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AUTHOR  OF  “  HELEN’S  BABIES,' 

I. 

In  days  which  are  called  old  times,  al¬ 
though  half  of  the  people  who  lived  then 
still  live,  there  were  no  railways  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  nor  any  telegraphs  anywhere, 
yet  there  were  everywhere  mysterious  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  passed  from  the  East  to 
the  West  nearly  every  thing  by  which  the 
heart  of  one  man  might  gladden  that  of  an¬ 
other.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
years  ago  there  was  wafted  from  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  across  the  mountains, 
along  the  lonesome  rivers,  through  dense 
forests  in  which  even  wild  beasts  might  lose 
themselves  and  over  broad  stretches  of  prai¬ 
rie  in  whose  trackless  wastes  men  were  often 
lost,  the  English  story  which  has  caused 
more  hearty  merriment  than  all  other  hu¬ 
morous  tales  ever  written.  It  passed  un¬ 
harmed  by  many  a  fever-haunt  like  unto  its 
author’s  own  “  New  Eden,”  then  along  on 
the  edge  of  a  black  swamp,  up  a  doleful 
looking  little  creek,  across  a  bit  of  dry 
ground,  up  a  little  hill  and  into  purer  air, 
and  finally  into  the  hands  and  heart  of  old 
W esley  Berryman,  owner  of  one  of  the  stores 
in  the  village  of  Blackelsville.  Old  Wesley, 
sometimes  called  “Uncle,”  but  frequently 
designated  by  appellations  not  so  respectful, 
was  a  Methodist  class  leader  as  well  as  a 
storekeeper ;  he  was  reputed  a  “  close-fisted  ” 
man  and  the  owner  of  the  dismalest  collec- 
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tion  of  religious  books  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  Of  late,  however,  men  had  seen 
him  laughing  a  great  deal  as  he  read  at  his 
store  door-step  when  no  customers  were  by, 
and  they  feared — or  hoped — that  the  old 
man  was  losing  his  mind.  Finally,  on  a 
bright  November  morning,  old  Wesley 
walked,  with  a  gait  adapted  about  equally 
from  the  penitent  and  the  sneak,  down  the 
main  street  and  to  the  creek,  carrying  a 
paint-pot  and  brush ;  two  hours  later  the 
town  was  shaken,  almost  as  by  a  severe 
ague,  by  the  information  that  old  Wesley’s 
new  flatboat  had  a  name  painted  on  it,  and 
it  wasn’t  done  in  tar,  either,  as  was  the 
usual  way,  but  with  good  black  paint  and 
on  a  surface  smoothed  for  the  purpose. 

“  Must  be  after  somebody  that’s  just  died, 
then,”  suggested  old  Mrs.  Longhouse,  who 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  news  from  the 
fisherman  who  had  brought  it  from  the 
creek.  “  Somebody  who’s  just  died,  and 
that  the  old  man  has  come  it  over  in  a  trade 
some  way,  mark  my  words.  What  did  ye 
say  the  name  wuz,  George  ?” 

“  Sam  Weller,”  replied  the  fisherman, 
“  I  wuz  askin’  the  fellers  ’round  the  saw-mill 
if  they  knowed  any  such  person,  but  they 
didn’t.  I  don’t  remember  the  name  about 
these  parts.” 

“  Nuther  do  I,”  said  the  old  lady,  “and  I 
was  born — well,  ’twa’nt  last  year  any  how,” 
she  continued  diplomatically,  after  almost 
committing  the  most  unwomanly  indiscre- 
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tion  of  revealing  her  age.  “  Mebbe  he  was 
some  of  the  old  man’s  wife’s  folks,”  said 
Mrs.  Longhouse,  gazing  fixedly  into  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  a  great  oak  as  if  it  were  the  Berry¬ 
man  genealogical  tree ;  “  they  say  she 

brought  him  his  money,  an’  there  wuz  some 
trouble  about  gettin’  it.  Any  how,  the  old 
man  ain’t  used  up  good  paint  that  way  on- 
less  ther’s  somethin’  on  his  mind — mark  my 
words,  George.”  • 

“Just  what  /  say,  Miss  Longhouse,”  re¬ 
plied  the  fisherman,  and  the  remaining  vil¬ 
lagers  agreed  with  the  couple. 

As  for  the  craft  whose  name  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  curiosity,  she  was  typical 
of  the  country  in  which  she  was  built — 
broad,  rough,  unsightly,  but  extremely  use¬ 
ful.  She  was  simply  an  enormous  oblong 
box,  with  no  interior  space  but  what  was 
useful  for  stowage  purposes.  Her  bare 
ground  constituted  the  “  ways  ”  upon  which 
she  was  built,  and  the  ceremony  of  launch¬ 
ing  was  conducted  solely  by  nature,  for  the 
November  rains  expanded  the  little  creek 
until  its  waters  reached  the  boat  and  lifted 
it.  Nature  also  supplied  its  motive  power, 
for  it  was  expected  to  move  only  by  floating 
with  the  currents  of  such  streams  as  it 
drifted  into.  It  had  a  long  oar  aft,  and  one 
on  each  side  amidships,  but  these  were 
merely  to  be  used  when  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  boat’s  course,  never  to  increase 
her  speed.  Her  cabin  was  merely  an  unoc¬ 
cupied  end  of  the  boat,  being  separated 
from  the  stowage  space  only  by  a  wall  of 
corn  in  bags.  The  furniture,  though  not 
elegant,  was  sufficient ;  upon  each  side  were 
two  bunks,  and  against  the  wall  of  corn 
sacks  was  another,  and  these  five  beds  ac¬ 
commodated  the  entire  ci’ew  and  its  single 
officer.  A  plain  wooden  table  stood  in  front 
of  the  officer’s  bunk,  this  latter  being  by 
day  a  seat,  and  against  the  broader  wall  of 
the  boat  reposed  a  brick  fire-place  and  chim¬ 
ney.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  culi¬ 
nary  utensils,  and  about  the  floor,  out  of  the 
ordinary  center,  were  ranged  the  principal 
portion  of  the  commissary  stores. 

“  I  reckon  old  Uncle  Berryman  ’ll  be  send- 
in’  his  boat  off  pretty  soon,”  suggested  one 
villager  to  another  after  they  had  exchanged 
greetings  and  disposed  of  the  weather. 


He’s  got  that  name  on  her,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  done  that  till  the  last  minute,  so’s  to 
save  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  paint.” 

The  speaker’s  supposition  was  correct, 
whether  or  no  its  basis  were  sound.  The 
Sam  Weller  had  been  raised  from  the 
ground  by  the  swelling  of  the  creek,  her 
moistened  planking  closed  its  seams,  she 
was  pumped  dry,  her  cargo,  consisting  of 
barrels  of  pork  and  sacks  of  corn,  was  put 
on  board,  and  quite  a  number  of  loafers  had 
stood  idly  about  for  several  days  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  excitement  of 
seeing  the  Sam  Weller  drift  down  the  creek, 
when  Deacon  Ezra  Packsitt,  who  had  sev¬ 
eral  months  before  been  engaged  as  captain, 
pilot,  mate  and  clerk,  carried  dismay  and  an 
anxious  face  into  Uncle  Berryman’s  store 
by  stating  that  two  of  the  crew  had  failed 
him  at  the  last  instant.  One  of  them  had 
gone  no  one  knew  where,  upon  a  final  spree 
in  anticipation  of  several  weeks  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  habits  which  Deacon  Packsitt  always 
exacted  from  his  crew,  and  the  other  had 
broken  a  leg  while  working  in  a  “  clearing.” 

“  I  had  that  drunken  Sam  Pyger  on  my 
mind,  too,”  said  the  Deacon  mournfully; 
“I’d  meant  to  git  him  under  conviction, 
anyhow,  on  this  trip,  while  he  was  away 
from  his  old  friends,  and  maybe,  the  good 
Lord  willin’,  git  him  converted  before  he 
got  back  home.” 

“  An’  I,”  said  the  owner  of  the  boat,  rest¬ 
ing  his  elbows  on  his  counter  and  staring 
vacantly  at  a  shelf  of  patent  medicines,  “I’d 
got  him  to  agree  to  take  half  his  pay  in 
store  goods,  so  he’d  have  cost  me  about  five 
dollars  less  than  the  rest  of  ’em.  It’s  hard 
on  both  of  us,  Deacon,  but  the  crick  may 
fall — taint  rained  much  for  a  day  or  two — 
so  I  reckon  we’ll  hev  to  leave  our  sorrers  to 
the  Lord,  and  look  up  a  new  man — two  new 
men.  Mebbe  you  can  get  some  other  feller 
that  needs  convertin’  as  bad  as  Sam  Pyger 
did;  you  might  tell  him  what  the  Tange- 
ment  was  with  Sam,  an’  git  him  to  take  half 
his  pay  in  goods.” 

The  Deacon  wrinkled  his  brows  and  pursed 
his  lips  rather  impatiently,  but  Uncle  Ber¬ 
ryman  was  his  employer,  there  were  no 
other  flatboats  building  on  the  creek  that 
season,  and  there  were  other  pilots  to  be 
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had,  so  the  Deacon  speedily  recovered  his 
business  temper,  and  remarked: 

“Oh,  yes;  there’s  plenty  that  need  it  as 
bad,  but  there  ain’t  as  likely  soil  in  ’em  to 
work  on.  They  ain’t  got  the  head-piece  to 
understand  the  doctrines.  How  much  shall 
I  offer  to  pay  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Deacon,”  said  the  storekeeper, 
“there  you  go  again  on  the  wrong  track. 
You’re  always  expectin’  people  to  git  relig¬ 
ion  through  their  heads.  I  got  mine 
through  my  heart,  in  the  twinklin’  of  an 
eye,  glory  to  God !  an’  so  can  anybody 
else  ef  they  believe.  I  don’t  think  I’d  offer 
more’n  twenty-five  dollars.  I  know  thirty’s 
the  regular  price,  but  flatboats  are  skeerce 
this  winter,  an’  there  must  be  lots  of  fellows 
waitin’  to  go  to  Orleans.” 

“  There’s  plenty  that  want  to  go,”  replied 
the  Deacon,  “  but  they  ain’t  them  that  I’d 
take.  Now  there’s  Emory  Rickins’s  boy — ■ 
he’s  old  enough  an’  strong  enough,  but  let 
him  once  get  to  New  Orleans,  an’  he’d  go 
to  the  devil  faster’n  he  ever  rode  a  hoss  in  a 
scrub  race.  I  heerd  him  talkin’  about 
wantin’  to  go — it  must  have  been  the  begin- 
nin’  of  the  season— an’  he  said  he’d  be  glad 
to  go  for  nothin’,  just  to  see  Orleans.” 

“Why,  git  him,  then!”  exclaimed  the 
storekeeper,  straightening  himself  at  once. 
“  I  never  had  such  a  chance  but  once  in  my 
life  before — I’d  be  just  that  much  ahead.” 

The  Deacon  straightened  too.  “I  can’t 
do  it,  Mr.  Berryman.  I  don’t  mean  to  have 
the  loss  of  that  boy’s  soul  laid  on  me.” 

The  storekeeper  turned  toward  a  shelf  of 
Bibles,  and  then  turned  rapidly  back  again. 
“Deacon  Packsitt,”  said  he,  “taint  your 
resk,  at  all.  Whether  a  man  standeth  or 
falleth,  he  does  it  unto  himself.  That’s 
good  Scripture  doctrine,  I  b’leeve?  If  a 
man  falls,  its  his  own  sin ;  it  ain’t  goin’  to 
be  laid  onto  any  flatboat  pilot — no,  nor  any 
flatboat  owner,  neither.” 

“Yes,  that’s  good  doctrine,”  admitted  the 
Deacon  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  “  but 
if  a  man  falls  because  somebody  else  puts 
a  stumblin’  block  in  his  way,  I  reckon 
it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  man  that  falls,  par- 
tickkilarly  if  the  stumblin’  block  that’s 
stuck  out  is  as  big  as  the  hull  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Besides,”  continued  the  Deacon, 


“  nobody  ever  could  keep  that  boy  from  git- 
tin’  drunk  just  when  lie’s  a  mind  to,  an’  if 
he  happened  to  git  too  much  aboard  when 
’twas  his  turn  on  deck,  an’  he  let  her  run 
her  head  on  an  island,  there’d  be  the  whole 
cargo  spiled  if  the  river  should  fall.  You 
know  I  always  was  down  on  takin’  drinkin’ 
men  onto  crews — taint  ever  safe.” 

“  That’s  so,  Deacon,”  said  the  storekeep¬ 
er,  who  had  slowly  resumed  his  listless  po¬ 
sition,  “  you  always  was  safe — as  you  or I  to 
be.  But  I  kind  o’  think  you  dodged  the 
subject  of  vho’d  be  to  blame  if  the  boy 
went  to  the  bad.  I’ll  have  that  out  with 
you,  sometime  ;  I’ve  got  the  apostle  Paul  on 
my  side,  so  I’m  sure  to  beat  you.  But  who 
can  we  get  ?  Why — I  declare ! — how  could  I 
have  forgot !  There’s  old  Lugwine,  down 
in  the  Bottoms ;  he  was  beggin’  me  to  let 
him  go,  but  ’twas  after  the  hands  war  all 
engaged ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  so’s  to 
cut  an’  bring  back  a  hundred  or  two  fish- 
poles,*  that  he  thought  he  could  get  a  quar¬ 
ter  apiece  for.  He  ought  to  be  willin’  to 
take  twenty-five,  yes,  twenty  dollars,  an’ 
even  fifteen,  for  the  chance  of  makin’  mon¬ 
ey  on  a  lot  of  fishpoles.  An’  lie’s  never, 
been  gathered  into  the  ark  of  safety,  not  he. 
There’s  your  chance,  Deacon.” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  the  Deacon.  “He  isn’t 
much  of  a  man,  but  he’ll  do  on  a  pinch.  I 
don’t  know  about  convertin’  them  Bottom 
chaps,  though ;  their  dogs  has  got  more 
sense,  an’  just  about  as  much  religion.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  talk  so  dismal  about  ’em 
if  you  was  a  Methodist  instead  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  Deacon,”  said  the  storekeeper  with 
animation.  “  The  grace  of  God  can  find  its 
way  into  the  meanest  heart,  bless  the  Lord  ! 
Once  /  didn’t  think  any  more  about  religion 
than  a  Bottom  feller,  an’  now  look  at  me.” 

It  was  perhaps  unconsciously  that  the 
storekeeper  dropped  his  eyes  as  he  concluded 
this  speech,  so  that  when  the  Deacon  com¬ 
plied  with  his  employer’s  request,  the  face  of 
the  latter  was  so  nearly  invisible  that  the 
Deacon  could  see  little  but  a  dull  scalp  in¬ 
sufficiently  covered  with  dingy  gray  hair. 
It  was  better  that  it  should  be  so,  however, 
for  the  Deacon’s  peculiar  gaze  might  not 

♦American  bamboo,  which  grows  very  large  in  the 
swamps  of  ihe  Lower  Mississippi. 
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have  fully  pleased  his  employer.  Suddenly 
the  storekeeper  raised  his  head  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“  Well,  old  Lugwine’s  one,  any  how ;  it 
would  be  burying  my  Lord’s  talent  instead 
of  putting  it  to  usury,  if  I  lost  him  when 
there’s  a  chance  of  gettin’  him  so  cheap. 
You’d  better  go  see  him  right  off,  while  I 
look  up  somebody  else  ;  if  I  can  find  some¬ 
body  with  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I’ll  do  it,  even 
though  you  an’  me  don’t  agree  on  how  it 
ort  to  be  done.” 

The  Bottom,  in  which  Deacon  Packsitt 
was  to  find  old  Lugwine,  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hard  place.  Everything  about  it 
was  hard,  except  the  soil;  this,  as  if  to 
counterbalance  the  general  hardness  of  the 
Bottom,  was  soft  and  yielding.  Grass  never 
grew  under  the  trees  in  the  Bottom,  and 
prostrate  trunks  turned  black  and  exuded 
ooze.  The  houses  in  the  Bottom,  were 
small,  and  of  logs  ;  each  of  them  consisted 
of  a  single  room,  the  door  of  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  window  and  was  occasion¬ 
ally  the  chimney  also.  Furniture,  except 
frying-pan,  axe  and  gun,  was  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  Bottom. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Bottom  were  in 
one  sense  aristocrats — they  despised  labor, 
and  they  persistently  abstained  from  doing 
any.  They  would  sit  upon  door-steps  or  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  but  never  as  laborers  in 
the  market  place.  A  Bottomite  would  occa¬ 
sionally  fish,  or  chase  a  deer,  or  shoot  a  wild 
turkey,  or  cut  down  a  hollow  tree  with  the 
hope  of  finding  honey  therein,  but  all  such 
efforts  were  classified  as  sports.  In  dress, 
also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bottom  were 
aristocrats,  in  that  they  were  guilty  of  no 
servile  imitation  of  each  other.  Each  wore 
garments  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
seldom  or  never  gave  place  to  those  pre¬ 
scribed  by  tyrannical  fashion.  In  matters 
of  education,  too,  they  were  aristocratic; 
their  pride  in  the  ignorance  of  their  children 
was,  if  not  so  poetically  expressed  as  that  of 
the  aged  Douglas,  at  least  asserted  by 
deeds  the  import  of  which  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken.  While  the  county  authorities  were 
building  a  school  house  among  them,  the 
Bottomites  declined  even  to  sit  upon  its 
timbers,  and  when  the  building  was  com¬ 


pleted,  they  quietly  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
They  were  not  annoyed  to  learn  that  the 
school  house  had  been  paid  for  by  taxation 
in  the  county,  for  no  Bottomite  was  ever 
known  to  pay  taxes. 

In  religion,  every  man  in  the  Bottom  was 
a  priest  unto  himself.  The  women  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibited  sentimental  weakness  on 
the  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  men  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  do  so — that  was  all.  Old 
Elder  Hobbedowker  rode  over  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  one  Sunday  to  smite  the  inhabitants 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  walked 
home  after  service,  his  horse  having  disap¬ 
peared,  never  to  return.  Then  young  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  meek-eyed  Episcopalian,  read  the 
beautiful  service  of  his  Church  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  with  no  responses  except  from  a  som¬ 
nolent  male  or  two.  Brother  Rungtite,  the 
circuit  rider,  went  to  them  as  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  bearing  a  message  from  his  great  King, 
but  when  he  took  from  his  pocket  some 
neatly  folded  pieces  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  made  notes  from  which  to  speak,  the 
inhabitants  took  him  for  a  deputy  sheriff  in 
disguise,  and  those  who  did  not  precipitately 
retire  arose  and  cast  him  from  their  midst. 

Consistent  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  strove  to  be,  they  were  human,  and 
they  departed  so  far  from  their  principles  as 
to  plant  corn.  For  this  offense  against 
their  unwritten  creed  they  were  not  to  be 
condemned  severely,  for  the  influence  upon 
their  lives  of  the  beautiful  cereal  was  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  fate  itself.  Unlike  other 
sorts  of  labor,  the  planting  of  corn  was  al¬ 
most  pleasurable.  The  ground  was  first 
prepared  by  a  plow,  and  the  horse  (bor¬ 
rowed)  who  drew  this  implement  always 
drew  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  he  followed  in 
the  furrow.  The  planting  of  the  corn  was 
done  by  the  assistance  of  the  neighbors,  and 
offered  nearly  as  many  opportunities  for  con¬ 
versation  and  conviviality  as  did  perfect  lei¬ 
sure.  As  the  corn  grew  and  waxed  tall,  the 
field  formed  for  the  inebriate  Bottomite  a 
perfect  refuge  from  the  reproachful  eyes  of 
his  wife,  or  from  the  minions  of  the  law  who 
had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  the  Bottom  ;  for 
a  walk  of  a  few  steps  into  its  leafy  coverts 
would  secrete  a  man  as  securely  as  a  weari- 
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some  tramp  into  the  forest.  Besides,  the 
cultivation  of  corn  was  in  some  sense  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  honor  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  his  highest  ambitions,  his  most  earn¬ 
est  exertions,  his  tenderest  flights  of  fancy, 
his  deeds  of  greatest  daring,  were  all  in¬ 
duced  by  whiskey ;  this  stimulant  was  made 
from  corn,  and  if  men  were  to  neglect  to 
plant,  where  was  the  mainspring  of  life  to 
come  from  ? 

His  freedom  from  the  thralls  of  educa¬ 
tion  being  as  perfect  as  it  was,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Bottomite  never  con¬ 
sulted  an  almanac  ;  to  this  fact  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  his  peculiar  method  of  dividing 
the  year  into  seasons.  His  seasons  were 
three ;  the  first,  which  began  in  May  and 
was  quite  short,  was  the  time  to  plant  corn ; 
the  remainder  of  the  year  was  divided 
into  time  to  drink  whiskey  and  time  to 
send  for  the  doctor.  The  duration  and  lim¬ 
its  of  the  first  season  might  be  closely  de¬ 
fined,  but  the  others  lapped  and  inter-com- 
municated  as  lovingly  as  the  isothermal 
lines  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway. 

The  male  inhabitants  of  the  Bottom  had 
one  human  weakness  to  an  unusual  degree 
— they  worshiped  their  women.  Their  ad¬ 
oration  was  in  many  respects  like  that  with 
which  most  worshipers  regard  Deity  ;  it  was 
always  stupid  and  sometimes  vulgar ;  it  was 
full  of  negatives ;  it  did  not  imply  that  the 
worshiper  would  put  himself  out  to  spare 
pain  for  the  worshiped,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  never  wilfully  inflict  pain. 
Obedience  was  as  frequently  and  willingly 
rendered  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  irksome  of  conventional 
marriage  vows.  The  women  at  the  Bottom 
were  characterized  by  many  attributes  of 
aristocracy  ;  they  were  small,  slight,  color¬ 
less,  and  generally  displayed  the  mud-col¬ 
ored  hair,  vacant  eye,  low  forehead  and  re¬ 
treating  chin  so  frequently  noticed  in  the 
descendants  of  families  with  inherited 
wealth.  But  the  expression  of  lassitude  pe¬ 
culiar  to  most  aristocrats  had  in  the  women 
of  the  Bottom  given  place  to  a  look  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  longing  for  heaven  yet 
a  fear  to  leave  earth,  and  it  was  with  this 
expression  that  Mrs.  Lugwine  greeted  Dea¬ 


con  Packsitt  when  the  old  man,  who,  a 
magistrate  as  well  as  a  deacon,  enquired  for 
her  husband. 

“  I  ’aint  seed  him  lately,”  said  Mrs.  Lug- 
wine  ;  “  he  ’llowed  this  mornin’  that  mebbe 
he  might  go  to  town  a  bit.” 

The  deacon  scraped  with  his  heel  the  dirt 
where  the  door-sill  would  have  been  had  the 
house  been  almost  anywhere  else,  and  then 
he  looked  enquiringly  and  somewdiat  doubt¬ 
fully  toward  the  town. 

“Nobody  hain’t  sick,  is  there?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lugwine  with  hypocritical  solicitude 
and  with  a  trembling  heart. 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  the  deacon ;  “  I  was 
only  thinkin’  that  mebbe  Cain,  your  hus¬ 
band,  might  like  to  go  to  Orleans  with  me 
on  Berryman’s  flatboat.” 

“  My  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lugwine,  first 
looking  greatly  relieved,  and  then  more 
anxious  than  ever;  “Orleans  is  a  good  ways 
off — way  below  Cairo.” 

“  I  reckon  it  is,”  remarked  the  deacon, 
applying  a  vigorous  grind  or  two  to  his 
mouthful  of  tobacco — “about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  miles  below7.” 

“  Sakes !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lugwine ; 
“  that’s  a  powerful  W'ays  !  ”  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  distance  seemed  to  work  upon 
her  mind  so  forcibly  as  to  occasion  undue 
agitation,  for  the  old  lady  abruptly  and  has¬ 
tily  filled  and  lighted  a  clay  pipe.  “  Are 
you  sure  you  can  bring  him  back  safe  ?  ” 

The  deacon  looked  quickly  into  the  eyes 
before  him,  but  dim  and  old  as  they  w7ere 
there  was  something  in  them  which  he  could 
not  gaze  upon  longer  than  an  instant ;  then 
he  looked  into  the  barren  hut,  and  around 
its  dismal  surroundings,  and  said  softly,  to 
himself, 

“  If  I  was  sure  I  couldn't,  what  a  God’s 
blessin’  I’d  be  to  you  an’  your  young  ones  !  ” 
Then  he  said  aloud, 

“  Oh,  certainly  ;  make  him  to  come  back 
with  me,  an’  I’ll  engage  to  bring  him  right 
side  up.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  an  agi¬ 
tated  puff  or  two  at  her  pipe,  “  I  duuno.  It 
’pears  to  be  a  great  resk.  I  wish  Cain  was 
here  hisself.  P’raps  he  is  somewhere  around 
— mebbe  he  didn’t  go  to  town  after  all.  I’ll 
see  if  I  can  find  him.  Sit  down,  Deacon — 
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if  ye  sit  on  that  log  thar,  ye  ken  rest  yer 
back  agin  the  side  of  the  house.” 

Mrs.  Lugwine  moved  toward  the  little 
patch,  called  by  courtesy  a  “  field  ”  of  corn, 
and  soon  returned  followed  by  her  lord  and 
master,  who  under  the  influence  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  he  wanted  to, 
was  already  looking  considerably  more 
manly  than  usual.  The  change  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  so  startled  the'  deacon  that  he 
determined  not  to  beat  him  down  in  price 
at  all,  so  he  simply  announced  that  he 
would  like  him  for  one  of  the  crew  of  Ber¬ 
ryman’s  flatboat,  at  the  usual  price,  payable 
in  goods. 

“  I’ll  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Lugwine  promptly, 
“  ’xcept  I  want  five  dollars  of  the  pay  in 
cash  instead  of  goods.  It’ll  cost  me  two 
dollars  to  come  back,  deck  passage,  on  a 
steamboat,  an’  a  dollar  more  to  bring  my 
fishpoles  ;  a  dollar  for  what  I’ll  eat  on  the 
way,  an’  then,”  said  Mr.  Lugwine,  remem¬ 
bering  his  darling  weakness,  “I  may  git 
sick  on  the  way,  an’  need  some  med’cine.” 

“  Come  back  with  me,”  said  the  deacon 
brusquely — almost  savagely,  “  an’  I’ll  doctor 
you  free  of  charge.” 

“  It’s  a  game,  then,”  said  Lugwine. 
“  Shake  hands  onto  it.” 

The  deacon  took  the  outstretched  hand 
rather  gingerly;  he  had  dug  potatoes,  the 
Beacon  had,  and  without  gloves,  but  there 
is  generally  but  one  kind  of  soil  adhering 
to  a  potato,  and  it  seems  to  belong  there  by 
divine  right.  Suddenly,  however,  this  bind¬ 
ing  ceremony  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Lugwine, 
who  threw  herself  upon  her  husband’s 
breast  and  exclaimed : 

“  Cain,  ye  haint  never  ben  away  from  me 
that  long  before.” 

The  Bottomite  looked  sheepishly  at  the 
deacon,  and  then,  as  if  somewhat  surprised, 
at  his  wife. 

“Why,  that’s  so,  Almiry,  haint  it?  I’ll 
be  gol  durned  ef  it  haint !  ” 

“  Well,”  said  the  deacon,  “  we  want  to  get 
off  to-morrer  mornin’,  jest  at  daylight,  so’s 
to  get  out  of  the  Ohio  an’  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  before  dark.” 

This  announcement  caused  Mrs.  Lugwine 
again  to  resort  to  the  fragments  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  shirt  front,  from  which  she  had  tem¬ 


porarily  retired,  and  to  throw  her  arms 
across  her  husband’s  shoulders,  beholding 
which  indications  of  feeling  the  Deacon  pre¬ 
cipitately  retired.  When  he  rejoined  his 
employer  he  found  that  gentleman  despond¬ 
ent. 

’Pears  like  everything  was  ag’inst  me,” 
sighed  Uncle  Berryman.  “  Ev’ry  body  I’ve 
spoke  to  is  just  doin’  somethin’  or  goin’  to 
do  somethin’.  Didn’t  it  never  seem  to  you, 
Deacon,  as  if  the  Lord  sometimes  withdrew 
his  protectin’  arm  from  us,  jest  perhaps  to 
try  our  faith  ?  ” 

“  Like  enough,”  conceded  the  deacon,  who 
had  long  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  his 
employer’s  interests  were  really  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Lord  or  the  adversary,  but 
who  did  not  care  ’to  argue  a  theological 
point  when  there  wTas  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
reaching  the  Mississippi  river.  “  But  taint 
wise  for  us  to  stop  tryin’  at  such  times. 
Wonder  who  that  strange  feller  is  across 
the  street? — he  don’t  look  as  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  do,  an’  yet  he  don’t  look  like  a 
loafer.” 

The  question  was  speedily  answered  by 
the  stranger  himself,  for  he  crossed  the 
street  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
walked  into  the  store  and  said : 

“Mr.  Berryman  and  Captain  Packsitt,  I 
believe  ?  ” 

“  Yours  truly,  sir,”  replied  the  deacon. 

“  Ah,  thank  you,”  said  the  stranger  ;  “  my 
name  is  Brown — Walter  Brown.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  want  a  hand  for  your  flatboat. 
I’ve  never  been  on  a  flatboat,  but  I’ve  sailed 
a  schooner  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  If  you’ve 
no  objection,  I’d  like  to  form  one  of  the 
crew.  The  pay  is  no  object.  I  wrant  to  go 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  new  experience.” 

To  have  a  man  offer  to  work  for  nothing 
was  a  new  experience  to  the  storekeeper, 
but  his  tendency  to  find  fault  wnth  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  work  had  to  be  appeased  in  some 
way.  so  he  said : 

“  I’m  afeared  yon  ain’t  strong  enough.” 

The  stranger  snapped  his  eyes  at  the  old 
man, — handsome,  but  restless  and  furtive 
eyes  they  were ;  suddenly  he  placed  twro 
bags  of  shot,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds 
each,  on  his  hand,  and  held  them  at  arms- 
length,  saying: 
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“  Can  you  do  that — either  of  you  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  storekeeper  hurriedly, 
“  and  I  don’t  want  to.  Put  ’em  down  quick, 
or  mebbe  you’ll  drop  ’em  an’  spill  the  shot 
— you  can’t  ever  get  shot  out  of  the  cracks 
in  a  floor.  I  reckon  you’re  strong  enough, 
but  your  hands  look  pretty  soft — the  skin’ll 
come  off  of  ’em,  first  time  you  help  use  the 
sweeps  ”  (oars). 

The  stranger  looked  contemptuously  at 
his  small  white  hands,  and  briefly  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “  Let  it.” 

Both  natives  gazed  so  hungrily  at  the 
young  man  that  they  momentarily  forgot 
their  business ;  strangers  were  not  numer¬ 
ous  or  frequent  at  Brackelsville,  and  shape¬ 
ly,  handsome,  neatly  dressed  men  were 
never  seen,  there  unless  they  happened  to 
stray  from  elsewhere.  The  staring  contin¬ 
ued,  and  so  did  the  silence,  until  the  young 
man  started,  turned,  and  moved  toward  the 
door,  saying :  “  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did 
not  intend  to  impose  myself  upon  you.” 

The  storekeeper  recovered  himself  hastily 
from  the  extreme  depths  of  contemplation, 
and  exclaimed : 

“  Here — stop  a  bit.  stranger — Mr.  Brown 
I  mean — don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  /  don’t  see 
why  you  won’t  do ;  how  is  it,  Deacon.” 

“  I’m  satisfied/1  briefly  answered  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  craft.  “ 

“Then  its  a  bargain,”  said  the  store¬ 
keeper,  “  and— sho  !  why  we  haint  made  no 
bargain  at  all.” 

“  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  gentlemen,” 
said  the  stranger. 

“Well,”  said  the  storekeeper,  lapsing 
into  conservative  tones,  “thirty  dollars  is 
the  usual  price,  but  there  aint  many  boats 
goin’  this  year,  an’  I  s’pose  there’s  plenty  of 
fellers  hangin’  around  that  I  could  get  for 
twenty,  but - ” 

“  Make  it  twenty,  then,”  said  the  stranger ; 
“  when  do  you  sail  ?  ” 

“  At  daylight  to-morrow,”  replied  the 
Deacon. 

“  I’ll  be  there,”  said  the  stranger  wdtli  a 
bow  ;  “  good  day,  gentlemen.” 

The  two  old  men  gazed  on  the  retreating 
figure  until  it  disappeared  from  view— then 
they  gazed  blankly  upon  each  other.  The 
proprietor  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 


“  I  b’lieve  he’d  have  gone  for  fifteen,”  said 
he. 

“I  b’lieve  he  needs  convertin’,”  said  the 

\ 

Deacon. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  storekeeper,  some¬ 
what  vexed,  “  that’s  no  reason  why  I  should 
lose  five  dollars  that  I  might  have  saved.” 

The  night  w'ore  away,  as  nights  will,  even 
in  lands  where  the  inhabitants  are  too  feeble 
of  body  and  soul  to  long  for  the  morning ; 
the  morning  came  as  successfully  as  it  could, 
considering  the  heaviness  of  the  fog-blanket 
from  under  w'hich  it  had  to  creep.  Then 
came  Rigley  Soole,  who  had  stayed  awake 
all  night  that  he  might  be  sure  to  be  up  in 
time  in  the  morning,  and  who  consequently 
brought  a  heavy  face  with  his  portable  ef¬ 
fects.  A  few  moments  later  came  Deacon 
Packsitt  with  a  well-stuffed  carpet-bag  and 
his  navigator’s  instruments, — to  wit,  a  tin 
horn  with  which  to  warn  approaching  boats. 
Then  appeard  Job  Tanker,  who  had  been 
flatboating  before,  and  greeted  the  Sam 
Weller  with  as  hearty  a  smile  as  a  sailor 
long  land-locked  bestows  upon  the  ocean. 
Uncle  Berryman  then  jogged  in  his  wagon 
down  the  road  from  town,  and  brought  the 
final  invoice  of  commissary  stores,  which 
consisted  of  a  coop  of  chickens.  In  the 
wagon  with  him  was  also  the  newest  and 
least  known  member  of  the  crew,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  dropped  down  the  creek 
in  a  canoe,  old  Lugwine  and  his  wife. 

“  Who’s  that  feller  there  with  good  clothes 
on,  Cain  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Lugwine  as  her  eye 
rested  on  Brown. 

Old  Lugwine  gladly  rested  an  instant  in 
the  midst  of  the  operation  of  tying  his  ca¬ 
noe,  looked  over  the  little  party  and  an’ 
swered,  “  Dunno ;  never  seed  him  before.” 

“  He  looks  green,”  remarked  Mrs.  Lug¬ 
wine. 

“  Well,”  replied  her  husband,  completing 
at  last  the  knot  in  his  canoe  line,  ‘  some 
folks  does,  Almiry.” 

“  Not  that  way,  though,”  said  Mrs.  Lug¬ 
wine,  picking  up  the  game  bag  in  which 
her  husband’s  single  extra  shirt  was  packed, 
and  leading  the  way  to  the  flatboat.  “  His 
eyes  are  looking  ev’ry  way  to  once.” 

“  Had  snakes  in  his  boots,”  suggested  Mr. 
Lugwine. 
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“  No,  ’taint  that  bind  of  a  look,  either,” 
continued  Mrs.  Lugwine. 

“  Then  /  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it,” 
said  Mr.  Lugwine  promptly  and  honestly, 
from  the  depths  of  his  experience.  By  this 
time  he  had  joined  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  his  wife  dropping  inconspicuously  to 
the  rear.  Old  Lugwine  the  Bottomite  was 
generally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  but  Lug¬ 
wine  the  prospective  boatman  and  traveler, 
was  quite  a  different  person.  He  shook 
hands  all  around  and  looked  each  man 
steadily  ip.  the  eye,  until  he  came  to  Brown, 
upon  a  single  glance  from  whose  eyes  he  in¬ 
stantly  dropped  his  own  eyes  and  his  half 
raised  hand  also.  To  hide  his  agitation  he 
addressed  Soole : 

“  What  yer  goin’  to  fetch  back  ?  ” 

“  Coffee,”  said  Soole.  “  It’s  five  pounds 
for  a  dollar  here,  an’  the  Orleans  paper  says 
its  only  half  that  much  by  the  bag.  That’s 
the  way  us  poor  men  that  works  gits 
cheated.  (Mr.  Soole  neglected  to  state, 
perhaps  for  fear  of  irrelevancy,  that  all 
the  coffee  he  had  drank  within  a  year  re¬ 
mained  unpaid  for  at  the  store  of  a  rival  of 
Uncle  Berryman.)  I’ll  sell  most  of  it,  lower 
than  the  storekeepers  do,  make  somethin’ 
on  it,  an’  have  my  own  for  nothin’.” 

“Well,  I’m  fetchin’  fish-poles,”  said  Mr. 
Lugwine.  “  ’Bout  three  months  ago  I  caught 
a  big  cat-fish,  an’  he  broke  my  pole,  an’  I 
haint  had  none  since  but  big  sticks  I  cut  in 
the  woods.  What  you  fetchin’,  Tanker?” 

“  Sugar,”  was  the  reply.  “  A  feller  can 
always  get  rid  of  that,  an’  get  his  money 
back  in  a  hurry.  Folks  ’ll  have  sweet  things 
if  they  don’t  have  nothin’  else  ” 

“  Sugar’s  mighty  useful,”  remarked  Mr. 
Lugwine,  pursing  his  lips,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  “  ’specially  when 
there’s  somethin’  to  drink  that  yer  want  to 
mix  it  into.” 

“  Might  as  well  be  a-gittin’,  I  s’pose,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Deacon,  deferentially  looking 
around.  Old  Lugwine  moved  toward  his 
wife  as  the  others  walked  up  the  gang¬ 
plank,  and  Mrs.  Lugwine  remarked,  “  Cain, 
that  strange  feller  is  the  queerest  I  ever 
see.” 

“  Thunder  an’  tar-buckets,  Almiry  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Lugwine  rather  pettishly ;  “  I 


never  see  you  so  wrapped  up  in  another  man 
before.” 

“  Cain,  I  ain’t,”  replied  Mrs.  Lugwine,  re¬ 
proachfully,  “only  I  can’t  help  a  seein’ 
what’s  right  before  my  eyes.  I  wish  you’d 
watch  him,  Cainey,  old  man.” 

“  Why,  do  you  think  he’d  steal  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Lugwine  in  alarm.  Then  the  extreme 
sarcasm  of  theft  being  committed  upon  his 
own  effects  struck  Mr.  Lugwine  so  forcibly, 
that  he  blushed  and  explained,  “  Steal  fish- 
poles,  I  meau.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  said  Mrs.  Lug¬ 
wine,  “but  there’s  somethin’  on  his  mind, 
an’  taint  good  trouble  outlier,  an’  yit  he  don’t 
look  as  if  he’d  hurt  any  body.  I  wish  you’d 
keep  your  eye  on  him,  Cainey,  old  man.” 

“  Last  man  onties  the  ropes,”  remarked 
Deacon  Packsitt  from  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
Old  Lugwine  looked  around  in  alarm,  and 
exclaimed,  “  I  reckon  I’d  better  be  leavin’, 
Almiry;  good-bye.  Twenty-five  dollars  in 
store-goods,  hez  got  a  heap  of  comfort  in 
’em,  old  gal — hey  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Lugwine  embraced  and  kissed  her 
husband — she  had  not  done  so  before  since 
the  last  time  he  was  taken  to  jail  for  assault 
and  battery  while  drunk.  Old  Lugwine 
looked  despairingly  at  the  two  heavy  cables 
which  he  would  have  to  loosen,  and  at  length 
kissed  his  wife,  released  himself,  and  moved 
toward  the  stump  about  which  one  of  the 
cables  was  wound.  His  wife  followed  him. 

“  Cain,”  said  she,  “  don’t  git  mad,  but — 
watch  that  feller  a  little ;  he’s  on  my  mind.” 

“  The  devil  he  is  !  ”  responded  Mr.  Lug¬ 
wine. 

“  Qntie  ’tother  line  now,”  shouted  Dea¬ 
con  Packsitt,  “  an’  then  hurry  for  the  plank 
’fore  the  boat  drifts.” 

Mr.  Lugwine  obeyed  orders,  and  actually 
ran  to  get  aboard :  the  boat  leisurely  started, 
the  plank  was  hauled  in,  the  storekeeper 
started  from  town,  Lot  Tanker’s  small  boy 
stared  vacantly  at  the  retreating  boat,  and 
presented  to  his  father  a  picture  of  which  a 
red  nose  and  a  set  of  chattering  teeth  were 
the  principal  features.  Mrs.  Lugwine  waved 
her  apron  at  her  husband  until  the  boat  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  a  bend ;  then  she  applied 
it  to  her  eyes,  and  she  and  the  shivering  red¬ 
nosed  boy  took  their  separate  ways  for  home. 
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The  twenty-second  ward  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  still  wears  the  name  of  the  old 
borough  of  Germantown,  and  holds  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
readers  of  Sunday  Afternoon  may  perhaps  be 
edified  by  some  account  of  an  experiment  in 
the  local  administration  of  charity,  which 
has  been  actively  carried  forward  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Its  working  plan  includes  a  Board  of  nine 
managers,  all  men ;  a  Board  of  forty  or  fifty 
Visitors,  all  women,  who  are  divided  into 
groups  of  three  to  six,  according  to  the  size 
and  populousness  of  their  districts;  and  a 
salaried  Superintendent. 

Of  supreme  importance  and  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  whole  business  is  this  Super¬ 
intendent,  Robert  Coulter  by  name,  who 
keeps  an  office  open  at  certain  hours  of  ev¬ 
ery  day,  receives  applications,  notifies  the 
proper  Visitors  thereof,  and  personally  visits 
and  follows  up  every  case  ldmself  looking  into 
it  with  a  skilled  eye  which  seldom  fails  to 
read  the  real  situation  and  its  causes. 

The  policy  of  the  Society  requires  that, 
except  in  cases  of  instant  and  pressing  need, 
no  help  shall  be  given,  save  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Superintendent  and  at  least 
one  Visitor ;  and  so  thoroughly  are  the  cases 
investigated,  that  it  is  very  rarely  possible 
for  the  judgment  of  the  two  to  disagree. 
There  may  be  temporary  deception  ;  but  the 
most  plausible  cheat  is  soon  detected. 
Whenever  a  case  of  supposed  or  real  suf¬ 
fering  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Visitor 
she  at  once  consults  Mr.  Coulter,  who  often 
knows  the  whole  story  already,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  name  as  soon  as  he  hears  it. 
Through  the  Superintendent,  the  Society 
has  gradually  been  able  to  put  itself  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the 
police  department,  and  various  asylums  and 
charitable  institutions  to  which  chronic  cases 
ought  to  be  sent,  thus  rendering  the  suffer¬ 
ers  and  the  community  a  service  at  once  in¬ 
telligent,  delicate  and  important.  He  also 
keeps  a  look-out  for  those  seeking  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Superintendent’s  office  is  both  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Managers  and  the  depot 


of  supplies.  Besides  serviceable  clothing 
and  shoes,  often  second-hand,  the  Society 
purchases,  at  wholesale  prices,  the  coarser 
articles  of  diet,  as  flour,  oat-meal,  corn-meal, 
hominy,  beans  and  tea,  which  are  done  up 
in  small  packages.  In  special  cases,  a  little 
meat  is  given,  or  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses ; 
and  to  the  sick,  milk  and  crackers.  Coal  is 
given  cautiously ;  money,  never.  Both  prin¬ 
ciple  and  policy  require  that  relief  should 
not  be  too  attractive.* 

Wherein  does  the  Germantown  method 
differ  from  o*thers  ^jvhose  machinery  is  much 
after  the  same  pattern?  Chiefly  in  the 
spirit  of  its  administration,  which  hardly 
appears  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  its 
working  plan.  It  emphasizes  and  studies 
to  apply  what  has  been  called  the  judicial 
principle  in  charity.  It  not  only  requires 
that  every  case  shall  be  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  ;  it  makes  that  investigation  the  main 
feature  in  the  proceedings;  it  creates  for 
the  community  something  equivalent  to  a 
court  or  tribunal,  which  puts  each  case  on 
trial,  looks  up  the  evidence,  and  seeks  to 
guide  its  decision  by  some  intelligent  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reason  which  has  the  moral  force  of 
law.  It  assumes  that  a  request  for  help  is 
not  in  itself  a  ground  for  bestowing  it,  any 
more  than  a  complaint  lodged  in  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  is  ground  for  giving  a  ver¬ 
dict  to  the  plaintiff.  If  any  man  or  woman 
asks  relief,  the  Germantown  Society  says : 
“  Your  case  shall  have  a  fair  hearing  ;  the 
facts  shall  be  sifted  ;  the  evidence  shall  de¬ 
termine  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  done.”  The  diligent  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  Visitor  and  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  generally  bring  to  light  a  state  of 
facts  which  not  only  determines  whether 
help  shall  be  given  or  not,  but  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  out  that  help  and  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  conditions  which  are  intended 

*  Food  given  at  the  door  often  includes  delicacies 
which  stimulate  a  dainty  artificial  appetite,  and  make 
the  beggar  quite  averse  to  a  homely,  nourishing  diet, 
thus  furnishing  one  more  temptation  to  idleness  and 
wastefulness.  Who  has  not  seen  good  food  lying  by 
the  wayside,  thrown  away  by  the  very  hand  just 
stretched  out  to  ask  “something  to  eat,  ma’am,  for 
the  love  of  God!  ” 
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to  produce  a  wholesome  moral  effect  in  each 
particular  case.  How  the  Germantown 
method  attempts  to  accomplish  this  result, 
under  what  embarrassment  it  works,  and 
how  far  it  succeeds,  will  be  seen  in  what 
follows : 

JL.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  intelli¬ 
gent  co-operation  of  the  whole  community. 
If  other  organizations  would  persist  in  ad¬ 
ministering  charity  on  the  same  territory, 
after  the  old  indiscriminate  manner,  or  if 
the  people  generally  would  still  go  on  giving 
alms  at  the  door  to  all  applicants  without 
inquiry,  the  Society’s  work  would  be  so  far 
neutralized  and  void. 

Fortunately  the  Society  was  officered  by 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  churches. 
As  the  women  conferred  together  they  soon 
discovered  that  their  own  churches  were  ig¬ 
norantly  doing  mischief.  By  offering  char¬ 
ity  as  an  inducement  to  bring  the  children 
of  poor  families  into  the  Sunday  schools 
they  were  corrupting  parents  and  children, 
and  encouraging  idleness  and  deception. 
Some  parents  with  large  families  were 
quartering  their  children  on  different  schools 
in  order  to  draw  a  revenue  from  each.  The 
very  object  of  religious  instruction  was  be¬ 
ing  defeated  by  the  appeal  to  a  low  and  self¬ 
ish  desire  of  gain.  “  Do  they  give  suit 
dresses?”  asked  one  woman,  on  being  told 
that  her  children  would  be  clothed  if  she 
would  send  them  to  a  certain  Sunday  school. 
Another  said,  “  I  took  my  child  away  from 
such  and  such  a  school,  because  they  give 
second-hand  shoes.”  One  of  the  clergymen 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  a  small 
sum  on  a  woman,  became  satisfied  that  she 
had  no  claim.  “Very  well,”  said  the  in¬ 
jured  innocent,  “  if  you  don’t  give  it  to  me, 

I  shall  go  to -  church,  where  they  do 

give  money.”  Imagine  the  disgust  of  the 
visiting  ladies,  when  they  brought  to  light 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  driving  a 
prostitute’s  trade,  yet  had  got  herself  con¬ 
firmed  in  two  different  churches  !  She  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Relief  Society  also,  and  for  a 
while  beguiled  the  Visitors  by  begging  them 
to  read  to  her  from  the  Bible. 

In  two  instances,  charitable  organizations 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  merge  their 
work  and  their  funds  in  the  larger  method  ; 


and  in  one  church  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  the  best  means  of  helping  the 
Germantown  poor  is  through  the  “  Relief ;  ” 
but  not  all  the  religious  people  yet  realize 
the  wrong  done  to  the  community  and  to 
morality  by  the  old  system  of  separate  and 
blind  action. 

2.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  educate,  the 
whole  community  out  of  the  habit  of  indis¬ 
criminate  almsgiving  at  the  door.  What 
avails  the  wise  diligence  of  Robert  Coulter 
and  his  faithful  Visitors,  if  the  very  persons 
whom  they  are  helping  with  caution,  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  help,  can  gather  an  easy  abund¬ 
ance  by  begging  from  house  to  house  ?  To 
prevent  this  waste,  to  detect  imposition  and 
to  relieve  those  householders  who  can  nei¬ 
ther  find  time  to  follow  up  the  beggars  nor 
endure  the  thought  that  real  misery  may  go 
unrelieved,  the  Society  offers  to  each  house¬ 
holder  a  quantity  of  cards,  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  with  a  request  that  when¬ 
ever  there  is  an  applicant  for  alms,  he  shall 
be  supplied  with  one  of  these  cards,  filled 
up  with  his  alleged  name  and  residence,  and 
with  the  address  of  the  householder ;  it  be¬ 
ing  understood  that  the  Superintendent 
will  personally  inquire  into  the  case  and  re¬ 
port  the  result  to  the  householder.  This 
lets  daylight  into  the  minds  of  all  concerned. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cards 
given  to  beggars  are  ever  presented  at  the 
office;  and  professional  beggars  often  with¬ 
draw  hastily  from  the  door  where  they  are 
offered.  One  lady  demanded  of  Mr.  Coul¬ 
ter,  “  Why  do  you  never  visit  any  of  the 
cases  I  send  you?  Several  persons  have 
come  back  to  me,  saying  you  do  not  call  on 
them,  and  will  give  them  no  help.”  A  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  carefully  preserved  file  showed 
that  not  one  card  filled  up  by  her  hand  had 
ever  been  brought  to  his  notice.  On  the 
presentation  of  a  card,  his  rule  is  to  notify 
the  drawer  thereof  by  a  postal. 

Recently  a  man  called  at  the  door  of  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  His  story  was  pitiful ;  his  wife  was 
dying;  no  clothes,  no  food,  no  medicine  in 
the  house.  The  ladies  of  the  family  were 
touched  by  his  appearance  and  manner,  and 
would  have  given  with  free  hand.  But  Mr. 
B.  began  to  fill  out  a  card.  “It  is  of  no  use 
to  give  me  that  card,”  exclaimed  the  man ; 
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“  I  have  three  of  them  now ;  but  they  won’t 
help  me.”  “  Well,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Relief,  and  I  wish  to  know  why  they  won’t 
help  you ;  come  with  me  to  the  office.” 
With  apparent  unwillingness  the  man  went, 
but  soon  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  office.  A  little  inquiry  and  a 
conference  with  a  policeman,  proved  that 
this  fellow  was  just  out  of  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  and  had  no  wife  in  this  country. 
The  method  “  by  card  ”  thus  helps  to  expose 
imposture,  while  it  secures  a  prompt  and 
considerate  attention  to  every  case  of  real 
need.  And  those  who  habitually  use  the 
card  soon  find  their  houses  avoided  by  the 
beggars  in  their  daily  rounds. 

3.  But  the  Visitors  themselves  were 
found  to  need  the  education  and  discipline 
of  their  work.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
Germantown  ladies  volunteered  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  at  first,  only  a  few  of  them  felt  or 
saw  the  importance  of  clear  vision,  sound 
judgment,  and  careful  examination.  Months 
and  years  of  practice  have  taught  them  very 
precious  lessons.  At  their  monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  the  cases  have  been  talked  over  and 
made  a  practical  study.  It  has  become  ever 
more  clear  that  wise  relief  is  a  kind  of  skilled 
labor;  and  that  each  case  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  genuine  sympathy,  but  also 
with  a  set  purpose  to  do  nothing  till  it  is 
clear  what  ought  to  be  done.  Even  the 
mistakes  of  Visitors  have  been  useful  teach¬ 
ers,  and  every  fact  has  shed  light  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Some  results  of  the  Germantown  experi¬ 
ment  deserve  to  be  known  and  pondered : 

1.  The  tramp  nuisance  has  been  greatly 
abated.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
Society  undertakes  to  look  after  the  poor  of 
Germantown  only ;  not  after  the  poor  of  all 
creation  who  may  come  thither.  It  does 
not  seem  uncivil  or  unkind  to  tell  a  travel¬ 
ing  beggar  that  he  must  ask  help  where  he 
is  best  acquainted.  Now  just  so  far  as 
the  people  of  Germantown  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  situation,  they  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  directing  ail  unknown  ap¬ 
plicants  to  the  Relief  office.  If  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  followed,  one  interview  with  the 
Superintendent  settles  the  question ;  the 
professional  tramp  moves  to  other  pastures. 


A  man  with  well-shaven  face,  and  in 
shabby  but  clean  attire,  entered  the  office 
with  a  householder’s  card  in  hand.  “  I  don’t 
suppose  it  is  of  any  use  to  come  here,  but 
this  card  was  given  me,  and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  try.  But  what  do  you  do 
this  sort  of  thing  for?  It  ain’t  fair!  If 
you  hadn’t  interfered  with  your  card,  that 
woman  would  have  given  me  something, 
and  it  wouldn’t  have  hurt  you  any.”  By 
adroit  questioning,  the  Superintendent  drew 
out  his  story.  He  had  been  a  business  man 
in  New  York,  but  left  the  city  in  a  hurry 
on  account  of  some  “  irregularity,”  and  was 
at  first  driven  to  beg,  by  hunger  and  need. 
He  soon  found  he  could  make  his  way  any 
where  and  every  where  ;  a  fancy  for  “  seeing 
the  country,”  took  possession  of  him.  He 
had  been  West  and  South,  stopping  or  mov¬ 
ing  on,  as  he  pleased,  and  had  come  to  like 
this  way  of  life,  which  brought  him  all  lib¬ 
erties,  no  duties,  no  cares,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  living.  In  the  towns,  he  could  always 
sleep  in  a  station-house;  and  at  some  neigh¬ 
boring  door,  a  kind-hearted  woman  would 
give  him  a  good  breakfast.  He  could  count 
on  getting  food  always,  clothing  often 
enough,  and  now  and  then  a  little  money. 
He  had  even  driven  a  small  trade  in  the 
clothing  he  had  begged.  He  made  plenty 
of  acquaintances.  Especially  at  the  station- 
houses,  he  met  men  who  had  known  better 
days, — some  who  had  been  merchants,  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  clergymen — all  now  on  his  own 
level,  and  some  of  them  jolly.  It  was  disa¬ 
greeable  to  meet  the  lower  grade  of  fellows, 
but  one  could  choose  his  company.  “  And 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  I  should  now  be 
eating  my  breakfast.”  “  Exactly,”  said  Mr. 
Coulter,  “that  is  just  what  we  want  to  pre¬ 
vent.  The  fewer  breakfasts  you  get  out  of 
other  folks  in  this  way,  the  better  we  shall 
like  it.  We  want  to  make  your  way  of  life 
so  hard  and  unprofitable  that  you’ll  have  to 
give  it  up  and  try  something  honest.”  Of 
course  the  card  didn’t  bring  relief,  and  of 
course  the  tramp  soon  found  some  lady  who 
listened  to  his  pitiful  stoi’y  of  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  gave  him  a  breakfast.  And 
when,  by-and-by,  he  breaks  open  a  house,  a 
store  or  a  bank,  it  will  never  occur  to  her 
that  she  had  a  hand  in  it. 
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2.  Much  actual  suffering  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  and  much  more  averted.  Many  de¬ 
serving  households,  pressed  by  sickness  or 
temporary  misfortune,  have  been  helped  to 
bridge  the  chasm  and  pass  over  to  happier 
days.  Families  which  would  have  been 
broken  up,  and  their  members  made  a  per¬ 
manent  public  burden,  have  been  kept  to¬ 
gether. 

3.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  condition  of  the  German¬ 
town  poor — their  character,  habits,  needs, 
and  exposures.  The  nightmare  feeling  that 
there  may  be  a  vast  amount  of  unrelieved 
misery  right  around  us,  has  been  dispelled 
by  daylight ;  and  the  public  can  rest  assured 
that  none  who  ask  help  will  either  receive 
it,  or  fail  to  receive  it,  unless  for  good  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  known  who  are  the  poor,  where 
they  are,  and  what  can  be  safely  done  for 
them.  It  is  known  that  the  actual  amount 
of  helpless  suffering  is  limited  and  manage¬ 
able.  Outside  the  provision  of  the  poor 
laws,  there  is  no  call  for  the  expenditure  in 
charity  of  more  than  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  per  year;  and  all  beyond  is  wasteful 
and  harmful.*  At  the  same  time,  the  de¬ 
fects  and  disorders  of  the  public  and  legal 
administration  have  been  made  more  obvi¬ 
ous. 

3.  The  causes  of  poverty  have  been 
brought  to  light.  This  is  part  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  a  part  of  the  preserved  history, 
in  every  case ;  and  is  deemed  necessary  to  a 
wise  treatment.  If  a  family  suffers  because 
of  intemperance  or  other  vices,  or  because 
of  improvidence  and  wastefulness,  or  of  igno¬ 
rance,  or  semi-idiocy,  or  from  a  willingness 
to  live  by  begging,  or  merely  from  tempo¬ 
rary  want  of  work,  or  illness,  these  facts  are 
to  be  considered ;  either  nothing  at  all  is  to 
be  given,  or  help  must  be  bestowed  under 
conditions  which  operate  as  a  discipline,  so 
that  habits  of  dependence  may  not  be  cre¬ 
ated  or  confirmed.  Each  case  must  be 
studied  by  itself,  as  a  physician  studies  his 
patients. 

This  study  of  causes  sheds  light  on  the 

*The  average  annual  allowance  to  each  person  has 
not  exceeded  $2.25;  the  average  to  each  family  has 
fallen  below  $11  (10,  which  shows  both  the  careful  econ¬ 
omy  of  administration  and  the  smallness  of  the  need. 


whole  field  of  social  science  and  assists  to 
solve  the  question  of  prevention.  The  men 
and  women  of  Germantown,  who  have  thus 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  status  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bors,  have  become  profoundly  interested  in 
bringing  about  that  better  order  of  things 
which  may  come  from  the  comprehensive 
education  of  all  classes;  justice  and  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  employers,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  to  honest  industry,  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  girls  for  household  life,  the  diffusion 
of  sanitary  knowledge,  the  supply  of  noble 
pleasures  in  the  place  of  lower  indulgences, 
and  the  under-draining  of  society  generally. 

4.  Another  valuable  result  appears  in  the 
opening  of  friendly  communication  between 
the  poorer  classes  and  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  As  each  visitor  makes  it  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  become  the  personal  friend  of  the 
few  families  in  her  care,  she  often  finds  it 
possible  to  suggest  better  modes  of  life,  to 
encourage  habits  of  economy  and  self-re¬ 
specting  industry,  to  advise  about  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  and  prompt  their  attendance 
at  school,  and  to  cheer  the  household 
through  dark  passages  of  sickness  and  trial. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  heart  of  true 
charity  is  not  less  sensitive  to  real  need  be¬ 
cause  it  becomes  sensible  of  its  conditions 
and  causes,  and  learns  to  distinguish  it  from 
pretense. 

It  is  soon  apparent  that  there  is  a  world¬ 
wide  difference  between  the  honest,  Strug¬ 
gling  poor,  who  must  now  and  then  accept 
a  little  help,  and  those  who  are  willingly  de¬ 
pendent.  The  Visitors  describe  some  whose 
manly  or  womanly  self-reliance  inspires 
them  with  entire  confidence ;  and  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  must  help  to  educate  the 
wealthier  class  to  genuine  respect  for  all 
who  are  trying  to  earn  honest  bread.  Still 
there  is  a  large  class  who  are  paupers  and 
beggars  in  spirit;  but  towards  these  also 
the  Visitors  have  learned  that  it  is  possible 
to  show  a  truer  friendship  than  by  confirm¬ 
ing  them  in  easy,  willing  idleness.  A  con¬ 
stant  moral  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  class  to  shame  and  encourage  them  into 
a  habit  of  self-help — a  pressure  which  can 
never  be  felt  under  the  old  indiscriminate 
habit  of  almsgiving,  for  it  comes  from  fre- 
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quent  personal  contact  with  the  Visitors 
and  the  Superintendent,  and  from  making 
the  beggarly  souls  feel  that  they  are  capable 
of  something  better,  and  must  try  for  it  or 
sink  still  lower.  When  the  need  of  help  no 
longer  exists,  congratulations  are  offered  as 
for  a  recovery  from  sickness. 

5.  A  large  body  of  facts  has  been  col¬ 
lected  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give 
any  aid,  in  ordinary  cases,  unless  these  hu¬ 
mane  moral  impressions  are  made  at  the 
same  time.  “  The  taste  of  food  that  costs 
nothing  is  like  the  taste  of  whiskey :  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  crazy  craving  for  more,”  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  has  given 
the  matter  thought  as  well  as  time. 

A  man  of  industrious  habits  was  out  of 
regular  work,  but  always  on  the  look  out  for 
any  odd  job,  and  accustomed  to  go  with  his 
wife  to  the  houses  where  she  got  an  occa¬ 
sional  day’s  washing,  that  he  might  help  her 
in  the  harder  part  of  the  work,  as  in  lifting 
the  tubs,  and  wringing  and  hanging  out  the 
clothes.  Kind,  unwise  people  took  notice 
of  his  strait,  and  began  to  give  him  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Rev.  Mr.  - - -  enlisted 

the  sympathies  of  a  wealthy  parishioner;  and 
the  poor  man  was  told  that,  if  he  would  call 
every  Monday,  he  might  carry  off  whatever 
was  left  of  the  Sunday’s  roast  beef.  Had 
he  contracted  some  low  personal  vice,  the 
effect  would  have  been  the  same.  He  lost 
his  grip ;  he  grew  lazy  and  self-indulgent ; 
left  off  helping  his  wife  and  left  off  hunting 
for  the  small  jobs  of  menial  work.  “  John,” 
said  the  clergyman,  “  I  have  done  you  a 
great  wrong.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  tried  to 
help  you.  You  are  not  half  the  man  you 
were.  Now  we’ll  go  back  to  first  principles. 
You  must  work  for  what  you  get,  and  get 
nothing  but  what  you  work  for.” 

Another  case  is  found  in  the  family  of 

R - s.  The  father  is  unenterprising,  but 

has  spells  of  working ;  the  mother  toils  as 
she  may;  the  large  family  of  girls  are 
clothed,  in  large  part,  by  cast-off  garments 
given  by  the  mother’s  employers ;  and  some¬ 
times  these  garments  are  rather  showy.  In 
a  little  time,  these  things  have  become  so 
necessary,  that  the  children  are  tempted  to 
ask  for  them;  then  it  becomes  easy  to  run 
about  the  neighborhood  and  ask  for  every¬ 


thing  ;  while  at  the  same  time  work  of  any 
sort  grows  more  irksome.  The  neighbors 
already  begin  to  forecast  a  moral  tragedy  in 
the  case  of  growing  girls,  who  live  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  dirt,  but  whose  love  of  finery  and 
aversion  to  industry  have  been  developed 
almost  to  recklessness  through  ill-considered 
“  charity.”  As  the  family  have  once  applied 
for  relief,  the  Visitors  are  doing  what  they 
may,  half  hopelessly,  to  undo  the  mischief. 
Except  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  sick, 
the  Society  deems  it  wrong  to  send  its  aid 
by  the  hand  of  children,  as  they  rarely  get 
over  an  early  familiarity  with  begging. 

The  depth  of  this  pit,  as  well  as  th'e  diffi¬ 
culty  of  carrying  out  the  Society’s  judicious 
system  without  general  co-operation,  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  Anna  II - ,  a  widow 

with  six  children,  who  was  receiving  help 
from  the  Relief,  but  still  sending  her  little 
ones  out  to  beg.  'When  told  that  she  could 
only  receive  the  Society’s  help  by  giving  up 
this  practice,  which  was  ruining  her  own 
children,  she  deliberately  chose  to  withdraw 
and  to  keep  on  with  the  begging,  as  more 
profitable. 

Another  widow’s  case  shows  how  the  very 
expectation  of  help  may  operate  to  prevent 
frugality.  She  and  her  children  were  all 
receiving  wages,  and  a  Visitor  sought  to  in¬ 
terest  her  in  laying  by  a  small  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  next  winter.  “  Indeed,” 
she  said,  “the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  shall 
give  me  my  coal.”  “  Why  so,  when  you  can 
save  enough  to  buy  it  ?  ”  “  Because  I  am  a 

widow,  and  it  is  my  right.”  All  this  came 
from  being  helped  last  winter  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  carried  with  them  no  moral 
impression. 

One  of  the  ladies  cheers  her  work  with  a 
bit  of  grim  humor  when  she  says,  “  The 
method  of  dole  works  dolorous  results.” 
But  she  thinks  this  generation  will  not  live 
long  enough  to  learn  better. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  encour¬ 
age  a  provident  habit  among  those  hereto¬ 
fore  dependent.  Until  this  year,  the  office 
has  been  closed  and  the  Relief  work  mostly 
suspended  from  April  to  December.  But 
the  Board  of  Visitors  resolved  last  spring  to 
make  a  summer  campaign,  under  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Of  the  140  families  helped  last 
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winter,  they  visited  110,  to  observe  more 
closely  their  industrial  habits,  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  saving,  that 
they  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  ask  assist¬ 
ance  this  winter.  They  induced  34  of  these 
families  to  join  the  “Fuel  Savings  Society,” 
(instituted  by  Mr.  Israel  Johnston  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.)  which  offers  special  advantages 
in  the  sale  of  coal  to  all  depositors  of  small 
savings.  This  measure  of  success  will  lead 
to  further  experiments,  before  another  win¬ 
ter,  in  the  way  of  offering  similar  induce¬ 
ments  in  buying  flour,  or  other  necessaries. 
Saving  is  like  spending—  more  and  more 
easy  the  longer  it  is  practiced.  It  is  also  a 
conservative  moral  habit,  which  helps  to  set 
in  order  the  whole  life.  It  is  a  great  gain 
when  these  people  are  once  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  save. 

It  is  made  certain  that  the  amount  of 
helpless  dependence  can  constantly  be  less¬ 
ened  by  the  careful,  painstaking,  and  judi¬ 
cial  administration  of  local  charity.  In  the 


season  of  1873-4,  help  was  given  to  196 
families,  comprising  856  persons,  at  a  cost 
of  $2,115.27.  In  1876-7,  to  only  140  fami¬ 
lies,  comprising  600  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,419.38.  The  difference  is  partly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  other  conditions,  but  largely  to 
the  increasing  intelligence  and  skill  of  those 
who  have  the  work  in  hand,  to  the  discrim¬ 
ination  which  has  weeded  out  those  who 
ought  not  to  be  helped,  to  the  increasing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  community,  and,  best  of 
all,  to  the  steady  moral  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  applicants  for  charity,  which 
has  made  them  less  willing  to  ask  help,  and 
more  inclined  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Thus  helpless  poverty  is  being  continually 
contracted  into  narrower  bounds,  and  a 
tendency  sets  in  the  direction  of  self-re¬ 
specting  industry  and  economy,  by  which 
the  need  of  giving  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  supreme  need  is  to  give  not  only  our 
dollars  but  ourselves,  and  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  1  Fanny  B.  Ames. 


MORNIXG. 

Oh  word  and  thing  most  beautiful ! 
Our  yesterday  was  hard  and  dull, 
Gray  mists  obscured  its  noontide  sun, 
Its  evening  sobbed  and  wept  in  rain; 
But  to  and  fro  in  hiding  night 
Some  healing  angel  swift  has  run, 
And  all  is  fresh  and  fair  again. 

O 


Oh  word  and  thing  most  beautiful ! 
The  hearts  which  were  of  cares  so  full, 
The  tired  hands,  the  tired  feet, 

So  glad  of  night,  are  glad  of  morn  ! 
Where  are  the  clouds  of  yesterday  ? 
The  world  is  good,  the  world  is  sweet, 
And  life  is  new  and  hope  re-born  ! 

Oh  word  and  thing  most  beautiful ! 

Oh  coward  soul  and  sorrowful, 

Which  sighs  to  note  the  ebbing  light 
Give  place  to  evening’s  shadowy  gray  ! 
What  are  these  things  but  parables — 
That  darkness  heals  the  wrongs  of  day, 
And  dawning  clears  all  mists  of  night? 

O  O 
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Oh  word  and  thing  most  beautiful  ! 

The  little  sleep  our  pain  to  lull, 

The  long  soft  dusk, — then  full  sunrise  ! 

To  waken  fresh  and  angel  fair, 

Life  all  renewed  and  griefs  forgot, 

Ready  for  Heaven’s  glad  surprise, 

So  Christ  who  is  our  Light,  be  there. 

Susan  Coolidge. 


A  DOUBLE  THANKSGIVING. 


“Girls  don’t  know  anything,  anyhow  !  ” 

Sally  laughed,  though  the  tears  stood  in 
her  bright  eyes,  as  Grandma  Jopp  snapped 
out  her  formula  of  contempt;  but  the  old 
lady  neither  minded  the  gentle  laugh  nor 
the  shining  tears,  she  had  “fun  liberty,” 
and  her  voluble  tongue  took  up  the  rule 
again. 

“  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  a  cornin’  to 
Sally;  you’re  only  a  girl ;  you  think  giftin' 
married  is  all  honey  ’nd  posies,  but  I’m  an 
old  woman,  seventy  year  old,  married  fifty 
year  ago,  and  I  know  suthin’.  Land  !  how 
yer  granther  used  ter  dance  round  me 
when  I  was  a  gal !  There  want  nothin’  too 
good  for  me  them  times,  nothin  too  slick 
for  him  to  say.  I  was  a  beauty  and  a 
poppet,  and  sweetheart,  and  dear  knows 
what  all.  It’s  mawkish  to  think  on’t  now. 
I  don’t  say  but  what  I  was  as  big  a  fool  as 
you  be.  I  did  set  by  him  a  heap,  but  land.’s 
sakes !  ’twas  over  with  quicker’n  nothin’, 
after  we’d  ben  married  a  spell,  an’  settled 
down  to  stiddy  grind. 

“  There  wa’n’t  a  lot  o’  honey  and  posies 
in  gettin’  aobiled  dinner,  doing  hay-makers’ 
washin’,  bilin’  soap,  an’  pig-killin’  time.  I 
tell  ye  its  work,  work,  work,  for  poor  folks ; 
and  if  you  know  what’s  good  for  ye,  you’ll 
take  up  with  Squire  Simmons  ’nd  let  Joe 
Hazard  go  to — sea.” 

“  I  hate  Squire  Simmons,”  ejaculated 
Sally,  drawing  up  her  slender  figure  to  its 
height,  and  coloring  with  indignation.  “  I’d 
ruther  be  an  old  maid  ten  times  over  than 
marry  him.” 

“Well :  there’s  wuss  things  than  bein’  an 
old  maid :  ef  you’re  capable,  and  pleasant, 
and  smart,  you’d  jest  as  good  be  an  old 
maid  as  be  a  poor  man’s  wife.” 


“  Depends  on  who  the  poor  man  is,”  put 
in  Sally,  demurely. 

“  Well,  you  know  the  old  sayin’  Sally, 
‘  when  poverty  comes  into  the  door  love  flies 
out  o’  the  winder.’  ” 

“  That’s  because  people  open  the  win¬ 
dows,”  laughed  Sally. 

“Oh  go  ’long!  you're  a  master  hand  to 
jump  the  fence,  but  some  day  you’ll  rek’lect 
what  I  tell  ye,  and  wish  you’d  councilled 
with  Grandmother  Jopp.” 

“  Well,  Grandma,  if  I  do,  I’ll  tell  you  so.” 

“  Shaw  !  you  won’t  hev  me  to  tell :  I  shall 
be  in  my  grave  long  afore  you  get  to  that 
p’int,  Sally.” 

“  I  never  knew  anybody  die  yet  that  w7as 
always  expectin’  to,  Grandma.  I’m  quite 
certin  you  will  live  at  least  ten  years  after 
I’m  married.” 

“  Then  you  be  a  goin’  to  marry  Joe  Haz¬ 
ard?  ”  eagerly  retorted  the  old  woman. 

Sally  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  which  she 
was  standing  and  laughed  till  the  tears  rose 
in  her  eyes, for  just  as  Grandma  Jopp  faced 
round  upon  her  with  this  question,  neatly 
dodging  the  matter  of  her  own  living  or  dy¬ 
ing,  Sally  saw  Joe  Hazard’s  curly,  black 
head  and  laughing  eyes  thrust  through  the 
morning-glories  before  the  further  window. 

“  Yes  marm,  I  reckon  she  is,”  shouted  the 
undaunted  Joe,  and  Grandma  whirled  round 
again  to  confront  this  unexpected  visitor. 

“  Well !  if  you  ha’n’t  got  the  most  brass,” 
was  her  breathless  remark,  as  she  glared  at 
him  over  her  spectacles. 

“Good  sea-goin’  metal,  ain’t  it?”  in¬ 
quired  he  with  comic  gravity. 

“  You’ve  got  enough  on’t  to  sink  a  ship. 
I  advise  ye  to  take  to  dry  land,”  snapped 
Grandma. 
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Joe  began  to  sing  under  his  breath, 
“  Cease  rude  Boreas,”  which  sent  Sally  into 
fresh  fits  of  laughter,  and  running  out  of 
the  farm-house,  she  captured  the  offending 
party,  and  they  both  sat  down  on  the  south 
door-steps  to  hold  sweet  converse  together, 
for  Sally  was  not  in  the  least  frightened  by 
her  Grandmother’s  grim  experience  and  ad¬ 
vice.  She  was  filled  with  diviner  lessons ; 
dreams  of  youth  and  love  that  laugh  at 
experience,  and  believe  their  world  is  the 
world,  and  their  life  the  life  of  all  humanity, 
that  grief  is  the  exception,  and  happiness 
the  rule ;  that  “  now  ”  is  eternal,  and  love 
immortal. 

Sweet  souls !  it  is  “  a  trailing  cloud  of 
glory  ”  from  their  last  home,  and  it  is  to  life 
what  the  flower  is  to  the  fruit,  the  calyx  to 
the  flower,  the  shoot  to  the  calyx,  the  seed 
to  the  shoot  But  for  its  shelter,  its  folding: 
warmth,  its  strong  hope  and  faith,  the  buds, 
yea,  the  very  germs  of  life  would  faint, 
wither,  die,  and  we  should  reap  no  harvest, 
be  gathered  into  no  heavenly  garners  here¬ 
after. 

Grandmother  Jopp  was  an  ordinarily 
pleasant  and  sensible  old  lady,  but,  like 
most  of  her  type,  she  thought  as  people  said 
of  her,  that,  “  There  ain’t  much  she  don’t 
know,  an’  what  she  don’t  know,  ain’t  worth 
knowin’.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  a  more  affec¬ 
tionate  nature,  a  gentler  spirit,  less  selfish¬ 
ness  and  impatience  on  her  own  part,  would 
have  made  married  life  easier  and  sweeter 
both  for  her  and  her  husband;  but  Grandpa 
Jopp  was  a  silent,  slow,  weakly  sort  of  man, 
and  while  his  wife  scolded  and  found  fault 
with  him,  he  only  looked  wretched  and  kept 
out  of  her  way  as  much  as  he  could ;  so  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  she  thought  herself  in  the 
right.  He  did  it  “  for  peace’s  sake,”  poor 
cowardly  soul !  unaware  that  in  the  wars  of 
matrimony,  as  in  the  wars  of  nations,  it  is 
necessary  to .  conquer  a  peace.  A  good 
sound  rating,  or  even  a  sturdy  shake  would 
have  restored  the  balance  of  power,  and 
given  him  his  right  position ;  but  he  dared 
not  assert  himself  so,  and  went  on  into  his 
grave,  the  subject  and  contempt  of  a  wife 
who  ought  to  have  loved  and  respected  him, 
and  been  a  comfort  instead  of  a  curse. 


Joe  Hazard  was  not  of  this  sort,  nor  was 
Sally  Hart  fashioned  after  her  maternal 
Grandmother’s  type  ;  her  dark  red  hair,  her 
soft,  deep  hazel  eyes,  her  meny,  cheery  na¬ 
ture,  and  tender,  faithful  soul,  all  came 
from  the  Hart  side  of  the  family,  and 
promised  a  safe  harbor  for  even  a  sailor’s 
roving  heart.  Sally  had  been  “down  to 
salt  ”  at  Matoonoc  beach,  three  years  in 
succession  with  Aunt  Lyddy,  Grandma 
Jopp’s  oldest  daughter,  a  widow  with  some 
property  and  a  great  deal  of  asthma,  for  the 
relief  of  which  she  visited  the  shore  every 
year,  taking  Sally  with  her  for  company, 
since  she  was  the  only  niece  the  childless 
woman  had.  They  boarded  in  one  of  the 
gray,  weather-beaten  houses  that  dot  the 
meadows  along  the  Rhode  Island  shore ; 
houses  so  dim  and  misty  in  their  tempest- 
worn  hue,  that  they  seem  like  feeble  mezzo¬ 
tints  faintly  outlined  against  the  sparkling, 
heaving  sea  before,  or  the  verdant  stretch  of 
grassy  fields  behind  them. 

But  they  were  kindly  people,  and  board 
wras  cheap  ;  fish,  chickens,  eggs  were  plenty; 
vegetables  grew  for  the  planting ;  the  great 
Narragausett  swamp  afforded  blue-berries 
in  abundance,  and  the  hills  were  set  thick 
with  huckleberry  bushes,  and  trailed  over 
b}T  bounteous  dew-berry  vines.  It  was  a 
simple,  quiet,  homely  place.  Aunt  Lyddy's 
husband  had  a  sister  living  three  miles  back 
ffom  the  shore,  and  she  had  found  them 
a  boarding  place  with  Sam  Tucker,  whose 
wife  was  glad  enough  to  get  a  little  money 
for  her  own  and  her  children’s  adornment. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Sally  at  first,  this 
quiet  farm-house  and  this  lonely  shore ;  she 
spent  her  days  out  of  doors  entirely,  though 
with  the  thrifty  instinct  of  Hew  England, 
she  carried  her  knitting  or  her  tatting  along ; 
but  these  were  soon  disposed  of  in  her 
pocket,  and  while  her  Aunt  sat  on  the  fish- 
house  steps,  or  made  herself  at  home  in  the 
hot  sun  and  the  sand,  glad  enough  of  a  free 
breath,  and  resting  her  tired  lungs,  Sally 
scoured  the  beach  far  and  near,  gathered 
stones  enough  to  fill  her  basket ;  fished  up 
sea-weed  from  the  whispering  fringes  of 
foam;  gathered  “  money-purses  ”  and  “ salt 
cellars  ”  by  the  dozen ;  wondered  under 
which  gray  old  boulder,  planted  deep  mid 
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sand  and  sea,  Captain  Kidd’s  hoard  lay- 
sleeping;  or,  tired  of  roaming,  came  back 
and  sat  beside  Aunt  Lyddy,  and  watched 
the  loug  green  rollers  come  roaring  up  the 
sand,  rearing  their  tossing,  shining  manes 
high  in  air,  white  and  light  with  myriad 
foambells,  only  to  dash  them  on  the  shiv¬ 
ering  shore,  with  the  soft  rush  and  crush 
of  breaking  bubbles  and  sliding  seas,  that 
recoiled  for  fresh  assault,  and  returned  with 
new  splendors  of  beryl  depths  and  fleecy 
crests,  to  roar  and  fall  again.  Splendid  vis¬ 
ion  !  which  a  worn  and  weary  heart  could 
watch  forever,  losing  in  this  vast  dumb 
force  and  glory,  its  own  sense  of  present 
anguish  or  despair,  and  feeling  in  every  fi¬ 
bre  the  sad  sweetness  of  that  mighty  soul 
that  fled  from  its  temple  in  such  a  sea,  but 
breathed  out  first  in  human  words  such  hu¬ 
man  longing — 

“  I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child 
And  breathe  away  this  life  of  care, 

Which  I  have  borne  and  still  must  hear, 

Till  death-like  sleep  should  steal  on  me, 

And  I  should  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 

Breathe  o’er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony.” 

But  Sally  was  young  and  a  girl!  She 
craved  life  and  variety,  and  she  was  getting 
woefully  tired  of  the  dull  days  before  half 
her  first  summer  at  Matoonoc  had  gone, 
when  luckily  for  her,  the  “  Nancy  Beers  ” 
sailed  into  Boston  Bay  from  a  China  voy- 
age,  and  her  second  mate,  handsome  Joe 
Hazard,  came  home  to  see  his  “folks,”  and 
saw  Sally  Hart  too. 

There  was  wailing  and  weeping  among 
the  beach  girls  when  they  saw  Joe  devoting 
himself,  day  after  day,  to  this  up-country 
creature. 

Weren’t  his  own  sort  good  enough  for 
him?  Evidently  Joe  thought  not.  Cyn¬ 
thia  Tucker,  and  Demy  Hazard,  and  Bet 
Hazard,  and  Red  Joe  Tucker’s  twins — for 
they  were  all  Tuckers  or  Hazards  at  Ma¬ 
toonoc,  all  these  had  set  their  various  caps 
in  vain  at  Joe,  ever  since  he  was  a  man  and 
a  mate  on  the  Nancy  Beers,  instead  of  boy 
or  common  sailor;  for  Joe  had  taken  to  the 
sea  since  he  was  big  enough  to  take  to  any¬ 
thing,  and  had  worked  his  way  up;  but 
now,  after  all  their  fascinations  had  failed, 
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after  blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  green  eyes,  had 
tried  their  darts  in  vain,  after  every  femi¬ 
nine  charm  of  his  own  neighbors  and  friends 
had  proved  useless,  here  was  a  girl  from  up- 
country,  a  white,  slim  thing,  had  but  to 
look  at  him,  and  he  was  captured. 

“  I  dono  what  he  sees  in  that  red-headed 
thing,”  snapped  Demy  Hazard.  “  She  can’t 
no  more  row  a  boat  than  she  can  stan’  on 
her  head.  I  scar’t  her  to  death  most,  ’tother 
day,  when  we  was  out  a  bathin’,  a  pullin’ 
on  her  out  into  a  breaker.” 

“  She  aint  no  more  into  her  ’n  a  piece  o’ 
rag-weed,”  chimed  in  one  of  the  Tucker 
twins,  “  she  can’t  dig  a  clam.  I  fetched  her 
round  to  the  salt  pond  a  Saturday,  ’n  I’ll 
be  drownded  ef  she  didn’t  ketch  up  a  crab  to 
look  at  it.  Didn’t  it  ketch  her  though  ?  I 
tell  you  she  hollered  like  a  gale  o’  wind.” 

“  Well,  I  expect  Joe  ’ll  suit  himself;  men- 
foJks  do,  mostly,”  sighed  Cynthia  Tucker, 
who  was  occupied  along  with  the  rest  in  the 
pleasant  amusement  of  clawing  reluctant 
clams  from  their  sandy  bed,  with  a  sort  of 
tool  compromised  between  a  rake  and  a  hoe. 

Demy  laughed,  but  Bet  Hazard,  who  was 
the  oldest  of  the  crow'd,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
sense,  her  years,  and  her  experience,  some¬ 
thing  sarcastic,  growled  out  in  a  deep  voice  : 

“  I  expect  they  do  !  I  dono  who’d  under¬ 
take  to  suit  ’em.  I’d  ruther  sail  a  pinky 
round  Pint  Judy  Pint  in  a  sow-easter,  then 
pick  out  a  man’s  gal  for  him.  A  man  lied 
oughter  git  leave  to  choose  his  own  boat  ’nd 
his  own  wife,  I  say;  an’  ef  he  don’t  git  it, 
he  giner’lly  takes  it;  ’specially  ef  lie’s  a 
Hazard.” 

There  was  no  doubt  Joe  belonged  to 
that  family.  In  any  other,  Lis  inherited 
name  of  Josiah  never  would  have  been 
shortened  into  Joe  ;  and  his  dark,  crisp  curls, 
his  flashing,  black  eyes,  his  clear  browm  skin, 
attested  convincingly  his  descent;  for  the 
“  black  Hazards  ”  were  as  well  known  about 
the  shore,  as  the  Black  Douglas  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

As  for  Sally,  she  found  it  mighty  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  a  devoted  admirer  fall  at  her 
feet  in  this  desert;  she  was  used  to  it  at 
home,  and  thought  little  of  three  or  four 
scalps  dangling  at  her  belt ;  but  here  she  had 
been  dull  for  a  long  time ;  the  swains  of 
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Baxter  had  not  followed  her,  for  the  good 
reason  that  they  were  following  the  plow,  or 
wielding  the  hoe  just  at  present,  and  had  no 
time  to  philander  round  the  country  in  their 
Sunday  clothes.  But  here  was  a  handsome, 
bright,  active,  young  fellow,  who  had  capit¬ 
ulated  at  once,  and  become  her  devoted  at¬ 
tendant;  now  there  were  no  more  lonely 
walks  on  the  shore ;  under  his  guidance  and 
care,  she  walked  over  the  bai'e,  gray  hills  to 
gather  berries;  was  borne  in  a  little  row¬ 
boat  over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  salt 
ponds,  and  taught  to  catch  sprawling  crabs 
with  a  scoop-net,  not  to  take  them  in  her 
fingers ;  for  her  Joe  brought  luxuriant  clus¬ 
ters  of  great  rhododendron  blossoms,  cool 
fair  blooms  of  rose  and  white,  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Great  Swamp ;  dripping  armfuls 
of  ivory  water-lilies  from  its  deeper  recesses 
and  frequent  pools ;  spires  of  too  fragrant 
clethra ;  garlands  of  pale,  wild  roses ;  quaint 
garnet  blossoms  of  the  dwarf  pitcher  plant ; 
and  rare,  wild  coreopsis  flowers  tinted  like 
a  shell,  and  shyly  fragile  as  a  dryad  might 
be. 

Moreover,  he  persuaded  her  so  far  out  of 
her  terrors  of  the  sea,  that  she  learned  to 
enjoy  a  fishing-party  in  a  whale-boat,  and 
to  draw  in  a  big  blue-fish  as  deftly  as  Demy 
Hazard  herself;  he  taught  her  to  paddle  a 
canoe  on  the  lonely,  fresh  ponds  that  hid 
their  crystal  depths  in  the  forests  of  the 
Swamp;  to  trace  those  paths  that  wound 
their  narrow  and  devious  way  from  one  of 
these  desert  jewels  to  the  other;  and  even, 
(on  a  rainy  day  to  be  sure ! )  to  learn  the 
whole  economy  of  a  brig,  from  boom  to  jib¬ 
ber-jib,  for  the  Nancy  Beers  was  a  brig  and 
Joe’s  furlough  was  near  its  end. 

Poor  Joe!  he  longed  to  risk  his  fate  too 
soon,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  that 
Sally,  with  the  tact  of  a  woman,  avoided 
and  averted  his  declaration  till  he  almost 
feared  to  speak,  and  then,  j  ust  as  he  was 
getting  desperate  enough  to  throw  himself 
at  her  head  for  certainty’s  sake,  he  was 
called  away  to  Boston  on  ship’s  business; 
and  though  he  hurried  back,  Aunt  Lydia 
and  Sally  had  gone  home  before  he  reached 
the  beach,  and  the  honest  fellow  took  it  for 
a  finality,  and  departed  on  the  long  voyage, 
both  sad  and  sore. 


It  must  be  owned  that  the  youths  of  Bax¬ 
ter  did  not  compare  well  in  Sally’s  eyes  with 
handsome  Joe,  though  she  found  their  de¬ 
votion  unabated;  and  it  must  also  come  to 
light  that  her  eyes  glistened  and  her  heart 
beat  suspiciously  over  a  package  that  ar¬ 
rived  for  her  .by  express  from  Boston,  con¬ 
taining  a  delicate,  China  crape  handker¬ 
chief,  a  chain  of  crystal  beads,  and  a  few 
rare  and  beautiful  shells,  all  wrapped  up  in 
a  paper  which  advertised  the  Nancy  Beers’ 
sailing  on  Monday,  August  30th — and  this 
was  Monday ! 

Yet  such  is  the  involution  and  wonderful 
structure  of  the  female  character,  that  if 
Josiah  Hazard  had  asked  Sarah  Hart  to 
marry  him,  she  would  have  refused  without 
compunction,  or  reserve  of  hope  ;  while  by 
an  unintentionally  judicious  silence,  he 
awoke  a  mild  pique,  an  indefinite  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  and  then  had  the  wisdom — equally 
unconscious — to  send  her  a  nameless  gift 
that  yet  named  its  giver,  and  kept  him  al¬ 
ways  in  mind. 

The  long,  dull  winter  did  not  serve  to  ban¬ 
ish  Joe  from  Sally’s  mind ;  she  could  not  but 
think  of  him,  when  the  storms  howled  fran¬ 
tically  through  the  forest,  and  shook  her 
mother’s  little  brown  house  with  invisible 
blows.  When  rain  and  snow  blotted  out 
the  sweet  skies,  she  transferred  the  weather 
of  her  inland  town  to  the  far-off  Nancy 
Beers,  and  pitied  Joe  mightily.  Well  for 
her  that  she  did  not  see  the  lucky  fellow, 
sailing  over  warm  and  tranquil  seas,  scamp¬ 
ering  up  and  down  the  rigging,  telling  yarns 
and  cracking  jokes  with  the  two  or  three 
passengers,  and  behaving  himself  generally 
like  a  man,  as  he  was,  and  by  no  means  the 
sentimental  idiot  Sally  thought  him. 

Sally  did  not  go  to  the  beach  with  Aunt 
Lydia  next  summer,  for  her  mother  was 
seized  with  bonsumption  early  in  the  spring, 
and  though  she  was  only  her  step-mother, 
yet  she  had  never  known  any  other,  and 
loved  her  dearly.  Poor  Sally  1  her  father 
had  long  been  dead,  and  she  was  the  only 
child  ;  for  ten  years  she  and  her  mother  had 
lived  there  alone,  and  grown  together  as 
two  lonely  women  will,  unless  they  quarrel. 
Now  she  was  so  absorbed  in  her  new  fears, 
her  unusual  care,  her  wearing  anxiety,  that 
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it  gave  her  scarcely  a  regret  to  see  Aunt 
Lydia  leave  without  her;  but  she  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  shipping  news,  and 
read  with  care  every  arrival.  But  the 
Nancy  Beers  made  a  long  voyage  of  it  this 
time ;  it  was  late  in  August  when  she  was 
reported,  and  in  the  marine  news  was  only 
a  short  paragraph  stating  the  death  of  the 
first  mate  on  the  way  home,  killed  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  spar  in  a  gale,  and  the  promotion  of 
“  Josiah  Hazard  ”  to  fill  *his  place ;  it  was 
unusual  enough  to  report  such  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  as  this  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  Sally 
blushed  and  dimpled  over  the  paragraph, 
with  a  certain  consciousness  that  it  had 
been  inserted  to  meet  her  eye,  and  she  was 
really  sorry  she  should  not  see  Joe  this  year  ; 
Aunt  Lyddy  was  home  now,  so  there  was 
no  chance  of  hearing  of  him. 

But  Miss  Sally  reckoned  without  her 
host  1  The  first  days  of  September  were 
warm  and  clear ;  the  windows  of  the  little 
brown  house  were  set  wide  to  catch  the 
sweet  air,  a  few  late  roses  and  a  bed  of  lux¬ 
uriant  mignonette  perfumed  the  gentle 
breeze  that  swayed  Sally’s  rich  curls  as  she 
sat  on  the  door-step  with  her  sewing,  while 
her  mother  slept ;  perhaps  it  was  the  rustle 
of  that  breeze  in  the  lilacs  and  rose-bushes 
close  beside  her,  that  prevented  her  hearing 
a  step  on  the  path ;  but  she  felt  a  shadow'  on 
her  sunshine,  and  looked  up  to  see  handsome 
Joe  Hazard  standing  in  the  soft  blaze,  smil¬ 
ing  like  a  bit  of  sunshine  himself. 

Sally  wras  gladder  to  see  him  than  she 
meant  to  be,  and  showed  it,  and  Joe  sat 
down  beside  her  on  the  door-step,  lest  they 
should  waken  the  invalid.  For  the  same 
reason  their  voices  were  lowei'ed  to  a  confi¬ 
dential  pitch,  and  though  Joe,  being  a  native 
gentleman,  forbore  to  harass  Sally  with  an 
obtrusive  exhibit  of  his  own  plans  and  hopes, 
he  did  contrive  to  get  leave  to  come  again  be¬ 
fore  he  sailed,  and  say  good-bye ;  for  his 
furlough  would  be  short  this  time.  So  in  a 
w7eek  he  re-appeared,  and  persuaded  Sally 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  to  the  Lake  shore, 
w'here  they  sat  comfortably  down  on  a  log 
and  took  counsel  together ;  on  what  matters 
may  be  inferred  from  the  parting  w'ords. 

“  You’ll  think  on’t  now,  wron’t  ye  Sally  ? 
I  won’t  plague  for  a  real  yes  or  no,  now, 


for  I  see  you’ve  got  a  stormy  voy’ge  afore 
you,  and  you  aint  clear  how  to  lay  your 
head  yet.  We  aint  a  goin’  to  Chiny  this 
year,  only  dowm  to  Rio;  our  owners  hev 
changed  their  trade,  or  ruther  we’ve  changed 
owners;  so’s’t  Providence  permittin’,  as 
Aunt  Judy  sez,  I  shall  heave  anchor  in  the 
Bay  by  next  June  sartain.  Can  I  come  an’ 
see  ye  then  ?  ” 

“  We-e-11,”  said  Sally,  slowly,  tracing  a 
square  on  the  sand  w'ith  the  point  of  her 
parasol,  as  deliberately  as  if  her  life  de¬ 
pended  on  making  four  right  angles,  “  I 
don’t  know  but  what  it’s  a  free  country,  Mr. 
Hazard ;  I  suppose  you  can  go  where  you’re 
a  mind  to,”  and  with  that  she  gave  him 
such  a  distracting,  bewitching,  little  side¬ 
long  look  from  under  her  thick,  dark  lashes, 
that  Josiah  forgot  himself  entirely,  and  a 
faint,  little  scream  from  Sally  might  have 
given  him  the  idea  that  she  didn’t  like  to 
be  kissed,  but  he  did  not  quite  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  so. 

And  with  that  he  departed,  as  sure  of 
Sally  as  if  they  had  been  married  a  week  ; 
for  the  vanity  and  self-confidence  of  a  youth 
like  Joe  are  amazing.  Sally  was  by  no 
means  so  sure  ;  she  returned  to  tier  nursing 
and  her  anxiety,  a  little  ashamed  of  herself 
and  very  uncertain  as  to  what  she  had  or 
had  not  tacitly  promised ;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  indignation  that  she  received 
by  mail,  a  few  days  after,  a  genuine  love 
letter  from  Joe,  and  a  tiny  box  with  a  pearl 
ring  in  it,  both  of  which  she  consigned  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  her  locked  drawer, 
since  the  Nancy  Beers  had  sailed,  and  she 
could  neither  answer  nor  return  the  epistle 
or  the  gift. 

Before  winter  her  mother  failed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  by  the  New  Year  she 
was  dead.  Sally  grieved  long  and  deeply, 
but  she  was  young;  the  springs  of  life  and 
hope  were  still  elastic  within  her;  health 
fortified  her  spirits,  and  unacknowledged 
happiness  consoled  her  ;  for  Joe  would  keep 
writing  to  her,  tender,  manly  letters,  by 
every  chance  he  got :  letters  that  asked  for 
no  answer,  but  seemed  to  know  her  loneli¬ 
ness,  understand  her  need,  and  bring  her 
help  just  when  and  where  it  was  wanted. 
Before  she  knew  it,  Sally  Hart  found  her- 
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self  “  fathoms  deep  ”  in  love,  and  when 
June  came  and  brought  Joe  with  it,  there 
were  few  preliminaries  to  be  arranged  be¬ 
fore  she  consented  to  wear  the  pearl  ring  on 
her  third  finger,  and  to  give  Joe  the  promise 
which  he  so  saucily  flung  in  Grandmother 
Jopp’s  face. 

Sally  did  not  mean  to  be  married  right 
away,  but  circumstances  were  too  much  for 
her.  Joe  was  to  have  the  post  of  first  mate 
in  a  fine  new  ship  in  the  China  trade,  owned 
by  his  old  employers;  but  his  next  voyage 
would  be  a  long  one,  though  he  did  not  sail 
till  September,  and  he  could  not  leave  Sally 
homeless  till  such  time  as  he  should  return ; 
for  though  she  was  just  now  staying  with 
Grandma’  and  Aunt  Lyddy,  he  knew  that 
the  atmosphere  in  that  house  was  by  no 
means  tranquil  or  cheering,  and  that  Sally 
was  neither  mistress  of  her  actions  nor  her 
time. 

“  What’s  the  use,  Sally  ?  ”  pleaded  Joe. 
“  You  won’t  have  me  round  but  a  plaguey 
small  share  o’  the  time,  let  me  be  to  home 
all  I  can  fix  it.  Then  if  you’re  settled  down 
to  the  beach,  Aunt  Lyddy  can  stay  there 
jest  as  much  as  she  wants  ter.  You  won’t 
need  to  be  lonesome  an  hour,  either,  there’s 
too  many  Hazards  ’nd  Tuckers  down  there 
to  let  ye  pine  for  company.” 

“  A  hazardous  sort  of  place,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
asked  Sally  demurely,  but  simple-minded 
Joe  did  not  at  once  take  the  pun.  He 
stared  at  her  with  blank  eyes,  then  they 
suddenly  lit  up,  and  a  loud  laugh  followed. 

“  Ain’t  you  smart !  I  say  for’t :  Sally, 
you  be  a  clipper.  Mebbe  it’ll  be  so  hazard¬ 
ous  you’ll  get  tuckered  out !  There  !  ” 

And  with  a  fresh  explosion  of  laughter 
Joe  launched  his  first  and  only  pun.  But 
it  took  little  more  persuasion  to  fetch  Sally 
round  to  Joe’s  wish,  so  he  left  her  to  go 
home  and  furbish  up  the  old  gray  house 
that  had  been  his  father’s ;  and  Sally  betook 
herself  to  her  own  simple  preparations,  and 
the  second  week  in  July  they  were  married 
in  Grandmother  Jopp’s  parlor,  and  went 
home,  Aunt  Lyddy,  with  preternatural  tact, 
refusing  to  go  with  them,  but  promising  a 
long  visit  in  September,  when  Sally  would 
need  her  more. 

A  happy  couple  indeed  they  were,  in  more 


than  the  conventional  -term,  when  they  be¬ 
gan  life  together  in  that  old  house  ;  Joe  had 
taken  Demy  Hazard  to  Boston  with  him  to 
pick  out  some  chintz  for  chairs  and  curtains, 
and  with  surprising  taste  for  a  ’long-shore 
girl  she  had  not  only  selected  the  pattern 
and  texture,  regardless  of  Joe’s  pocket,  it 
must  be  owned,  but  she  had  offered  to  get 
up  a  sewing  bee  and  cover  the  furniture  for 
him.  Joe  was  such  a  universal  favorite  that 
the  clan  had  already  forgiven  him  for 
choosing  an  inland  wife,  and  they  all  fell  to 
work  with  zeal,  so  that  when  he  and  Sally 
alighted  from  the  rickety  wagon  sent  to  the 
station  to  fetch  them,  the  house  stood  open 
and  homelike,  and  Demy  welcomed  them  at 
the  door,  but  discreetly  slipped  away  ;  while 
Sally  took  off  her  hat  and  dust-cloak  up 
stairs,  and  then  went  over  the  house  hand 
in  hand  with  Joe.  It  was  an  old  house, 
built  New  England  fashion,  with  two  square 
rooms  either  side  of  the  front  door,  a  twisted 
staircase  in  the  narrow  entry,  and  a  kitchen 
behind,  off  one  end  of  which  a  bedroom 
was  partitioned,  and  off  the  other  a  big 
pantry  :  there  were  two  bedrooms  up  stairs, 
while  a  long  loft  or  garret  under  the  sloping 
roof  ran  from  side  to  side  over  the  kitchen 
and  its  end  rooms.  It  is  true  the  furniture 
was  old  and  quaint ;  but  Demy  had  covered 
the  great  stuffed  sofa  with  soft,  thick  cre¬ 
tonne,  a  gray  ground  strewn  with  deep  red 
carnations,  and  blue  sea-pink  flowers ;  the 
chairs  were  re-cushioned  with  the  same 
stuff,  and  curtains  of  it  hung  before  the 
windows ;  there  was  a  dark  gray  carpet  on 
the  floor,  with  a  coral  pattern  of  scarlet  in 
two  shades,  a  red  and  blue  cloth  on  the 
round  table,  where  also  were  gathered  Joe’s 
foreign  treasures, — a  Japanese  idol  or  two, 
a  few  shells,  one  of  them  holding  wild  roses 
in  its  pink  convolutions,  a  Chinese  basket 
of  foreign  nuts,  and  the  big  family  Bible  in 
the  midst  of  all.  The  room  might  have 
looked  gaudy  but  for  the  low  ceiling,  the 
gray  walls,  the  small-paned  windows  ;  but  as 
it  w7as,  there  was  only  an  aspect  of  cheer 
and  warmth,  and  a  delicate  odor  of  roses. 
The  other  room  was  all  of  Joe’s  ordering : 
he  had  brought  its  slight  bamboo  chairs,  its 
settee  of  the  same  type,  the  nests  of  tea¬ 
poys,  the  scarlet  and  black  waiters  that 
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leaned  against  the  wall,  even  the  delicate 
matting,  home  in  the  Nancy  Beers ;  and  the 
dreadful  dragons,  the  puffy  Mandarins,  the 
toppling  pagodas  nailed  against  the  wall, 
relieved  one’s  mind,  since  they  were  pic¬ 
tured  on  rice  paper,  from  a  dread  of  their 
long  and  ugly  endurance.  A  corner  cup¬ 
board  held  a  set  of  curious  China  for  tea- 
drinkings,  and  a  few  old  spoons,  quaint 
enough  to  match  the  cups  :  this  was  the 
summer  parlor.  The  kitchen  shone  with 
neatness ;  the  tea-kettle  sung  already  on 
the  stove,  the  table  was  laid  for  two,  and  in 
the  pantry  good  store  of  fresh  bread,  yellow 
butter,  cake,  berries  and  pies,  contributed 
by  friendly  neighbors,  promised  more  pres¬ 
ent  solace  than  the  ungainly  pots  of  foreign 
sweetmeats  Joe  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide.  It  was  a  simple,  clean,  cheerful 
old  house,  set  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  green 
field,  but  it  seemed  a  little  paradise  to  these 
lovers,  and  the  mighty  diapason  of  the  sea 
did  not  daunt  them,  for  they  had  each  other. 

But  when  September  came,  and  Josiah 
had  gone,  Sally  began  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  price  to  pay  in  this  world  for  even  natural 
and  honest  happiness..  She  thought  she 
had  been  lonely  before,  but  what  had  it 
been?  nothing  to  this  1  Poor  child!  she  had 
not  known  her  own  measure,  her  own  possi¬ 
bilities,  nor  were  they  yet  fully  tested. 

Aunt  Lyddy  came  on  her  visit,  and  had 
all  the  news  of  Baxter  at  her  tongue’s  end 
to  relate,  and  then  all  the  hospitalities  of 
the  beach  to  receive  and  return ;  besides  it 
was  the  year’s  busy  season  to  a  housekeep¬ 
er;  Sally  had  fruit  to  dry,  herbs  to  gather, 
apple-sauce  to  boil  down,  cranberries  to 
store,  her  few  house-plants  to  pot  for  winter 
companions ;  she  must  see  to  the  potatoes, 
the  carrots,  the  cabbages,  and  put  down  her 
winter  butter.  Her  deft  hand,  clear  head, 
and  good  sense  had  won  approbation  and 
respect  already  from  the  housewives  of 
Matoonoc,  who  were  not  the  most  skillful 
or  provident  of  their  kind,  but  too  apt  to 
live  like  their  husbands,  sailor  fashion,  from 
hand  to  mouth.  But  when  Aunt  Lyddy 
went  home,  when  the  bright,  still  days  of 
October  were  gone;  the  hillsides  that  had 
glowed  like  fields  of  blood  with  red  huckle¬ 
berry  leaves,  swept  bare  and  gray ;  the  great 


swamp  turned  from  a  gorgeous  mass  of  gold 
and  purple,  scarlet  and  green,  to  a  low  and 
leafless  stretch  of  misty  woodland;  when 
the  splendid  sapphire  sea  became  a  livid, 
sweltering  ocean  beneath  a  threatening  sky, 
and  dashed  its  sullen  anger  on  the  shore, 
or  lashed  by  mighty  windfe  drove  its  mad 
tides  high  in  air  and  far  on  land,  with  bits 
of  wreck,  and  naked  vessels ;  when  fogs  lay 
low  and  deep  over  land  and  sea,  and  the 
fog-horn  from  the  light-house  sent  its  wail¬ 
ing  warning  note  through  the  dreary  day 
and  night;  then  Sally’s  heart  failed  her, 
and  she  thought  she  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  a  sailor’s  wife  1 

'l  hank  God,  our  lives  come  to  us  only  day 
by  day  1  There  are  a  few  hours  to  endure, 
to  work,  to  fight  with  dismay,  and  then 
there  is  a  respite  at  night, — except  for  those 
who  dream  ;  and  Sally  did  not  dream,  she 
was  too  healthy,  too  practical,  too  uninjured 
by  trouble  or  pain  to  dream ;  sleep  came  to 
her  as  the  night  did,  a  blessing  from  heaven, 
and  even  the  fog-horn  ceased  to  keep  her 
ears  or  her  eyes  open  after  a  brief  experi¬ 
ence.  But  we  who  dream  :  we  who  rehearse 
every  sorrow  in  new  and  ghastlier  form; 
who  recall  the  dead  with  their  averted  eyes 
and  alien  speech  to  mock  our  longing,  and 
baffle  our  grasp ;  wno  predict  our  coming 
agonies  and  rehearse  them,  as  it  were,  be¬ 
forehand,  even  waking  with  the  certainty 
of  grief  to  come ;  or,  worst  of  all,  renew  in 
sleep  the  joys  forever  lost;  clasp  with  fond 
embrace  and  fervent  caresses  the  little  forms 
that  land  and  sea  separate  from  us  ;  see  face 
to  face  with  tender  recognition  and  welcom¬ 
ing  kiss  the  shape  and  countenance  alien¬ 
ated  from  us  for  long,  lingering  years  ;  and 
then,  from  the  keen  rapture  and  joyful  sur¬ 
prise,  wake  to  find  it  all  a  dream ;  we  know 
what  wear  and  tear  to  soul  and  body  mortal 
suffering  can  bring,  but  we  too  thank  God 
that  it  is  to-day’s  burden  only  we  have  to 
bear,  and  not  to-morrow’s ;  that  we  are 
taught  and  accustomed  to  pray  only  for  our 
daily  bread. 

So  day  by  day  the  winter  wore  away  for 
Sally,  she  had  her  work  to  do,  which  helped 
her,  as  work  always  does ;  she  had  a  chicken- 
coop  behind  her  wood-shed,  and  the  flutter¬ 
ing  inmates  amused  and  occupied  her 
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somewhat ;  the  neighbors  were  very  friend¬ 
ly  ;  she  had  a  comfortable,  pleasant  home, 
and  little  care  ;  and  with  unconscious  philos¬ 
ophy  she  comforted  herself,  thinking  how 
much  worse  off  she  might  be- — thoughts 
which  are  wonderfully  consoling  to  all  of 
us,  if  we  can  only  think  them ! 

Once  or  twice  she  heard  from  Joe,  and 
more  often  she  wrote  to  him,  hoping  some 
of  her  letters  might  reach  him,  much  as  she 
might  hope  a  dry  leaf,  wind-whirled  through 
space,  would  alight  on  any  given  shore  ;  but 
still  she  wrote.  Spring  brought  her  the 
comfort  of  outdoor  life,  the  cheer  of  spring¬ 
ing  grass,  of  budding  trees,  of  soft  winds 
and  showers,  of  work  in  her  garden,  and 
new  life  in  broods  of  bright-eyed  chicks, 
fluffy  yellow  goslings,  and  queer  little  wad¬ 
dling  ducks ;  she  loved  pets,  from  the  cross 
old  cat  she  had  imported  from  Baxter  and 
waited  on  all  winter,  to  the  neighbor’s  dron¬ 
ing  horse  that  carried  her  to  and  fro  to  the 
occasional  meeting,  or  to  get  the  semi¬ 
weekly  mail.  She  wished  in  her  secret 
heart,  with  all  the  shy  fervor  of  a  young  and 
childless  wife,  that  heaven  would  send  her 
a  little  child  of  her  own,  to  share  her  soli¬ 
tary,  longing  life  and  make  it  blessed ;  and 
for  w7ant  of  such  a  grant  she  loved  all  little 
living  things,  and  felt  hope  bud  and  blos¬ 
som  in  her  heart  as  the  spring  went  on  and 
the  birds  came,  and  all  things  grew  in  life 
and  strength  ;  for  the  dear  words  of  our 
Lord  came  back  from  Nature's  interpreting 
— “  if  He  so  care  for  these,”  and  it  seemed 
to  her  clear  as  a  special  revelation  that  Joe 
would  also  be  cared  for  and  returned  to  her 
safely. 

But  it  was  a  long  year  and  a  long  voyage. 
Summer  came  and  went,  and  Aunt  Lyddy 
with  it,  but  the  Clio  did  not  appear  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Bay  ;  hope  grew  sick,  and  faith  almost 
despaired,  till  in  the  middle  of  October  Joe 
came  in  one  day  to  the  still  clean  kitchen 
and  put  his  arms  round  Sally,  who  had 
heard  his  step  coming  up  the  path,  but  in  a 
very  agony  of  joy  could  not  rise  to  meet 
him. 

“  Only  one  month  !  ” 

Sally  looked  into  Joe’s  eyes  two  weeks 
after  his  coming,  with  a  look  of  pain  and 
surprise  hard  to.  bear. 


“Well,  Sally!  I  wish  to  mercy  I  could 
help  it ;  bless  you,  my  little  girl,  what  in 
thunder  would  you  do  ef  I  was  a  whalin’ 
cap’en?  three  years  a  v’yge,  an’  mebbe 
seven,  I’ve  knovved  it  so  to  be.” 

“  Do  !  I’d  go  with  you — ” 

“  IIo !  ho  !  ho  !  go  with  me  !  I’m  blest 
if  you  would,  dear  ;  a  whaler  ain’t  no  place 
for  women  folks,  now  I  tell  ye.  Ef  I  was 
only  owner  of  the  Clio  you  could  go  along, 
easy ;  but  a  whaler !  my  eye !  how  do  you 
think  you’d  stan’  tryin’  out?” 

“  But  only  a  month,  Joe  ?  ”  Sally  recurred 
with  feminine  persistence. 

“  That's  the  record,  Sally,  sure’s  you 
live.” 

And  seeing  she  could  not  help  it,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  be  as  cheerful  and  sweet  as  she 
could  while  her  husband  did  stay;  she  could 
cry  and  fret  afterward.  She  had  her  re¬ 
ward. 

“  The  good  Lord  bless  ye,  little  woman,” 
said  Joe,  in. a  very  husky  voice,  as  he  held 
her  tight  in  his  arms,  trying  to  say  good-bye 
under  difficulties.  “  You’ve  made  it  fair 
weather  and  easy  sailin’  for  me  ever  sence  I 
come  home,  an’  you  might  ha’  laid  an  entire 
different  course,  a  sight  easier,  too ;  but  it’s 
allers  ben  sunshine  an’  fair  winds,  though 
’twas  much  as  ever  you  could  handle  the 
ship.  I  shall  think  on’t  heaps  o’  times  a 
keepin’  watch,  fair  or  foul,  I  tell  ye.” 

And  before  Sally  could  speak  he  was 
gone,  leaving  her  heart  in  a  glow,  heavy  as 
the  parting  was. 

This  second  year  wTas  not  so  hard  for 
Sally,  and  when  the  Clio  reached  Canton 
there  was  a  letter  sent  her  that  made  her 
laugh  and  cry  too,  for  it  ran  in  this  fashion  : 

“  My  deer  Sally 

“  Here  we  be,  safe  to  Chiny,  after  a  kind 
of  a  dull  vy’ge,  never  sightin’  nothin’  nor 
nobody  so’s  to  hail  em,  save  an’  except  a 
Britisher  whereby  I  sent  you  a  letter,  but 
like  enough  this’ll  get  to  you  first.  Also  we 
had  trouble  aboard.  Cap’en  Green  he  fell 
down  the  hatchway  one  mornin’ ;  well,  I 
don’t  say  he  need  to,  I  dono’s  he  did,  ’n  I 
dono  as  he  did,  but  when  a  man  crooks  his 
elbow  pootty  often,  and  afore  breakfast  too, 
why  he’s  liable  to  trip  over  cables  and  sech, 
and  I  don’t  think  he’s  more’n  too  fit  to  boss 
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a  vessel,  which  I  never  told  you  nothing 
about  for  fear  you  might  get  oneasy,  but 
the  end  on’t  is  he  had  s’uthin’  on  the  brain 
or  in  it,  an’  he  lay  a  ravin  an’  a  tearin’  a 
month,  and  then  he  up  an’  died  two  weeks 
afore  we  made  port,  so’t  I’m  yours  to  com¬ 
mand — Cap’en  Hazard  assure  as  you  live! 
P.  S.  You  can  go  along  next  v’yage  ef  you 
want  to.  Your  very  luving  husband — 

Joe.” 

But  when  the  letter  got  to  Sally  she  knew 
very  well  she  could  go  no  voyages  with  Joe, 
there  was  another  future  before  her,  and 
one  she  by  no  means  quarreled  with,  but 
fully  meant  to  keep  secret  from  him,  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  reason  that  had  kept  him 
from  telling  her  how  incapable  a  captain 
commanded  the  Clio  when  she  last  sailed 
out  of  Boston. 

Time  went  faster  now7 :  early  spring 
brought  Aunt  Lyddy,  eager  to  help,  and 
full  of  interest,  and  the  first  of  July  actually 
saw  Grandmother  Jopp  “lighting  down,” 
as  old  ballads  have  it,  from  the  station- 
master’s  wagon  at  Sally’s  door,  in  company 
with  an  obsolete  hair  trunk  and  a  big  band- 
box  much  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  baggage-masters  and  travel. 

There  was  much  bustle  and  sharp  stir  of 
preparation  now  in  the  old  gray  house,  store 
of  tiny  garments  fluttering  in  the  hot  sun 
and  skillfully  ironed  by  Aunt  Lyddy  after 
their  due  bleaching.  Grandma  took  charge 
of  the  poultry  and  harried  them  to  and  fro 
till  hens  remonstrated,  and  geese  came 
to  open  w7ar,  whenever  her  slat  sunbonnet 
appeared  out  of  doors.  In  short,  the  dynas¬ 
ty  of  the  tranquil  gray  house  was  changing, 
and  when  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
Sally’s  wedding  day  a  pair  of  sturdy,  splen¬ 
did  boys  appeared,  the  kingdom  capitulated 
at  once,  and  was  given  over  to  its  double 
monarchy.  If  ever  there  was  a  happy  wo¬ 
man  in  the  world  it  was  Sally  Hazard  ;  she 
had  not  even  the  speck  in  her  joy  of  Joe’s 
absence,  for  she  pleased  herself  as  she  lay 
in  the  still  cool  chamber  with  thinking  how 
much  anxiety  his  ignorance  had  spared  him, 
how  delicious  his  surprise  would  be  to 
find  such  a  welcome  w'hen  he  came  home. 
So  she  lay  there  and  watched  her  babies, 
worshiping  them  with  an  undisguised  fond¬ 


ness  that  seared  Grandmother  Jopp,  but 
in  obedience  to  tradition  she  treated  Sally 
with  great  respect  and  tenderness,  though 
it  was  mighty  irksome  to  her  soul  to  do 
so. 

“  Land  o’  liberty,  Lyddy  !  ”  she  exclaimed 
one  morning,  as  she  came  into  the  kitchen 
fresh  from  a  pitched  battle  with  the  geese, 
who  would  eat  the  chickens’  food,  and  the 
belligerent  old  rooster,  who  would  fight  them 
to  his  own  destruction.  “I’m  tired  o’  mix- 
in’  and  mussin’ !  I  wish  ter  gracious  Sally’d 
git  raound  agin.  I’ve  ben  a  goin’  delicately 
like  that  old  cretur  in  the  Bible,  ’bout  as 
long  as  I  can  stan’  it,  a  whishin’  here,  an’  a 
hushin’  there,  and  a  steppin’  tippy-toe  till 
my  legs  ache.  I’d  give  two  cents  for  a  fire¬ 
cracker,  jest  to  hear  somethin’  pop  an’  done 
with  ’t.  I’m  so  tired  of  that  everlastin’ 
swash  the  water  keeps  up,  an’  that  ever- 
lastin’  ‘  hush  ’  you  keep  up.” 

Aunt  Lyddy  flared  up  in  a  weakly  way  : 

“  Why,  Mother  Jopp  !  you  do  beat  all ! 
You  know  Sally  must  be  kep’  quiet,  now 
don’t  ye?” 

“Well,  I  s’pose  so,  but  I  tell  ye  I’m  a 
goin’  to  stop  till  she’s  out  door  agin  and 
pootty  well  smarted  up,  ’n  then  I’m  a  goiu’ 
to  free  my  mind  to  her,  you’d  better 
b’lieve  1  ”  with  which  threat  she  strode  once 
more  into  the  ranks  of  greedy  geese  and 
sent  terror  and  dispersion  into  their  souls, 
by  means  of  an  old  broom  and  a  ragged 
apron  wildly  beating  the  air. 

Poor  Sally !  only  two  weeks  after  she  sat 
in  the  summer  parlor  watching  her  precious 
babies  asleep  in  either  end  of  a  long  cradle 
she  had  found  stored  away  in  the  garret,  a 
relic  of  previous  twins  in  the  Hazard  fam¬ 
ily,  when  Grandma  Jopp  came  in. 

“Ar’n’t  they  lovely,  Grandma?”  she  be¬ 
gan;  “just  see  how  soft  those  little  arms 
are,  like  satin  ;  and  such  pretty  dimples  on 
their  hands;  ar’n’t  their  heads  lovely,  too, 
so  smooth  and  round,  and  such  mites  of 
curls.  I  don’t  believe  anybody  in  the  world 
ever  saw  such  babies.” 

“  Sally,  don’t  be  a  fool !  ”  was  the  rapid 
retort;  “there’s  ben  heaps  of  babies  in  the 
world  afore,  a  sight  harnsomer  than  them 
little  puckered  things;  ’n  I  tell  you  what 
you’re  a  makin’  idols  on  ’em ;  you  love  ’em 
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too  much,  you  jest  worship  ’em  !  they’ll  be 
took  away  from  you  awful  quick,  you  see  ef 
they  aint !  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,  Grandma !  ”  Sally’s 
eyes  blazed,  and  her  cheeks  burned  with 
maternal  fury.  “I  don’t  believe  mother’s 
can  love  their  children  too  much;  if  they 
don't  love  ’em,  how  can  they  take  care  of 
them  day  and  night,  sick  or  well,  tired  or 
not?  I  believe  the  Lord  gave  them  to  me 
to  love.  He  ain't  afraid  I'll  over  love 
them;  He  won’t  take  them  away  for  that, 
I  know.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  think  so  hard 
of  Him!  ” 

“Why,  Sary  Hazard;  aint  you  kinder 
profane  ?  ’Pears  as  if  you  thought  you  was 
dredful  intimate  with  the  Lord’s  ways.” 

“Well,  I  know  He  is  good,”  snapped  Sal¬ 
ly,  with  an  unspoken  doubt  in  her  heart  -as 
to  Grandma’s  own  qualifications  of  that 
sort ;  and  then  Aunt  Lyddy,  hearing  her 
mother’s  exalted  tones,  came  in  and  inti¬ 
mated  war  among  the  poultry,  and  beguiled 
the  officious  old  lady  from  her  post ;  and  the 
next  day  she  went  back  to  Baxter. 

But  Sally  did  not  stint  her  babies  of  love ; 
she  took  them  into  her  heart  as  she  did  into 
her  arms,  with  close  and  warm  folding. 
Their  gentle  baby  breath  lulled  her  to 
sleep ;  she  woke  again  and  again  to  be  sure 
of  them,  to  spread  their  coverings  straight, 
to  turn  them  on  another  side  for  coolness,  to 
kiss  with  soft  passion  the  calm  brows  un¬ 
traced  by  thought  or  care;  and  then  she 
slept  again  like  one  who  wakes  from  a  hap¬ 
py  dream  and  sleeps  more  happily  finding 
it  is  waking  truth.  But  she  neither  neg¬ 
lected  her  household  nor  weakly  coddled 
her  children  ;  a  young  girl  came  to  help  her 
when  Aunt  Lyddy  left,  and  to  her  Sally  del¬ 
egated  the  housework  while  she  took  her 
babies  out  in  the  air,  one  on  either  arm,  in 
the  fresh  autumn  days,  or  put  them  to  sleep 
in  an  old  hammock  hung  from  two  small 
trees  by  the  shed  door.  The  babies  grew 
and  thrived  as  babies  will,  and  by  Novem¬ 
ber  Sally  began  to  make  ready  for  Joe,  but 
the  month  went  on  and  on  without  him ; 
other  vessels  that  had  sailed  since  the  Clio 
began  to  come  in,  and  in  answer  to  Sally’s 
questions  the  owners  of  the  vessel  could  only 
reply  that  they  had  newrs  of  her  leaving  port 


on  the  proper  day,  but  none  farther.  Slow¬ 
ly  the  year  fell  into  its  latter  days  but 
brought  no  more  tidings.  Sally  was  anx¬ 
ious,  but  all  the  shore  people  flocked  to  re¬ 
assure  her,  and  her  courage  did  not  fail. 
Granny  Tucker,  the  wise  woman  of  the 
clan,  had  found  and  worked  the  key  to  the 
poor  little  mother’s  nature. 

“  Keep  your  heart  up,  Sally,”  the  bent  and 
wrinkled  old  creature  said ;  “  I’ve  come  to 
see  ye  a  good  two  mile  jest  to  say  that,  keep 
your  heart  up ;  theui  babies  ’ll  pine  away  as 
sure  as  ye  don’t ;  keep  ’em  pleasant  an’  you 
keep  ’em  well ;  bitter  vittles  aint  good  for 
nobody,  leastest  of  all  for  babies,  and  them 
little  critters  is  dreadful  close  to  the  ma ; 
they're  too  little  to  know  better.  You’re 
jest  as  good  as  God  to  them,  an’  bow’d  you 
feel  ef  the  Lord  above  darkened  his  face  to 
folks?  You  keep  round ;  Joe'll  turn  up  yet 
all  right.  Hazards  don't  drown  in  water, 
now  I  tell  ye;  they’re  a  lucky  lot.” 

And  Sally  was  fortified  more  by  this 
quaint  advice  than  by  all  her  own  faith  or 
sense,  for  it  went  to  the  heart  of  her  heart, 
and  flourished.  It  was  a  wonder  to  every¬ 
body  how  she  kept  strong  and  bright  all 
that  weary  winter,  and  how  the  babies  grew. 
If  anybody  hinted  that  Joe  was  lost,  she  re¬ 
sented  it  like  an  insult.  Grandma  Jopp 
sent  her  a  letter  of  condolence  and  pious 
quotations,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
placent  “  I  told  ye  so,”  and  with  it  an  old 
crape  bonnet  and  veil  of  her  own,  laid  aside 
as  good  as  new,  which  Sally  returned,  with 
the  letter  inside,  by  the  very  next  train,  af¬ 
ter  a  burst  of  angry  tears  but  with  no  an¬ 
swer  or  acknowledgment. 

Spring  came,  but  no  word  from  Joe;  if, 
Sally’s  heart  sank  she  did  not  show  it  to  the 
public ;  she  fought  her  own  battles  in  secret 
for  her  babies'  sake,  and  rushed  out  from 
under  the  accumulating  fears  and  doubts 
that  threatened  to  crush  her,  to  that  safe 
fold  of  love  her  darlings  inhabited,  seeking 
rest  and  strength  from  their  rosy  brave 
faces,  their  clinging  arms,  their  soft  lips  at 
her  bosom,  their  shining  heads  upon  her 
breast,  and  never  seeking  in  vain.  They 
grew  in  the  keen  salt  air  and  broad  sun¬ 
shine,  with  incredible  vigor,  their  great 
dark  eyes  were  bright  and  calm,  their  dim- 
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pled  cheeks  flushed  with  health,  their  voices 
sweet  as  the  bird-voices  in  the  woods,  and 
by  the  time  their  birthday  came  they  were 
able  to  run  about  the  house,  to  stand  at 
Sally’s  knee,  to  call  the  “papa”  they  had 
never  seen,  to  mimic  the  dog,  the  cat,  the 
chickens ;  their  growth  and  forwardness 
were  the  wonder  of  all  the  beach,  and  every 
man,  woman  and  child  loved  Sally’s  babies, 
for  by  this  time  they  all  knew  Joe  was  dead. 
But  Sally  never  gave  in. 

“  When  be  you  going  to  wean  them  great 
children  ?  ”  remonstrated  Aunt  Lyddy. 

“When  Joe  comes  home  ”  was  the  quiet 
answer.  “  I  want  them  to  be  babies  till  he 
gets  here.” 

“  Oh,  Sally !  ”  whimpered  Mrs.  Lydia, 
moved  to  tears. 

“  Aunt  Lyddy,  stop  !  Joe  isn’t — dead  !  ” 
the  word  came  out  with  an  effort.  “  He’s 
coming  back.  I  know  he  is.  It’s  no  use 
for  you  to  cry  about  it.  I’m  the  one  to  cry, 
if  I  didn’t  know  better.  Babies,  call  papa !  ” 
and  with  a  tiny,  ringing  shout  the  uncon¬ 
scious  creatures  uttered  the  name  they  could 
not  know. 

“  There  !  ”  laughed  Sally  defiantly ;  “  he’ll 
come  to  hear  that,  Aunt  Lyddy !  ”  and  the 
woman  half  believed  her. 

But  the  babies  called  in  vain ;  the  summer 
passed  with  no  response.  Autumn  mocked 
the  dying  year  again  with  idle  splendors  and 
elusive  mists  of  glory;  the  frost  nipped 
sharply  all  earth’s  tender  things  ;  the  north- 
wind  sounded  its  awful  trumpet  and  hurled 
wild  defiance  at  the  surging  sea;  light 
showers  of  snow  drifted  across  the  blue  dis¬ 
tance  and  dropped  their  chill  plumage  on 
the  earth,  only  to  fade  in  dews  in  that  salt 
air.  It  was  November — it  was  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  Sally,  returned  from  dinner  at  Un¬ 
cle  Samuel  Hazard’s,  where  the  twins  had 
been  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  day,  sat 
alone  by  the  dying  kitchen  fire ;  for  her  girl 
had  gone  home  to  her  own  people  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  festival,  and  the  babies  lay  sound 
asleep  up  stairs  in  their  mother’s  bed  hug¬ 
ging  the  spoils  of  the  day  that  zealous  cous¬ 
ins  had  heaped  upon  them;  rag  dollies, 
bright  balls  of  worsted,  knitted  reins  to 
drive  the  rocking-chairs  by,  all  lay  in  their 
arms  or  scattered  about  the  white  coverlet. 


The  beautiful  curly  heads,  the  dark-lashed 
eyes,  the  red  lips,  the  dimpled  arms,  were 
all  at  rest,  and  Sally  had  left  them  at  last 
to  think  her  own  thoughts  beside  the  em¬ 
bers.  Her  weary  hands  were  clasped  about 
her  knees,  and  with  drooping  head  and  eyes 
dim  with  coming  tears  fixed  on  the  flicker¬ 
ing  blaze,  she  sat  there  in  the  quaint  old 
settle  a  picture  to  make  one’s  heart  ache : 
longing,  wearying,  agonizing  for  the  one 
presence  that  could  alone  make  the  day  a 
real  Thanksgiving  to  her  hungry  heart,  and 
praying  with  a  certain  desperation  for  Joe’s 
return.  She  heard  yet  did  not  notice  the 
swing  of  the  little  gate,  the  soft  sand-muf¬ 
fled  steps  she  should  have  known.  A  hand 
on  the  latch  roused  her ;  she  started  up  to 
see  the  door  open — to  find  herself  in  Joe’s 
arms  ! 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  asked  one 
question,  had  one  thought  but  that  Joe  was 
there ;  and  when  at  last  she  roused  to  make 
a  few  inquiries,  it  proved  to  be  the  old  story, 
the  sailor  story  that  has  broken  so  many 
hearts  with  grief  or  joy, — tempest,  ship¬ 
wreck,  peril,  rescue,  and  late  restoration  ; 
but  Sally  was  impatient  of  detail. 

“Joe!”  she  cried,  between  tears  and 
laughing,  looking  a  very  girl  again,  with 
quick  blushes  on  her  fair  face,  “Joe,  it  is 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  you  have  had  no 
feast;  come  up  stairs  and  put  away  these 
worn  rags  for  your  Sunday  suit,  and  I’ll  get 
your  supper.” 

“  Jest  as  if  it  wouldn’t  ha’  been  Thanks¬ 
giving  to  me  to-day  ef  ’twas  July,  Sally. 
But  I  am  kinder  sharp-set  I  allow.  I’ve 
driv  all  day  to  git  here,  and  had  only  jest  a 
bite  to  a  tavern.” 

But  Sally  was  half-way  up  the  stairs,  and 
Joe.  wondering  at  her  unusual  particularity 
about  his  dress,  followed  her  to  the  bedside 
of  his  babies. 

A  long  breath  heaved  his  great  chest ;  he 
looked  at  them,  then  at  Sally,  and  fell  on 
his  knees  at  the  bedside  and  hid  his  face  in 
the  pillow  without  a  word.  It  was  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  keen  emotion  over  the  reticent 
New  England  temperament,  but  only  the 
triumph  of  a  moment ;  he  lifted  his  head 
and  looked  at  Sally,  who  stood  crying  and 
smiling  like  a  rainbow,  and  a  gleam  of  hu- 
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mor  lit  his  suspiciously  shining  eyes  as  he 
spoke. 

“  T’aint  fair  to  double  up  things  on  a  feller 
so,  Sally !  One  Thanksgivin’  was  all  I  could 
steer ;  two  on  ’em’s  agin  chart  an’  compass. 
I  vow  ef  I  aint  ship- wracked  agin  !  ” 


But  years  after,  when  other  children 
climbed  to  his  arms  or  leaned  against  his 
knees,  there  was  no  story  they  liked  to  hear 
or  he  loved  to  tell  so  well  as  the  story  of  his 
“Double  Thanksgiving.” 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 


All  readers  of  English  history  know  that 
England  has  twice  been  overrun  by  invaders 
-who  have  established  themselves  permanent¬ 
ly  in  the  country,  and  mingled  their  blood 
with  that  of  earlier  inhabitants.  In  the 
eleventh  century  occurred  the  conquest  by 
the  Normans  under  William.  These  as¬ 
sailants  from  across  the  channel  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  of  the  same  faith  as  the  people  whom 
they  subdued.  Nor  were  they  very  remote 
of  kin.  The  adventurous  race  of  Normans, 
or  Northmen,  who  chose  out  for  themselves 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe  which 
they  seized  and  held  by  their  military  prow¬ 
ess,  were  of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  our 
Teutonic  family.  They  established  a  dy¬ 
nasty  of  their  own  in  Russia,  and  maintained 
themselves  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  for 
several  centuries.  In  France  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  among 
whom  they  had  planted  themselves  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  French  or  Latin  element  was 
imported  into  our  English  tongue.  But  the 
Saxons,  who  in  the  fifth  century  possessed 
themselves  of  England,  were  at  that  time 
heathen ;  having  substantially  the  same  re¬ 
ligion  as  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
other  Germanic  nations  before  their  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  Christian  population  by  a  tribe  of 
pagans,  who  parceled  out  the  country  among 
themselves  and  created  in  this  wTay  the  Sax¬ 
on  kingdoms.  In  process  of  time,  not  far 
from  A.  D.,  600,  Gregory  the  First,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  -who  was  a  monk  and  a  pope — in 
whom,  in  fact,  the  Papacy  full-blown  first 
appears — sent  another  monk,  Augustin,  with 
forty  companions  as  missionaries  to  this 
people,  for  whom  the  interest  of  Gregory 
had  been  excited  by  seeing  several  fair- 
haired  captives  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
Saxons,  and  were  offered  on  the  slave-market 
for  sale.  Gregory  had  wished  to  go  himself 


among  them  as  an  Evangelist,  but  his  elec¬ 
tion  against  his  will  to  the  Papacy  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  doing  so.  The  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  was  effected.  At  Cantei'- 
bury  there  is  an  old  church  hardly  less  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  historical  student  than  the 
ancient  cathedral  itself ;  a  Saxon  church, 
but  having  thin  Roman  bricks  inserted  here 
and  there  in  its  walls  ;  materials  which  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  still  earlier  Christian 
edifice  that  stood  on  the  same  spot  before 
the  Saxons  trod  foot  in  England.  Within 
this  church  it  is  thought  reposes  the  dust  of 
Bertha,  the  first  Christian  Princess  of  Kent, 
who  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  from  Gregory,  and  whose  influence 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  her  pagan  hus¬ 
band,  Ethelbert,  to  the  Gospel. 

Thus  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  Christians, 
and  like  their  brethren  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
Roman  Catholic  Christians.  They  were 
even  for  a  while  especially  subservient  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  conversion.  The 
Sees  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  were  estab¬ 
lished  ;  cloisters  and  schools  were  founded  ; 
scholars  arose  like  the  venerable  Bede  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age;  and  missionaries  were  sent  forth  to 
evangelize  other  peoples,  Boniface,  the  apos¬ 
tle  of  Germany,  being  the  most  eminent. 
Modern  Anglican  Christianity  is  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  ecclesiastical  system  which 
was  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  Rome  was 
maintained  in  its  essential  character  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  its  external 
features  was  left  intact  at  the  Reformation. 
The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
the  successor  of  Theodore  and  the  other  Prel¬ 
ates  who  held  the  same  office  in  the  Saxon 
church  of  the  seventh  century. 

But  the  Saxons  were  the  conquerors  of  a 
Christian  population.  The  old  Britons  be- 
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longed  to  the  Celtic  race,  which,  in  times  too 
far  back  for  any  record  to  be  left  of  them, 
had  emigrated  from  Asia  to  Europe,  had 
spread  themselves  over  Gaul  and  the  British 
islands,  and,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
had  mingled  with  the  Iberians,  the  prior  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spain.  A  portion  of  them, 
moving  eastward,  gained  a  permanent  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  district  of  Asia  known  as  Gala¬ 
tia  ;  and  it  was  to  a  church  made  up  of  this 
Celtic  tribe  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  “  to 
the  Galatians  ”  The  Celts  belonged  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  division  of  peoples,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  nearly  all  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  but  to  a  different  stem  from 
that  of  the  Teutons.  Julius  Caesar  spent  ten 
years  in  Gaul  (from  B.  C.  58  to  49),  and 
made  two  expeditions  to  Britain.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  people  of  both  countries  are 
highly  interesting,  and,  as  concerns  France, 
they  answer  well  to  the  character  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  inhabitants.  For  instance,  he  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Gauls  as  brave  and  impetuous  in 
assault,  but  as  wanting  in  endurance  and  for¬ 
titude.  Britain,  though  slow  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed,  at  length  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Romans,  from  the  firths  of  Scotland  to  the 
channel  in  the  south.  Christianity  was 
early  introduced  among  its  people,  although 
the  old  legends  \Vhich  tell  of  labors  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  among  them,  and  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea — in  honor  of 
whom  the  hawthorn  at  Glastonbury  was 
thought  to  bud  annually  at  Christmas — are, 
of  course,  fictions.  Tertullian,  the  North 
African  Father,  early  in  the  third  century, 
speaks  of  Christianity  as  already  established 
in  Britain.  In  tha  last  great  persecution  of 
the  church  by  the  Roman  government,  un¬ 
der  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (about  A.  D., 
300),  although  the  British  Christians  were 
shielded,  in  great  measure,  by  the  favor  of  the 
Roman  Regent,  Constantins  Chlorus,  the 
father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  there  were 
still  some  martyrs ;  among  them  St.  Alban, 
a  Roman  soldier ;  after  whose  name,  cen¬ 
turies  later,  a  famous  monastery  was  called, 
which  stood  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  St. 
Albans  in  Hertfordshire. 

After  the  Saxon  invasion  the  Celtic  Chris¬ 
tians  preserved  their  language  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  Wales,  where  many  of  them  took 


refuge.  In  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are 
still  found  the  descendants  of  different 
branches  of  the  old  Celtic  stock  which  for¬ 
merly  possessed  the  whole  island  of  Albion, 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  hostile  relations 
that  subsisted  of  necessity  between  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  prevented  the 
Saxons  from  receiving  an  effectual  Christian 
influence  from  the  old  British  Church.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  until  the  mission  of 
Augustin  and  his  associates  that  the  Saxons 
gave  up  their  idolatrous  services,  received 
baptism,  and  came  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
Christian  Priesthood. 

It  was  natural  that  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  should  first  manifest  itself  in  the 
relaxing  of  its  authority  in  the  remote  prov¬ 
inces.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  the  practical  control  of  Rome  in  Britain 
grew  W'eaker,  and  the  intercourse  of  that 
country  with  the  continent  became  more 
and  more  restricted.  The  old  British  Church 
was  isolated  from  its  sister  churches  on  the 
continent  during  the  two  centuries  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  The 
occurrence  of  this  event  brought  the  two 
types  of  Christianity  and  ecclesiasticism,  the 
old  British  and  the  Roman,  face  to  face. 
Agreeing  in  the  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  the  two  classes  of  Priests,  those  of  the 
Culdees  as  the  British  Christians  were  called, 
and  those  commissioned  from  Rome,  found 
themselves  at  variance  upon  a  number  of 
points.  Most  of  them  pertained  to  the 
ritual ;  but,  though  of  minor  consequence 
in  themselves,  these  were  clothed  with  high 
importance  in  that  age,  when  outward  ob¬ 
servances  were  so  much  valued,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  uniformity  in  modes  of  worship 
so  greatly  exaggerated.  First  of  all,  the  old 
British  Christians  had  not  learned  to  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
to  own  a  supremacy  which  had  grown  up 
without  any  agency  or  participation  on  their 
part.  They  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  as 
Augustin  and  his  coadjutors  were.  With 
these  missionaries,  the  primacy  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  bishop  was  a  principle  of  great  mo¬ 
ment.  Then,  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
manner  of  celebrating  Easter.  This  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  so  great  as  many  writers  have 
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supposed ;  since  it  grew,  in  the  first  place, 
simply  out  of  an  adhesion  to  an  old  method 
or  cycle  for  calculating  the  day  of  the  fes¬ 
tival, — a  cycle  which  had  been  supplanted 
on  the  continent  by  one  of  later  invention ; 
and,  secondly,  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that,  whereas  the  old  Britons  let  Easter 
come  between  the  14th  and  21st  of  the 
month,  (inclusive,)  the  Roman  Catholics 
held  to  the  interval  between  the  15th  and 
the  22d.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  old  British  observance  has  led  many 
historians — as,  for  example,  Neander  and 
Thierry, — to  infer  that  the  early  Christian¬ 
ity  of  Britain  was  planted  from  Asia  Minor, 
where,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  there  was 
a  peculiar  commemoration  which  gave  to  the 
Christians  who  adopted  it  the  name  of 
“  Quartodecimans,”  or  observers  of  the  14th 
day.  The  old  Britons  were  not  Quartodec¬ 
imans  ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  agents 
most  concerned  in  the  first  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  England,  were  from  Asia.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  came  over  from 
Gaul.  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  some 
of  them  had  been  born  and  trained  in  the 
East,  but  this  is  not  indicated  by  the  rites 
or  creed  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  Britain. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Celt  and  Saxon  on  the  matter  of  Eas¬ 
ter  was,  that  they  observed  the  festival  on 
different  days,  so  that  while  one  fasted  the 
other  feasted.  We  can  see,  at  this  day,  that 
a  grave  quarrel  on  such  a  ground  implies  a 
spirit  of  intolerance.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  nevertheless,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  of  the  superstitious  temper  of  the 
age,  that  Easter  was  the  grand  festival  of 
the  Christian  year,  and  an  observance  that 
ran  back  to  the  verge  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Each  side  urged  in  its  own  behalf  the  argu¬ 
ment  derived  from  what  it  mistakenly  con¬ 
sidered  an  immemorial  usage.  How  much 
graver  are  some  of  the  controversies  which 
occasion  bitterness  and  breed  division  even 
among  Protestant  Christians  to-day  ? 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Saxons  related  to  the  ton- 
sure.  The  Saxon  priests  had  the  round  ton- 
sure;  they  shaved  off  the  hair  in  a  circle 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  Celtic 
priests  had  the  crescent-shaped  tonsure; 


they  shaved  the  hair  on  the  front  of  the 
head  up  to  a  boundary  line  drawn  from  ear 
to  ear.  When  the  two  classes  of  clergymen 
met,  they  stared  at  one  another  with  mutual 
surprise.  The  shaving  of  the  head  was  a 
monastic  custom,  which,  like  many  other 
usages,  passed  from  the  monks  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  priesthood.  The  shaving  of  the  head 
was  of  old,  in  the  East,  one  of  the  natural 
and  customary  signs  of  grief,  penitence,  and 
withdrawal  from  the  world.  The  monks 
gradually  took  it  up,  as  a  mark  of  their  holy 
calling,  and  of  their  segregation  from  soci¬ 
ety.  The  method  of  shaving  the  head  was 
not  uniform  in  all  places  and  times,  and  the 
old  Britons,  as  in  other  things,  had  here 
retained  an  earlier  fashion  which  had  long 
before  become  obsolete  among  their  brethren 
on  the  Continent.  The  Roman  priests 
called  their  tonsure  “the  tonsure  of  Peter,” 
just  as  they  ascribed  so  many  other  customs 
to  the  authority  of  that  apostle,  or  of  those 
who  sat  in  his  chair.  They  stigmatized 
the  tonsure  of  the  Celtic  priests  as  “  the  ton- 
sure  of  Simon  Magus,”  to  whom,  from  eaidy 
times,  it  had  been  usual  to  attribute  here¬ 
sies  of  all  sorts,  as  to  a  common  father. 

The  rule  of  celibacy  which  had  now  be¬ 
come  established  in  the  churches  connected 
with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  was  not  in  vogue 
in  Britain.  Subsequently,  the  Celtic  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  continent  came  into  conflict 
with  the  missionaries  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  on  this  subject.  But  we  do  not  read 
of  any  special  dispute  on  this  particular 
topic  in  the  course  of  the  early  controversy 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  old  Brit¬ 
ish  churches. 

There  were  other  differences  of  less  conse¬ 
quence,  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  mode  of 
administering  baptism,  and  conducting  wor¬ 
ship.  The  old  British  Church  was,  on  the 
whole,  nearer  to  the  Scriptures  in  its  spirit, 
less  bound  by  human  traditions,  and  more 
pure ;  although  its  superiority  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  when  compared  with  the  Church 
planted  among  the  Saxons,  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  exaggerated. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  Christian  bodies.  Augustin  and  his 
followers  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce 
the  old  British  Christians  to  abandon  their 
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obnoxious  peculiarities,  and  come  under 
the  Episcopal  superintendence  and  authority 
of  the  Pope.  But  this  request  they  steadily 
refused  to  accede  to.  The  result  was  mu¬ 
tual  hostility  for  a  time.  The  Saxons  per¬ 
secuted  their  non-conformist  brethren.  This 
resort  to  coercion,  it  is  pleasant  to  know, 
was  after  the  death  of  Augustin,  as  Bede 
informs  us,  and,  therefore,  without  sanction 
from  him.  There  were  periods  of  peace, 
however,  between  the  two  sets  of  Christians. 
Celtic  bishops  and  other  preachers  came  in 
from  Scotland,  to  aid  in  the  good  work  of 
teaching  the  Gospel.  Several  synods  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute,  and  of  effecting  a  harmo¬ 
nious  union.  At  length,  at  Whitby,  near 
York,  in  the  year  664,  there  was  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  presence  of  Oswin,  King  of 
Northumberland,  when  Colman  appeared  as 
the  powerful  representative  of  the  old  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  W  ilfrid  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
After  hearing  the  arguments,  the  King  gave 
his  will  for  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that 
Peter,  having  the  keys  of  Heaven,  might 
otherwise  exclude  him  from  admission  with¬ 
in  its  gates.  The  Roman  party  no  doubt 
brought  forward  their  usual  claim  to  the 
succession  from  Peter  as  resting  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  their  doctrine 
of  the  precedence  and  supreme  authority  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
transmission  of  these  prerogatives  to  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolitan  church  which 
he  was  said,  to  have  founded  and  ruled. 
Colman  retired  from  England,  and  confined 
his  labors  to  his  own  people.  The  old  Brit¬ 
ish  Church  gradually  melted  away  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  under  the  Saxon  rule, 
or  became,  in  process  of  time,  absorbed  in 
the  body  which  had  secular  power  on  its 
side,  and  which  stood  in  organic  connection 
with  the  other  churches  of  Western  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

But  in  Ireland  the  Celtic  Church  long 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  manifest  the 
independent  spirit  as  regards  Rome,  which 
was  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Old  British  Christians.  The  true  story  of 
Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  has  been  so 
overlaid  with  legendary  rubbish  by  the 
fancy  of  devotees  and  the  credulity  of  chron¬ 


iclers,  that  he  is  almost  regarded  as  a  myth¬ 
ical  personage  by  many  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  main  facts  of  his  history, 
however,  as  well  as  the  traits  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  are  well  ascertained  \  and  he  deserves 
to  be  held  in  honor  for  his  noble  services  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Gospel  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  dark  age.  Fortunately  we  have  two 
documents  from  his  own  pen.  Both  are 
written  in  Latin.  The  first  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  autobiography.  It  bears  the  name  of 
“  Confession,”  and  appears  to  have  been 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
imputations  of  incompetency  or  unfaithful¬ 
ness  in  his  mission.  It  is  obviously  candid 
and  truthful,  and  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
see  that  its  author  was  a  sincere  and  godly 
man.  The  other  is  a  Letter  relating  to 
Coroticus.  This  man  was  a -Welsh  chief¬ 
tain  who  had  stolen,  on  some  piratical 
excursion,  a  number  of  Patrick’s  Irish  con¬ 
verts,  and  had  refused  to  release  them.  It 
is  an  earnest  and  Stern  rebuke  addressed  to 
this  marauder,  who,  although  he  had  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  not 
shaken  off  his  lawless  habits.  These  two 
brief  works  are  the  almost  exclusive  sources 
of  our  authentic  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  Patrick.  We  learn  from  the  “  Con¬ 
fession  ”  that  his  father  was  a  deacon  named 
Calpurnius,  and  his  grandfather  a  presbyter, 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  His  father, 
Patrick  tells  us,  had  a  farm  at  Bonaven, 
now  Kil-Patrick,  between  Dumbarton  and 
Glasgow,  and  there,  probably,  he  was  born. 
His  name  was  Succat ;  Patricius  being  a 
Latin  name  afterwards  adopted.  He  speaks 
with  some  compunction  of  his  neglect  of  his 
studies  in  his  boyhood,  which  accounted  for 
his  very  defective  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Although  religiously  trained,  he  did  not 
experience  conversion  until  his  heart  was 
changed  through  the  sorrows  and  hardship 
that  providentially  befell  him.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  was  seized  by  freebooters 
who  had  landed  on  the  coast,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  off  to  Ireland.  Here  he  was  sent  into 
the  field  by  his  master — whose  name,  if  we 
may  trust  here  the  later  chroniclers,  was 
Milchu — to  tend  cattle;  and  in  this  service 
he  remained  for  six  long  years.  While  thus 
enduring  the  pains  of  exile  and  slavery,  the 
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good  seed  which  had  been  sown  at  home  in 
his  heart  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit.  He 
turned  to  God.  His  great  joy  was  in  prayer. 
Often,  in  one  day,  as  he  tells  us,  he  would 
pray  a  hundred  times,  and  in  the  night  not 
less  frequently.  Not  seldom  he  arose  before 
daylight,  and,  in  the  mountains  and  woods, 
it  might  be  in  the  midst  of  snow  or  rain, 
his  praises  and  supplications  were  sent 
upward  to  heaven.  “  The  Spirit,”  he  says, 
;  was  burning  within  me.”  One  night,  in 
a  dream  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him  : 
“  Thy  fasting  is  well :  thou  shalt  soon  return 
to  thy  country.”  Some  time  after,  he  had 
another  dream  in  w'hich  the  same  voice 
informed  him  that  the  ship  was  in  waiting, 
but  was  distant  two  hundred  miles.  There 
may  be  here  an  error  in  the  transcription, 
which  has  exaggerated  the  distance.  But 
Patrick  left  his  master,  and — “ in  the  power 
of  God,”  he  says,  “  who  directed  my  course 
for  good” — he  repaired  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  found  a  ship.  The  captain  at  first 
roughly  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he  turn¬ 
ed  away;  but  one  of  the  sailors  called  him 
back,  and  he  was  then  hospitably  received 
in  the  vessel,  without  any  demand  being 
made  for  passage  money.  For  three  days 
they  were  at  sea ;  and,  after  gaining  the 
land,  they  were  obliged  to  wander  about  for 
twenty-eight  days,  in  danger  of  starvation. 
The  prayers  of  Patrick  were  followed  soon 
after  by  the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  swine, 
so  that  their  hunger  was  relieved.  They 
met  with  some  wild  honey,  also ;  but  Pat¬ 
rick  declined  to  taste  of  it,  fearing  that  it 
was  tainted  with  idolatry, — one  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  having  said:  “This  is  an  offering; 
thank  God.” 

Patrick  was  at  length  restored  to  his 
relatives.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  was 
again  carried  off  by  Scottish  freebooters, 
and  that  he  went  to  Gaul;  but  from  the 
text  of  the  “  Confession  ”  as  it  stands,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  these  questions.  He 
narrates  clearly  the  version  of  his  under¬ 
taking  his  mission  in  Ireland.  He  was  at 
home  with  his  parents.  “  And  there,”  he 
says,  “  in  the  dead  of  night,  I  saw  a  man 
coming  to  me  as  if  from  Hiberio  ” — this  is 
the  name  by  which  he  designates  Ireland— 

“  whose  name  was  Victorious,  bearing  innu¬ 


merable  Epistles.  And  he  gave  me  one  of 
them,  and  I  read  the  beginning  of  it,  which 
contained  the  words,  ‘  The  Voice  of  the 
Irish.’  And  whilst  I  was  repeating  the 
beginning  of  the  epistle,  I  imagined  that  I 
heard  in  my  mind  the  voice  of  those  who 
were  near  the  wood  of  Fochet,  which  is 
near  the  Western  Sea.  And  thus  they 
cried  :  ‘  We  pray  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come, 
and  henceforth  walk  amongst  us.’  And  I 
was  greatly  pricked  in  heart,  and  could  read 
no  more ;  and  so  I  awoke.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  that  after  many  years  the  Lord  grant¬ 
ed  unto  them  the  blessing  for  which  they 
cried.”  Again,  on  another  night,  he  heard 
in  his  sleep  a  voice  saying :  “  He  who  gave 
Ilis  life  for  thee  is  He  who  speaketh  in 
thee.”  A  third  vision  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  his  mind  that  Christ  called  him  to 
the  work  of  converting  the  people  among: 
whom  he  had  toiled  as  a  slave. 

Of  the  particulars  of  his  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  the  original  documents  are  silent.  The 
legend  that  he  visited  Home  and  obtained 
the  benediction  of  Pope  Coelestine  I.  is 
groundless;  since,  in  the  first  place,  the 
“  Confession”  would  not  have  passed  over  in 
silence  an  event  of  such  consequence,  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Church  re¬ 
mained  for  centuries  independent  of  Home 
renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Patrick  was  himself  subject  to  the 
Homan  See. 

The  date  of  the  mission  of  Patrick  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  somewhere  between  A. 
D.  430  and  440.  Some  things  respecting 
the  character  and  effects  of  his  work  are 
sufficiently  well  ascertained.  He  first  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  chieftains.  No  other 
method  of  reaching  the  clans  into  which 
the  people  were  divided  was  possible.  Had 
a  portion  of  one  of  these  tribes  been  con¬ 
verted,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  ruler 
and  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  the  new  faith 
would  have  been  quickly  extirpated  by 
violence.  Patrick  succeeded  in  winning: 
the  attention  and  adhesion  of  some  of  these 
rulers.  They  adopted  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  thousands  of  the  people  received 
baptism,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
tutelage  of  Patrick  and  his  assistants.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  encounter  oppo- 
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sition  and  peril.  The  Druidical  priesthood 
had  been  the  accepted  guides  Of  the  Irish, 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  they  were  the 
acknowledged  guides  of  the  Celtic  nations 
generally.  They  did  not  relinquish  their 
influence  and  control  without  a  struggle. 
The  fact  that  the  religious  buildings  which 
were  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Patrick 
and  his  brethren  were  fortified,  shows  that 
the  Christians  had  to  fear  armed  opposition. 
The  seats  of  missionary  effort,  and  of  edu¬ 
cation,  were  the  monasteries  which  the 
missionaries  established.  In  connection 
with  these  establishments,  the  arts  of  civil¬ 
ized  life,  as  far  as  they  were  preserved,  were 
exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
There  learning  was  cultivated.  Patrick 
may  frankly  lament  his  own  defective  train¬ 
ing,  which  he  was  too  truthful  and  humble 
to  attempt  to  conceal ;  but  to  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  founding  institutions  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  continued  for  centuries  after¬ 
wards  to  be  centers  of  light.  From  them 
missionaries  and  scholars  went  forth  to  the 
countries  of  Europe,  by  whom  in  dark 
times  the  torch  of  learning  was  kept  from 
being  extinguished,  and  the  Gospel  taught 
to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it. 

Patrick  made  it  an  important  part  of  his 
work  to  raise  up  preachers  from  among  the 
native  converts.  The  Druids  understood 
the  art  of  writing,  and  had  some  literature 
of  their  own.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
Roman  alphabet  was  introduced  by  Patrick, 
and  Christian  letters  in  Ireland  were  the 
fruit  of  the  instruction  given  in  connection 
with  the  churches  and  cloisters  of  which 
the  missionaries  were  the  founders. 

There  was  a  greater  degree  of  toleration 
towards  the  old  superstitions  than  was  gen¬ 
erally  practiced  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  the  northern  nations.  Patrick 
did  not  demolish  at  once  the  pagan  idols 
and  structures  :  he  wrote  upon  the  pillar- 
stones  the  names  and  symbols  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  In  the  room  of  the  old  festivals 
he  substituted  Christian  commemorations. 
“  Nothing  is  clearer,”  says  a  writer  on  the 
subject,  “  than  that  Patrick  engrafted  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  Pagan  superstitions  with  so 
much  skill  that  he  won  the  people  over  to 
the  Christian  religion  before  they  under¬ 


stood  the  exact  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  belief;  and  much  of  this  half 
Pagan,  half  Christian  religion  will  be  found, 
not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  in  the  superstitious  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  to  the  present  day.”  It  was  largely 
on  account  of  this  ingenious  accommodation 
of  teaching  and  ceremonies  to  the  condition 
of  the  heathen  to  whom  Patrick  preached, 
that  his  great  success  was  due.  A  great 
part  of  his  converts  were,  no  doubt,  at  first, 
merely  nominal  adherents  of  the  new  faith. 
But  they  learned  to  revere  their  religious 
teachers,  and  by  degrees  were  educated  to 
a  better  knowledge,  and  often  to  a  sincere 
acceptance,  of  Christian  truth. 

Patrick  erected  churches  and  oratories  over 
the  land.  His  religious  establishments  were 
frequently  endowed  with  lands  bestowed  by 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  rulers  whom 
he  converted.  In  this  way,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  the  rights  of  chieftainship  were  acquired 
by  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses.  They 
became  themselves  the  leaders  of  clans,  and 
by  this  mingling  of  temporal  aud  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  the  cause  of  the  church  was 
strengthened.  In  consequence  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  monasteries  were  protected 
from  violence  and  from  plunder.  The  head 
of  the  clan,  who  was  frequently  either  the 
Abbot  himself,  or  a  kinsman,  could  summon 
the  body  of  his  adherents  to  repel  an  attack. 
“The  spirit  of  clanship  readily  transferred 
itself  to  the  monastery.” 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty 
respecting  the  date  either  of  Patrick’s  birth 
or  death.  The  story  that  he  lived  to  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  rests  on 
hardly  better  foundation  than  the  tradition 
that  he  exterminated  the  snakes  from  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  The  documents 
from  his  own  pen  to  which  we  have  referred, 
afford  us  the  means  of  judging  both  of  his 
intellectual  character  and  his  moral  spirit. 
He  made  no  claims  to  learning,  although  he 
appreciated  its  A^alue.  But  of  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  his  Christian  feelings, 
there  is  gratifying  proof.  In  the  epistle 
which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  out¬ 
rages  of  Coroticus,  there  is  manifest  a  right¬ 
eous  abhorrence  of  wrong-doing.  His  first 
remonstrance  to  the  robber  chief  had  been 
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received  with  disdain,  and  the  clergy  by 
whom  it  was  conveyed  were  dismissed  with 
scorn  and  insult.  Patrick  concludes  his 
letter  thus:  “I  therefore  earnestly  request 
of  every  one,  whosoever  as  a  willing  servant 
of  God  may  become  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
that  it  be  not  withheld  from  any  one,  but 
rather  that  it  be  read  before  all  the  people, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Coroticus  himself. 
May  God  inspire  them  to  return  to  a  better 
mind  towards  Him,  that,  even  though  late, 
they  may  repent  of  their  impious  deeds. 
They  have  been  murderers  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord;  but  let  them  repent,  and  set 
free  the  baptized  captive  women  whom  they 
have  heretofore  carried  off;  so  shall  God 
count  them  worthy  of  life,  and  they  shall  be 
made  whole  here  and  forever.  Peace  to  the 
Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.”  To  this  doxology  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Patrick  wrote  ‘glory’  (gloria),  and  not 
‘peace’  (pax),  and  that  there  has  been  an 
error  in  transcription.  The  tender  love  of 
Patrick  to  his  Christian  flock  is  strongly 
evinced  in  this  same  epistle.  He  rejoices 
that  those  who  had  been  slain  by  the  law¬ 
less  marauders,  had  migrated  to  a  land 
“  where  there  shall  be  no  night,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  death  any  more.”  “  Therefore,”  he 
adds,  “shall  ye  reign  with  apostles,  and 
prophets,  and  martyrs ;  and  ye  shall  receive 
everlasting  kingdoms,  as  He  testifieth,  say¬ 
ing)  ‘  They  shall  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Without  are  dogs, 
and  sorcerers,  and  lions  and  perjurers  ;  their 
portion  is  the  lake  of  eternal  fire.’  ”  “  The 
Church,”  he  says,  “weeps  and  wails  over 
her  sons,  and  over  her  daughters  whom  the 
sword  has  not  yet  slain  but  who  are  exiled 
and  carried  off  to  far  off  lands,  where  sin 
openly  prevails  and  shamelessly  abounds.” 
“  I  grieve  for  you ;  I  grieve,  my  well-beloved, 
for  myself ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  rejoice 
within  myself  that  I  have  not  labored  in 
vain  and  that  my  pilgrimage  has  not  been 
in  vain ;  and  yet  there  hath  come  to  pass 
this  so  horrible  and  unspeakable  outrage.” 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Confession  ”  : 
“  But  I  pray  those  who  believe  and  fear  God, 
whosoever  may  condescend  to  look  into  or 


receive  this  writing  which  Patrick  the  sin¬ 
ner,  although  unlearned,  wrote  in  Htberio,  if 
I  have  done  or  established  any  little  thing 
according  to  God  s  will,  that  no  man  ever 
say  that  my  ignorance  did  it,  but  think  ye 
and  let  it  be  verily  believed  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  God.”  If  genuine  humility  before 
God,  love  to  Christ,  and  willingness  to  suffer 
for  Ilis  cause,  make  a  man  a  Christian  dis¬ 
ciple,  Patrick  was  one.  It  is  a  trite  remark, 
but  a  remark  which  it  is  often  necessary  to 
make,  that  men  must  be  judged  by  their 
relation  to  their  own  times.  It  is  a  folly  to 
expect  that  in  a  superstitious  age  men  will 
be  free  from  superstition.  The  precepts 
relative  to  judging  others,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  must  be  remembered  when  we 
are  making  up  verdicts  in  relation  to  char¬ 
acters  in  the  past.  If  we  knew  nothing  of 
our  New  England  ancestors  except  that  they 
hung  witches,  we  should  have  little  respect 
for  their  memory.  The  spirit  of  men  must 
be  judged  by  their  fruits,  on  the  whole,  and 
in  the  aggregate.  Protestant  Christians, 
keenly  alive  as  they  are  to  the  evils  of  ex- 
ternalism  in  religion,  and  to  the  errors 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  connects  with 
the  Gospel,  are  apt  to  pass  hasty  and  super¬ 
ficial  judgments  upon  the  missionaries,  and 
upon  Christians  generally  in  the  mediaeval 
period.  They  are  in  danger  of  failing  to 
recognize  the  true  piety  which  glowed  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  had,  to  be  sure,  em¬ 
braced  an  ascetic  theory  respecting  the 
Christian  life,  and  who  exaggerated  the 
worth  and  function  of  sacramental  observ¬ 
ances.  Ignorance,  unless  it  be  willful,  is  not 
to  be  charged  upon  men  as  a  sin;  and  there 
may  co-exist  with  great  ignorance,  and  with 
manifold  misconceptions  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  duty,  a  deep  and  absorbing  love 
to  God,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  struggling  for  ascendency  over 
the  evil  of  the  world.  In  the  ages  that  en¬ 
sued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
during  the  partial  eclipse  of  learning  and 
civilization,  there  was  true  piety  not  only 
among  the  great  missionaries  and  school¬ 
men,  and  devotees — men  like  Bernard,  An¬ 
selm,  Boniface,  St.  Francis — but,  also,  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life.  The  succession 
of  the  early  and  primitive  Church  is  not  to 
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be  sought  chiefly  in  the  sects  -which,  here 
and  there,  broke  off  from  the  Latin  Com¬ 
munion,  nor  is  it  to  be  sought  in  any  hie- 
rarchial  line,  but  rather  in  the  multitudes  of 
holy  men  and  women,  who,  amid  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  ignorance  and  imperfect  teach¬ 
ing,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  love  to  Christ, 
and  of  aspiration  after  the  holiness  and  joy 
of  his  perfected  kingdom.  In  the  soul  of 
many  a  monk,  pouring  out  his  supplications 
in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  sinful,  or  tran¬ 
scribing  the  Scriptures  with  patient  and  lov¬ 
ing  care,  there  dwelt  a  faith  and  love  which 
blessed  himself,  and  blessed  all  who  knew 
of  his  spirit  and  his  employments. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  teachers 
who  were  trained  in  the  ancient  Irish 
Church,  there  are  two  who  are  entitled  to 
special  notice.  The  first  is  Columba,  who 
was  born  about  the  year  520,  and  belonged 
to  a  regal  family.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life  he  traveled  extensively  in  Ireland, 
and  was  active  in  founding  churches  and 
monasteries.  While  on  a  visit  to  relatives 
in  North  Britain,  he  resolved  to  conse¬ 
crate  his  days  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  Piets  in  that  region.  His  labors 
were  successful  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Grampian  hills,  and  among  the  islands  on 
the  west  of  Scotland.  The  island  of  Iona 
(Iby)  was  granted  to  him  by  its  possessors. 
Here  he  established  a  monastery  which  be¬ 
came  celebrated  throughout  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  devotion  and  learning  of  its  in¬ 
mates.  At  length  old  age  overtook  him, 
and  his  missionary  work  drew  to  its  close. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  on  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  still  persevered  in  his  favorite 
employment  of  copying  the  Bible,  and  on 
that  Sunday  night,  as  he  was  praying  at  the 
altar,  his  strength  left  him,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  weeping  brotherhood  who  -were 
gathered  around  him,  he  breathed  his  last, 
being  then  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
Iona  was  deemed  a  holy  isle,  and  kings 
sought  for  a  sepulture  here,  feeling  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  have  their  bones  rest  in  its  sacred 
soil,  where  they  could  not  be  molested  with¬ 
out  sacrilege.  During  the  life-time  of  Co¬ 
lumba  monks  and  priests  from  afar  chose 
this  isle  for  the  place  of  their  abode.  Order 
and  sanctity  reigned  in  the  society  over 


which  Columba  presided.  His  influence 
with  barbarian  chieftains,  to  win  them  to 
the  religion  of  the  cross,  was  potent.  Along 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  those  northern  regions  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  house¬ 
building. 

The  second  of  the  great  Irish  missiona¬ 
ries  of  whom  we  would  speak  was  Columba- 
nus.  He  was  born  about  the  year  550,  at  a 
time  when  strenuous  efforts  wTere  made  in 
England  by  the  Roman  priests  to  bring  the 
old  British  Christians  into  allegiance  to 
Rome.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  thorough 
student,  and  at  length  entered  the  cloister 
of  Bangor,  in  Ulster,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  Irish  monasteries.  About 
the  year  590,  accompanied  by  twelve  breth¬ 
ren  from  his  cloister,  he  gained  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Abbot,  to  go  over  to  Gaul,  their 
design  being  to  journey  farther,  and  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  heathen  tribes.  First,  he  set¬ 
tled  near  the  Vosges  mountains,  and,  after 
a  few  years,  another  missionary  station  was 
established  by  them  at  Fontaines.  During 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  these  monks  da- 
bored  among  the  wild  and  rude  inhabitants, 
teaching  them,  and  ministering  in  all  ways 
to  their  spiritual  and  bodily  necessities. 
They  gained  great  favor  with  the  common 
people,  but  the  boldness  of  Columbanus  in 
rebuking  the  vices  of  the  Frank  rulers  pro¬ 
voked  their  anger.  He  also  declined  to 
abandon  the  views  in  regard  to  the  Easter 
festival  in  -which  he  had  been  bred,  and  to 
fall  in  with  the  Romish  observance.  For 
these  causes  he  was  at  length  driven  out  of 
the  country.  He  went  first  to  Upper  Italy, 
and  then  came  northward  up  the  Rhine,  in¬ 
to  the  territory  of  the  heathen  tribe  of 
Alemanni,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a 
time.  Political  disturbances  drove  him 
again  into  Italy,  where  he  founded  the 
cloister  of  Bobbio,  on  the  Appenines,  and 
there  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  All  the 
recoi’ds  and  traditions  in  respect  to  Colum¬ 
banus,  present  him  before  us  as  a  man  of 
holy  character,  equal  to  the  most  arduous 
labors  and  self-denial,  of  inflexible  integri¬ 
ty  in  adhering  to  his  convictions,  and  of  too 
much  independence  of  mind  to  be  overawed 
by  the  authority  of  Rome,  which  even  then 
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was  becoming  exalted  in  the  Western  na¬ 
tions. 

The  incursions  of  Northmen  into  Ireland 
after  the  ninth  century,  drove  the  people,  to 
a  great  exteut,  away  from  the  settlements 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  were  very  disastrous 
to  the  growing  civilization  of  the  country. 
The  Normans,  who  invaded  England  under 
William  of  Normandy,  undertook  their  con¬ 
quering  expedition  by  the  authorization  of 
the  Pope,  and  bearing  a  banner  which  he 
had  blessed.  Much  more  willingly  would 
the  Papal  See  naturally  concede  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  kings  of  England  the  privilege  of  sub¬ 
duing  and  ruling  the  Irish,  who  were  still 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
monwealth  over  which  Rome  exercised  do¬ 
minion.  The  Normans  themselves  would 
not  lack  the  disposition  to  extend  their  sway 
beyond  England  to  the  neighboring  island. 
The  Normans  from  England  first  landed 
upon  Irish  shores  in  May,  1169.  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  (the  only  Englishman  who  was 
ever  made  Pope,)  had  expressly  empowered 
Henry,  early  in  his  reign,  to  subjugate  and 
reform  the  Irish.  The  first  conquests  were 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  called 
Strongbow.  These  he  was  compelled  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  royal  master.  Henry  pro¬ 
duced  the  bull  of  Adrian,  and  proceeded  to 
establish  his  regal  authority  in  Ireland. 
The  follies  of  Prince  John  produced  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  new  conflicts  were  required  before 
the  Norman  rule  was  permanently  estab¬ 
lished.  With  this  conquest  of  the  country 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
lost.  The  English  rule  brought  with  it  the 
reduction  of  all  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  institutions  under  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Latin  Church.  In  this  way  the  oid  Church 
of  Ireland,  hitherto  free,  became  Roman 
Catholic. 

It  is  a  strange  chapter  of  history.  That 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  whom  all  Roman 
Catholic  Irishmen  revere  as  the  patron  saint 
of  their  country,  should  not  have  been  born 
in  Ireland,  and  should  not  have  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  singular.  Yet  such  is 
the  undeniable  historical  fact.  A  Celt, 
indeed,  yet  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  the 
prime  agent  in  planting  the  Gospel  in  Ire¬ 
land.  A  man  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 


rule  of  the  Pope  is  the  hero  and  saint  of  a 
people  surpassed  by  none  in  zealous  loyalty  to 
the  Roman  See.  When  the  other  peoples  of 
Western  Christendom  had  owned  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Ireland, 
alone,  for  centuries  kept  up  its  ecclesiastical 
autonomy.  But  the  Irish,  if  slow  of  coming 
into  the  fold,  have  since  made  up  for  it  by 
their  abounding  devotion  to  the  Papacy. 
Of  all  Roman  Catholic  nations,  the  Irish 
are  the  most  unreserved  and  eager  in  their 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  In  Italy,  in  France, 
among  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  there  are 
manifestations  of  discontent  at  every  new 
aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy.  Not  so  in 
Ireland.  There,  there  are  none  who  would 
abate  a  jot  from  the  Holy  Father’s  extreme 
claims  of  authority.  We  have  not  far  to  go 
for  the  reasons  for  this  fact.  Ever  since 
Henry  VIII.  broke  off  the  connection  of 
England  with  the  Papacy,  Protestantism — 
the  Anti-Papal  cause — has  been  introduced 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced,  as 
far  as  force  could  avail,  upon  an  unwilling 
people.  This  long  course  of  religious  op¬ 
pression  could  have  no  other  result  than  to 
intensify  the  zeal  of  those  whose  faith  per¬ 
secution  could  not  destroy.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cause  in  Ireland  has  been  allied 
for  centuries  with  the  feelings  of  patriotism. 
Hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  hatred  of 
English  tyranny  have  mingled  in  one 
stream.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
this  tyranny  should  have  started  in  the  bull 
of  a  Pontiff ;  that  the  hated  rule  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  should  have  begun  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  granted  by  the  head  of  that  religion 
to  which  the  Irish  of  to-day  cling  with 
such  absorbing  devotion.  Verily,  Irish  his¬ 
tory  has  a  tragic  Hibernian  quality  through¬ 
out. 

The  present  condition  of  Irish  Catholi¬ 
cism  illustrates  the  folly  of  all  religious 
persecution  which  fails  to  exterminate  the 
creed  that  it  assails.  In  Spain,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  persecution  of  Protestants 
was  a  success,  because  it  was  thorough.  It 
did  not  stop  short  of  the  entire  extirpation 
of  its  victims  and  of  the  worship  w'hich  they 
had  introduced.  This  was  possible  because 
Protestantism  had  struck  no  very  deep  root 
in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  nation.  But  in 
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Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  since 
the  Norman  conquest,  has  been  too  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  popular  mind  to  be  dis¬ 
lodged  by  violence.  Yet,  should  the  Irish 
ever  abandon  their  unreasoning  adherence 
to  their  traditional  faith,  and  substitute  the 
light  of  inquiry  for  sentiment  and  passion, 
and  should  they  come  to  embrace  the  cardi¬ 
nal  principles  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
system,  they  will  be  able  to  recur  with  spe¬ 
cial  satisfaction  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Irish  church.  They  will  then  have  a  not 
less  cordial,  though  it  be  a  more  intelligent, 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  mythical  haze  in  which  he  is  now  en¬ 
veloped,  will,  to  be  sure,  disappear ;  but  his 
real  excellence,  and  the  glory  of  his  work 
as  the  Apostle- of  Ireland  will  remain.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  near 
prospect  of  such  a  transformation  in  Irish 
Catholicism.  Nevertheless,  an  event  has 
lately  occurred  which  is  more  conducive  to 
such  a  result  than  anything  that  had  taken 


place  for  centuries.  As  long  as  the  Protest¬ 
ant  church  was  an  establishment  in  Ireland, 
it  was  utterly  vain  to  think  of  persuading 
the  Irish  to  part  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed  and  embrace  that  of  their  English 
neighbors.  No  man  can  rationally  hope  to 
win  men  to  his  opinions  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  inflicting  upon  them  a  flagrant 
injustice.  Protestantism  in  Ireland  has 
been  practically  paralyzed  by  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  has  chosen  to  occupy  towards 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish.  This  great, 
though  tardy,  act  of  political  justice  has  in 
truth  liberated  the  Protestant  religion  from 
its  fetters.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  by  this  long-continued  injustice 
will  be  at  once,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
obliterated.  Still  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  one  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  advancement  of  the  evangelical  reformed 
faith  in  Ireland  has  been  removed  out  of 
the  way.  George  P.  Fisher. 
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We  were  talking,  my  wife  and  I,  about 
the  best  way  of  keeping  Sunday.  We  have 
had  a  great  many  talks  on  that  subject.  It 
is  very  apt  to  come  up  Sunday  evenings,  in 
the  calm  that  follows  the  early  stowage  of 
the  children  in  bed.  I  had  been  recalling 
various  ways  I  had  known  of  keeping  it — or 
spending  it,  as  the  case  might  be. 

There  was  the  way  of  my  boyhood  in  that 
little  hill  village  in  the  Housatonic  valley. 
Voices  keyed  to  quieter  tones,  newspapers 
laid  away.  If  all  of  us  were  well  all  of  us 
went  to  church,  without  fear  of  tramps 
molesting  the  empty  house.  No  child  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  the  sermon.  He  could 
dispose  of  its  first  half  hour  very  comfort¬ 
ably  in  counting  and  eating  the  seeds  on  a 
head  of  caraway.  The  last  half  was  wea¬ 
rily  long,  unless  a  baby  cried,.,  or  a  dog 
walked  up  and  down  the  aisle,  for  his  diver¬ 
sion.  Sunday  school  was  held  at  noon. 
We  went  through  its  perfunctory  exercises 
dutifully,  as  a  part  of  the  day’s  routine. 
The  teacher  read  his  questions  from  the 
question-book.  I  no  more  thought  of  ask¬ 


ing  him  a  question  than  of  flipping  a  paper 
wad  at  him.  There  was  little  to  do  in  the 
afternoon  but  to  skim  the  library  book  I 
had  brought  home  from  Sunday  school.  Its 
story  usually  moved  on  high  moral  stflts 
amid  the  customs  of  English  life,  and  its 
frontispiece  portrayed  an  English  lad, 
in  a  mannish  silk  hat,  walking  in  a 
church-yard.  A  Sunday  walk  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  there  was  some  relief  in 
the  fact  that  the  summer  pasturage  was  a 
mile  away,  and  I  could  dispose  of  an  hour 
or  more  in  fetching  the  cows.  And  on  no 
other  night  of  the  week  did  I  show  such 
zeal  in  filling  the  wood-box  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Evening  brought  me  the  alter¬ 
native  of  wrestling  with  sleepiness  at 
church,  or  fighting  with  fear  under  the 
bedclothes  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
there.  I  never  went  to  the  evening  meeting 
but  I  fully  decided  that  I  would  stay  at 
home  the  next  time,  and  whenever  I  staid 
at  home  I  resolved  that  I  would  never  do  it 
again.  From  first  to  last  the  day  was  dec¬ 
orous  and — dull.  It  was  by  no  means  up  to 
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the  standard  of  Sabbath  strictness  held  by 
my  godly  grandfather,  whose  children  were 
taught  that  to  crack  a  walnut  would  be 
cracking  the  commandment.  But  that 
could  not  have  been  the  reason  why  I 
awoke  Monday  morning  to  such  a  sense  of 
comfort,  in  the  thought  that  there  stretched 
before  me  six  days  in  which  free  commun¬ 
ion  with  eel-lines,  and  chestnut  trees,  and 
weekly  Tribunes ,  and  even  onion  beds  and 
Algebra  lessons  was  permissible. 

Then  there  were  the  Sundays  of  that 
winter  spent  close  upon  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  My  genial  host,  pillar  of  the  Disci¬ 
ples’  church  in  the  grove  near  by,  never  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  my  habit  of  blacking 
my  boots  and  shaving  on  Sunday  morning. 
His  faithful  conscience  would  have  whipped 
sleep  from  his  eyes  if  he  had  gone  to  bed 
Saturday  night  leaving  such  secular  tasks 
to  be  performed  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  But  I 
found  it  harder  than  he  to  relish  the  large 
dinner  parties — with  their  chat  about  neigh¬ 
borhood  love  affairs,  the  changes  in  the 
cattle  market,  and  the  prospects  in  politics 
— to  which  he  and  his  neighbors  betook 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  soon  as 
the  elder’s  benediction  closed  the  morning 
service.  His  notion  of  Sabbath  observance, 
was  an  Old  Testament  abstinence  from  all 
work,  excepting  always  the  housework  of 
preparing  the  biggest  dinner  of  the  week. 
The  worldly  thought  strangled  spiritual  im¬ 
pression,  I  fear. 

There  were  the  army  Sundays,  too,  may 
they  never  return  but  in  memory !  Day 
for  tedious  inspections  and  clanging  re¬ 
views  ;  for  policing  quarters  and  filling  req¬ 
uisitions  ;  for  changing  camp,  and  begin¬ 
ning  forward  movements.  What  Christian 
colonel  or  chaplain  so  zealous  that  he  did 
not  soon  surrender  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  keeping  up  a  Sunday  service  in  the 
regiment.  What  multitudes  of  men  first 
losing  their  hold  of  Sunday  afterwards  lost 
hold  of  everything  good.  This  letting 
down  of  regard  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  is  not 
the  least  nor  the  least  enduring  of  the  evil 
legacies  which  were  left  us  by  the  war. 

There  came  back,  too,  those  September 
Sundays  in  that  most  delightful  of  old 
world  cities,  Edinburgh.  How  quiet  the 


town  is  !  How  far  away  the  rocky  face  of 
Arthur's  Seat  seems  in  that  soft,  morningr 
haze !  What  a  change  comes  over  the 
silent  streets  as  the  hour  for  divine  service 
approaches,  and  the  crossing  converging 
streams  of  people  pour  into  the  churches  ! 
How  the  penny  offerings  patter  into  the 
basin  in  the  vestibule !  How  devoutly  all 
join  in  singing  those  marvels  of  versifica¬ 
tion  in  the  psalm  book  !  What  a  flutter  of 
leaves  as  every  one  follows  the  Scripture 
reading  in  his  own  Bible  !  How  fresh  they 
seem  as  they  walk  home  from  a  two  or  even 
a  three  hours’  service !  Ho  ale-houses  are 
open ;  no  train  cars  are  running ;  no  cabs 
wait  on  the  streets  for  hire.  But  the  scene 
changes  as  the  afternoon  wears  on.  The  ten 
and  twelve-story  tenements  of  the  Old  Town 
pour  their  idle  unkempt  crowds  upon  the 
streets.  Traces  of  the  Saturday  night  de¬ 
bauch  are  written  on  almost  every  other 
face.  The  animal  instincts  are  uppermost. 
The  street  preachers  get  but  momentary  at¬ 
tention.  High  street,  to  the  very  steps  of 
St.  Giles,  is  full  of  witless  gabble.  In  no 
other  city  of  the  world  do  law  and  custom 
unite  to  secure  such  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no 
other  Protestant  city  in  which  drink  does  a 
more  dreadful  work.  And  last  year — if 
last  year  was  like  the  years  that  preceded 
it — nearly  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  births 
in  Sabbath-keeping  Scotland  were  illegiti¬ 
mate. 

Sundays  in  Venice,  also.  If  sensuous 
delight  were  all  one  wanted  for  his  Sabbath, 
he  need  go  no  farther.  To  glide  in  a  gon¬ 
dola  along  the  placid  surface  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  past  its  old  palaces  and  churches,  and 
under  its  famed  Bialto,  is  the  revel  of  the 
eye,  the  poetry  of  motion.  What  gayly 
clad  and  merry  voiced  groups  are  idling  on 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark !  What  a  pictur¬ 
esque  sight  as  the  pigeons,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  flutter  down  among  the  people, 
when  the  bronze  vulcans  on  the  clock  tower 
strike  two,  for  the  dinner  which  the  city 
gives  them !  But  whether  one  saunters 
among  the  pictures  with  -which  the  old 
masters  enriched  the  palace  of  the  Doges, 
or  is  drawn  into  the  dense  current  of  prom- 
enaders  along  the  Mols,  or  joins  the  scat- 
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tering  and  motley  company  that  straggle 
through  church  doors  here  and  there  while 
mass  is  celebrated — a  single  soulless  Sunday 
in  this  pleasure-loving  city  is  enough  to 
make  the  dullest  service  in  a  New  England 
meeting-house,  seem  delightful. 

“Well,”  said  my  wife — after  our  talk 
had  rambled  over  various  aspects  of  Sun¬ 
day  observance,  stretching  between  the  old 
New  England  Sabbath  on  one  side,  and 
the  continental  Sunday  on  the  other — “  the 
Kinneys  have  come  nearer  to  my  idea  of 
the  best  use  of  Sunday  than  I  ever  came 
myself.” 

My  wife  and  the  two  youngest  children 
boarded  with  the  Kinneys  a  week  last  year, 
while  the  rest  of  us  “  went  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial.”  She  was  just  beginning  to  give  me 
some  account  of  her  Sunday  with  them 
when  the  baby  signified  his  desire  for  her 
presence  in  the  nursery,  with  such  empha¬ 
sis  as  to  close  the  conversation  at  once;  I 
was  reminded  of  her  remark  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  falling  in  with  Mr.  Kinney,  as  I  left 
our  gate  for  my  walk  up  town.  Repeating 
it  to  him,  I  notified  him  of  my  intention, 
then  and  there,  to  commit  highway  robbery 
on  whatever  wisdom  he  might  have  about 
him  in  reference  to  the  best  use  to  be  made 
of  Sunday. 

“Really,  I  don’t  think  I  carry  as  much 
around  with  me  as  your  wife  has  led  you 
to  suppose,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile.  “  The 
best  way  to  keep  Sunday  was  one  of  those 
subjects  that  I  never  really  gave  much 
thought  until  Tom  and  Ruth  came  to  their 
teens,  and  I  began  to  feel  the  need  of  tak¬ 
ing  my  reckonings.  Looking  back  to  our  own 
childhood,  my  wife  and  I  both  felt  that  the 
day  was  not  all  to  us  then  that  it  might  have 
been.  Not  that  either  of  us  was  put  into  a 
strait-jacket  of  special  strictness.  But  the 
day  was  dull.  It  wasn’t  a  joy  to  us.  We 
found  no  enlargement  in  it.  We  had  to 
confess,  too,  that  our  use  of  it  in  these  later 
years  had  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  had  drifted  on  with  no  special  plan  for 
making  the  most  of  it.  We  determined  to 
find  a  better  way ;  and  as  we  have  felt 
around  for  it,  we  have  driven  a  few  stakes, 
one  by  one,  where  we  felt  sure  of  our  bear¬ 
ings.” 


“  That's  it,”  said  I,  “  now  I  want  to  know 
where  you  have  driven  some  of  them.” 

“  Well,  to  begin  with,”  he  answered,  “we 
fully  believe  that  the  day  is  meant  for  spir¬ 
itual  uses,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  spiritual  influences  as  contrasted  with 
the  secular  activities  of  the  rest  of  the  week. 
We  try  to  put  whatever  occupies  us  on 
other  days  as  far  away  as  possible.  If  I 
were  an  editor,  I  wouldn’t  read  even  a  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  on  Sunday.  It  would 
keep  me  too  much  in  my  week-day  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  I  were  a  farmer,  I  wouldn’t 
tempt  myself  to  plan  about  work  by  walk¬ 
ing  in  my  fields.  If  I  wTere  a  theological 
student,  I  would  put  aside  such  religious 
books  as  tended  to  recall  the  studies  of  the 
week.  Much  less  would  I  write  even  a 
religious  editorial  if  I  were  an  editor,  or 
answer  a  business  letter  if  I  were  in  trade. 

“  So  we  clear  the  decks  of  work  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  just  as  far  as  we  can.  The  chil¬ 
dren  take  their  baths  ;  the  Sunday  changes 
of  clothing  are  laid  out;  the  meals  are 
planned  so  as  to  make  the  girl  as  little 
work  in  the  kitchen  as  may  be.  That  saves 
us,  too,  from  hurry  and  confusion  in  the 
morning,  and  gives  us  time  for  an  extra 
hymn  at  family  worship,  and  a  little  pleas¬ 
ant  talk  if  occasion  offers,  about  the  chapter 
we  read  from  the  Bible,  or  upon  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  lesson  for  the  day.  We  lay 
aside  one  of  our  papers,  the  Evangelist,  as 
soon  as  it  comes,  for  Sunday  reading,  and 
for  several  years  I  have  taken  Good  Words, 
which  we  have  set  apart  in  the  same  way  as 
our  magazine  for  Sunday.  The  children, 
also,  while  they  are  small,  have  their  Sun¬ 
day  toys  that  they  do  not  play  with  on 
other  days ;  a  Noah’s  Ark,  one  box  of 
picture  blocks,  and  a  doll,  w’hich  is  dressed 
for  church,  and  taken  regularly  to  hear 
Johnny’s  sermon  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  sitting-room. 

“Our  Sunday  school  comes  at  nine,  and 
as  Mrs.  Kinney  and  I  each  teach  a  class,  no 
one  is  left  at  home  but  Janet — our  hired  girl 
— and  two-year-old  Ted.  We  all  stay  at 
church.” 

“  But  I  should  think  your  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  would  squirm  out  of  the  pew,”  I  in¬ 
terrupted,  as  I  remembered  what  a  weari- 
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ness  to  the  flesh  the  church  service  often  is 
to  youngsters,  who  have  been  bottled  up  in 
Sunday  school  for  an  hour  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  it. 

“  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  holding 
Sunday  school  at  that  hour,”  he  replied. 
“  But  the  children  are  rarely  uneasy,  unless 
there  is  a  strange  minister  in  the  pulpit. 
Our  pastor  succeeds  better  than  some  do  in 
making  the  services  interesting  to  little 
folks.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  on 
the  rest  of  the  exercises  as  merely  the  set¬ 
ting  for  the  sermon.  He  thinks  worship 
should  be  the  central  idea  of  the  service, 
and  that  the  congregation  should  take  an 
active  part  in  it.  So,  as  well  as  anthems  by 
the  choir,  we  have  familiar  hymns  that  all 
can  sing.  Then  we  unite  in  repeating  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  and  in  reading  some  one  of 
the  grand  old  psalms  that  are  the  very 
spirit  of  worship  crystallized  in  words. 
Just  before  the  benediction  is  pronounced 
all  join  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  children 
take  part  in  all  this  with  interest,  and  with 
real  reverence,  I  think.  And  I  confess  that 
these  slight  liturgical  additions  seem  to  me 
an  improvement  to  the  traditional  Presby¬ 
terian  formula — so  long  as  we  don’t  go 
through  them  on  a  gallop,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  late  to  dinner.  Then  we  have  the 
envelope  system  of  weekly  offerings,  and 
each  child  drops  in  his  own  contribution, 
garnered  in  some  way  during  the  week. 
The  minister  always  makes  mention,  too,  of 
the  needs  of  the  little  petitioners  who  are 
following  him  through  his  morning  prayer, 
and  no  matter  how  short  his  sermon  is 
there  is  always  some  illustration,  if  nothing 
more,  for  the  children.  Sometimes  he 
preaches  a  little  five-minutes’  sermon  for 
them  before  the  regular  discourse,  and  from 
the  same  text — an  idea  which  he  found  in 
Newman  Hall’s  service,  he  says,  in  Surrey 
chapel.  The  children  are  not  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  but  are  sure  to  be  more  inter¬ 
ested,  because  of  it,  in  the  sermon  that 
follows. 

“  Our  dinner  comes  soon  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  service.  We  have  a  simple  meal,  but 
we  try  to  make  it  the  pleasantest  of  the 
week.  Mrs.  Kinney  and  Janet  plan  for  as 
choice  cooking  then  as  for  a  tea-party.  We 


aim  to  give  it  a  special  flavor  of  its  own,  to 
have  something  extra,  if  only  two  or  three 
bunches  of  raisins.  If  we  can  have  flowers 
on  the  table  only  once  a  week  in  winter,  we 
have  them  on  Sunday.  We  try  to  have  the 
first  dish  of  strawberries  and  the  first  green 
peas  then,  if  we  can.  It  is  as  leisurely, 
bright  and  happy  a  meal  as  we  can  make  it. 

“  I  think  we  have  set  no  stake  with  more 
confidence  than  the  one  which  fences  out  a 
second  church  service.  I  used  to  think  that 
besides  attending  the  Sunday  school  and 
morning  service,  I  ought  to  go  to  church  in 
the  evening,  and  attend  an  afternoon  prayer¬ 
meeting  when  there  was  ‘  special  interest  ’ 
in  the  congregation.  But  I  really  can’t  find, 
in  Scripture  or  reason,  any  warrant  for 
spending  so  much  of  the  day  in  church.  I 
suppose  the  time  was  when  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
mons  were  the  special  spiritual  and  intellect¬ 
ual  stimulus  of  the  week  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  But  that  time  has  passed.  There 
is  too  much  good  reading  in  reach  of  all  of 
us.  And  while  I  am  satisfied  that  one  ser¬ 
mon  on  Sunday  is  enough  for  me  to  hear,  I 
am  doubly  sure  that  one  sermon  a  week  is 
enough  for  my  minister  to  prepare.  What 
with  meetings  of  presbytery,  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts,  sociables  and  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  funerals  and  weddings,  pastoral  visits 
and  Sunday  school  talks,  what  with  news¬ 
papers  and  quarterlies  to  be  skimmed  and 
the  whirling  thought  in  science,  philosophy 
and  politics  to  be  kept  up  with,  all  the  ser¬ 
mons  that  the  average  minister  writes  be¬ 
yond  one  a  week  will  be  below  his  best. 
And  in  these  days  he  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  bring  anything  but  his  best  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  has  turned  aside  from  all  the 
wealth  of  current  and  classic  literature  to 
give  him  audience.  And  I  can’t  see  that 
the  device  of  preparing  but  one  sermon  and 
supjfiying  the  other  with  a  prayer-meeting 
talk — spread  out  a  little  longer  and  thinner — 
helps  the  matter. 

“  Mr.  Giddings  gives  us  good  sermons,  as 
sermons  go,  right  along.  But  I  am  sure 
there  was  a  lesson  in  the  way  his  sermon 
took  hold  of  his  audience  last  Sunday.  It 
was  one  that  he  delivered  not  long  ago  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbytery.  I  suppose  he  put  three 
times  the  labor  upon  it  that  he  usually  does 
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or  can,  upon  a  sermon.  But  it  was  so  much 
more  effective  than  his  average  discourses, 
that  I  could  but  say  to  myself,  ‘  If  you  were 
only  allowed  to  put  all  the  week’s  strength 
into  one  sermon  that  you  now  have  to  di¬ 
vide  between  two,  how  much  better  it  would 
be  all  around.’  ” 

“Nevertheless,  I  don’t  see,”  said  I,  “how 
we  can  get  along  with  only  one  service ; 
there  are  so  many  who  must  stay  at  home 
in  the  morning.  And  if  a  second  service  is 
necessary  it  ought  to  be  well  sustained.” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  thought  of  all  that,”  was  the 
reply,  “Janet’s  is  a  case  in  point.  When 
my  wife  goes  she  has  to  stay  at  home  with 
Ted,  and  there  should  be  a  service  that  she 
can  attend  in  the  evening.  But  why 
shouldn’t  three  or  four  churches  unite  in 
supplying  it?  As  long  as  there  is  such  an 
easy  path  out  of  the  difficulty  I  don’t  feel, 
for  my  part,  like  going  to  church  simply  to 
help  keep  up  three  services  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  when  only  one  is  needed.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
service.” 

He  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  seemed 
half  an  apology  for  speaking  with  such 
warmth,  and  half  a  query  whether  I  would 
what  to  hear  any  more.  “Well,  you  are 
just  coming  to  that  part  of  the  subject  that 
interests  me  most,”  said  I,  “  what  do  you  do 
with  these  afternoons  from  which  you  have 
fenced  out  preaching  and  prayer-meetings  ? 
Take  a  nap  after  dinner?  ” 

“  Sometimes,  but  not  often,”  was  his  an¬ 
swer.  “We  find  a  little  exercise  better 
than  a  nap,  for  Sunday  sleepiness.  That’s 
where  we  have  driven  another  stake — that 
a  ration  of  exercise  is  just  as  necessary  on 
Sunday,  as  on  a  week  day.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  me  that  people  will  try  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  ‘  on  the  go  ’  from  daylight  to 
dark  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  utterly  quiet 
all  day  Sunday.  How  many  times  I’ve 
looked  at  our  wood-pile  on  Sunday  and 
ached  to  snatch  an  axe  and  whack  into  it. 
I’ve  had  people  tell  me  that  they  got  enough 
work  during  the  week  and  never  ached  to 
chop  wood  on  Sunday.  But  what  comfort¬ 
able  naps  they  would  take  during  the  ser¬ 
mon  !  So  some  way  of  getting  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  things  we 


look  out  for  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We 
haven’t  come  yet  to  Lyman  Beecher’s  device 
— wasn’t  it?  of  a  pile  of  sand  in  the  cellar, 
to  shovel  from  one  side  to  the  other,  after 
church.  Lately,  though,  I’ve  been  thinking 
of  getting  a  health-lift  to  fall  back  upon  in 
unpleasant  weather.  Generally  we  take  a 
brisk  walk,  two  or  three  of  us  together.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  have  some  errand  than 
to  merely  stroll  about  for  the  sake  of  the 
walk.  Sometimes  we  go  to  the  cemetery  to 
water  the  geranium  on  little  Jamie’s  grave. 
Some  of  us  always  walk  over  to  my  sister’s 
to  see  ‘  grandpa.’  He  doesn’t  get  out  now, 
and  these  Sunday  calls  from  the  children 
are  one  of  his  weekly  treats.  Last  Sunday 
the  two  girls  went  with  me  to  take  some 
delicacies  to  an  old  Irish  woman  who  used 
to  wash  for  us,  but  has  had  a  long  spell  of 
sickness  this  summer.  It  did  the  girls  good 
to  see  how  some  of  our  poor  neighbors  live, 
and  they  came  back  from  the  walk  with 
brain  and  heart  freshened  for  the  afternoon’s 
reading.  In  lack  of  some  such  errand,  or  if 
the  children  get  nervous  and  uneasy  in  spite 
of  it,  I  take  them  to  the  back  door  and  tell 
all  hands  to  run  down  the  gravel  walk  to 
the  other  side  of  the  garden,  and  back,  five 
times  without  stopping.” 

“  But  won’t  others,  who  see  you  taking 
these  Sunday  walks  with  the  children,  fol¬ 
low  your  example  and  go  out  for  mere  pleas¬ 
ure  seeking  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  There’s  no  such  example  for  them  to 
follow,”  was  his  answer.  “  They  have  no 
more  right  to  plead  my  decorous  walk  to  the 
cemetery  in  the  afternoon,  as  an  excuse  for 
nutting  excursions,  than  they  have  my  walk 
to  church  in  the  morning.  I  am  willing 
they  should  follow  my  example  in  doing 
what  I  do.” 

“Still,  I  think  you  must  grieve  some  of 
the  brethren,”  I  said. 

“May  be  I  do,”  he  replied.  “Just  as 
those  Scotch  churches  which  use  an  organ 
grieve  their  brethren  by  such  ‘  desecration  ’ 
of  the  Lord’s  house.  Sometimes  you  ought 
to  defer  to  the  narrow  views  of  your  breth¬ 
ren  ;  sometimes  you  ought  to  show  them 
the  better  way  by  walking  in  it.  I  do  not 
find  the  strictness  of  the  Puritan  Sunday 
laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
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But  I  do  find  that  the  Saviour  took  special 
pains  to  show  his  disapproval  of  the  Phari¬ 
saical  strictness  of  his  day.  He  not  only 
healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  he  walked  in  the  fields,  visited 
among  his  Mends  and  accepted  invitations 
to  dinner  from  strangers.  If  he  were  stop¬ 
ping  at  our  house,  I  believe  he  would  be  as 
ready  to  call  on  old  Mrs.  Maroney  as  he  was 
to  go  and  see  Simon’s  wife’s  mother ;  or  as 
willing  to  visit  the  cemetery  with  us,  as  he 
was  to  walk  through  the  wheat  fields  with 
his  disciples.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  at  home  ?”  I  asked, 
as  he  halted  again  in  his  story. 

“  W e  have  no  set  routine.  Each  of  us 
older  ones  expect  to  spend  a  little  time  by' 
himself,  with  his  Bible.  The  day  always 
seems  to  lack  something  when  we  miss  this 
‘  still  hour.’  Our  half  hour  or  so  of  singing 
— Ruth  is  already  beginning  to  ta'ire  her 
mother's  place  at  the  piano  a  part  of  the 
time — will  be  one  of  the  sweetest  memories 
of  the  day  with  the  children  after  they  leave 
home,  I  think.  We  sing  hymns  and  other 
sacred  music  for  the  most  part,  of  course. 
But  some  choice  old  ballad  or  home  song 
often  chimes  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 
Tom  has  just  gone  away  to  fit  for  college, 
you  know,  and  one  of  the  new  occupations 
of  the  afternoon  or  evening,  is  for  each  one 
of  us  to  write  something  in  the  weekly  home 
letter  to  the  dear  fellow. 

“  We  read  together  a  great  deal— my  wdfe 
or  I  reading  aloud  to  the  rest,  or  the  older 
children  reading  to  the  younger.  We  find 
that  this  fellowship  in  reading  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  children.  We  are  rather 
shy  of  the  average  Sunday  school  story  and 
of  what  Pres.  Porter  calls  ‘  goodish  ’  litera¬ 
ture,  generally.  I  fully  believe  that  Sunday 
reading  ought  to  be  intellectually  as  well  as 
spiritually  quickening.  W e  older  folks,  at 
least,  have  no  excuse  for  spending  time  on 
the  gruelly  sort  of  religious  literature,  when 
the  best  thoughts  and  fine  expressions  of 
Farrar,  Bushnell,  Stanley,  Vaughn,  Robert¬ 
son  and  so  many  other  robust  Christian 
thinkers  are  within  our  reach ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  a  book  or  magazine  must  be  professedly 
religious  to  be  suitable  for  Sunday  perusal. 


A  sermon  maybe  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  which  his  name  is  never  mentioned.  I 
think  we  often  finish  a  scientific  or  philo¬ 
sophical  article  in  Good  Words  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  has  quickened  us  Godward 
— has  made  his  wisdom  and  his  works  in 
the  world  seem  more  benign  and  more  won¬ 
derful.  And  I  fancy  there  is  nothing  better 
that  our  Sunday  reading  can  do  for  us  than 
to  give  us  more  of  a  sense  of  God,  or  a 
clearer  view  of  our  duty — in  any  one  of  a 
hundred  practical  problems  of  social  science 
— toward  his  creatures.  A  good  article  on 
the  tramp  question,  for  instance,  would  be 
as  appropriate  to  Sunday  thought,  I  am 
sure,  as  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
We  do  not  have  much  relish  for  the  intro¬ 
spective  meditations  of  diary-keeping  saints 
as  found  in  their  memoirs.  But  such  a 
biography  as  Guthrie’s,  or  this  recent  one  of 
delightful  Dr.  Arnot,  we  make  the  most 
of. 

“We  give  the  children  some  rope,  too,  in 
their  reading,  though  we  keep  hold  of  one 
end.  Last  winter  they  went  through  1  Un¬ 
cle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  Sunday  evenings.  It 
was  all  new  to  them  and  a  great  treat. 
ISTow  they  are  reading  ‘  John  Halifax,’  and 
I  presume  they  will  take  ‘  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,’  next.  Then  we  often  spend  a 
pleasant  hour  in  study  and  talk  on  some 
special  subject.  Hot  long  ago  we  got  out 
our  stereoscopic  views  of  Scottish  scenery 
— Edinburgh  Castle,  Holyrood,  St.  Giles, 
Sterling,  Dumbarton,  etc.,  and  I  told  them 
something  about  the  old  Covenanters.  An¬ 
other  day  a  piece  of  honeycomb  and  the 
wonders  of  its  construction  sent  us  to  the 
cyclopedias  to  find  out  all  we  could  about 
the  habits  of  the  bees,  and  then  we  hunted 
up  the  most  interesting  references  in  the 
Bible  to  bees  and  honey.” 

We  had  reached  Mr.  Kinney’s  office  and 
the  conversation  closed  with  his  cheery  good 
morning  as  he  passed  inside. 

What  he  said  has  set  me  to  thinking. 
I’m  not  sure  he  is  right  in  all  his  notions. 
Yet  the  more  I  turn  them  over  in  my  mind, 
the  more  I  seem  to  like  them.  And  I’m 
glad  to  get  all  the  light  on  this  subject  that 
I  can.  J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOM  PREACHES  AND  I  PRACTICE. 

Tom  and  I  were  inseparable  up  to  the 
time  that  he  began  to  study  divinity  and  I 
medicine ;  when  he  went  to  Andover  while 
I  remained  in  New  Haven.  The  first  year 
letters  flew  thick  and  fast,  but  as  each  be¬ 
came  absorbed  in  his  own  work  and  in  the 
new  friends  professional  interests  brought 
abont  him,  longer  intervals  elapsed,  till, 
though  we  were  still  fast  friends,  the  same 
thoughts  no  longer  ran  through  both  as  light 
through  two  divisions  of  one  telescope. 

After  receiving  my  diploma,  I  went  to  a 
neighboring  city,  opened  an  office,  and 
waited  for  patients  to  manifest  their  faith 
by  trusting  their  lives  in  my  hands.  At 
about  the  same  time  came  an  invitation  to 
attend  Tom’s  installation  over  a  thrivins: 
country  parish  in  Massachusetts.  Circum¬ 
stances  prevented  my  acceptance,  whereupon 
I  sent  a  letter  full  of  good  wishes,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  offering  my  professional  services 
gratis.  For  the  latter  I  received  “  Thanks,” 
with  the  assurance  that  when  he  became 
weary  in  well-doing  I  should  be  summoned. 

Later  on  I  heard  of  him  as  a  rising  man, 
with  restless  symptoms,  whom  orthodoxy 
inclined  to  regard  with  solicitude ;  and  at 
length,  in  consequence  of  changes  to  larger 
fields  of  labor,  I  insensibly  lost  track  of  him 
for  the  ensuing  six  or  seven  years.  In  fact, 
Tom  and  I  had  forgotten  each  other, — a 
result  we  once  thought  impossible,  when  one 
Sunday  morning  Sister  Mary  came  into  my 
office  with : 

“  Doctor,  have  you  an  unusual  number  of 
patients  on  your  list  this  morning  ?  ” 

“No,  we  are  having  a  spasm  of  health 
just  now.  Why?” 

“Nothing,  only  John  and  Annie  have 
gone  crazy  over  their  new  minister,  and  to 
quiet  their  ravings  I  promised  to  hear  him 
this  morning,  if  you  would  take  me  over.” 

Now  I  knew  this  was  more  than  half  a 
desire  to  get  me  to  church,  for  Mary,  good 
soul,  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  discover¬ 


ing  in  me  what  she  called  “  a  growing  indis¬ 
position  to  attend  divine  ordinances.”  But 
after  a  moment’s  consideration,  willing  to 
gratify  her,  I  said  “  Yes,  if  I  have  time.” 

We  were  a  little  late,  and  the  new  minis¬ 
ter  was  speaking  when  we  entered.  Some¬ 
thing  in  his  voice  drew  my  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  before  we  were  fairly  seated  I  recog¬ 
nized  with  glad  surprise  my  old  friend  Tom. 
Yea,  verily !  Tom  Peebles.  Yes,  that  was 
the  same  dark  face  with  its  thin  nose  and 
sensitive  mouth.  Yes,  even  the  refractory 
lock  of  hair  that  would  fall  into  his  eyes, 
threatening  strabismus.  The  same,  yet 
changed.  Tom’s  face  told  that  he  had  been 
thinking  on  his  own  account  the  past  six  or 
seven  years.  That  restless  metaphysical 
bias  that  began  to  crop  out  during  our  col¬ 
lege  days  must  have  developed  amazingly. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  fought  hard  bat¬ 
tles,  not  only  with  himself,  but  with  powers 
that  no  man  can  weigh,  measure,  or  take 
into  account.  It  was  also  evident  that  he 
had  by  no  means  attained  to  a  condition  of 
absolute  serenity.  The  old  rumor  that  he 
was  regarded  by  orthodoxy  with  solicitude 
was  probably  not  unfounded.  I  could  under¬ 
stand  that  he  would  kick  like  an  untamed 
colt  if  the  traces  galled  him,  and  I  doubt 
not  traces  of  man’s  clumsy  invention  would 
gall  him  sorely.  But  as  he  went  farther 
into  a  discourse  that  claimed  and  held  my 
close  attention,  I  found  that  he  had  not  only 
deepened  but  broadened,  and  was  fearless 
and  honest,  a  man  thoroughly  to  be  re¬ 
spected. 

Before  the  services  were  half  over  Tom 
had  recognized  me,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform  began  a  renewal  of  our  ancient 
friendship.  Thereafter,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  scud  across  the  park 
and  invade  my  private  den — a  narrow  room 
in  the  rear  of  my  office,  fitted  up  with  a 
lounge,  easy  chair,  book-cases  and  an  open 
fire-place.  Often  I  found  him  sketched  on 
the  lounge,  twisting  that  refractory  lock  of 
hair  about  his  long  forefinger,  an  old  trick 
of  his  when  thoughtful  or  perplexed. 

One  Monday  evening  after  he  had  become 
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an  habitue,  I  found  him  on  the  lounge 
turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  twisting 
that  lock  of  hair  with  unusual  rapidity,  a 
sure  sign  of  perturbation.  We  rarely  ques¬ 
tioned  each  other;  if  either  had  aught  to 
share  it  came  out,  in  time ;  so  now  I  sat 
and  ruminated,  while  he  fidgeted,  till  at 
length  he  came  bolt  upright,  jammed  both 
hands  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and  ex¬ 
ploded  : 

“  Doctor,  do  you  know  that  if  I  couldn’t 
come  here  and  rush  off  my  surplus  steam,  a 
catastrophe  would  be  imminent?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conjecture  w'hat  frightful  form 
the  latent  heresy  in  me  would  assume,  but 
for  this  safety  valve.  Just  now  I  am  in  an 
unusual  ferment.  ‘Jell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  ’ 
but  that  private  heresy  of  mine  concerning 
a  personal  devil,  has  gone  higher  than  a 
kite.  I  must  subscribe  to  his  personality, 
having  seen  him.” 

“  Recently  ?  ” 

“  Last  Sunday.” 

“  Whereabouts  ?  ” 

“  In  one  of  my  heathen.” 

“  Tom,  what  did  you  have  for  supper  last 
night  ?  ” 

“  Now,  Doctor,  none  of  that.  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  was  never 
more  free  from  dyspepsia  in  my  life.” 

“  That  is  not  saying  much.” 

“  Doctor,  you  have  a  most  absurd  way  of 
tracing  everything  to  a  man’s  stomach.  If 
I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  Republicans  had 
been  whipped  in  this  campaign,  you  would 
say,  ‘  Pie.’ 

“  Very  likely.  But  what  about  the  heath¬ 
en,  Tom  ?  There  can  be  no  heathen  in  your 
congregation.” 

“  There  is,  though,  and  a  more  unteach- 
able  set  were  never  seen.  For  three  years 
I  have  laid  myself  out  to  Christianize  them ; 
taught,  preached,  prayed,  labored  like  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  they 
come  up  smiling,  self-satisfied,  content,  if 
only  they  have  enough  to  eat,  drink  and 
wear,  and  some  one  to  talk  about.  I  am 
used  up,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  I  am  going 
to  beseech  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  send  up  a 
couple  of  experienced  missionaries,  and  if 
they  don’t  find  it  the  toughest  job  yet ! 


Anything  but  a  civilized  heathen.  A  sav¬ 
age  you  can  influence ;  he  will  ‘  scare  ’  at 
least ;  but  a  civilized  heathen,  a  man  who 
has  been  to  church  all  his  days,  knows  the 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  accepts 
the  creed  at  all  hazards,  gives  of  his  filthy 
lucre  because  it  is  expected,  but  cares  no 
more  for  the  wants  or  woes  of  his  fellow-men 
than  if  they  were  so  many  paving  stones ; 
for  such  a  man  there  is  no  Christ,  nor  can 
be.  Their  lives  repudiate  His.  How  there 
is  one  heathen  in  my  audience  who  is  an 
especial  exasperation,  and  there  seems  no 
■way  to  get  hold  of  him  or  get  rid  of  him. 
He  rides  me  like  a  nightmare.  Sometimes 
he  gets  on  my  study  table  and  prevents  my 
writing  at  all ;  other  times  I  shove  him  back 
and  write  a  sermon  that  just  fits  his  case,  and 
go  into  the  pulpit  and  preach  it  straight  at 
him.  And  there  he  sits,  cool  and  critical, 
as  if  he  thought  I  was  trying  to  amuse  him, 
inclined  to  be  indulgent  if  I  fail,  or  quietly 
pleased  if  I  succeed.  And  when  I  get  off 
something  I  think  he  cannot  possibly  with¬ 
stand,  he  looks  in  my  face  and  smiles — 
slowly— and  I  can  feel  him  saying,  “  Well 
done,  my  lad !  well  done !  That  sounds 
finely,  and  I  hope  Judge  Tompkins  takes  it 
home.  It  fits  him  exactly.” 

“How,  really,  Doctor,”  continued  Tom 
more  quietly ;  “  that  man  has  a  soul,  and  I 
almost  know  that  it  is  an  unsaved  soul,  and 
at  times  I  long  with  an  unspeakable  longing 
to  save  it.  I  mean,  to  feel  that  it  is  saved, 
and  I  have  used  all  known  means  and 
methods,  and  have  signally  failed.  There 
is  something  wrong,  somewhere.” 

“  Did  you  leave  the  Lord  out  of  your  pre¬ 
scription,  Tom?” 

“  Ho,”  slowly  and  in  a  lower  tone.  “He 
knows  better  than  I  can  tell,  how  I  have 
besought  His  power  and  influence.”  After 
a  pause  he  added,  “  One  of  the  -worst  results 
is  its  disheartening  influence  upon  me. 
Sometimes  his  cool,  practical  unbelief  knocks 
all  faith  out  of  me.  I  go  home  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  collapsed  condition,  feeling  as  if  I 
would  never  write  another  sermon.  Of 
course  it  don’t  last ;  of  course  the  unbelief 
of  any  man,  scientific  or  otherwise,  ought 
not  and  would  not  betray  me  for  any  length 
of  time.  Still,  not  being  so  thoroughly 
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rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith  as  I  ought 
to  he — the  result  of  some  inherited  ten¬ 
dency — and  a  little  over-sensitive  thereby,  he 
troubles  me  seriously.” 

“Why  do  you  look  at  him,  then?” 

“I  cannot  help  it.  He  occupies  a  pew 
well  up  the  center  aisle,  is  always  there,  and 
always  looks  me  steadily  in  the  face  with  a 
gaze  that  brings  my  eyes  to  his  whether  I 
will  or  not.  If  I  look  off  my  manuscript  I 
have  got  to  look  at  him.  Sometimes  it  is 
worse  than  others.  Last  Sunday,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  don’t  think  there  was  any  one  else 
in  the  church.  At  least  I  didn’t  see  any 
one  else.” 

“Who  is  this  mesmerizing  heathen?” 
asked  I,  not  a  little  amused. 

“You  must  know  him  — Joel  Dyer, 
banker.” 

“  That  immaculate  person  with  a  grave, 
scholarly  face,  whom  I  meet  so  regularly  on 
the  streets  ?  ” 

“  Probably.  They  tell  me  that  he  has 
passed  the  post-office  at  precisely  ten  min¬ 
utes  past  ten  and  ten  minutes  past  three 
o’clock  every  week  day  the  past  twenty 
years.  People  keep  time  by  him.  He  is 
far  more  reliable  than  the  State  House 
clock.  And  yet  he  goes  just  so  leisurely, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  pavement,  as  if  in  a  profound  study.” 

“  I  know  him.  But  he  is  the  last  man  I 
should  take  for  a  heathen.  For  a  long 
time  I  supposed  him  a  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  most  orthodox  type.  I  remember 
that  I  was  once  called  to  his  house  profes¬ 
sionally.  There  was  a  son  born,  and  the 
mother  died.  I  suppose  he  married  again.” 

“  No.  And  he  still  wears  his  weed,  from 
habit,  they  say.” 

“  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  son.  It 
was  a  poor,  wizened  specimen  of  humanity.” 

“  Dead,  probably,  as  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  son.  There  is  an  only  daughter,  a  Vas- 
sar  student,  who  comes  to  church  with  her 
father  during  vacations.  She,  too,  is  a 
heathen ;  probably  by  inheritance.” 

“Where  is  your  charity,  Tom.” 

“  Haven’t  a  particle,  and  I  am  going  home 
before  I  say  anything  worse.” 

“  Tom !  ”  as  he  was  closing  the  door. 

“  W ell !  ”  without  looking  back. 


“  Take  a  Seidlitz  powder  before  going  to 
bed  to-night,  and  another  in  the  morning.” 

He  turned  long  enough  to  shake  his  fist 
at  me,  and  sharply  closed  the  door. 

“  Behave  better  when  you  come  again.” 

No  answer. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  DOOMED  MAN. 

Tom  was  still  in  my  thoughts,  his  ear¬ 
nestness,  his  honesty,  and  the,  to  him, 
unsatisfactory  results  of  his  labor :  and 
especially  the  unwholesome  influence  of  this 
cultivated  heathen  ;  and  I  was  casting  about 
for  causes,  when  footsteps  in  the  office 
suggested  the  possibility  of  his  return.  I 
opened  the  door  to  bid  him  enter,  when  to 
my  amazement  I  saw  not  Tom,  but  Tom’s 
heathen.  I  passed  him  and  turned  up  the 
gas  before  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
object  was  really  flesh  and  blood,  and  no 
optical  illusion,  growing  out  of  Tom’s  talk 
and  my  subsequent  reverie. 

“  Good  evening,  Doctor.” 

“  Good  evening — Mr.  Dyer,  if  I  mistake 
not.” 

“  You  are  not  mistaken  ;  ”  and  he  uncov¬ 
ered,  showing  a  fine  philosophical  head, 
fearless,  and  not  over  reverent.  Pie  took 
the  proffered  seat,  adding,  “  It  is  some 
years  since  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
you.” 

“Yes,  a  dozen  or  more.” 

“  More.  I  found  you  discerning  and  hon¬ 
est,  then,  and  if  you  are  still  the  same,  you 
are  the  man  I  want  now.” 

“  I  blow  no  trumpets.” 

He  smiled,  slowly,  bringing  out  the  very 
expression  Tom  had  described. 

“  Trumpets  are  not  essential.  You  will 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?  ” 

“  With  interest.” 

“  Then  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  well, 
quite  well,  all  my  life.  My  parents  were 
healthy  ;  one  dying  of  an  accident,  and  the 
other  of  old  age.  I  have  steered  clear  of 
excesses,  having  no  taste  that  way.”  (I 
could  believe  him.)  “  Have  cared  for  my¬ 
self  reasonably  well;  am  yet  middle-aged, 
and  consequently  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
certain  symptoms  that  manifest  themselves 
with  considerable  decision  of  late.  I  have 
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consulted  supposed  authorities,  written  and 
oral,  and  am  still  in  the  dark.  I  wish  you 
to  search  me  thoroughly,  and  find  out  where 
the  trouble  is.  If  a  man  is  about  to  4  shufile 
off  this  mortal  coil,’  it  is  a  little  satisfaction 
to  know  why.” 

“  You  look  as  if  4  this  mortal  coil  ’  would 
cling  to  you  for  some  time  yet.  You  are 
not  a  man  to  succumb  easily.  Mention  the 
symptoms.” 

There  followed,  as  close  an  examination 
as  was  possible  that  night.  And  he  came 
the  next  day,  and  at  different  times  for 
several  days ;  and  though  I  became  as  keen 
and  eager  as  a  politician  after  office,  the 
disease,  whatever  it  was,  continued  to  bafile 
me.  At  times  it  seemed  in  the  heart  or 
stomach,  or  nerve-centers, — but  when  I  es¬ 
sayed  to  put  my  finger  upon  it,  I  found  that 
the  disturbed  action  was  sympathetic,  not 
organic.  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
believe  it  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary,  for 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  supposed 
disease  has  taken  fast  hold  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  it  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  real 
disease,  with  like  symptoms,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  like  fatal  result;  only  that  this 
man  was  a  clear,  cool,  practical  man, — not 
given  to  whimsys  or  delusions.  I  told  him 
my  perplexity,  and  was  reluctantly  giving 
up  the  case,  when  I  chanced  upon  some¬ 
thing  that  set  me  off  on  a  new  scent, 
with  greater  zest  than  ever.  [Now  it  began 
to  unravel.  A  few  hours’  investigation 
enabled  me  to  form,  as  I  believed,  a  correct 
diagnosis,— but  one  that  I  was  loth  to  com¬ 
municate.  I  ever  made  it  a  point  to  be 
rigidly  honest  with  my  patients,  but  it  was 
often  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  had 
to  do.  In  this  case  I  knew  that  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  result  was  more  than  half  expected, 
for  he  had  studied  his  own  case  as  if  he  was 
a  disinterested  observer,  and  that  fact 
helped  me  to  tell  him  my  apprehensions. 
He  demanded  my  reasons,  and  once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  I  could  give,  he  looked  me 
unflinchingly  in  the  face,  and  said  : 

44  Well !  Doctor,  if  it  is  that,  I  am  a  doom¬ 
ed  man.” 

So  are  we  all,  sooner  or  later.” 

After  a  long  pause,  while  he  stood  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  eyes 


fixed  on  the  floor,  burrowing  mentally, 
he  suddenly  lifted  his  head  with  this  re¬ 
mark  : 

-t 

“  I  should  have  preferred  almost  anything 
else.  A  reasonable  disease,  with  a  direct 
approach  and  attack,  not  an  insidious  foe, 
ready  to  grab  at  any  advantage.  However, 
others  have  gone  by  the  same  road,  and 
probably  I  can  trudge  along  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  child  of  myself.” 

44  But,  Mr.  Dyer,  I  may  be  mistaken,  even 
yet ;  you  should  get  the  opinions  of  others. 
I  will  give  you  letters  to  physicians  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  who  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  this  disease.  Let  them  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe 
to  youi-self.” 

He  took  my  advice.  I  ceased  to  meet 
him  on  the  street.  Watches  ran  down ; 
people  were  behind  in  their  engagements; 
accidents  and  misunderstandings  occurred 
before  the  citizens  realized  that  they  must 
keep  time  by  something  else.  I  believe  as 
a  matter  of  history  there  has  been  no  uni¬ 
form  time  in  the  city  since.  As  witness  the 
discrepancies  between  the  South,  the  Cen- 
ter,  the  State  House  clocks  and  the  44  City 
time,”  whatever  that  may  be. 

Four  or  five  weeks  later  I  found  Mr. 
Dyer  in  my  office  awaiting  my  arrival.  We 
exchanged  greetings,  when  he  said  : 

“  You  were  right,  Doctor,  quite  right.” 

44  About  what  ?  ” 

44  The  case  we  have  been  investigating. 
Dr.  Iloldon  says  you  have  a  novel  way  of 
getting  at  facts,  but  you  get  at  them,  never¬ 
theless.  The  other  doctors  agreed  with  you 
substantially,  but  they  all  differed  as  to 
treatment.” 

A  long  conversation  followed,  in  which  I 
found  him  thoroughly  posted  as  to  supposed 
causes  and  details  of  his  own  case,  and  was 
amazed  at  the  cool,  discriminating  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  himself,  as  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  in  whom  he  had  no  concern.  A  unique 
patient,  this  heathen  of  Tom’s — a  petrifac¬ 
tion  or  a  philosopher.  Toward  the  close  of 
our  conversation  he  became  more  personal, 
asking  this  question : 

“  How  long  will  it  be  ?  ” 

44  What? ” 

44  How  long  have  I  to  live  ?  ” 
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“  You  ask  me  a  question  no  mortal  can 
answer.” 

“  I  know.  But  the  probabilities  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  your  constitution 
and  mental  equipoise,  and  the  care  you 
give  yourself.  It  may  be  ten  years,  or  it 
may  be  three  months.” 

“  Three  months.”  He  went  off  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  abstraction,  giving  me  leisure  to 
study  his  face.  There  was  a  subtle  change 
in  his  mouth,  that  most  expressive  feature, 
so  far  as  suffering  is  concerned.  He  wras 
evidently  enduring  great  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  pain.  And  was  he  altogether  as  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  his  fate  as  he  seemed  ?  “  Three 

months — not  a  long  time.  Well,  I  can 
adjust  myself  to  that,  too,  if  necessary.” 

“  It  is  not  necessary.  You  are  too  sensi¬ 
ble  to  fix  a  time  which  must  be  uncertain.” 

“  Time  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  not 
even  essential  ‘to  be,  or  not  to  be.’  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  that  is  worth  a  prolonged 
struggle.” 

“  And  yet  you  have  been  a  successful 
man.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  success  ?  ” 

“  This  :  A  young  man  starts  with  some 
aim— generally  to  be  rich,  sometimes  to  be 
learned — and  if  after  years  of  persevering 
toil  he  attains  his  object,  he  is  considered 
successful.” 

“  There  are  two  sides  to  that,  Doctor.  A 
man  may  succeed  and  not  be  successful. 
Taken  as  a  whole  he  may  have  made  a  con¬ 
temptible  failure.” 

“  That  cannot  be  said  of  you.” 

“  But  it  can — just  that.  I  feel  like  talk¬ 
ing,  and  I  will  bore  you  a  moment.  I  began 
life  without  a  dollar,  and  now  men  say  I  am 
rich.  Well,  I  shall  leave  it  all  soon,  and 
how  much  better  am  I,  that  I  have  spent 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  toil¬ 
ed  like  a  slave  for  what  avails  me  nothing  ? 
I  have  had  only  what  I  have  consumed.  I 
should  have  had  that  any  way.” 

“  You  have  a  family  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  daughter,  and  how  much  better 
will  it  be  for  her  ?  If  she  marries,  she  will 
get  some  one  who  cares  more  for  her  money 
than  for  herself.  If  he  is  rich,  he  will  be 
either  avaricious  or  a  spendthrift.  If  he  is 
poor,  it  will  spoil  him,  and  they  will  quarrel. 


Better  labor  for  her  bread  all  her  days. 
Really,  I  cannot  see  that  either  of  us  is  to 
be  benefited  by  what  has  cost  me  so  much. 
If  that  is  success,  what  is  failure?” 

“  Who  then  is  successful?” 

“  No  one.  I  have  bored  you  long  enough,” 
said  he,  rising.  “  About  this  case,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  guided  by  you  in  the  main. 
What  are  your  orders  ?  ” 

“  Shut  up  your  ledger ;  avoid  care  and 
anxiety;  stay  out  of  doors;  be  amused; 
and  stop  studying  your  case.” 

“  And  no  medicine  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  present.” 

“If  I  need  you,  you  will  come?” 

“  Yes.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

JOEL  DYER’S  DAUGHTER. 

The  summer  passed,  and  Tom’s  vacation 
likewise.  His  elastic  step  and  ringing  voice 
told  that  he  came  back  to  his  work  with  a 
clear  liver  and  a  clear  brain.  But  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  lively  way  with  which 
he  threw  himself  into  my  den  one  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  crying : 

“  Ilooray  Doctor  1  Help  me  exult.” 

“  Because  you  have  gone  stark  mad?  ” 

“  Nonsense  !”  ejaculated  Tom,  plunging 
his  fist  into  the  sofa-cusliion  as  if  he  were 
pounding  an  adversary. 

“  What  then  ?  Explain,  or  I’ll  have  you 
in  a  strait-jacket.” 

“  Hold  on,  old  Crusty  !” — and  Tom  swung 
himself  around,  dropping  his  feet  on  the 
floor  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  look¬ 
ing  me  in  the  face,  said  soberly  :  “  I  verily 

believe  I  am  getting  the  best  of  mine  ene¬ 
my.” 

“  An  unfair  advantage,  no  doubt.” 

“  How  sympathetic !  It  makes  me  feel 
like  turning  my  heart  inside  out  for  your 
inspection.” 

“  Don’t  do  that,  Tom ;  don’t.  Leave  me 
a  little  faith  in  human  nature.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  fellow  ? 
Has  one  of  your  best  families  called  in  a 
brother  physician?” 

“  Tell  me  about  your  enemy,  Tom.” 

“Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  him  an 
enemy,  since,  strictly  speaking,  he  may  not 
be  mine  enemy  at  all.” 
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“  Worse  and  worse.  You  would  have  me 
exult  because  you  are  getting  the  best  of 
your  friend  ?  ” 

“  Neither  can  I  call  him  exactly  a  friend, 
this  heathen  of  mine.  It  is  singular  what 
an  antagonism,  a  vindictiveness  that  man 
arouses  in  me,  as  if  he  had  done  me  or  mine 
a  mortal  injury.  Of  course  I  know  that  he 
has  done  nothing  of  that  sort.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  ever  treated  me,  personally, 
with  the  utmost  consideration.  And  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  his  constant 
attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  liberal 
price  he  pays  for  his  pew.  And  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  sheep 
committed  to  my  care,  and  desire  that  he 
should  hear  the  great  Master’s  voice,  and 
follow  in  his  steps.  It  argues  ill  for  my 
Christianity,  that  I  should  harbor  any  but 
the  kindest  feelings  towards  any  one,  and 
especially  towards  a  man  who  has  done  me 
no  harm.  While  I  was  away  this  summer, 
I  took  myself  in  hand  for  this,  and  came 
home. resolved  to  feel  that  he  is  in  a  sense 
my  brother,  whom  I  am  under  bonds  to 
consider,  love  and  spend  myself  for,  with 
cheerfulness.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
first  Sabbath  after  my  return,  I  detected  a 
change  in  the  man’s  face,  as  if  he  were  a 
little  less  sure  that  he  was  entirely  right, 
and  I  entirely  wrong.  Probably  you  will 
say  that  it  is  all  in  my  imagination,  or  in 
something  I  had  for  my  supper  the  night 
before.  But  I  know  there  is  a  change  in  the 
man,  and  no  slight  change  either.  It  was 
more  than  ever  perceptible  yesterday.  He 
looked  worn  and  troubled,  and  his  eyes  fell 
every  time  they  met  mine — a  thing  that 
never  happened  before  ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  service  he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  could 
not  look  me  in  the  face.” 

“  How  modest  we  are.  The  man  was  sick 
or  tired ;  or,  perhaps,  you  were  not  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  usual.”  Of  course  Tom  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  my  professional  relations  with  Mr. 
Dyer. 

“  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  he  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  invincible,  and  has  got  through  riding 
me  like  a  nightmare.  Hence,  I  exult.  Such 
is  poor  human  nature.” 

For  several  weeks  I  heard  no  more  of 
Tom’s  Heathen  or  my  unique  patient. 


It  had  been  a  cold,  rainy  November  day. 
Toward  night  the  cold  increased.  The  rain 
froze  as  it  fell,  coating  walks,  trees  and 
fences  with  ice  ;  and  by  dark  it  changed  to 
a  fierce,  driving  sleet  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  face  with  any  degree  of  equa¬ 
nimity. 

“  There,  Jack,”  said  I,  as  we  drove  up  to 
the  office  door,  “Put  up  the  mare.  She  shall 
not  go  out  again  to-night  for  love  or  money.” 
And  getting  out  of  my  envelopes,  I  gave 
myself  over  to  sister  Mary,  to  be  comforted 
by  her  ministrations,  for  I  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  that  New  England  nuisance,  an 
influenza. 

An  hour  later,  thoroughly  warmed  and 
refreshed,  and  as  comfortable  as  such  a  cold 
will  permit  any  one  to  be,  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
chair,  only  to  be  aroused  by  Jack,  with, 
“  Doctor,  there’s  a  woman  in  the  office,  and 
she  will  see  you.” 

I  groaned  as  I  lifted  my  sore  head,  and 
wished  that  I  had  been  born  anything  but 
a  Doctor. 

“  Who  is  it,  Jack  ?  ” 

“  No  one  I  ever  saw  before.  And  how 
she  got  here  in  this  storm  is  a  conundrum.” 

“  Somebody’s  baby  has  a  colic,  and  its 
mother  don’t  know  enough  to  give  it  a  little 
hot  water,”  I  muttered,  hoisting  myself  to 
my  unwilling  feet. 

“  You  won’t  go  out  to-night  ?  ”  questioned 
Mary,  as  I  turned  to  go  down  to  the  office. 

“  Not  for  all  Hartford.” 

My  vexation  cooled  a  little,  and  I  heard 
the  wind  shaking  the  blinds  and  the  sleet 
dashing  furiously  against  the  windows,  and 
remembered  that  for  the  love  of  somebody, 
a  woman  had  faced  this  bitter  storm;  and 
it  fell  quite  to  zero  as,  entering  the  office,  I 
saw  standing  by  the  stove  a  slight  figure 
enveloped  in  a  dripping  water-proof  cloak. 

“Good  evening,  Madam.” 

“  Good  evening,  Doctor,”  and  she  came 
towards  me,  pushing,  with  a  dainty  ungloved 
hand,  the  wet  water-proof  hood  from  her 
head.  It  was  a  young,  healthy  face,  and  a 
well  poised  head.  No  bad  blood,  no  weak 
spine  there.  She  searched  my  face  with 
large,  serious  eyes,  as  a  tremendous  blast 
spent  itself  against  the  house,  and  I  re¬ 
marked  : 
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“  A  rough  night,  Madam.” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  “  or  I  should  not  be  here.  My  father 
is  in  great  distress,  and  needs  immediate 
attention.  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do  for 
him,  and  come  for  you,  fearing  you  would 
not  come  if  I  sent  for  you.” 

“  Who  is  your  father?  ” 

“  Mr.  Dyer,  a  patient  of  yours.” 

This,  then,  was  the  daughter  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  or  otherwise,  by  his  money  ;  the  Vas- 
sar  student  Tom  supposed  a  heathen  by  in¬ 
heritance. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  your  father 
to-night?” 

“  He  is  having  frightful  paroxysms  of 
pain.  They  have  increased  in  frequency 
and  intensity  for  several  days,  till  to-day 
they  are  almost  incessant,  and  opiates  are 
powerless.  He  told  me  that  you  studied  the 
case  for  him,  and  that  there  is  no  help,  but 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  temporary  relief.” 

“  Chloroform.” 

“Yes,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  adminis¬ 
tered.  If  you  will  come  over  and  give  it 
this  time,  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  trouble 
you  again.” 

She  saw  me  hesitate,  listening  to  the 
storm  without,  and  feeling  the  aches  and 
pains  in  my  own  person,  and  without  mov¬ 
ing  her  beseeching  eyes  from  mine,  she 
added,  almost  in  a  whisper,  “  In  the  name  of 
Him  who  suffered  for  us  all,  come.” 

It  was  a  prayer  that  I  could  not  with¬ 
stand, and  perhaps  she  knew  it ;  for  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  she  replaced  her 
hood  and  hurried  out  into  the  storm. 

“  That  woman  must  be  crazy  to  go  out 
on  such  a  night  as  this,”  remarked  Jack, 
struggling  to  close  the  door  that  blew  open 
after  her  exit. 

“  I  don’t  know  which  is  the  crazier,”  said 
I,  putting  on  my  arctics  with  one  hand  while 
I  held  my  aching  head  with  the  other. 

“But  Uncle  Doctor,  you  are  not  going 
out  in  this  storm,  and  sick,  too  ?  ”  cried  Jack 
in  dismay. 

“  Bring  my  heavy  overcoat  and  fur  cap, 
and  tell  your  mother  not  to  wait  for  me.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  have  one  of  the 
horses  ?  ” 

“  No.” 


But  I  repented  before  I  was  half  way  to 
Column  avenue,  for  the  sleet  drove  spite¬ 
fully  in  my  face,  blinding  me  effectually ; 
and  the  wind  taking  advantage  of  my 
breadth  of  beam  and  the  slippery  walk, 
forced  me  into  a  sitting  posture  more  than 
once.  How  that  slender  girl  had  come  and 
gone  over  the  route  before  me,  passed  my 
comprehension.  Tired,  breathless,  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  I  had  within  me  the  whole  army 
of  martyrs  from  Stephen  downwards,  I  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  icy  steps. 

Instantly  the  door  swung  open,  and  I 
stood  in  a  sumptuous  hall,  bewildered  by 
the  abrupt  transition  from  the  storm  and 
darkness  without,  to  the  light  and  warmth 
within. 

A  servant  was  helping  off  my  wrappings, 
when  a  voice  at  my  elbow  said : 

“You  are  good  to  come  out  to-night,”  and 
turning  I  saw  a  daintily  dressed  young  girl, 
looking  like  serenity  itself,  waiting  for  me 
to  speak. 

“  Was  it  you  who  came  to  the  office?” 

“Yes;  only  don’t  tell  papa.  It  might 
trouble  him.” 

“  How  upon  earth  did  you  get  there  and 
back  again  ?  ” 

“  I  flew  both  ways,”  she  answered,  with  a 
smile  that  lit  up  her  face  like  sunshine. 

“  I  believe  you,  and  wish  I  had  the  same 
means  of  locomotion.  Now  I  will  see  your 
father.” 

We  went  up  the  staircase  together,  and 
as  we  reached  the  upper  landing  I  heard 
stifled  moans  from  an  adjoining  room,  and 
following  her,  stood  at  her  father’s  bed¬ 
side. 

“  Father,  father !  ”  she  called,  bending 
over  him  ;  “  the  Doctor  is  here  and  he  will 
relieve  you.”  He  slowly  turned  his  head 
till  his  eyes  met  mine.  They  were  fierce 
with  fever  and  deeply  sunken,  and  his 
pinched  nose  and  drawn  lips,  told  of  unut¬ 
terable  suffering.  He  stretched  out  a  thin, 
hot  hand,  saying  pluckily  : 

“  Doctor,  you  see  I  am  down,  but  if  I 
could  get  a  little  rest  I  would  soon  be  up 
again.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  after  a  moment's  examina¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  a  little 
rest.  You  are  not  afraid  of  chloroform  ?  ” 
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“Not  iu  the  least,”  and  making  an  effort 
he  continued  :  “  Doctor,  this  is  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Agnes,”  looking  fondly  and  proudly  at 
the  girl  still  bending  over  him.  “  She  came 
home  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  I  was 
sick,  and  allows  no  one  else  to  nurse  me.  If 
you  want  anything  she  will  get  it  for  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 
and  stood  waiting. 

I  asked  for  a  handkerchief,  and  as  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  how  to  admin¬ 
ister  chloroform  in  an  emergency,  and  as  I 
was  convinced  that  her  intelligence  and  dis¬ 
cretion  could  be  trusted,  I  gave  her  minute 
directions,  and  saw  that  she  counted  his 
pulse  accurately,  from  ninety  down  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  forty,  when  I  laid  aside  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  signing  for  her  to  look  at  him.  He 
had  surrendered  himself  implicitly,  having 
no  fears,  and  had  fallen  into  a  deep,  quiet 
sleep.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  sharp 
wrinkles  fading  out  of  his  high  forehead, 
and  the  tense  lines  about  the  mouth  relax¬ 
ing  in  the  absence  of  pain,  even  if  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  death  took  on  somewhat  startlingly 
the  appearance  of  reality.  For  a  moment 
the  color  forsook  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
sharply  questioned  mine. 

“  It  is  all  right,”  I  answered,  with  my  fin¬ 
ger  still  on  his  pulse.  “A  person  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  will  look  like  that.” 

She  was  re-assured,  and  as  she  turned  to 
him  again  her  face  was  shadowed  by  a 
grave,  sad  tenderness,  and  the  slight,  trem¬ 
ulous  motion  of  the  full  downcast  lids,  be¬ 
trayed  the  gathering  tears,  though  resolutely 
suppressed. 

“Poor  father!”  she  whispered,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  and  as  if  speaking  to  her¬ 
self.  “  He  suffers  so  much  and  is  so  brave ! 
It  seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some  com¬ 
pensation,  and  yet — I  know — ”  and  broke 
off  as  if  met  by  a  conviction  or  a  doubt  that 
she  could  not  answei'. 

“Are  you  his  only  nurse?”  I  asked  at 
length. 


“Yes,”  she  answered,  raising  her  head 
and  returning  promptly  to  her  surround¬ 
ings.  “  Papa  likes  me  best,  and  surely  it  is 
my  place.” 

“  How  long  has  he  been  confined  to  his 
bed?” 

“  Only  a  few  days.  He  was  about  the 
house  when  I  came  home.  I  wished  him  to 
call  a  physician  then,  but  he  explained  that 
it  was  useless.”  Here  she  looked  at  me  as 
if  she  would  ask  a  question,  but  instead 
she  went  abruptly  over  to  the  window,  and 
parting  the  curtains  stood  half  hidden  and 
quite  motionless,  apparently  listening  to  the 
storm. 

She  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  one  of  her 
father’s  abstractions,  or  to  have  been  com¬ 
muning  with  some  unseen  presence;  for 
when,  after  a  long  silence,  she  returned  to 
his  bedside,  there  was  an  air  of  tender 
solemnity  about  her  that  I  was  loth  to  dis¬ 
turb. 

“  Will  he  remain  in  this  condition  through 
the  night  ?  ”  she  asked  at  length. 

“  Probably ;  but  he  will  need  watching, 
and,  perhaps,  more  chloroform.;  and  as  I 
shall  stay  with  him  till  morning,  you  had 
better  go  to  sleep.” 

“  But  you  are  half  sick,  and  ought  to  sleep 
yourself.  I  did  not  expect  you  to  do  this,” 
said  she,  regarding  me  earnestly. 

“  I  am  better  off  here  than  I  should  be 
wandering  about  the  city  in  this  storm. 
For  after  my  experience  in  coming  over,  I 
am  no  wise  certain  that  I  could  find  my 
way  home  before  daylight.” 

“  But  you  could  sleep  here.” 

“  No  ;  I  prefer  to  watch  him.” 

She  went  to  the  next  room  and  drew  in  a 
large,  easy  chair,  which  she  arranged  with 
cushions  and  a  foot  rest  till  it  was  more  like 
a  lounge  than  a  chair.  “  Take  this,”  she 
said :  “  I  have  passed  several  nights  here, 
watching  father.  You  will  find  it  comfort¬ 
able,”  and  bidding  me  good  night,  she  dis¬ 
appeared. 
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THE  TERRIBLE  TEST. 

Separate  upon  the  folded  page 
Of  myth  or  marvel,  sad  or  glad, 

The  test  that  gave  the  Lord  to  thee, 

And  thee  to  us,  O  Galahad ! 

“  Found  pure  in  deed  and  word  and  thought  ”  — 

The  creature  of  our  dream  and  guess, 

The  vision  of  the  brain  thou  art, 

The  eidolon  of  holiness. 

Man  with  the  power  of  the  God, 

Man  with  the  weaknesses  of  men, 

Whose  lip  the  Sangreal  'leaned  to  feed, 

“  Whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,” — 

What  figments  of  the  fancy  may, 

Thou  teachest  haply  unto  us ; 

What  buried  story  coldly  can, 

To  living  hearts  incredulous. 

We  read — and  smile;  no  man  thou  wast; 

No  human  pulses  thine  could  be; 

With  downcast  eyes  we  read — and  sigh ; 

So  terrible  is  purity  ! 

****** 

O  fairest  legend  of  the  years, 

With  folded  wings,  go,  silently  1 

O  flower  of  knighthood,  yield  your  place 
To  One  who  comes  from  Galilee ! 

To  wounded  feet  that  shrink  and  bleed, 

But  press  and  climb  the  narrow  way, — 

The  same  old  way  our  own  must  step, 

Forever,  yesterday,  to-day. 

For  soul  can  be  what  soul  hath  been, 

And  feet  can  tread  where  feet  have  trod ; 

Enough  to  know  that  once  the  clay 
Hath  worn  the  features  of  the  God. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


TWO  CHURCH  COUNCILS. 


Two  notable  religious  conventions  have 
just  been  held — the  “  National  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council,”  at  Detroit,  and  the  “  Church 
Congress”  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
at  New  York — between  which,  with  wide 
4 


differences,  there  are  some  curiously  close 
and  very  instructive  analogies. 

The  two  Christian  communions  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  meetings,  are  the  oldest 
Protestant  communions  in  the  country.  A 
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hundred  years  ago,  they  were  still  among 
the  foremost  of  all  the  Christian  sects  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  were  in  effect  estab¬ 
lished  by  law ;  the  Congregationalists  in 
New  England,  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  States.  At 
the  present  day,  they  stand  next  each  other 
when  American  sects  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  numerical  strength ;  but  instead  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  list,  they  are 
the  seventh  and  eighth  in  rank — the  Con¬ 
gregational  body  being  in  advance.*  But 
each  in  its  own  way,  they  are  influential  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength ; 
so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  citizens  to  study  their  manifestations 
and  tendencies  in  their  bearing  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  the  whole  Christian  com¬ 
monwealth. 

There  is  a  like  close  analogy  between  the 
two  meetings  that  have  just  been  held. 
Both  of  them  are  confessedly  and  even  os¬ 
tentatiously  without  any  legislative  power 
whatever.  Both  of  them  have  recently  and 
contemporaneously  grown  into  periodical 
institutions ;  the  “  Church  Congress,”  not¬ 
withstanding  the  existence  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  legislative  body  for  its  communion,  and 
the  “  National  Council  ”  all  the  more  for 
the  absence  of  any  such  body.  Each  of 
them  not  being,  effectively,  a  business  or¬ 
ganization,  followed  closely  after  the  great 
business  meeting  to  which  it  stood  related 
— the  Church  Congress  after  the  Triennial 
Convention,  at  Boston,  and  the  National 
Council  after  that  most  magnificent  of 
American  religious  festivals,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  “American  Board,”  held  this 
year  at  Providence.  Add  that  in  both  cases 
the  proceedings  were  marked  by  no  very 
signal  displays  of  ability,  unless  in  some 
two  or  three  of  the  papers  presented  at  De¬ 
troit,  and  that  in  both  there  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  spirit  of  mutual  good  will  among  the 
members ;  although  at  New  York  the  some¬ 
what  timid  precaution  against  a  possible 
manifestation  of  antagonistic  feeling  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  consciousness  of  walking  per 
ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

*  See  Professor  Diman’s  article,  “  Religion  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  1776 — 1876,”  in  the  North  American  Review,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1876. 


So  much  for  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  meetings  and  between  the 
two  bodies  represented  in  them.  The  points 
of  unlikeness  are  equally  striking. 

Whenever  some  clever  student  in  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  shall  write  the  book  that 
so  needs  to  be  written,  on  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Sects  and  of  the  Protestant 
Unity,  he  will  draw  the  parallel  between  the 
“Orders”  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the 
Protestant  denominations.  Perhaps  the 
most  malignant  fruits  of  sectarianism  never 
have  been  borne  by  the  emulation  of  the 
sects,  as  they  have  been  by  the  sharp  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Orders ;  though  Heaven  knows 
they  have  been  sad  enough  in  either  case. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of 
diversity,  and  of  special  organizations  for 
special  services  are  visible  in  both.  Capu¬ 
chin,  Benedictine,  Dominican,  Jesuit,  are  not 
more  distinct  in  the  history  of  modern  Ro¬ 
manism,  than  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopa¬ 
lian  and  Congregationalist,  in  the  various 
developments  of  Protestantism,  especially 
in  America.  Only,  when  this  instructive 
parallel  comes  to  be  traced,  it  will  be  found 
that  Protestantism  suffers  in  the  compari¬ 
son,  first  for  lack  of  some  co-ordinating  au¬ 
thority,  and  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  its 
divisions,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
clergy,  run  down  through  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  people,  and  become  denser  and  heav¬ 
ier  as  they  go  lower.  Now  among  the  Prot¬ 
estant  sects  there  are  none  whose  missions 
and  methods  seem  more  distinct  and  defi¬ 
nite  than  the  two  that  have  just  held  their 
“  Congress  ”  and  “  Council.” 

The  distinctive  work  of  American  Epis¬ 
copalians,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
American  Church,  may  be  mainly  included 
under  the  title,  The  Conduct  of  a  Parish. 
They  are  happy  in  having  kept,  more  clearly 
than  most  American  sects,  the  idea  of  the 
parish.  And  in  some  departments  of  parish 
work  they  stand  not  only  superior  but  al¬ 
most  alone.  Chiefly,  in  the  organization  of 
public  worship.  In  this,  indeed,  they  have 
until  lately  done  little  but  follow  a  well  or¬ 
dered  traditionary  routine ;  but  even  thus, 
they  have  been  at  vast  advantage  over 
others  who  had  nothing  but  the  negation  of 
a  tradition  to  follow,  by  which  the  medium 
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of  common  worship  is  committed  to  the  off¬ 
hand  dictation  of  an  individual,  whose  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  in  the  matter  is  limited  only 
by  the  right  of  the  congregation  to  quarrel 
with  him.  It  is  both  a  proof  and  a  promise 
of  increased  intellectual  and  spiritual  vitality 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  its  more  en¬ 
terprising  clergy  are  no  longer  content  with 
the  mere  grind  of  the  old  routine,  but  are 
studying  the  meaning  and  principles  of  it, 
with  the  intention  of  applying  them — to  the 
vast  disgust  of  their  conservative  brethren. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  observe  how, 
by  general  consent,  that  whole  study  of  the 
Methods  of  Worship  is  left  to  this  one  Or¬ 
der,  none  of  the  others  having  so  much  as  a 
professor  of  Liturgik  in  any  of  their  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries. 

It  is  especially  in  the  department  of  relig¬ 
ious  esthetics  that  this  leadership  of  the 
Episcopalians  is  manifest.  It  is  they,  work¬ 
ing  from  English  models,  who  set  the 
architectural  fashions  for  all  the  rest;  so 
that  Methodist,  Puritan  and  Presbyterian 
churches  are  built  with  chancel-apses  which 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
which  task  the  ingenuity  of  the  joiner  to 
fill  up  with  a  big  bulk  of  a  pulpit  and  with 
sofas  and  chairs  and  other  cabinet-work. 
It  is  they,  too,  that  have  drawn  the  churches 
of  the  country  after  them  in  the  cultivation 
of  fancy  solo  singing ;  and  any  one  who  will 
rummage  the  precious  piles  of  rubbish  that 
have  bepn  published  for  church  quartets 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  proportion  of  it  that  is 
prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
“  P.  E.  C.,”  and  borrowed  by  all  the  rest. 
Now,  at  last,  under  the  influence  of  transat¬ 
lantic  example,  they  are  started  in  a  way  of 
musical  reform,  in  which  pray  Heaven  their 
example  may  be  not  less  effective  than  in  the 
corruption  that  has  gone  before. 

Having  an  evident  leadership  in  such  im¬ 
portant  matters,  the  American  Episcopali¬ 
ans  are  content,  in  other  things,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowers.  They  have  no  theologians  and  no 
distinctive  theology.  They  have  one  famous 
and  excellent  preacher.  They  have  no  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  or  authors.  They  never  have 
had  a  first-class  college.  Their  religious 
newspapers  are  made  up  with  a  double  ob¬ 


ject — first,  to  instruct  the  reader  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  sect ;  secondly,  to  prevent  his 
ever  hearing  of  anything  else ;  consequently 
their  newspapers  are  not  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  Their  missions  to  the  heathen  began 
tardily  and  developed  slowly ;  though  some 
noble  work  of  late,  in  this  field,  has  taken 
away  this  reproach.  But  in  pastors  well 
trained  and  equipped  for  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  a  parish  church,  they  are  very 
rich. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  all  the  charac¬ 
teristic  qualities  and  methods  of  this  body 
are  of  the  sort  that  tell  incidentally  on  its 
own  advancement.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  a  certain  notion  of  exclusive  divine 
right,  which  is  not  seriously  believed  in  the 
denomination  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bur¬ 
den  any  one  with  a  grave  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  only  enough  to  deaden  any  scru¬ 
ples  of  good  taste  against  vigorous  proselyt¬ 
ing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  here  must  be  a 
most  prosperous  sect.  All  these  elements 
are  favored  by  the  fact  that  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  it  is  “  the  fashion.”  The  result  is  that 
for  many  years  the  draft  from  other  denom¬ 
inations  towards  this  once  decaying  and  al¬ 
most  perishing  body  is  strong  and  constant, 
and  the  return  current  almost  nil. 

If  we  had  spoken  further  of  that  consoli¬ 
dated  organization  which  brings  the  power 
of  the  whole  denomination  to  the  support 
of  every  part,  we  should  have  completed  the 
contrast  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Congregationalists.  For  the  special  work 
of  this  latter  sect,  its  peculiar  function  in 
the  great  vital  growth  of  American  Chris¬ 
tianity,  has  been  of  a  sort  ministering  vastly 
to  the  common  good,  but  not  especially  to 
its  own  corporate  advantage. 

If  one  were  to  seek  a  Scriptural  motto 
for  the  history  of  the  American  Congrega¬ 
tionalists,  it  should  be  this :  “  Go,  teach.” 
How  gravely  deficient  they  have  been  in 
some  things,  we  shall  frankly  show.  But 
as  educators  to  the  American  people  they 
have  a  record  the  splendor  of  which  has 
been  veiled  only  by  their  own  careless¬ 
ness  to  write  their  names  upon  their  own 
achievements.  They  have  been  the  College- 
builders  of  the  country,  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  at  the  West  and  South.  The 
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founding  of  Princeton  is  due  to  them,  as 
much  as  the  founding  of  Yale  or  Western 
Reserve ;  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
South,  they  have  established  there  no  less 
than  eight  chartered  colleges,  giving  the 
highest  education  which  the  people  are 
capable  of  receiving.  To  an  extent  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  have 
furnished  the  great  religious  books  and 
sermons  of  the  country.  The  religious 
newspapers  of  the  country,  having  general 
circulation  and  influence,  have  commonly 
been  founded  and  conducted  by  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  would  be  interesting,  although 
it  would  take  too  long,  to  illustrate  these 
statements  by  particulars.  In  Foreign 
Missions,  too,  they  were  the  first  in  time 
and  have  ever  been  among  the  foremost  in 
labors  and  successes.  And  in  all  the  com¬ 
binations  for  common  Christian  labor  for 
the  general  good,  the  Congregationalists 
have  been  eager  to  make  large  gifts  and 
sacrifices,  and  content  with  a  small  share 
in  the  results.  There  has  been  that  sort  of 
evangelic  chivalry  among  them  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  all  the  more  delight  in  works  of 
charity  and  missions  that  were  to  minister 
to  the  common  advancement  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  but  not  to  their  prosperity. 
So  far  have  they  been  from  the  vulgar  spirit 
of  proselytism,  that  they  have  ungrudgingly 
given  away  their  own  sons,  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  other  orders.  Not  incongruously, 
this  habit  of  wide  outlook  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  disposition  to  broadcasting 
rather  than  hand-culture ;  and  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  have  been  distinguished  more  in 
preaching,  and  in  revival  preaching,  than 
in  the  thorough  organization  and  conduct  of 
parish  work.  But  their  preaching  (speak¬ 
ing  generally)  and  their  church-institutions 
have  tended  commonly  to  attract  and  help 
persons  of  a  certain  grade  of  culture,  and 
some  of  their  writers  have  frankly  accepted 
it  as  the  mission  of  this  order  of  Christians 
to  maintain  a  certain  high  standard  of 
religious  thought  and  practice  to  which 
believers  generally  were  not  to  be  expected 
to  attain.  They  have  done  noble  work  in 
Home  Missions,  but  the  great  rough  pio¬ 
neering  work  at  the  West,  and  even,  to 
some  extent,  the  reaching  of  the  less  edu¬ 


cated  classes  in  their  own  original  States, 
has  been  almost  explicitly  resigned  to  the 
Methodists  and  the  Baptists.  The  Congre¬ 
gationalists,  knowing  and  confessing  that 
there  must  needs  be  other  preachers  than 
college-bred  men,  have  stubbornly  refused 
to  provide  or  recognize  such,  in  their  own 
organization.  They  have  delighted  in  what¬ 
ever  good  work  has  been  wrought  by  Meth¬ 
odist  preachers ;  and  even  contributed 
largely  to  set  on  foot  an  army  of  evangelical 
book-peddlers ;  but  the  world  might  perish 
before  they  would  bring  down  their  standard 
of  ministerial  dignity  by  ordaining  men 
with  less  than  seven  years’  scholastic  train¬ 
ing  or  its  equivalent,  or  before  they  would 
compromise  their  dogma  of  “  ministerial 
parity  ”  by  ordaining  inferior  men  to  infe¬ 
rior  work.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  all 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  have  been  of  the  contrary  sort 
from  those  that  tend  to  the  wide  propagation 
of  the  sect. 

Both  these  bodies,  then,  (whatever  may 
be  the  half-serious,  half-jocose  pretensions 
sometimes  put  forth  for  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copalians,)  do,  by  restricting  themselves  to 
certain  lines  of  labor,  certain  ways  of 
organization,  certain  uses  of  worship,  that 
are  confessedly  not  the  whole  of  Christian 
service,  plainly  announce  themselves  as  be¬ 
ing  not  churches,  but  merely  Orders  in  the 
Church.  But  any  Christian  man,  whose 
interest  and  allegiance  are  attached  to  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  believers,  is  interested, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  these  two  meetings, 
to  study  the  tendencies  of  two  such  import¬ 
ant  factors  of  American  Christianity. 

We  think  it  will  be  observed,  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  reports  of  the  two  meetings,  that 
both  the  bodies  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
broaden,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  methods. 
They  do  not  cease  to  be  sects,  and  to  cher¬ 
ish  their  sectarian  traditions  ;  but  they  show, 
each  of  them,  a  disposition  to  do  a  whole 
work  rather  than  a  partial  one ;  and  thus 
broadening,  they  tend  to  abandon  some  of 
their  old  negations  and  come  nearer  each 
other’s  positions. 

In  the  “  Church  Congress  ”  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopalians,  for  instance,  and  still 
more  in  some  other  manifestations  of  the 
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same  body,  may  be  remarked  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  converting  the 
Episcopal  Church  into  a  revivalist  church. 
If  any  thing  rather  than  another  used 
to  characterize  this  body,  it  was  its  ear¬ 
nest  and  constant  protest  against  “  spas¬ 
modic  religion,”  and  its  happy  complacency 
in  commending  its  own  calm,  dignified  and 
superior  way  of  saving  souls  by  the  steady¬ 
going  operation  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Church.  But  the  earnest  piety  and  zeal  of 
the  Ritualist  party  have  restored  traveling 
evangelists,  revivals,  and  “  protracted  meet¬ 
ings  ”  to  their  due  place,  perhaps  more  than 
their  place,  among  the  methods  of  evangel¬ 
ical  work;  and  are  now  laboring,  through 
much  evil  report,  to  introduce,  under  an¬ 
other  name  and  form,  the  “  anxious  bench  ” 
and  “  inquiry  meeting.”  We  may  well  look 
with  anxiety  to  see  what  sort  of  use  will  be 
made,  in  these  unpracticed  hands,  of  agen¬ 
cies  which,  even  under  the  most  experienced 
revivalists,  have  been  attended  with  serious 
drawbacks  and  dangers. 

Another  former  characteristic  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  its  aversion  to  any 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  pulpit  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  duty  and  morality.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  conflict  of  the  American  Church 
with  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  and  its 
still  fiercer  conflict  with  slavery,  hardly  a 
finger’s  weight  of  help  came  from  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  clergy.  It  was  their  chosen  duty 
rather  to  sit  by  and  rebuke  their  brethren 
of  other  communions  for  indecorum  and 
excitement  over  these  political  questions, 
while  offering  a  secure  and  quiet  h arbor  of 
repose  to  those  whose  consciences  had  been 
too  rudely  rasped  by  “  political  preaching.” 
It  shows  a  great  and  noble  advance  of  the 
whole  denomination,  on  this  line,  to  read  of 
the  debates — or  rather  the  essays,  for  debate 
was  not  encouraged — in  the  “  Church  Con¬ 
gress,”  on  Spiritual  Forces  in  Civilization, 
and  the  Influence  of  the  Pulpit  on  Modern 
Thought  and  Life,  with  eulogies  on  the 
agency  of  the  Church  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  rebukes  of  the  government’s 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  digs — yes, 
courageous  and  unmistakable  digs — at  some 
of  the  most  respectable  people  in  New  York 
for  voting  for  the  Honorable  Mr.  Morrissey. 


But  the  most  signal  and  honorable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  the  denomination  in 
moral  principle  and  moral  courage  is  its 
position  on  the  subject  of  divorce.  On  this 
politico-moral  subject  it  has  set  an  example 
to  all  other  Protestant  communions  by  en¬ 
acting  into  a  canon  the  rule  of  duty  which 
ought  to  be  plain  enough  without — that 
(whatever  the  law  of  the  State  may  do  or 
leave  undone)  the  Church  and  its  ministers 
shall  be  governed  in  their  dealing  with  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  simply  by  the  law  of 
Christ.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  shame  to  all  the  rest,  that  it 
should  have  so  much  the  lead  in  this  bold 
and  righteous  interference  with  politics. 
But  the  expressions  of  many  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pulpit  on  Modern 
Thought  and  Life  are  a  happy  recantation 
of  the  habitual  language  of  the  Episcopa¬ 
lian  clergy  in  that  forlorn  ante  helium  period 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “  the  time 
of.  the  Babylonish  captivity.” 

One  more  tendency,  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  “  Church  Congress,”  but  in  other  re¬ 
cent  Episcopalian  meetings  and  documents, 
deserves  mention  to  the  honor  of  that 
sect.  We  mean  its  growth  in  courtesy  to¬ 
wards  fellow-Christians.  It  is  a  matter  to 
which  too  much  importance  ought  not  be 
attached.  Quite  a  needless  amount  of  an¬ 
noyance  used  to  be  felt  by  Christian  folk 
generally,  at  the  incivility  and  bad  taste  of 
their  Episcopalian  brethren ;  and  no  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  was  made  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  temptations  by  which  this  sort 
of  talk  was  stimulated.  It  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  excuse  for  it,  that  this  habit  of 
language  grew  up  at  a  period  w  hen  the  de¬ 
nomination  was  just  emerging  from  ex¬ 
treme  moral  and  numerical  weakness,  and 
was  apprehensive  about  its  position.  At 
such  a  time,  a  certain  amount  of  bumptious 
self-assertion  and  innocent  swagger  about  its 
grand  relations  in  foreign  parts,  ought  not 
to  be  reckoned  to  it  as  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Nothing  is  so  good  for  this  sort  of  thing  as  a 
generous  allowance  of  substantial  prosperity 
and  genuine  self-respect.  And  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Episcopal  church  has  risen  to 
its  present  assured  place  among  the  very 
foremost  of  the  minor  sects  of  America,  and 
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grown  in  the  sense  of  power  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  has  put  away  these  childish  things, 
and  learned  to  speak  more  with  the  dignity 
of  a  grown  man  and  the  courtesy  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  piece  of 
ill-nature  to  remember  against  it  the  petty 
follies  of  its  hobbledeboy-days. 

To  turn  now  to  the  “  National  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council,”  one  of  the  first  things  that 
strikes  the  reader  of  the  reports  is  that 
while  the  explicitly  anti-revivalist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  is  admitting  into  its  system  all 
the  agencies  of  revivals,  the  Congregatiou- 
alists,  whose  system  of  forty  years  ago  was 
stigmatized  by  zealous  young  Mr.  Coxe,  not 
without  a  measure  of  justice,  as  “  revival¬ 
ism,”  are  now  turning,  we  will  not  say  upon 
the  opposite  tack,  but  upon  a  thoughtful 
middle  course.  The  “  epoch-making  ”  book 
of  Dr.  Bushnell  on  “  Christian  Nurture  and 
Subjects  Adjacent  Thereto,”  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  change ;  and  the  remarkable 
and  large-minded  sermon  of  Dr.  Zachary 
Eddy  on  “  The  Rain  and  the  Dew,”  heard 
with  patience  and  acceptance  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Council,  marks  the  accomplishment 
of  it. 

The  natural  result  of  this  change  of  view 
is  an  increased  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  parish  on  the  part  of  the  whole  denomi¬ 
nation.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  time  of  a 
National  Council  would  have  been  largely 
occupied  with  questions  of  general  public 
concern,  matters  of  political  morality,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  forms  of  doctrine,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  preaching  for  the  widest  and  most 
effective  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  discussions  is  devoted 
to  the  methods  of  parish  organization  and 
culture.  And  the  very  existence  of  the 
National  Council  as  a  periodical  meeting 
illustrates  the  growing  corporate  feeling  of 
the  denomination,  and  a  disposition  to  bring 
to  bear  the  common  influence  of  the  whole 
for  the  support  of  the  individual  churches. 
But  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  tremulously 
the  denomination  treads  in  unwonted  direc¬ 
tions,  as  if  there  were  danger  for  it  from  a 
centralized  authority,  from  ministers  doing 
a  general  or  supervisory  work,  or  from 
thorough  parish  organization  and  well  order¬ 
ed  methods  of  worship.  Whatever  caution 


such  instrumentalities  may  require  in  other 
circumstances,  they  are  absolutely  safe  from 
abuse  in  a  system  so  jealous  for  freedom  as 
this. 

But  that  the  Congregationalists  are  not 
departing  from  their  grandest  traditions 
was  made  nobly  manifest  in  the  warmest 
debate  of  the  Council, — on  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  secular  State  Universities,  as 
well  as  the  religious  Colleges  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  itself,  to  the  confidence  of  the  church¬ 
es.  The  personnel  of  the  debate  showed  to 
what  extent  this  sect  is  fulfilling  its  ancient 
mission  as  the  great  educating  sect  of  the 
nation,  by  the  fact  that  together  with  the 
heads  of  so  many  high-class  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges,  there  were  present  also  so 
many  of  the  heads  of  State  Colleges.  And 
that  it  holds  this  conceded  position  from  the 
general  confidence  not  only  in  its  power  and 
culture,  but  also  in  its  unselfish  magna¬ 
nimity,  was  clear  from  the  high  tone  of  the 
discussion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
another  such  body  in  the  world  that  would 
deliberately  have  entertained  an  argument 
for  laying  aside  its  chief  corporate  glory 
and  defense  out  of  regard  for  its  “  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  a  denomination  for  the  state  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.”  * 

It  is  from  the  position  of  one  owing  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  whole  church  in  America, 

*  We  beg  to  suggest  a  line  of  policy  by  which  the  in¬ 
terests  sought  in  the  denominational  colleges  might  be 
completely  reconciled  with  the  high  duty  towards  the 
State  and  people  involved  in  the  encouragement  ami 
improvement  of  the  State  Universities.  It  is  the 
policy  of  maintaining,  near  these  Universities,  Col¬ 
lege  Halls  under  distinct  and  specific  religious  con¬ 
trol.  If  in  the  State  of  Michigan  (for  example) 
Olivet  College  should  leave  behind  it  in  the  country 
its  preparatory  department,  and  move  down  to  Ann 
Arbor,  with  a  corps  of  only  three  or  four  teachers, 
there  to  maintain  a  dormitory  and  a  Commons  Hail, 
with  a  small  library  for  home  use,  and  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  University,  it 
would  add  to  itself  all  the  splendid  advantages  of  the 
University  without  abating  one  jot  of  its  high  re¬ 
ligious  influence,  but  rather  widening  it  without 
making  it  less  deep  and  strong  ;  and  it  would  greatly 
enrich  the  University  in  the  elements  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life.  How  admirably  a  College,  under 
strict  personal  and  religious  direction,  might  adjust 
itself  to  most  advantageous  relations  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  may  be  studied  in  the  relation  of  College  to 
University  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Such  a  College 
planted  alongside  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven,  would  repay  a  comparatively  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure  with  immense  beneficial  results. 
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rather  than  to  any  of  its  parts,  that  we  have 
thus  reviewed  the  broadening  tendencies  of 
two  of  its  divisions.  As  the  parties  of  the 
church  now  stand,  the  common  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  advanced  by 
the  emulous  efforts  of  various  parts.  The 
mischiefs  and  the  dead-loss  of  these  “  strifes 
and  emulations  ”  might  be  vastly  abated  if 


there  were  more  who,  whatever  their  special 
relations  to  sects  and  congregations,  would 
hold  high,  despite  all  rebukes  of  zealous 
brethren,  their  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  and  look  with 
friendly  criticism  and  with  apostolic  good 
will  “  upon  the  things  of  others.” 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 


A  LATE 

The  story  begins  one  afternoon  in  June 
just  after  dinner.  Miss  Catherine  Spring 
was  the  heroine,  and  she  lived  alone  in  her 
house,  which  stood  on  the  long  village 
street  in  Brookton — up  in  the  country  city 
people  would  say — a  town  certainly  not 
famous,  but  pleasant  enough  because  it  was 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mountain  region 
near  some  great  hills.  One  never  hears 
much  about  Brookton  when  one  is  away 
from  it,  but  for  all  that  life  is  as  important 
and  exciting  there  as  it  is  anywhere ;  and 
it  is  like  every  other  town,  a  miniature 
world,  with  its  great  people  and  small  peo¬ 
ple,  bad  people  and  good  people;  its  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  rivalry,  kindness  and  patient 
heroism. 

Miss  Spring  had  finished  her  dinner  that 
day,  and  had  washed  the  few  dishes,  and 
put  them  away.  She  never  could  get  used 
to  there  being  so  few,  because  she  had  been 
one  of  a  large  family.  She  had  put  on  the 
gray  alpaca  dress  which  she  wore  afternoons 
at  home,  and  had  taken  her  sewing,  and  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  front  windows  in  the 
sitting-room,  which  was  shaded  by  a  green 
old  lilac  bush.  But  she  did  not  sew  as  if 
she  were  much  interested  in  the  work,  or 
were  in  any  hurry;  and  presently  she  laid  it 
down  altogether  and  tapped  on  the  window¬ 
sill  with  her  thimble,  looking  as  if  she  were 
lost  in  not  very  pleasant  thought.  She  was 
a  very  good  woman,  and  a  very  pleasant 
woman ;  a  good  neighbor  all  the  people 
would  tell  you,  and  they  would  add  also, 
very  comfortably  left.  But  of  late  she  had 
been  somewhat  troubled ;  to  tell  the  truth 
her  money  affairs  had  gone  wrong,  and  just 
now  she  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do. 


SUPPER. 

She  felt  more  solitary  than  she  had  for  a 
long  time  before.  Her  father,  the  last  of 
the  family  except  herself,  had  been  dead  for 
many  years,  and  she  had  been  living  alone, 
growing  more  and  more  contented  in  the 
comfortable,  prim  white  house,  after  the 
first  sharp  grief  of  her  loneliness  had  worn 
away  into  a  more  resigned  and  familiar  sor¬ 
row.  It  is  after  all  a  great  satisfaction  to 
do  as  one  pleases. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  lost  part  of 
her  already  small  income,  and  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  first  loss  could  be 
borne,  but  the  second  seemed  to  put  house¬ 
keeping  out  &f  the  question,  and  this  was 
a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of.  She  knew  no 
other  way  of  living  beside  having  her  own 
house,  and  her  own  fashion  of  doing  things. 
If  it  had  been  possible,  she  would  have  liked 
to  take  some  boarders,  but  summer  boarders 
had  not  yet  found  out  Brookton.  Mr. 
Elden,  the  kind  old  lawyer  who  was  her 
chief  adviser,  had  told  her  to  put  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  and 
she  had  done  so ;  but  it  never  had  been 
answered,  which  was  not  only  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  but  a  mortification  as  well.  Her 
money  was  not  actually  lost;  it  was  the 
failure  of  a  certain  railway  to  pay  its  divi¬ 
dend,  that  was  making  her  so  much  trouble. 

Miss  Spring  tapped  her  thimble  still 
faster  on  the  window-sill,  and  thought 
busily.  “  I’m  going  to  think  it  out  and 
settle  it  this  afternoon,”  said  she  to  herself. 
“  I  must  settle  it  some  how ;  I  will  not  live 
on  here  any  longer  as  if  I  could  afford  it.” 
There  was  a  niece  of  hei-s  who  lived  in 
Lowell,  who  was  married  and  not  at  all  well. 
There  were  three  children  with  nobody  in 
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particular  to  look  after  them.  Miss  Cathe¬ 
rine  was  sure  this  niece  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  her  come  to  stay  with 
her.  She  thought  with  satisfaction  how 
well  she  could  manage  there,  and  how  well 
her  housekeeping  capabilities  would  come 
into  play.  It  had  grieved  her  in  her  last  visit 
to  see  the  house  half  cared  for,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  the  yearning  way  Mary  had  said, 
“  How  I  wish  I  could  have  you  here  all  the 
time,  Aunt  Catherine !”  and  at  once  Aunt 
Catherine  went  on  to  build  a  little  castle  in 
the  air,  until  she  had  a  chilly  consciousness 
that  her  own  house  was  to  be  shut  up. 
She  compared  the  attractions  of  Lowell 
and  Brookton  most  disdainfully ;  the  dread 
came  over  her  that  most  elderly  people  feel 
at  leaving  their  familiar  homes  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  to  which  they  have  grown  used. 
But  she  bravely  faced  all  this,  and  resolved 
to  write  Mary  that  evening  so  the  letter 
could  go  by  the  morning’s  mail.  If  Mary 
liked  the  plan,  which  Miss  Catherine  never 
for.  an  instant  doubted,  she  would  stay 
through  the  early  fall  at  any  rate,  and  then 
see  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

She  took  up  her  sewing  again,  and  looked 
critically  at  it  through  her  spectacles,  and 
then  went  on  with  her  stitching  feeling 
lighter-hearted,  now  that  the  question  was 
decided.  The  tall  clock  struck  three  slowly, 
and  she  said  to  herself  how  fast  the  last 
hour  had  gone.  There  was  a  little  breeze 
outside  which  came  rustling  through  the  lilac 
leaves.  The  wide  street  was  left  to  itself; 
nobody  had  driven  by  since  she  had  sat  at 
the  window.  She  heard  some  children 
laughing  and  calling  to  each  other  where 
they  were  at  play  in  a  yard  not  far  away, 
and  smiled  in  sympathy,  for  her  heart  had 
never  grown  old.  The  smell  of  the  roses 
by  the  gate  came  blowing  in  sweet  and 
fresh,  and  she  could  see  the  great  red 
peonies  in  generous  bloom  on  the  borders 
each  side  the  front  walk.  And  when  she 
looked  round  the  room  it  seemed  very 
pleasant  to  her ;  the  clock  ticked  steadily, 
and  the  old  fashioned  chairs  and  the  nar¬ 
row  high  mirror  with  the  gilt,  eagle  at  the 
top,  the  stiff  faded  portraits  of  her  father 
and  mother  in  their  young  days,  the  wide 
old  brass-nailed  sofa  with  its  dim  worsted- 


worked  cushion  at  either  end — how  com- 
fortable  it  all  was !  and  a  great  thrill  of 
fondness  for  the  room  and  the  house  came 
over  our  friend.  “  I  didn’t  know  I  cared 
so  much  about  the  old  place,”  said  she. 
“  ‘  There’s  no  place  like  home  ’—I  believe  I 
never  knew  that  meant  so  much  before ;  ” 
and  she  laid  down  her  sewing  again,  and 
fell  into  a  reverie. 

In  a  little  while  she  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate  latch,  and  with  the  start  and  curiosity 
a  village  woman  instinctively  feels  at  the 
knowledge  of  somebody's  coming  in  at  the 
front  door,  she  hurried  to  the  other  front 
window  to  take  a  look  at  her  visitor 
through  the  blinds.  It  was  only  a  child, 
and  Miss  Catherine  did  not  wait  for  her  to 
rap  with  the  high  and  heavy  knocker,  but 
was  standing  in  the  open  doorway  when 
the  little  girl  reached  the  steps. 

“  Come  in  dear !”  said  Miss  Catherine 
kindly,  “did  you  come  of  an  errand?” 

“  I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,”  said 
the  child,  following  her  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  taking  the  chair  next  the  door 
with  a  shy  smile  that  had  something  appeal¬ 
ing  about  it.  “  I  came  to  ask  you  if  you 
want  a  girl  this  summer.” 

“  Why  no,  I  never  keep  help,”  said  Miss 
Spring.  “  There  is  a  woman  who  comes 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  and  other  days 
when  I  need  her.  Who  is  it  that  wants  to 
come  ?  ” 

“It’s  only  me,”  said  the  child,  “I'm 
small  of  my  age  but  I’m  past  ten,  and  I 
can  work  real  smart  about  house.”  A 
great  cloud  of  disappointment  came  over 
her  face. 

“  Whose  child  are  you?  ” 

“I’m  Katy  Dunning,  and  I  live  with  my 
aunt  down  by  Sandy  River  bridge.  Her 
girl  is  big  enough  to  help  round  now,  and 
she  said  I  must  find  a  place.  She  would 
keep  me  if  she  could,”  said  the  little  girl 
in  a  grown-up  old  fashioned  way,  “  but 
times  are  going  to  be  dreadful  hard,  and  it 
takes  a  good  deal  to  keep  so  many.” 

“What  made  you  come  here?”  asked 
Miss  Catherine,  whose  heart  went  out  to¬ 
ward  this  hard-worked  womanly  little  thing. 
It  seemed  so  pitiful  that  so  young  a  child 
who  ought  to  be  still  at  play  should  already 
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know  about  hard  times,  and  have  begun  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life.  A  year  ago  she  had 
thought  of  taking  just  such  a  girl  to  save 
steps,  and  for  the  sake  of  having  somebody 
in  the  house,  but  it  never  could  be  more 
out  of  the  question  than  now.  “  What 
made  you  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Rand  at  the  post-office  told  aunt 
that  perhaps  you  might  want  me;  he 
couldn’t  think  of  anybody  else.” 

She  was  such  a  neat  looking,  well  mended 
child,  and  looked  Miss  Catherine  in  the  face 
so  honestly.  She  might  cry  a  little  after 
she  was  outside  the  gate,  but  not  now. 

“I’m  really  sorry,”  said  Miss  Spring, 
“  but  you  see  I’m  thinking  about  shutting 
my  house  up  this  summer.”  She  would 
not  allow  to  herself  that  it  was  for  any 
longer.  “  But  you  keep  up  a  good  heart. 
I  know  a  good  many  folks,  and  perhaps 
I  can  hear  of  a  place  for  you.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  could  mind  a  baby,  could’nt  you? 
—No,  you  sit  still  a  minute !  ”  as  the  child 
thanked  her  and  rose  to  go  away ;  and  she 
went  out  to  her  dining-room  closet  to  a 
deep  jar,  and  took  out  two  of  her  best 
pound  cakes,  which  she  made  so  seldom 
now,  and  saved  with  great  care.  She  put 
these  on  a  pretty  pink  and  white  china 
plate,  and  filled  a  mug  with  milk.  “  Here,” 
said  she  as  she  came  back,  “  I  want  you  to 
eat  these  cakes.  You  have  walked  a  loner 
ways  and  it’ll  do  you  good.  Sit  right  up 
to  the  table,  and  I’ll  spread  a  newspaper 
over  the  cloth.” 

Katy  loooked  at  her  with  surprise  and 
gratitude.  “  I’m  very  much  obliged,”  said 
she,  and  her  first  bite  of  the  cake  seemed 
the  most  delicious  thing  she  had  ever  tasted. 

lres,  I  suppose  bread  and  butter  would 
have  been  quite  as  good  for  her,  and  much 
less  extravagant  on  Miss  Catherine's  part ; 
but  of  all  the  people  who  had  praised  her 
pound  cakes,  nobody  had  so  delighted  in 
their  goodness,  as  this  hungry  little  girl, 
who  had  hardly  ever  eaten  anything  but 
bread  all  her  days,  and  not  very  nice  bread 
at  that. 

“  Don’thurry,”  said  Miss  Spring,  kindly ; 
“  you’re  a  good  girl  and  I  wish  I  could  take 
you :  I  declare,  I  do  ;  ”  and,  with  a  little 
sigh,  she  sat  down  by  the  window  again 


and  took  up  the  much  neglected  sewing, 
looking  up  now  and  then  at  her  happy 
guest.  When  she  saw  the  mug  was  empty, 
and  that  Katy  looked  at  it  wistfully,  as  she 
put  it  down,  she  took  it  without  a  word  and 
went  to  the  shelf  in  the  cellar-way  where 
the  cream-pitcher  stood,  and  poured  out 
every  drop  that  was  in  it,  afterward  filling 
the  mug  to  the  brim  with  milk,  for  her  lit¬ 
tle  pitcher  did  not  hold  much.  “  I’ll  get 
along  one  night  without  cream  in  my  tea,” 
said  she  to  herself.  “  That  was  only  skim- 
milk  she  had  first,  and  she  looks  hungry.” 

“  It’s  real  pleasant  here,”  said  Katy ; 
“  you’re  so  good  !  Aunt  said  I  could  tell 
you,  if  you  wanted  to  take  me,  that  I  don’t 
hurt  my  clothes,  and  I'm  careful  about  the 
dishes.  She  thought  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bother. 
Would  you  tell  the  other  people?  I  should 
be  real  glad  to  get  a  place.” 

“  I’ll  tell  ’em  you’re  a  good  girl,”  said 
Miss  Catherine,  “  and  I’ll  get  you  a  good 
home,  if  I  can.”  For  she  thought  of  her 
niece  in  Lowell,  and  how  much  trouble  there 
was  when  she  was  there  about  getting  a  care¬ 
ful  young  girl  to  take  care  of  the  smallest 
child.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  Katy 
was  very  small  herself,  and  did  not  look 
very  strong,  and  Mary  might  not  hear  to  it ; 
so,  after  Katy  had  gone,  she  began  to  be 
sorrowful  again,  and  to  wish  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  less  and  need  not  disappoint  the  little 
thing. 

Another  hour  had  gone,  and  it  was  four 
o’clock  now,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  heard 
a  carriage  stop  at  the  gate.  She  heard  sev¬ 
eral  voices,  and  was  discouraged  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  Three  people  were  coming  in,  and  she 
was  so  glad  when  she  saw  it  w'as  a  nephew 
and  his  wife  from  a  town  a  dozen  miles  away, 
and  a  friend  with  them  whom  she  had  often 
seen  at  their  house.  They  came  in  with 
good-natured  chatter  and  much  laughing. 
They  had  started  out  for  a  drive  early  after 
dinner,  and  had  found  the  weather  so  pleas¬ 
ant  that  they  had  kept  on  to  Brookton. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  folks  will  think,” 
said  they;  “we  meant  to  be  back  right 
away.”  “Well,”  said  the  niece,  “I’m  so 
glad  we  found  you  at  home,  and  how  well 
you  do  look,  Aunt  Catherine  !  I  declare, 
you’re  smarter  than  any  of  us.” 
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“  I  guess  she  is,”  said  her  nephew,  who 
was  a  great  favorite.  “  I  tell  you  she’s  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  ”  and  he  gave  her  a  most 
affectionate  and  resounding  great  kiss  ;  and 
then  they  were  all  merrier  than  ever. 

“  What  are  you  sitting  down  for  without 
laying  off  your  bonnets  ?  ”  asked  the  host¬ 
ess.  “You  must  stay  and  get  supper  before 
you  ride  home.  I'll  have  it  early,  and 
there’s  a  moon.  You  take  the  horse  right 
round  into  the  yard,  Joseph  ;  there’s  some 
more  of  that  old  hay  in  the  barn  ;  you  know 
where  to  find  it ;  ”  and,  after  some  persua¬ 
sion,  the  visitors  yielded,  and  settled  them¬ 
selves  quietly  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
They  had  said,  as  they  came  over,  that  they 
were  sure  Aunt  Catherine  would  ask  them  to 
stay  until  evening,  and  she  always  had  such 
good  suppers.  Miss  Stan  by  had  never  been 
at  the  house  before,  and  only  once  as  far  as 
Brookton,  and  she  seemed  very  happy.  She 
took  care  of  her  step-mother,  who  was  very 
old  and  a  great  deal  crosser  than  there  was 
any  need  of  being.  This  little  excursion 
would  do  her  a  world  of  good,  and  luckily 
her  married  sister  happened  to  be  at  home 
for  a  day  or  two’s  visit,  so  she  did  not  feel 
anxious  about  being  away.  She  was  a 
sharp-faced,  harassed-looking  little  woman, 
who  might  have  been  pretty  if  she  had  been 
richer  and  less  worried  and  disappointed. 
She  was  a  pleasant  and  patient  soul,  and 
this  drive  and  visit  were  more  to  her  than  a 
journey  to  Boston  would  be  to  her  compan¬ 
ions.  They  were  well-to-do  village  people, 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  unenvious  as  it 
is  possible  for  village  people,  or  any  other 
people,  to  be. 

Miss  Spring  was  a  little  distracted  and  a 
bit  formal  for  a  few  minutes,  while  she  was 
thinking  what  she  could  get  for  tea ;  but 
that  being  settled,  she  gave  her  whole  mind 
to  enjoying  the  guests.  She  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  two  pound  cakes  Katy  Dun¬ 
ning  had  eaten,  but  it  was  only  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  She  could  make  out  with  new  gin¬ 
gerbread,  and  no  matter  if  she  couldn’t !  It 
was  all  very  pleasant  and  sociable,  and  they 
talked  together  for  a  while  busily,  telling 
the  news  and  asking  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and,  by  and  by,  Joseph  took  his  hat 
saying  that  he  must  go  down  to  the  post¬ 


office  to  see  Mr.  Band,  the  storekeeper. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  time  to  get  supper. 
Just  as  Miss  Spring  was  going  out,  her 
niece  said,  “  I  had  a  letter  from  Lowell 
yesterday,  from  Mary.” 

“  How  is  she  now  ?  ”  Miss  Spring  meant 
to  talk  over  her  plans  a  little  with  Joseph 
after  supper,  but  was  silent  enough  about 
them  now. 

“  Her  husband’s  oldest  sister  is  coming  to 
stay  all  summer  with  them.  She  is  a  widow 
and  has  been  living  out  West.  It’ll  be  a 
great  help  to  Mary,  and  John  sets  every¬ 
thing  by  this  sister.  She  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  he,  and  brought  him  up.” 

“  It  is  a  good  thing,”  said  Miss  Catherine, 
emphatically,  and  with  perfect  composure. 
“  I  have  been  thinking  about  Mary  lately. 
I  pitied  her  so  when  I  was  there.  I  have 
had  half  a  mind  to  go  and  stay  with  her 
a  while  myself.” 

“  You  might  have  got  sick  going  to  Lowell 
in  hot  weather.  Shan't  I  come  out  and  help 
you,  Aunt  Catherine?”  who  said  “  Ho  in¬ 
deed  ;  ”  and  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and 
dropped  into  a  chair.  “  Oh,  what  am  I 
going  to  do  !  ”  said  she  ;  for  she  never  had 
felt  so  helpless  and  hopeless  in  her  life. 

The  old  clock  gave  its  queer  little  cluck, 
by  way  of  reminder  that  in  five  minutes  it 
would  be  five  o’clock.  She  had  promised  to 
have  tea  early,  so  she  opened  a  drawer  to 
take  out  a  big  calico  apron,  and  went  to 
work.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Poor 
woman ;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  come  face  to 
face  with  a  great  wall,  but  she  bravely  went 
to  work  to  make  the  cream-tartar  biscuit. 
Somehow  she  couldn't  remember  how  much 
to  take  of  anything.  She  was  quite  confused 
when  she  tried  to  remember  the  familiar 
rule.  It  was  silly !  She  had  made  them 
hundreds  of  times,  and  was  celebrated  for 
her  skill.  Cream-tartar  biscuit  and  some 
cold  bread,  and  some  preserved  plums ;  or 
was  it  citron-melon  she  meant  to  have  ? — and 
some  of  that  cold  meat  she  had  for  dinner, 
for  a  relish,  with  a  bit  of  cheese. 

She  would  have  felt  much  more  misera¬ 
ble  if  she  had  not  had  to  hurry,  and  after  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  first  shock  of  her 
bad  news  had  been  dulled  a  little,  she  was 
herself  again ;  and  tea  was  nearly  ready, 
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the  biscuits  baking  in  the  oven  and  some 
molasses  gingerbread  beside,  when  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  remember  that  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  cream  in  the  cream-pitcher;  she  had 
given  it  all  to  poor  little  Katy.  Joseph  was 
very  particular  about  having  cream  in  his 
tea,  so  she  called  her  niece  Martha  to  the 
kitchen  and  asked  her  to  watch  the  oven 
while  she  went  down  the  road  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  She  did  not  stop  even  to  take  her 
sun-bonnet;  it  was  not  a  great  way,  and 
shady  under  the  elms,  so  away  she  went 
with  the  pitcher.  Mrs.  Hilton,  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  was  a  generous  soul,  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  unexpected  company,  with 
ready  sympathy  and  interest  she  said,  “  ISTow 
what  did  you  bring  such  a  mite  of  a  pitcher 
for  ?  Do  take  this  one  of  mine.  I’d  just  as 
soon  you’d  have  the  cream  as  not.  I  don’t 
calculate  to  make  any  butter  this  week,  and 
it’ll  be  well  to  have  it  to  eat  with  your  pre¬ 
serves.  It’s  nice  and  sweet  as  ever  you  saw.” 

“  I’m  sure  you  are  kind,”  said  Miss 
Spring,  and  with  a  word  or  two  more  she 
■went  hurrying  home.  As  I  have  said,  it 
was  not  far,  but  the  railroad  came  between, 
and  our  friend  had  to  cross  the  track.  It 
seemed  very  provoking  that  a  long  train 
should  be  standing  across  the  road.  It 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something ;  an  ac¬ 
cident  might  have  happened,  for  the  station 
was  a  little  distance  back. 

Miss  Catherine  waited  in  great  anxiety ; 
she  could  not  afford  to  waste  a  minute.  She 
would  have  to  cross  an  impossible  culvert 
in  going  around  the  train  either  way.  She 
saw  some  passengers  or  brakemen  walking 
about  on  the  other  side,  and  with  great 
heroism  mounted  the  high  step  of  the  plat¬ 
form  with  the  full  intention  of  going  down 
the  other  side,  when  to  her  horror  the  train 
suddenly  moved.  She  screamed  “  Stop  ! 
stop !  ”  but  nobody  saw  her  and  nobody 
heard  her,  and  off  she  went,  cream-pitcher 
and  all,  without  a  bit  of  a  bonnet.  It  was 
simply  awful. 

The  car  behind  her  was  the  smoking  car, 
and  the  one  on  which  she  stood  happened 
to  be  the  Pullman.  She  was  dizzy  and  did 
not  dare  to  stay  where  she  was,  so  she 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  There  was  a 
young  lady  standing  in  the  passage  way 


getting  a  drink  of  water  for  some  one  in  a 
dainty  little  tumbler,  and  she  looked  over 
her  shoulder,  thinking  Miss  Spring  was  the 
conductor,  to  whom  she  wished  to  speak, 
and  she  smiled,  for  who  could  help  it  ? 

“  I’m  carried  off,”  said  poor  Aunt  Cath¬ 
erine,  hysterically.  “  I  had  company  come 
to  tea  unexpectedly,  and  I  was  all  out  of 
cream,  and  I  went  out  to  Mrs.  Hilton’s,  and 
I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back,  and 
there  seemed  no  sign  in  the  world  of  the 
cars  starting.  I  wish  we  never  had  sold 
our  land  for  the  track  !  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  !  I’m  a  mile  from  home  already;  they’ll 
be  frightened  to  death,  and  I  wanted  to 
have  supper  early  for  them,  so  they  could 
start  for  home  ;  it’s  a  long  ride.  And  the 
biscuit  ought  to  be  eaten  hot.  Dear  me  ! 
they’ll  be  so  worried  !  ” 

“  I’m  very  sorry,  indeed,”  said  the  young 
lady,  who  was  quivering  with  laughter  in 
spite  of  her  heartfelt  sympathy  for  such  a 
calamity  as  this.  “  I  suppose  you  will  have 
to  go  on  to  the  next  station  :  is  it  very  far  ?  ” 

“  Half  an  hour,”  said  Miss  Spring,  de¬ 
spairingly,  “  and  the  down  train  doesn’t  get 
into  Broo'kton  until  seven;  and  I  haven’t  a 
cent  of  money  with  me,  either.  I  shall  be 
crazy !  I  don’t  see  why  T  didn’t  get  off ;  but 
it  took  all  my  wits  away  the  minute  I  found 
I  was  going.” 

“  I’m  so  glad  you  didn’t  get  off,”  said  the 
girl  gravely ;  “  you  might  have  been  terri¬ 
bly  hurt.  Won’t  you  come  into  the  com¬ 
partment  just  here  with  my  aunt  and  me  ? 
She  is  an  invalid,  and  we  are  all  by  our¬ 
selves  ;  you  need  not  see  any  one  else.  Let 
me  take  your  pitcher.”  And  Miss  Spring, 
glad  to  find  so  kind  a  friend  in  such  an 
emergency,  followed  her. 

There  were  two  sofas  running  the  length 
of  the  compartment ;  and  on  one  of  these  was 
lying  a  most  kind  and  refined-looking  wo¬ 
man,  with  gray  hair  and  the  sweetest  eyes. 
Poor  Aunt  Catherine  somehow  felt  comfort¬ 
ed  at  once,  and  when  this  new  friend  looked 
up  wonderingly,  and  her  niece  tried  to  keep 
from  even  smiling  while  she  told  the  story 
discreetly,  she  began  to  laugh  at  herself 
heartily. 

“  I  know  you  want  to  laugh,  dear,”  said 
she.  “  It’s  ridiculous,  only  I’m  so  afraid 
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they’ll  be  worried  about  me  at  home.  If 
anybody  had  only  seen  me  as  I  rode  off, 
and  could  tell  them  !  ” 

Miss  Ashton  had  not  laughed  so  much  in 
a  long  time ;  the  fun  of  the  thing  overshad¬ 
owed  the  misery,  and  they  were  all  very 
merry  for  a  few  minutes.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  straightforward  and  homelike  aud 
pleasant  in  Miss  Catherine’s  face,  and  the 
other  travelers  liked  her  at  once,  as  she  did 
them.  They  were  going  to  a  town  nearer 
the  mountains,  for  the  summer.  Miss  Ash¬ 
ton  was  just  getting  over  a  severe  illness, 
and  they  asked  about  the  place  to  which 
they  were  bound ;  but  Miss  Spring  could 
tell  them  little  about  it. 

“The  country  is  beautiful  around  here, 
isn’t  it?”  said  Alice  West,  when  there  was 
a  pause:  the  shadows  were  growing  long, 
and  the  sun  was  almost  ready  to  go  down 
among  the  hills.  “  Brookton  !  didn’t  you 
notice  an  advertisement  of  some  one  who 
wanted  boarders  there,  aunty  ?  You  thought 
it  was  hardly  near  eno'ugh  to  the  mountains, 
didn’t  you?  but  this  is  beautiful.” 

“Why,  that  was  my  notice,”  said  Miss 
Spring,  and  then  she  stopped  and  flushed  a 
little.  I  believe  if  she  had  thought  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  would  not  have  spoken ;  and  Miss 
Ashton  saw  the  hesitation  and  the  flush. 

“  I  wish  I  were  going  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  you,”  said  she,  by  and  by,  in  her 
frank,  pleasant  way;  and  Miss  Catherine 
said,  “  I  wish  you  were,”  and  sighed  quietly ; 
she  felt  wonderfully  at  home  with  these 
strangers,  and  in  spite  of  her  annoyance 
when  she  thought  of  her  guests,  she  was 
enjoying  herself.  “  I  live  all  alone,”  she 
said  once,  in  speaking  of  something  else ; 
and  if  she  had  been  alone  with  Miss  Ashton 
I  think  she  would  have  told  her  something 
of  her  troubles,  of  which  we  know  her  heart 
was  very  full.  Everybody  found  it  easy  to 
talk  to  Miss  Ashton,  but  there  was  the 
niece ;  and  Miss  Catherine,  like  most  elderly 
women  of  strong  character  who  live  alone, 
was  used  to  keeping  her  affairs  to  herself, 
and  felt  a  certain  pride  in  being  uncom¬ 
municative.  • 

When  the  conductor  looked  in,  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  seeing  the  new  passenger,  Alice 
West  asked  him  the  fare  to  Hillsfield,  the 


next  station,  and  after  paying  him  gave  as 
much  money  to  Miss  Spring,  -who  took  it 
reluctantly,  though  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank 
you,”  said  she,  “  but  you  must  tell  me  how 
to  direct  to  you  and  I  will  send  the  money 
back  to-morrow.” 

“  No,  indeed !  ”  said  the  girl ;  but  Miss 
Spring  looked  unhappy,  and  Miss  Ashton 
wdth  truer  kindness  gave  her  the  direction, 
saying : 

“  Please  tell  us  how  you  found  your 
friends  at  home,  because  Alice  and  I  will 
wish  very  much  to  know  what  they  thought.” 

“  You  have  been  so  kind,  I  sha’n’t  forget 
it,”  said  Miss  Catherine,  with  a  little  shake 
in  her  voice  that  was  not  made  by  the  cars. 

Alice  had  taken  from  her  traveling  bag  a 
little  white  hood  which  she  had  seen  in  a 
drawer  that  morning  after  her  trunk  was 
locked  and  strapped,  and  had  put  it  over 
Miss  Catherine’s  head.  It  was  very  becom¬ 
ing,  and  it  did  not  look  at  all  unsuitable 
for  an  elderly  woman  to  wear  in  the  evening, 
j  ust,  from  one  station  to  the  next.  And  she 
was  going  to  wrap  the  cream-pitcher  in 
some  paper  when  Miss  Catherine  said  softly  : 

“Does  your  aunty  care  anything  about 
cream  ?  ” 

“  She  likes  it  dearly,”  said  the  girl,  look¬ 
ing  so  much  pleased.  “  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  ask  you  if  you  could  spare  just  a  little ;  ” 
and  Miss  Ashton’s  little  tumbler  was  at 
once  delightedly  filled  to  the  very  brim. 

Its  owner  said  she  had  not  tasted  any¬ 
thing  so  delicious  in  a  long  time,  and  would 
not  Miss  Spring  take  some  little  biscuit  and 
some  grapes  to  eat  while  she  waited  in  the 
station  ?  Yes,  indeed,  they  had  more  than 
they  wanted,  and  she  must  not  forget  it  was 
tea-time  already.  Alice  would  wrap  some 
up  for  her  in  a  paper. 

And  at  last  they  shook  hands  most  cordi¬ 
ally  and  were  so  sorry  to  say  good-bye. 

“I  never  shall  forget  your  kindness  as 
long  as  I  live,”  said  Miss  Catherine ;  and 
Alice  helped  her  off  the  car  and  nodded 
good-bye  as  it  started. 

“  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  could  board 
with  that  dear  good  soul  this  summer,”  said 
Miss  Ashton,  “  and  I  believe  she  has  been 
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dreadfully  grieved  because  her  advertise¬ 
ment  was  not  answered  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
yet.  She  looked  sad  and  worried,  and  it 
was  something  besides  this  mishap.  What 
a  kind  face  she  had  !  I  wish  we  knew  more 
about  her.  I’m  so  glad  we  happened  to  be 
right  here,  and  that  she  didn’t  have  to  go 
into  the  car.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Alice  ;  “  but,  aunty,  I  think 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  when  she  appeared  to  me  with  that 
horror-stricken  face  and  her  cream-pitcher.” 

And  Miss  Catherine,  as  she  seated  herself 
in  the  little  station  to  wait  for  the  down 
train,  said  to  herself  :  “  God  bless  them  ! 

how  good  they  were !  How  I  should  have 
hated  to  go  into  the  car  with  all  the  people, 
and  be  stared  at  and  made  fun  of.  They 
have  been  so  courteous  and  simple  and  kind ; 
why  are  there  not  more  such  people  in  the 
world?”  And  she  thought  about  them, 
and  ate  her  crackers  and  the  hot-house 
grapes,  and  was  very  comfortable.  It  might 
have  been  such  a  disagreeable  experience, 
yet  she  had  really  enjoyed  herself.  It  did 
not  seem  long  before  she  again  took  her 
seat  in  the  cars,  with  the  cream-pitcher 
respectably  disguised  in  white  paper,  and 
herself  looking  well  enough  in  the  soft  little 
white  hood,  with  its  corner  just  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  her  gray  hair  over  her  forehead.  She 
paid  her  fare  as  if  her  pocket  were  full  of 
money,  and  watched  the  other  people  in  the 
car;  and  by  the  time  she  reached  home  she 
was  her  own  composed  and  reliable  self 
again. 

There  had  been  a  great  excitement  at  her 
house.  The  biscuit  were  done  and  the  gin¬ 
gerbread,  and  the  niece  took  them  out  of 
the  oven  and  thought  her  aunt  was  gone  a 
good  while — and  went  back  to  the  sitting- 
room.  After  a  few  minutes  she  went  to 
the  front  gate  to  look  down  the  street. 
Miss  Stanby  joined  her,  and  they  stood 
watching  until  Joseph  Spring  came  hurrying 
back,  thinking  he  was  late,  and  ready  with 
his  apologies,  when  they  told  him  how  long 
Miss  Catherine  had  been  gone. 

“  She’s  stopped  for  something  or  other ; 
they’re  always  asking  her  opinion  about 
things,”  said  he,  carelessly.  “  She  will  be 
along  soon.”  And  then  they  went  into  the 
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house,  and  nobody  said  much,  and  the  tall 
clock  ticked  louder  and  louder,  and  Joseph 
began  to  whistle  and  drum  with  his  fingers, 
meaning  to  show  his  unconcern  but  in  real¬ 
ity  betraying  the  opposite  feeling. 

“  You  don’t  suppose  she’s  sick,  do  you  ?  ” 
asked  Miss  Stanby,  timidly. 

“  More  likely  somebody  else  is,”  said  Mr. 
Spring.  “  Did  you  say  she  had  gone  over 
to  Mrs.  Hilton’s,  Martha  ?  I’ll  walk  down 
there  and  see  what  the  matter  is.” 

“  I  wish  you  would,”  said  his  wife.  “  It’s 
after  six  o’clock.” 

“  Hasn’t  got  home  yet !  ”  said  Mrs.  Hil¬ 
ton,  in  dismay.  “Why,  what  can  have 
become  of  her  ?  She  came  in  before  half¬ 
past  five,  in  a  great  hurry,  and  she  left  her 
pitcher  here  on  the  table.  I  suppose  she 
forgot  it.  I  lent  her  mine,  because  it  was 
bigger.  There’s  no  house  between  but  the 
Donalds’,  and  they’re  all  off  at  his  mother’s 
funeral  to  Lancaster.  You  don’t  suppose 
the  cars  run  over  her  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Spring’s  neph¬ 
ew,  in  real  trouble  by  this  time. 

Thy  went  out  together  and  looked  every¬ 
where  along  the  road,  apologizing  to  each 
other  as  they  did  so.  They  went  up  and 
down  the  railroad  for  some  little  distance, 
and  it  was  a  great  relief  not  to  find  her 
there.  Joseph  asked  some  men  if  they  had 
seen  his  aunt,  and  when  they  said  no,  won- 
deringly,  and  expected  an  explanation,  he 
did  not  give  it,  he  hardly  knew  why.  They 
went  to  the  house  beyond  Miss  Catherine’s, 
though  Martha  and  Miss  Stanby  were  sure 
she  had  not  gone  by.  They  looked  in  the 
barn,  even;  they  went  out  in  the  garden 
and  through  the  house,  for  she  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  come  in  without  being  seen,  but 
she  had  apparently  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  had  seemed  foolish  at  first  to  tell  the 
neighbors ;  but  by  seven  o’clock,  or  nearly 
that,  Martha  Spring  said,  decisively  :  “  She 
cannot  have  gone  far  unless  she  has  been 
carried  off.  I  think  you  had  better  get 
some  men  and  have  a  regular  hunt  for  her 
before  it  gets  any  darker.  I’m  not  going 
home  to-night  until  we  find  her  ;  ”  and  they 
owned  to  each  other  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  and  frightful  thing.  Miss  Stanby 
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looked  most  concerned  and  apprehensive  of 
the  three,  and  suggested  what  had  been 
uppermost  in  her  mind  all  the  time — that  it 
would  he  so  awful  if  poor  Miss  Spring  had 
been  murdered,  or  could  she  have  killed 
herself?  There  was  something  so  unchar¬ 
acteristic  in  the  idea  of  Miss  Catherine’s 
committing  suicide  that  for  a  moment  her 
nephew  could  not  resist  a  smile,  but  he  was 
grave  enough  again  directly,  for  it  might 
be  true,  after  all,  and  he  remembered  with 
a  thrill  of  horror  that  old  Mr.  Elden,  the 
lawyer,  had  told  him  in  confidence  that 
Miss  Spring  was  somewhat  pinched  for 
money ;  that  her  affairs  were  in  rather  a  bad 
way,  and  perhaps  he  had  better  talk  with 
her,  as  he  himself  did  not  like  to  have  all 
the  responsibility  of  advising  her. 

“  Poor  old  lady  !  ”  thought  Joseph  Spring, 
who  was  a  tender-hearted  man.  “  She  look¬ 
ed  to-day  as  if  she  felt  bad  about  something. 
She  has  grown  old  this  last  year,  that’s  a 
fact !  ”  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  were  in 
truth  dead  already.  “  You  had  better  look 
all  over  the  house,”  said  he  to  his  wife. 
“  Did  you  look  in  the  garret  ?  ”  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  story  that  his  great-grandfather 
had  been  found  hanging  there,  and  could 
not  have  gone  to  the  garret  himself  to  save 
his  life. 

He  went  hurrying  out  of  the  house,  de¬ 
termined  now  to  make  the  disappearauce 
public  ;  he  would  go  to  the  depot ;  there 
were  always  some  men  there  at  this  time. 
The  church  bell  began  to  ring  for  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  meeting,  and  she  had  always 
gone  so  regularly ;  he  would  hurry  back 
there  and  tell  the  people  as  they  came.  The 
train  went  by  slowly  to  stop  at  the  station ; 
it  was  a  little  behind  time.  He  hurried 
on,  looking  down  as  he  walked ;  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  thinking  about  the  funeral, 
and  suddenly  he  heard  a  familiar  voice 
say: 

“  Well,  Joseph  !  I  suppose  you  thought  I 
was  lost !  ” 

“  Heavens  and  earth,  Aunt  Catherine ! 
where  have  you  been?  ”  And  he  caught  her 
by  the  shoulder  and  felt  suddenly  like  cry¬ 
ing  and  laughing  together.  “  I  never  had 
anything  come  over  me  so  in  all  my  life,” 
said  he  to  his  wife  and  Miss  Stanby,  as 


they  went  home,  later  that  evening.  “I 
declare,  it  took  the  starch  right  out  of 
me.” 

Miss  Catherine  looked  brighter  than  she 
had  that  afternoon;  the  excitement  really 
had  done  her  good ;  she  told  her  adventure 
as  they  hurried  home  together.  When  they 
reached  the  house  Martha  Spring  and  Miss 
Stanby  kissed  her  and  cried  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break.  Joseph  looked  out  of 
the  window  a  few  minutes,  aud  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  go  out  and  see  to 
the  horse. 

The  tears  were  soon  over  with,  aud  as  soon 
as  it  seemed  decent,  Mrs.  Martha  said,  “Aunt 
Catherine,  do  tell  me  where  you  got  that 
pretty  hood.  I  wish  I  had  seen  it  when  I 
first  got  here,  to  take  the  pattern.  Isn’t  it 
a  new  stitch  ?  ” 

“  Dear  me !  haven’t  I  taken  it  oil  ?  ”  said 
Miss  Catherine ;  “  well  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  am  scatter-witted.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  gone  a  week.” 

They  had  supper  directly — that  very  late 
supper! — they  were  all  as  hungry  as  hunt¬ 
ers,  even  poor  little  Miss  Stanby,  and  the 
reaction  from  such  suspense  made  the  guests 
merry  enough ;  while,  as  was  often  said, 
Miss  Catherine  was  always  good  company. 
The  cream-tartar  biscuits  were  none  the  less 
good  for  being  cold.  Joseph  hadn’t  eaten 
such  gingerbread  since  he  was  there  before, 
and  the  tea  was  made  fresh  over  a  dry-shin¬ 
gle  fire,  which  blazes  in  a  minute  as  every 
one  knows.  There  were  more  than  enough 
pound  cakes,  and  Martha  asked  all  over 
again  how  Miss  Catherine  made  her  pre¬ 
serves,  for  somehow  hers  were  never  so 
good;  while  Miss  Catherine  meekly  said 
that  she  had  not  had  such  good  luck  as 
usual  with  the  last  she  made. 

At  last  they  drove  off  down  the  road. 
The  moon  had  come  up  and  was  shining 
through  the  trees  ;  it  was  so  cool  and  fresh 
and  bright  an  evening,  with  a  little  yellow 
light  still  lingering  in  the  west  after  the 
sunset.  The  guests  went  away  very  happy 
and  light-hearted,  for  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  spared  a  terrible  sorrow. 

“  I  saw  the  prettiest  little  table  up  in  the 
garret,”  said  Mrs.  Martha.  “  It  only  needs 
fixing  up  a  little.  I  mean  to  ask  your  Aunt 
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Catherine  if  I  can’t  have  it  when  I  go  over 
again.” 

“No  you  wont,”  said  her  husband  with 
more  authority  than  was  usual  with  him. 

Miss  Catherine  stood  watching  at  the 
gate  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  “  I  must 
settle  down,”  said  she.  “  I  feel  as  if  it  had 
been  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  or  something  ; 
and  I  declare  if  it  isn’t  W ednesday  evening 
and  what  will  they  think  has  become  of  me 
at  meeting  ?  ”  though  she  could  have  trusted 
Mrs.  Hilton  to  spread  the  story  far  and 
wide — by  which  you  must  not  suppose  that 
good  Mrs.  Hilton  was  a  naughty  gossip. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Catherine  waked 
up  even  more  heavy-hearted  than  she  had 
been  the  day  before.  I  suppose  she  was 
tired  after  the  unusual  excitement.  She 
wished  she  had  talked  to  Joseph ;  she  must 
talk  with  somebody.  She  wished  she  had 
not  been  such  a  fool  as  to  get  on  those  cars, 
for  she  was  sure  she  never  should  hear  the 
last  of  the  joke;  and  after  the  morning 
work  was  done,  she  sat  down  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  the  clock  ticking  mockingly,  and 
that  intolerable  feeling  of  despair  and  dis¬ 
gust  came  over  her;  there  is  nothing  much 
harder  to  bear  than  that ;  if  you  know  what 
it  is  I  am  sure  you  will  pity  her. 

The  afternoon  seemed  very  long.  It 
rained,  and  nobody  came  in  until  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  Mrs.  Hilton’s  boy  came  with  a 
letter.  Miss  Catherine  had  been  to  the 
post-office  just  before  dinner,  to  send  the 
money  to  Miss  Ashton,  and  this  surprised 
her  very  much.  “  It  must  have  come  by 
the  seven  o’clock  train,”  said  she.  “  I  never 
get  letters  from  that  way ;  ”  and  she  took  it 
to  the  window  and  looked  curiously  at  the 
address,  and  at  last  she  opened  it.  It  was 
a  pretty  letter  to  look  at,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  pleasant  one  to  read.  It  was  from 
Alice  West,  Miss  Ashton’s  niece;  and  Miss 
Catherine  read  it  slowly  and  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  a  dream. 

“  My  Dear  Miss  Spring  : 

“  My  aunt,  Miss  Ashton,  wishes  me  to 
write  to  you,  to  ask  if  it  would  be  conven¬ 
ient  for  you  to  take  us  to  board.  We  are 
very  much  disappointed  here,  and  are  glad 
we  did  not  positively  engage  our  rooms  un¬ 


til  we  had  seen  them.  It  is  a  very  damp 
house,  and  I  am  sure  my  aunt  ought  not  to 
stay,  and  would  be  uncomfortable  in  many 
ways.  We  should  like  two  rooms  close  to 
each  other,  and  we  were  each  to  pay  ten 
dollars  a  week  here,  but  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  than  that.  We  are  almost 
certain  that  we  shall  like  your  house,  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  better  way  for  me  to 
come  down  and  see  you,  and  then  I  can 
make  all  the  arrangements.  If  Brockton 
suits  aunty,  we  may  want  to  stay  as  late  as 
October,  and  should  you  mind  if  one  of  my 
friends  comes  to  stay  with  us  by  and  by  ? 
She  would  share  my  room.  If  you  will 
write  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  you 
think  you  can  take  us,  I  will  go  down  in 
the  early  afternoon  train. 

“  W e  hope  you  reached  home  all  right, 
and  that  your  friends  were  not  much  wor¬ 
ried.  We  begin  to  think  that  your  adven¬ 
ture  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  us.  With 
kind  regards  from  us  both, 

Yours  sincerely,  Alice  West. 

Did  you  ever  know  anything  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  this?  Poor  Miss  Catherine  sat 
down  and  cried  about  it ;  and  the  cat  came 
and  rubbed  against  her  foot  and  purred 
sympatkizingly,  and  was  taken  up  and  wept 
over,  which  I  believe  had  never  happened 
to  her  before.  Of  all  people,  who  could  be 
pleasanter  boarders  than  these?  They  had 
won  her  heart  in  the  half  hour  she  had  al¬ 
ready  spent  with  them.  She  had  wished 
then,  that  they  were  coming  to  her;  it 
would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  make  them 
comfortable.  And  twenty  dollars  a  week — 
that  would  surely  be  more  than  enough  for 
them  all  to  live  upon  with  what  she  had  be¬ 
side.  And  there  was  Katy,  who  could  save 
so  many  steps  and  could  wait  on  Miss  Ash¬ 
ton  ;  she  would  have  the  child  come  at  once. 
She  could  have  Mrs.  Brown  come  every  day 
for  a  while,  beside  Mondays  and  Tuesdays, 
and  how  glad  she  would  be  of  the  extra  pay. 
Miss  Catherine  even  went  up  stairs  in  the 
late  June  twilight  to  look  at  the  two  famil¬ 
iar  front  chambers,  with  only  the  small 
square  hall  separating  them.  They  looked 
so  pleasant  and  were  so  airy  and  of  such 
good  size,  they  could  not  help  being  suited  ; 
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she  patted  the  pillow  of  her  best  bed  affec¬ 
tionately,  and  thought  with  pride,  that  they 
would  find  no  fault  with  her  way  of  cook¬ 
ing.  And  her  house  never  was  damp ; 
there  was  not  a  better  house  in  Brookton. 
Life  had  rarely  looked  brighter  to  Miss 
Catherine  than  it  did  that  night. 

Alice  West  came  down  the  nest  after¬ 
noon,  and  found  the  house  and  the  rooms 
and  Miss  Catherine  herself  were  all  exactly 
what  wise  Miss  Ashton  had  said  they  would 
be.  And  the  two  boarders  thought  them¬ 
selves  lucky  to  have  found  such  a  pleas¬ 
ant  house  for  the  summer;  they  were  so 
considerate,  and  became  favorites  with 
many  people  besides  their  hostess.  They 
brought  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  good¬ 
will  to  sober  little  Brookton,  as  two  culti¬ 
vated,  thoughtful,  helpful  women  may  make 
any  place  pleasanter  if  they  choose.  Miss 
Ashton  is  a  help  and  a  comfort  and  a  pleas¬ 
ure  wherever  she  goes,  while  Alice  West  is 
learning  to  be  like  her  more  and  more  every 
year.  Miss  Catherine  remembered  some¬ 
times  with  great  thankfulness  that  it  was 
tlie  loss  of  her  money  for  a  while,  that  had 
brought  her  these  friends.  Katy  Dunning 
was  so  happy  to  go  to  live  at  Miss  Spring's 
after  all,  and  did  her  very  best — a  patient, 
steady,  willing  little  creature  she  was !  And 
I  am  sure  she  never  had  had  so  many  good 
times  in  her  life  as  she  did  that  summer. 

I  might  tell  you  so  much  more  about 
these  people,  but  a  story  must  end  some¬ 
where.  You  may  hope  that  Miss  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  fortunes  bettered,  and  that  she  never 
will  have  to  give  up  her  home ;  that  she  can 
keep  Katy  all  the  time ;  that  Miss  Ashton 
will  come  back  to  Brookton  the  next  year, 
and  the  next. 

I  am  sure  you  will  think  in  reading  all 
this,  just  what  I  have  thought  as  I  told  it — 
and  what  Miss  Catherine  herself  felt— that 
it  was  such  a  wonderfully  linked  together 
chain.  All  the  time  she  thought  she  was 


going  wrong,  that  it  was  a  series  of  mis¬ 
takes.  “  I  never  will  be  so  miserable  again,” 
said  she.  “  It  was  all  ordered  for  the  best, 
and  may  the  Lord  forgive  me  for  doubting 
His  care  and  goodness  as  I  did  that  day.” 
It  went  straight  to  her  heart  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  when  the  old  minister  said  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  :  “  Dear  friends,  do  not  let  us  forget 
what  the  Psalmist  says  :  that  the  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  He 
plans  the  way  we  go ;  and  so  let  us  always 
try  to  see  what  He  means  in  sending  us  this 
way  or  that.  Do  not  let  us  go  astray  from 
willfulness,  or  blame  Him  for  the  work  He 
gives  us  to  do,  or  the  burdens  he  gives  us  to 
carry,  since  he  knows  best.” 

So  often,  in  looking  back,  we  find  that 
what  seemed  the  unluckiest  day  of  the  week 
really  proved  most  fortunate,  and  what  we 
called  bad  luck  proved  just  the  other  thing. 
We  trace  out  the  good  results  of  what  we 
thought  must  make  everything  go  wrong; 
we  say,  “  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  or  that, 
1  should  have  missed  and  lost  so  much.”  I 
once  happened  to  open  a  book  of  sermons 
and  to  see  the  title  of  one  :  “  Every  Man’s 
Life  a  Plan  of  God.”  I  did  not  read  the 
sermon  itself  and  have  never  seen  the  book 
again,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  a  great 
many  times.  Since  it  is  true  that  our  lives 
are  planned  with  the  greatest  love  and  wis¬ 
dom,  must  it  not  be  that  our  sorrows  and 
hindrances  come  just  from  our  taking 
things  wrong  ? 

And  here,  for  the  last  of  the  story,  is  a 
verse  that  Robert  Browning  wrote,  that 
Miss  Ashton  said  one  morning,  and  Miss 
Catherine  liked : 

“  Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  ‘A  whole  I  planned ;  ’ 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God:  see  all,  nor  be 
afraid!” 


Sarah  0.  Jewett. 
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As  the  visitor  in  Rome  stands  at  the 
opening  of  the  massive  colonnades  which 
circle  outward  from  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s, 
his  eye  sweeps  over  a  scene  not  more  won¬ 
derful  in  its  present  appearance  than  in  its 
historical  associations.  Before  him  rises 
the  mighty  dome  of  Michael  Angelo,  its  vast 
height  half  hidden  by  the  heavy  pillared 
facade,  from  the  top  of  which  gigantic  stat¬ 
ues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  look  down. 
The  great  square,  glittering  with  fountains, 
is  pierced  in  its  center  by  that  needle-like 
obelisk  of  red  granite  which  first  stond  amid 
the  temples  of  Heliopolis,  then  in  the  circus 
of  Nero,  and  was  removed  three  centuries 
ago  to  its  present  position  to  adorn  the  scenes 
of  Christian  worship  as  it  once  did  those  of 
the  heathen  rites.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
on  the  north  is  the  spot  where  Caligula  used 
to  walk  in  his  gardens,  amusing  his  evening 
hours  with  the  murder  of  Roman  nobles  and 
ladies,  and  where  Nero  afterwards  looked 
on  the  living  forms  of  Christians  bedaubed 
with  pitch,  and  fired  for  the  imperial  recrea¬ 
tion.  Here  Charlemagne  resided,  during 
his  Roman  visits ;  and  here  the  eye  now 
glances  over  the  long  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs 
of  the  Vatican  palace,  a  huge  mass  of  build¬ 
ings  occupying  a  square  of  760  by  1150 
feet,  and  comprising  nearly  5000  different 
apartments. 

Passing  down  the  right  colonnade,  the 
visitor  reaches  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
Vatican,  the  Scala  Regia,  a  gigantic  and 
highly  adorned  staircase  leading  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  hall.  After  traversing  various  broad  and 
interlacing  passages,  one  comes  into  a  corri¬ 
dor  2000  feet  long,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  set  3000  slabs,  covered  with  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions.  This  is  the  famous  Lapidarian 
gallery.  The  fragments  of  pagan  origin  on 
the  right,  are  confronted  on  the  left  with 
early  Christian  epitaphs.  While  walking 
through  this  gloomy  corridor  towards  the 
heavy  iron  doors  near  its  further  end,  one 
can  but  feel  that  the  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  pagan  and  Christian  epitaphs, 
forms  a  fit  approach  to  the  halls  which  en¬ 
tomb  that  vast  collection  of  heathen  and 
Christian  literatures,  the  Libveria  Vaticaua. 


The  scene  bursting  upon  the  view,  as  the 
visitor  enters  this  library,  is  one  of  ideal 
splendor.  Imagine  a  grand  hall  over  200 
feet  long,  divided  by  seven  large,  ornament¬ 
ed  pillars  ;  its  walls  and  high  arched  ceilings 
decorated  with  graceful  frescoes,  and  illumi¬ 
nated  in  gold  and  brilliant  colors  ;  its  lumi¬ 
nous  perspective  extended  to  a  junction  with 
two  long  transverse  galleries,  each  as  richly 
adorned  as  the  main  hall ;  the  whole  display¬ 
ing  a  line -of  over  half  a  mile  of  magnificent 
paintings ;  ‘while  in  the  recesses  are  shown 
collections  of  costly  and  royal  presents, 
vases  of  malachite,  porcelain  and  alabaster, 
mosaic  tables,  cabinets  of  enamels,  carvings 
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m  ivory,  and  numberless  other  precious  ob¬ 
jects  of  art. 

There  is  no  visible  suggestion  that  these 
halls  are  a  library.  Nowhere  is  a  book  to  be 
seen.  Yet  these  galleries  hold  more  than 
125,000  books  and  manuscripts,  comprising 
many  of  the  rarest  literary  treasures  of  the 
world.  But  all  are  locked  up  in  gilded  and 
decorated  cabinets,  and  seem  to  be  made  as 
difficult  of  access  as  possible.  Only  one 
small  obscure  room  is  assigned  for  literary 
work  ;  and  this  is  open  but  three  hours  in 
the  day,  and  from  these  days  are  excluded 
all  the  numerous  church  festival  days.  The 
Vatican  library  is  a  vast  tomb  of  books; 
the  tomb  is  a  splendid  one,  but  its  decora¬ 
tions  and  external  beauty  by  no  means  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  entombment  of  the  treasures 
which  it  shuts  up  from  public  use. 

The  oldest  and  most  precious  copy  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  Vatican  Bible,  has 
remained  hidden  in  this  library  four  cen¬ 
turies,  its  guardians  during  the  most  of  this 
long  period  neither  using  it  themselves  nor 
suffering  others  to  use  it.  Within  the  last 
half  century  their  jealousy  has  been  some¬ 
what  relaxed.  In  1843,  a  German  scholar 
■was  allowed  to  stand  between  two  keepers 
for  a  few  hours  and  look  at  the  book  ;  but, 
if  the  attendants  saw  him  noticing  any  pas¬ 
sage  with  special  attention,  they  would 
snatch  the  volume  away.  Twelve  years 
later,  Dr.  Tregelles  of  England,  though 
armed  with  a  powerful  letter  of  introduction 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman,  found  that  the 
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two  prelati,  who  had  been  ordered  to  watch 
him,  acted  as  if  they  had  a  criminal  in 
charge.  “  They  would  not  let  me  open  the 
volume,”  he  says,  “  without  searching  my 
pockets  to  deprive  me  of  pen,  ink  and  paper.” 
They  sought  to  distract  his  attention  by 
rude  talk  and  laughter.  If  he  began  to 
look  closely  at  a  passage,  they  would  rough¬ 
ly  snatch  the  volume  away.  The  fortune  of 
Dean  Alford,  in  1861,  was  scarcely  better. 
Although  he  had  gained  from  the  very  high¬ 
est  authority,  the  piapal  prime  minister,  An- 
tonelli  himself,  a  special  order  authorizing 
him  “  to  verify  passages,”  it  would  seem 
that  the  custodians  must  have  had  a  secret 
hint  that  the  order  was  to  be  rendered 
practically  worthless.  For  Alford  found,  to 
his  surprise  and  chagrin,  that  the  librarian 
insisted  upon  interpreting  the  order  to  mean 
“  that  he  was  to  see  the  book,  not  to  use  it.” 
But  the  world  moves,  even  at  Home.  Five 
years  later,  Tischendorf  secured  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  studying  these  wonderful  pages  for 
fourteen  days,  of  three  hours  each ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  his  accurate  paleographical  learn¬ 
ing  and  marvelous  memory,  succeeded  in 
giving  the  world  a  far  better  copy  of  this 
bible  than  had  yet  been  known.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  Mai’s  disgracefully  imperfect  edition 
has  resulted  in  the  authoritative  production 
of  a  new  reprint,  copying  the  words  letter  for 
letter. 

Let  us  imagine  now  that  we  have  secured 
the  orders  necessary  for  a  view  of  this  price¬ 
less  volume,  and  that  the  watchful  attend¬ 
ants  have  opened  its  locked  cabinet  and 
placed  the  book  on  the  table  before  us.  W e 
behold  a  heavy  quarto,  bound  in  dingy  red 
morocco  covers,  containing  759  leaves  of 
very  thin  and  delicate  vellum.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  antiquity  speaks  to  the  eye  at 
once  of  the  countless  years  of  use  through 
which  the  book  has  passed.  But  if  we  ask 
what  is  known  of  its  history  before  it  was 
brought  to  this  “  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
dead  books,”  the  answer  is  disappointing. 
Its  external  history  previous  to  A.  D.  1475, 
when  it  was  first  enrolled  in  the  Vatican 
catalogue,  has  entirely  perished. 

No  one  can  tell  who  brought  the  Vatican 
Bible  to  Rome,  or  whence  it  came.  Was  it 
conveyed  thither  by  the  learned  John  Bes- 


sarion,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  turned  his 
own  residence  into  an  academy  and  home 
for  literary  men?  So  some  have  thought. 
Was  it  written  in  Alexandria,  fifteen  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  when  that  splendid  city 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  learning, 
and  its  bishop,  the  powerful  Athanasius, 
was  entitled  the  “  Judge  of  the  World  ?  ” 
Many  great  scholars  have  so  conjectured. 
Or  did  it  originate  in  Southern  Italy,  the 
Magna  Grecia  of  old,  when  its  cities  were 
so  celebrated  for  their  literary  culture  ?  So 
the  most  recent  investigators  infer,  arguing 
from  the  peculiar  similarity  between  its 
style  of  handwriting  and  that  of  the  Her¬ 
culaneum  papyri,  and  from  the  extensive 
agreements  between  its  readings  and  those 
of  the  other  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
South  Italy,  some  of  which  they  think  must 
have  been  copied  from  this  very  hook.  But 
these,  with  all  other  theories  of  its  origin 
and  early  history,  belong  to  the  realm  of 
conjecture.  From  what  source  it  issued; 
what  hands  wrote  these  faded  lines ;  in  what 
palaces,  castles,  monasteries,  it  has  lain 
from  age  to  age ;  along  what  currents  it 
has  floated  down  the  centuries ;  through 
what  perils  of  wars  and  conflagrations  in 
different  countries  it  has  passed  unscathed 
— these  are  inquiries  which  offer  wide  room 
for  the  activity  of  the  historic  imagination  ; 
but  the  facts  that  would  answer  them  are 
shrouded  from  us  in  the  oblivion  of  forgot¬ 
ten  things. 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  the  Vatican 
Bible  is  derived  from  its  own  pages;  and 
these,  though  they  cannot  tell  us  the  story 
of  its  origin  and  lines  of  transmission,  ex¬ 
hibit  manifold  evidences  of  its  extreme 
antiquity  and  value.  The  six  narrow  col¬ 
umns  of  small,  square,  precisely  written 
letters  shown  by  each  open  double  page ; 
the  continuous  writing,  without  breaks  into 
words  or  sentences ;  the  absence  of  capitals, 
accents,  breathings  and  punctuation  marks  ; 
the  retouching  of  the  original  handwrit¬ 
ing,  now  much  faded  by  lapse  of  ages ;  the 
peculiar  paleographic  division  into  sections, 
antedating  the  Euthalian,  Eusebian,  and 
even  the  Ammonian  canons  (A.  D.  340) — all 
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justify  the  conclusion  that  this  very  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  must  have  been  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  or  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  Such  scholars  as  Dr.  Scrivener 
agree  with  Dr.  Tregelles  in  placing  the  writ¬ 
ing  between  A.  D.  300  and  A.  D.  325.  Da¬ 
vidson  and  Tischendorf  would  put  it  nearly 
at  A.  D.  350 ;  while  Westcott  and  Alford 
assign  it  to  the  same  century  without  indi¬ 
cating  more  precisely  the  date. 

The  Vatican  Bible  contains  the  Greek 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  except  the  first  forty-five  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  Psalms  105-37,  which  have 
been  lost.  In  the  New  Testament  the  por¬ 
tion  after  Hebrews  9  : 14,  and  with  it  First 
and  Second  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Apocalypse  are  wanting,  these  missing 
parts  being  substituted  in  a  comparatively 
recent  handwriting  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Dr.  Tregelles,  a  consummate  paleographist, 
told  Dr.  Scrivener  that  he  was  “  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
manuscript,  as  being  far  more  venerable 
than  anything  else  he  had  ever  seen,”  and 
said  that,  while  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it 
was  already  written  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  he  did  not  like 
to  say  how  much  earlier  it  might  well  have 
been  written. 

While  the  seclusion  of  the  Vatican  Bible 
in  its  splendid  repository  at  Rome  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  fact  in  its  history,  the  most 
striking  circumstance  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  Sinai  Bible,  is  the  strange  place  and 
story  of  its  discovery.  The  Vatican  palace 
is  encircled  and  filled  with  the  monuments 
of  human  art,  and  its  air  is  tremulous  w'ith 
the  chantings  of  papal  worship,  or  the  in¬ 
cessant  footfalls  of  devotion  and  curiosity 
crowding  thither  from  all  the  world.  But 
about  the  lonely  fortress  convent  is  spread 
the  perpetual  silence  of  the  desert,  and  over 
its  walls  and  towers  frown  the  awful  crags 
of  Sinai.  Among  human  abodes  a  center 
of  busier  concourse  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  spot  of  more  utter  isolation. 

The  convent  stands  in  a  valley  so  narrow 
that,  while  its  lower  wall  touches  the  dry 
bed  of  the  torrent,  which  sweeps  down  the 
wady  for  a  few  weeks  only  in  the  year,  its 
side  W'alls  mount  steeply  along  250  feet  up 


the  slope  of  the  mountain.  On  each  side 
rise  fantastic  mountain  peaks,  not  dull  and 
uniform  in  aspect,  but  glowing  with  gor¬ 
geous  colors,  streaked  with  crimson,  green, 
lilac,  purple  and  pink,  varying  from  the 
dark  red  of  granite,  or  the  dead  black  of 
basalt  to  the  dazzling  white  of  limestone. 
The  convent  buildings  are  enclosed  within 
heavy  walls  of  red  brick  and  granite.  They 
are  rude  and  irregular,  constructed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  many  of  them  now  unused 
and  half  ruined.  The  chief  building  is  the 
great  church,  probably  thirteen  centuries 
old.  Its  interior  is  profusely  decorated 
wdth  pictures,  hung  with  silver  lamps,  and 
enriched  with  costly  offerings. 

The  convent  has  its  librarv  in  a  larsre, 
plain  apartment,  rarely  visited  by  the 
monks,  and,  on  account  of  their  jealous 
suspicions,  usually  closed  against  strangers. 
It  is  this  ancient  library  which  has  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  world  of  scholars  with  such 
marked  interest  towards  this  decaying,  and 
almost  deserted,  monastery.  For  it  has 
furnished  a  more  precious  contribution  to 
Scripture  learning  than  the  proudest  and 
wealthiest  capital  of  Europe  could  make. 
Its  preservation  of  one  book  through  so 
many  centuries  is  a  service  to  Christianity 
of  such  value  as  to  inspire  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Providence  which  buried  it  so 
securely  from  the  perils  of  the  past,  and  has 
disentombed  it  so  signally  in  our  day. 

In  the  year  1844,  Constantine  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  a  young  German  scholar,  made  a 
journey  into  the  East  to  discover  ancient 
Scriptures,  which  might  be  reposing  un¬ 
known  in  its  dilapidated  monasteries.  In 
the  course  of  his  explorations,  he  visited 
this  ancient  convent  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
monks,  who  even  admitted  him  to  their 
neglected  library.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  large  waste  basket  heaped  with 
torn  pages  and  fragments  of  old  parchment. 
While  Tischendorf  was  looking  them  over, 
he  was  told  that  the  contents  were  worth¬ 
less,  having  been  gathered  to  be  burned. 
But  in  that  basket  he  discovered  120  leaves 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  Bibles 
he  had  ever  beheld.  He  asked  for  them, 
but  was  allowed  to  keep  only  forty-three ; 
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nor  would  the  monks,  whose  suspicions  were 
now  aroused  by  his  evident  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  fragments,  permit  him  to 
copy  a  word  of  the  pages  they  withheld. 

Nine  years  later  Tischendorf  revisited 
the  convent,  hoping  to  secure  the  rest  of 
these  precious  leaves ;  but  they  were  hid¬ 
den  away.  He,  however,  chanced  upon  a 
single  fragment  of  the  book,  containing 
eleven  lines  of  Genesis,  and  departed,  feel-' 
iug  that  the  volume  itself  had  long  ago 
perished.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
monks,  using  as  samples  the  leaves  they  had 
kept  from  him,  had  found  their  companion 
pages  and  secreted  them  with  the  fragments 
first  discovered. 

The  last  days  of  January,  1859,  found 
this  indefatigable  explorer  again  among  the 
peaks  of  Sinai,  and  before  the  walls  of  its 
convent.  This  journey  was  made  under  the 
powerful  patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  As  the 
caravan  drew  near  to  the  convent  walls,  the 
cord  was  let  down,  as  usual,  from  the  high 
door  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  for  letters  of 
introduction.  The  unexpected  impression 
made  by  the  imperial  documents  sent  back 
was  shown  by  the  immediate  appearance  of 
the  steward  to  take  the  Russian  commis¬ 
sioner  through  a  separate  entrance  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  the  garden.  The  rest  of 
the  party  were  hoisted  through  the  air  into 
the  convent,  as  are  all  ordinary  visitors.  At 
the  close  of  this  visit,  Tischendorf  was  in¬ 
vited  into  the  cell  of  the  steward,  and  a 
parcel,  wrapped  in  red  cloth,  was  laid  before 
him.  On  opening  it,  he  was  astonished  and 
delighted  to  discover,  not  only  the  frag¬ 
ments  taken  away  from  his  hand  fifteen 
years  before,  but  also  the  entire  Bible,  of 
which  they  were  a  portion,  henceforth  to  be 
known  to  the  world  as  the  Sinai  Bible,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Vatican  in  antiquity  and 
value.  He  begged  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  to  his  room,  and  spent  the  night  in  tran¬ 
scribing,  lest  the  opportunity  might  never 
recur. 

After  considerable  effort,  Tischendorf  se¬ 
cured  permission  from  the  reluctant  monks 
to  take  this  precious  Scripture  to  Cairo, 
where  it  was  copied.  On  his  return  to 
Russia,  he  made  such  representations  of  the 


unique  importance  to  Christian  learning  of 
this  ancient  Bible,  that  the  imperial  influ¬ 
ence  was  turned  towards  removing  it  from 
its  obscure  and  neglected  depository,  which 
was  finally  accomplished. 

The  year  1862,  the  one-thousandth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Russia,  was  celebrated  by  the 
publication  of  this  Bible,  under  imperial 
auspices.  It  was  issued  in  four  large  folio 
volumes,  each  leaf  of  the  size  and  form  of 
the  corresponding  leaf  in  the  original,  the 
color  of  the  ink,  size  of  the  type,  spaces  and 
lines,  all  closely  imitating  the  appearance  of 
the  ancient  Scripture.  Only  300  copies  were 
allowed  to  be  printed,  two  hundred  of  which 
have  already  been  distributed  to  the  chief 
libraries  of  the  world,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

The  Sinai  Bible  contains  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  a  portion  of 
Hernias,  and  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  whole  is  written  on  fine 
vellum,  made  from  antelope  skins  iuto  the 
largest  pages  known  in  our  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts.  While  most  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
scripts  have  only  two  columns  to  the  page, 
and  the  Vatican  Bible  has  three,  the  Sinai 
Bible  alone  shows  four.  The  letters  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  Vatican, 
and  much  more  roughly  written.  The  book 
contains  many  blunders  in  copying,  and 
there  are  a  few  cases  of  willful  omission. 
Its  remote  age  is  attested  by  many  of  the 
same  proofs  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  the  Vatican  Bible ;  but 
the  appearance  here  of  the  Eusebian  canons 
shows  that  we  cannot  place  its  writing  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this 
book  is  the  single  venerable  survivor  of  the 
fifty  issued  by  Eusebius,  A.  D.  331,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The 
extreme  costliness  of  the  volume,  its  mag¬ 
nificent  size,  its  form  of  writing,  and  the 
probable  date  of  its  appearance  favor  this 
supposition.  Its  pages,  during  their  long 
existence,  have  undergone  at  least  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  revisions,  some  of  them  occurring 
soon  after  the  original  writing,  but  most  of 
them  having  been  made  several  hundred 
years  later.  The  various  hands  in  which 
these  alterations,  corrections,  interpolations 
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and  notes  have  been  written,  are  noticeable 
among  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
original  writing. 

The  first  facsimiles  of  the  Sinai  Bible 
had  hardly  been  issued  when  a  curious  at¬ 
tack  was  made  upon  it.  A  certain  wily 
Greek,  named  Simonides,  declared  that  the 
book,  so  far  from  being  a  relic  of  extreme 
antiquity,  was  merely  a  piece  of  his  own 
handiwork.  He  said  he  had  written  it  be¬ 
tween  November,  1839,  and  August,  1810, 
for  his  uncle,  then  Superior  of  a  monastery, 
on  Ait.  Athos.  It  was  to  be  a  copy  from  a 
Moscow  Bible,  in  antique  style  and  uncial 
letters,  and  upon  veilum.  He  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Sinai,  who  had 
sent  it  to  the  Sinai  convent,  where  he  him¬ 
self  had  since  seen  it  twice. 

This  extravagant  story  was  at  once  tested 
more  rigorously  than  its  author  relished. 
Simonides  was  proved  to  be  a  perjurer  and 
a  forger  in  some  of  his  previous  exploits. 
He  could  produce  no  living  witness  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  tale.  Both  the  archbishop  and 
the  uncle,”  whose  names  he  had  made  use 
of,  had  conveniently  died  before  the  Greek 
concocted  his  narrative.  The  librarian  and 
brethren  at  Mt.  Sinai  testified  that  Simon¬ 
ides  had  never  been  seen  at  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  declared  that  the  Bible  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  in  the  convent  throughout  their 
memory,  and  that  its  title  stood  duly  entered 
in  all  the  ancient  catalogues.  Further  ex- 
amination  showed  that  the  story  of  the 
Greek  involved  the  curious  improbability 
that  this  pretended  copying  took  place  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  his  own  previous 
statements,  he  could  have  been  only  fifteen 
years  old.  A  little  calculation  showed  that 
this  precocious  boy  must  have  written  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  large,  separate  uncial 
characters  (which  are  -peculiarly  slow  of 
construction)  every  successive  day  for  nine 
months.  When  this  difficulty  was  brought 
to  light,  Simonides  took  refuge  in  the  per¬ 
fectly  safe  offer  to  do  the  same  task  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  $50,000,  which  he  knew 
was  not  likely  to  be  raised.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  prove 
his  ability  by  sitting  down,  in  the  presence 
of  competent  examiners,  and  doing  one 
day’s  copying  at  the  rate  at  which  he  pre¬ 


tended  to  have  written  the  whole.  Finally, 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Sinai  Bible,  the 
worn  and  decayed  appearance  of  the  volume, 
the  fading  of  the  inks  in  some  places  even  to 
indistinctness,  the  many  interlineations  by 
different  hands,  and  in  the  styles  of  writing 
characteristic  of  different  ages,  and  even 
the  peculiar  blunders  of  the  scribe  and  the 
marked  similarity  of  readings  to  those  of 
the  few  other  ancient  bibles  which  are  ex¬ 
tant,  made  it  perfectly  certain  that  the 
Greek’s  extravagant  claim  was  utterly  false. 
The  one  useful  result  of  his  preposterous 
attack  was  to  turn  the  attention  of  schol¬ 
ars  so  strongly  upon  the  abundant  proofs  of 
the  great  age  of  the  Sinai  Bible,  that  its 
position  and  value  were  thenceforth  im- 
pregnably  established  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  each  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  church 
possesses  one  of  the  three  most  ancient  and 
valuable  Bibles  in  existence.  The  Roman 
church  holds  the  Vatican  Bible  ;  the  Greek 
church  has  secured  the  Sinai  Bible ;  and  the 
leading  Protestant  nation,  the  English 
people,  are  using  the  Alexandrian  Bible. 
Such  a  division  of  these  three  important 
Scriptures  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a 
mere  coincidence,  but  by  some  as  a  Provi¬ 
dence. 

The  name  of  the  Vatican  Bible  recalls  its 
long  and  close  seclusion  in  its  splendid  pala¬ 
tial  tomb  ;  that  of  the  Sinai  Bible,  its  strange 
recovery  from  the  crumbling  convent  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount  of  God ;  while  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  is  associated  with  the  thoughts  of 
scholarly  use,  with  the  open  doors,  the  fre¬ 
quented  halls,  and  the  silent  but  ceaseless  in¬ 
dustries  of  scholarship  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  Within  these  walls  students  are  gather¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Germans  and 
Italians,  French  and  Americans,  Greeks, 
Persians  and  Hindoos — -all  are  welcomed 
and  afforded  the  amplest  facilities  for  work 
in  the  grandest  scientific,  historic  and  lite¬ 
rary  collection  on  the  globe.  Such  an  ex¬ 
perience  there  as  that  of  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  deserves  grateful  mention.  He  was 
cordially  received,  introduced  to  the  ancient 
manuscript  department,  provided  freely  with 
the  services  of  competent  assistants,  and 
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proffered  at  once  the  full  use  for  weeks, 
months  or  years  of  that  vast  and  royal  col¬ 
lection  which  the  British  government  has 
been  gathering  at  such  heavy  cost  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Here  were  over  40,- 
000  manuscripts  and  750,000  volumes,  any 
one  or  any  number  of  which  were  open  to 
the  use  of  any  foreign  or  English  scholar 
•without  expense,  trouble  or  needless  restric¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  great  number  of  other  ancient 
and  time-worn  Scriptures  examined  there, — 
papyri  enclosed  in  glass  plates  to  stay  the 
progress  of  decay;  palimpsests,  the  early 
writing  of  which  afforded  oidy  such  faint 
traces  as  could  be  discerned  through  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass ;  royal  gospels  on  purple  vel¬ 
lum  inscribed  with  letters  of  gold;  pages  of 
the  black,  cramped,  heavy  script  of  the  dark 
ages;  exquisite  volumes  with  curious  ara¬ 
besque  borders  and  glowing  full  page  illus¬ 
trations  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries ;  manuscripts  of  all  classes  and 
ages  from  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  Hungary,  India,  Ireland,  Iceland,  all 
quarters  of  the  globe, — the  crown  of  all  was 
the  old  Alexandrian  Bible. 

We  sometimes  say  of  a  precious  book 
that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  But 
their  weight  in  gold  would  sustain  no  ap¬ 
preciable  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the 
four  volumes  which  contain  this  old  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  are  entirely  unpurchasable  and 
can  be  balanced  in  preciousness  by  the  few 
other  Bibles  which  have  also  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  offer  for  the  use  of 
Christian  learning  Scriptures  as  ancient, 
rare  and  important. 

The  Alexandrian  Bible  is  contained  in 
four  quarto  volumes  of  773  leaves.  It  was 
written  upon  thin,  fine  vellum,  which  has 
decayed  in  many  places,  leaving  holes  in  the 
sheet.  The  red  ink  in  which  the  opening 
lines  of  the  different  books  are  inscribed, 
holds  its  color  well;  but  the  black  ink  in 
which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  was 
written,  has  long  since  faded  into  a  yellow¬ 
ish-brown,  and  scales  off  from  the  page  un¬ 
less  the  leaf  is  handled  very  tenderly.  The 
close  of  each  book  is  marked  with  curious 
arabesque  drawings  of  a  border  partly  en¬ 
closing  the  title,  which  is  placed  at  the  end 


of  the  books,  not  at  the  beginning.  The 
writing  is  in  two  columns  to  the  page,  the 
letters  being  the  ancient  square  uncials,  not 
quite  so  simple  as  those  found  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  Sinai  Bibles,  larger  than  the  former 
but  a  little  smaller  than  the  latter.  A  few 
of  them  have  been  pared  from  the  edge  of 
the  page  by  some  ignorant  and  careless 
book-binder. 

This  Bible  contains  the  Greek  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (only  ten 
leaves  of  which  are  lost,)  with  the  New 
Testament,  (from  which,  unfortunately, 
several  fragments  are  gone.)  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  and  one  of 
Athanasius.  Each  of  the  three  oldest 
Bibles  extant  contains  other  books  and 
epistles  than  those  now  included  in  our 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  showing  that  they 
were  written  before  the  time  when  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  Scriptures  were  closely  and  exactly 
defined.  The  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and 
some  other  Scriptures  were  long  read  in 
the  churches,  and  inserted,  although  it  is 
thought  not  upon  equal  terms,  among  the 
other  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  Alexandrian  is  the  most  ancient 
Scripture  we  have  in  which  capital  letters 
are  used.  They  are  written  here  at  the 
opening  of  each  section  and  book.  We  also 
find  on  these  pages  the  primitive  punctua¬ 
tion  mark,  a  simple  dot  followed  by  a  break 
in  the  writing.  The  appearance  of  the 
Eusebian  canons  denotes  that  the  copy  was 
not  made  earlier  than  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century ;  while  a  number  of  consid¬ 
erations  indicate  that  it  had  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth.  Dr. 
Scrivener  says,  “  The  Alexandrian  has  been 
judged  to  be  carelessly  written,  but  that  is 
the  case  to  some  degree  with  nearly  all  the 
old  copies,  wi.h  the  Sinai  Bible  most  of  all. 
Besides  other  corrections  by  later  hands, 
there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
original  scribe  altered  what  lie  had  at  first 
written,  and  these  changes  are  to  the  full  as 
weighty  as  the  primitive  readings  which 
they  amend.  The  Alexandrian  is  at  perpet¬ 
ual  variance  with  the  Sinai  and  the  Vatican 
Bibles  in  their  characteristic  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous  various  readings,  and  being  thus 
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shown  to  have  had  an  origin  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  to  these  cognate  copies,  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  either  or  both  of  them  supplies 
great  strength  of  probability  to  any  reading 
thus  favored.”  This  Bible,  the  third  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  the  first  to  receive  thorough 
scholarly  examination  and  contribute  to  the 
correction  of  the  errors  in  the  common 
Scripture  text. 

Its  external  history  is  brief  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Charles  I.  through  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Turkey  in 
1628.  The  giver  was  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  whose  European  educa¬ 
tion  incited  him  to'attempt  reforms  which 
ended  in  his  being  strangled  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason  in  1638.  He  had  previously 
been  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  had 
brought  the  book  from  that  city.  The  ear¬ 
liest  inscription  in  the  book  is  a  Moorish- 
Arabic  scrawl  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first 


page  in  Genesis,  denouncing  a  curse  upon 
any  one  who  should  take  it  away  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  There  is  also 
a  Latin  note  upon  one  of  the  fly  leaves  de¬ 
claring  that  the  book  was  presented  to  the 
patriarch,  A.  D.,  1098.  Cyril  wrote  a  note 
in  it,  indicating  the  tradition  that  the  book 
was  copied  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian 
lady,  a  little  later  than  A.  D.,  325.  But 
Dr.  Tregelles  acutely  conjectures  that  this 
tradition  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
of  the  remaining  leaves  of  the  Gospels 
forms  part  of  the  Scripture  for  St.  Theda’s 
festival  day  and  was  therefore  marked  with 
her  name.  The  Bible  was  presented  by  the 
King  of  England  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1753,  and  it  has  since  remained  there  the 
most  valuable  manuscript  in  that  vast  col¬ 
lection,  or  indeed,  within  the  possession  of 
Protestant  Christendom. 

Frank  P.  Woodbury. 
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What  do  you  suppose  Tom  Noble  had 
in  his  stocking  on  Christmas  morning  ? 

“A  new  jack-knife  ?  ” 

No. 

“  Skates  ?  ” 

No. 

“  Pocket-book  ?  Pencil  case  ?  Game  of 
authors?  Dominoes?  Jack-straws?  Smash- 
ed-up  locomotive  ?  Bag  of  candy  ?  ” 

No. 

“  Some  kind  of  a  book  then  ?  ” 

No  ;  no  book  of  any  kind. 

“  Cold  potato  ?  ” 

No. 

“  Pair  of  clappers  then  ?  0,  Drum  ?  ” 

0  dear,  no  :  I  should  hope  not.  Besides, 
I  don’t  see  how  you  could  get  a  drum  into 
a  stocking.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  I  might  ard  could,  and  would  put  my 
stocking  and  my  boot  too,  into  a  drum,  but 
I  never  heard  of  anybody’s  putting  a  drum 
into  a  stocking. 

“  Well — then — perhaps  it  was  a-a-a- 
jumping-jack !  ” 

N-n-o,  it  wasn’t  exactly  that,  but  you’ve 
come  pretty  near  it  this  time  :  it  was  some¬ 
thing  that  could  jump. 


“  0,  acrobats  ;  Dancing  darkey  !  ” 

No.  But  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  ever 
guess.  I’ll  give  you  a  hint  or  two,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  think. 

The  thing  that  was  in  Tom’s  stocking 
that  morning  was  put  in  by  Tom  himself. 
It  isn’t  very  common,  I  know,  for  boys  to 
fill  their  own  stockings,  and  Tom  had  not 
always  done  it  in  exactly  this  way ;  but 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  nobody  but 
him  should  do  it  this  time,  and  I  presume 
if  you  had  been  in  his  place,  you  would 
done  just  as  he  did. 

The  thing  that  was  in  Tom’s  stocking 
was  worth  a  great  deal. 

“  Worth  a  dollar  ?  ” 

More  than  that. 

“  Ten  dollars  ?  ” 

More  than  that. 

“  Hundred  dollars  !  ” 

O  yes,  much  more  than  that :  if  you  had 
been  in  Tom’s  place  you  would  not  have 
sold  it,  I’m  sure  for  many  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

“  Wasn’t  he  a  lucky  boy,  though  ?  ” 

Yes,  he  was  :  not  however  in  just  the  way 
you  think.  But  you  haven’t  guessed  yet 
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what  it  was  that  Tom  had  in  his  stocking. 
Give  it  up  ?  Well  then  I’ll  tell  yon. 

It  was  his  foot.  He  put  it  in  when  he 
jumped  out  of  bed.  How  you  know  why  it 
was  like  a  jumping-jack,  and  why  Tom  put 
it  into  his  stocking  himself,  and  why  he 
wouldn’t  have  sold  it  for  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

But  you  thought  it  was  a  present.  Yes, 
but  Tom  didn’t  expect  any  present  in  his 
stocking  that  morning.  I  suppose  he  would 
have  been  as  glad  of  one  as  you  or  I,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  make  him  a  present 
on  this  Christmas  day.  He  thought  it  all 
over  before  he  went  to  sleep  on  Christmas 
eve.  The  year  before  there  were  presents 
enough.  They  were  living  then  in  the 
old  home  in  the  city — Father  and  Mother 
and  little  Sue  and  baby  Dick ;  and  they  had 
a  Christmas  tree  in  the  parlor,  and  on  it  was 
a  new  dressing-gown  for  father,  and  a  new 
chain  aud  locket  with  father’s  picture  in  it 
for  mother,  and  a  doll’s  house  for  little  Sue, 
and  a  jack  in  the  box  for  Dick,  and  many 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention ;  not 
the  least  among  which  was  a  splendid  new 
sled,  latest  tooth-pick  pattern,  painted  blue, 
with  its  name  “  Streak  ”  in  gilt  letters  on 
the  top ;  a  genuine  blue  streak  it  proved, 
too,  Tom  said,  “  Give  it  a  good  day  and  a 
good  track.” 

Tom  remembered  that  day  very  well.  Fie 
thought  it  all  over — how  bright  his  father’s 
eyes  were,  and  what  an  eager  look  there  was 
on  his  face  as  he  watched  the  children  at 
their  play,  and  how  hard  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  make  the  day  a  merry  one  for  all, 
and  still  how  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
though  he  would  cry,  even  while  he  was 
laughing.  Tom  did  not  know,  then,  what 
this  all  meant,  nor  why  his  mother  was  so 
sad  ;  but  when,  two  months  after,  his  father 
died,  he  understood  that  they  were  full  of 
sorrow  because  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
the  last  Christmas  they  ever  would  spend 
on  earth  together. 

Tom  loved  his  father  dearly ;  and  when 
one  day  they  called  him  in,  and  he  sat  down 
by  the  bedside,  and  took  the  thin  cold  hand 
in  his,  and  heard  the  slowly  whispered 
words :  “  I’m  going  away,  my  boy.  Be 

good  to  your  mother.  Take  care  of  little 


Sue  and  Dick.  I  leave  them  with  you !  Al¬ 
ways  tell  the  truth.  Don’t  do  a  mean  thing. 
Father  trusts  you.  Jesus  will  help  you” — 
when  Tom  heard  these  words,  slowly  aud 
painfully  spoken,  and  went  out  of  the  room 
knowing  that  he  never  again  should  see  his 
father  alive,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  heart 
would  break.  He  thought  he  should  never 
be  happy  again  like  other  boys.  But  young 
hearts  are  not  often  crushed  by  sorrow,  and 
Tom  soon  saw  that  there  was  need  tliat  he 
should  be  braver  and  more  cheerful  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

In  the  spring  their  house  in  the  city  was 
sold,  and  Tom’s  mother,  with  the  children, 
moved  into  the  farm  house  where  his  father 
had  lived  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  house  with  a  sloping  roof  in 
the  rear  that  reached  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  there  were  five  large  elms  in  the  yard 
with  a  swing  hanging  from  the  branches  of 
one  of  them,  and  there  was  a  nice  garden 
with  currant  bushes  and  asparagus  beds  and 
pie-plant  in  great  abundance,  and  there  was 
an  orchard  with  twenty  or  thirty  old  apple 
trees,  and  a  pasture  with  woods  in  the  rear 
and  a  brook  running  through  it  with  a  good 
many  dace  aud  minnows  in  it,  and  now  and 
then  a  trout.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
better  home  for  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  and 
Tom  had  enjoyed  it,  though  he  had  been 
obliged  to  work  pretty  hard,  for  his  mother 
was  not  rich.  The  care  of  the  garden  and 
of  old  Betsey  the  cow,  and  of  the  pigs  and 
the  hens  fell  pretty  much  on  Tom,  and  in 
looking  after  these  things  his  mornings  and 
evenings  and  holidays  and  vacations  had 
been  fully  occupied.  I  suppose  he  had 
sometimes  been  idle  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  work,  and  sometimes  careless  and 
roguish ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Tom 
had  tried  hard  to  act  like  a  man.  All  the 
neighbors  said,  at  any  rate,  that  that  widow 
Noble’s  boy  Tom  was  just  the  manliest  lit¬ 
tle  chap  that  ever  was. 

“  Handles  a  hoe,”  said  farmer  Brown,  “as 
if  he  had  been  born  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand.” 

“  Ye  oughter  see  his  inyun  beds,”  said 
farmer  Green.  “  There  aint  a  weed  in  ’em 
anywhere  big  enough  for  a  grasshopper  to 
roost  on.  Pusley  don’t  staud  no  show  at  all 
in  his  garden.” 
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“  And  that  aint  the  best  on’t,”  said  farm¬ 
er  White.  “  Blamed  if  he  aint  the  most 
fatherliest  little  fellow  to  them  younger 
children  that  I  ever  see.  And  he’s  jest  as 
tender  and  good  to  his  mother  as  a  boy 
could  be.  ’Taint  often  you  see  a  woman 
treated  by  anything  of  mankind  as  he 
treats  her.  Seems  jest  like  as  if  he  was  a 
courtin’  on  her;  he’s  so  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  like. 

ft  did  the  neighbors  good  to  praise  Tom, 

I  am  sure.  And  if  they  did  not  say  these 
things  to  his  face,  he  knew  that  they  thought 
well  of  him,  and  their  good  opinion  helped 
him  mightily  to  be  a  better  boy. 

I  have  told  you  all  these  things  about 
Tom,  that  you  may  understand  a  little 
how  he  felt  that  Christmas  eve,  as  he  lay 
there  thinking  about  the  last  Christmas 
day,  and  of  all  that  had  happened  since. 
He  felt  sure  there  would  be  no  presents ; 
for  his  mother  was  going  to  Brookville, 
the  week  before,  but  she  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  had  neither  been  able  to 
purchase  nor  prepare  anything  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Now  she  was  better ;  grandmother 
had  come  to  take  care  of  her,  and  all 
was  going  on  well.  But  though  Tom  was 
very  thankful  for  this,  he  couldn’t  help 
thinking  how  different  things  were  the  year 
before ;  and  because  he  was  a  real  boy  and 
not  one  of  Mr.  Hiram  Hydraulic’s  boys,  I 
guess  (though  I  don’t  know,  because  I  was 
not  there  to  see,)  that  he  cried  about  it  a 
little  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  all  this  sorrow  was 
bravely  put  away.  Tom  was  up  betimes, 
and  it  was  plain  to  begin  with  that  if  the 
day  failed  to  be  a  merry  one  it  would  not 
be  for  the  want  of  Tom’s  wishing  it  to  be 
merry  early  and  often. 

“  Merry  Christmas,  Sue  !  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  Dick  !  ”  he  shouted,  and  the  little  folks 
sat  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes. 

“  Where’s  Mawy  Quismas  ?  ”  said  Baby 
Dick,  “  I  want  to  see  her.” 

Dick’s  ideas  of  the  Children’s  holiday 
were  vague.  He  had  heard  something  about 
it  and  his  notion  was  that  Christmas  was  a 
young  lady,  perhaps  a  daughter  of  Santa 
Claus,  of  whom  he  had  also  heard;  that 
her  pockets  were  full  of  good  things  for 


children,  and  that  her  first  name  was  Mary. 

“  Where’s  Mawy  Quismas  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  O  you’re  a  knowing  youngster,”  laughed 
Tom,  as  he  rolled  up  the  cherub  in  the 
blanket  and  tossed  him  over  his  shoulder  ; 

“  Christmas  isn’t  a  woman,  Dick,  it’s  a  day. 
’Tisn’t  Mary  Christmas,  it’s  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.”  Dick  still  looked  dubious. 

“Well,”  said  Susie,  “there  was  a  Mary 
that  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  perhaps 
he’s  thinking  about  the  story  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment.  But  say,  Tom,  is  this  Christmas  day, 
truly  ?  ” 

“  You’re  right,  it  is,”  said  Tom,  the  rale 
ginooine  Christmas  day.  But  look  here, 
ducky,  we’re  not  going  to  have  any  presents 
to-day ;  because,  you  know,  mamma  has  been 
sick,  and  she  hasn’t  been  able  to  get  any¬ 
thing  ready  for  Christmas,  or  even  to  think 
about  it.  Now  don’t  you  say  a  single  word 
about  presents  :  that  would  make  her  feel 
badly,  you  know.  Let’s  see  if  we  can’t  have 
a  jolly  old  Christmas  all  on  our  own  hook. 
That  ’ll  do  her  lot’s  of  good.  Come  on,  let’s 
go  down  and  wish  her  Merry  Christmas  ! 
Softly  !  we  won’t  wake  her  if  she  is  asleep.” 

They  knocked  gently  at  mother’s  door. 

“  Come  in,”  said  mother. 

“  Merry  Christmas,”  chanted  the  trio  in 
unison. 

Mother  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  her 
breakfast  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  Sue 
was  much  better,  but  her  face  wore  a 
troubled  look,  that  quickly  passed  away 
when  the  happy  little  group  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  bed. 

“  Where’s  Mawy  Quismas  ?  ”  persisted 
Dick.  The  irrepressible  youngster  was  de¬ 
termined  to  spoil  Tom’s  plans. 

“  O  mother !  ”  he  laughed,  “  this  baby 
thinks  Christmas  is  a  girl,  and  her  name  is 
Mary.” 

“  Well,  children  dear,”  Mrs.  Noble  began, 
“  I’m  sorry  ” — 

“  Now,  mother,  dear,”  said  Tom,  gently 
putting  his  arm  round  her  neck  and  stop¬ 
ping  her  mouth  with  a  kiss,  “  don’t  you  say 
another  word.  I’m  not  sorry  a  bit.  I  was, 
a  little,  but  I’ve  got  all  over  it.  Are  you, 
Sue?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Sue,  bravely. 

“  Are  you,  Dick  ?  ” 
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“  No,  I  isn’t  sawy,”  crowed  the  little 
cherub,  flapping  the  wings  of  his  night¬ 
gown,  “  but  I’s  hungwy  vough.  I  wants 
my  bextuf.” 

“  Bless  his  heart,”  said  grandma,  “  his 
breakfast  he  shall  have  right  away.” 

“  Now  just  let  me  fix  this  tiling,”  cried 
Tom.  After  breakfast  I’m  going  up  to  the 
woods  to  cut  a  nice  little  Christmas  tree 
and  get  it  ready  for  evening.  Christmas 
evening  is  just  as  good  a  time  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  as  Christmas  eve.  Then  we  ’ll  all 
go  out  and  have  some  jolly  fun  sliding  down 
the  little  hill  behind  the  house.  After  din¬ 
ner,  I’ll  pop  a  good  lot  of  corn,  and  Sue  and 
Dick  can  string  that  while  I  go  up  to 
Holmes’s  Hill,  if  Mother  says  I  may,  and 
have  an  hour  or  two  of  royal  coasting.  All 
the  fellow's  are  to  be  there  this  afternoon. 
Then  after  supper,  I’ll  build  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  big  sitting-room  fire-place,  and  we  ’ll 
bring  in  our  Christmas  tree,  and  festoon  it 
with  pop-corn,  and  hang  some  of  those  bright 
balls  on  it  that  we  had  last  year,  you  know, 
mother,  with  some  apples  and  things,  and  I 
know  we  can  make  it  look  as  pretty  as  a 
picture.  Then  we’ll  crack  a  lot  of  walnuts 
and  butternuts,  and  make  some  molasses 
taffy  ;  and  we’ll  play  some  games,  and  sing 
“  W e  Three  Kings  of  Orient,”  and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  w'ould  all  feel  as 
happy  as  kings.” 

“Very  good,  Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Noble; 
“  your  programme  is  a  capital  one.  My 
children  have  been  so  good,  all  summer,  and 
especially  my  dear  boy,  that  I  felt  very 
sorry  because  I  was  not  able  to  prepare  for 
their  Christmas ;  but  I  know  that  if  each  one 
tries  to  make  the  rest  happy,  we  shall  all 
have  a  merry  Christmas.  I’ll  ask  the  doc¬ 
tor  when  he  comes,  and  perhaps  he’ll  let 
you  and  grandma  help  me  into  the  big 
rocking-chair,  and  draw  me  out  into  the 
sitting-room  for  a  little  while  this  evening.” 

“  Do  it  mother  !  ”  shouted  Tom.  “  Good 
for  you  !  Won’t  that  be  staving  to  have 
you  round  again.” 

With  his  heart  full  of  his  plan  to  make 
the  most  of  his  Christmas,  Tom  put  on  his 
cap  and  mittens  and  sallied  forth  into  the 
frosty  air  to  do  his  chores  before  breakfast. 
The  sun  was  just  looking  over  the  top  of 


Holmes’s  Hill,  and  the  meadows  beneath, 
white  with  snow  that  rain  and  frost  had 
enameled  with  a  glittering  crust,  shone  like 
a  crystal  sea.  Tom  thought  there  was  glory 
on  the  earth,  this  Christmas  morning,  al¬ 
most  as  bright  as  the  angels  saw  in  the  sky. 
No  doubt  it  was  partly  because  his  heart 
w'as  so  full  of  good  will  that  the  world  looked 
so  glorious. 

“  Merry  Christmas,  old  Betsey !  ”  he  shout¬ 
ed,  as  he  mixed  an  extra  allowance  of  meal 
for  her  breakfast. 

“  M-m-m-m !  ”  replied  the  cow. 

I  don’t  know  exactly  what  she  meant  by 
that ;  but  I  know  that  the  dumb  creatures 
would  be  very  thankful  on  Christmas  day  if 
they  knew  enough  ;  for  it  is  the  Lord  Christ 
who  had  a  manger  for  his  cradle,  and  on 
whom  the  large  eyed  cattle  looked  vonder- 
ingly  before  ever  the  shepherds  worshiped 
Him,  who  has  taught  his  disciples  to  be  mer¬ 
ciful  and  kind  to  “  man,  and  bird,  and 
beast.” 

“  Merry  Christmas,  Grunter  and  G  reaser !” 
shouted  Tom  again, as  he  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  pig-pen,  with  a  basket  of  corn  in  his 
hand.  Greaser  and  Grunter  were  of  Dick’s 
mind ;  they  wanted  their  breakfast,  and  no 
nonsense ;  and  they  put  their  forefeet  up 
on  the  side  of  the  pen,  and  said  so  in  the 
plainest  Hog  Latin.  Tom  gave  it  to  them, 
and  by  this  time  the  Prince  or  Pasha,  or 
Higlicockolorum,  or  whatever  you  call  him, 
of  the  hen-house,  wras  on  hand  with  his 
numerous  family. 

“  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  old  Booster !  ” 
said  Tom  ;  whereupon  that  w'orthy  stood  a 
moment  on  one  leg,  cocked  his  head  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  then 
flew  up  to  the  top  of  the  pig-pen,  flapped 
his  wings  and  answ'ered — 

But  you  know  what  lie  said  much  better 
than  I  can  tell  you.  It  sounded  to  Tom  a 
little  like  :  “  Ditto  to  you  !  ”  At  any  rate 

the  funny  wTay  the  old  rooster  said  it  made 
Tom  laugh  heartily,  and  he  went  into  break¬ 
fast  in  the  best  of  humor. 

After  breakfast,  the  day’s  programme 
was  carried  out  just  as  Tom  had  arranged 
it.  Taking  his  hatchet  and  a  rope,  he  load¬ 
ed  the  little  children  on  his  sled  and  went  to 
the  woods  for  the  Christmas  tree.  The  one 
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he  picked  out  was  a  trim  little  spruce  about 
six  feet  in  height ;  aud  after  he  had  chopped 
it  down,  he  fastened  it  to  his  sled  with  the 
rope  he  had  brought,  and  started  for  the 
house.  From  the  woods  to  the  garden  gate 
was  one  long  hill,  and  Tom  had  no  need  to 
draw  the  sled  home  ;  with  Dick  before  and 
Sue  behind,  his  sled  skimmed  swiftly  over 
the  crust,  and  little  Dick  screamed  with  de¬ 
light  to  see  the  Christmas  tree  come  sweep¬ 
ing  after.  Tom  said  it  all  looked  like  a 
green  comet  with  three  heads. 

After  the  tree  was  brought  into  the  wood¬ 
shed  Tom  sawed  off  the  trunk,  nailed 
on  a  block  for  a  standard,  and,  after  whip¬ 
ping  off  the  snow,  set  it  aside  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  All  this  work  the  little  folks  watched 
with  eager  eye.  Then  the  corn  was  popped, 
and  their  came  the  fun  that  Sue  and  Dick 
had  been  waiting  for  all  the  morning — the 
coasting  on  the  crust  of  the  little  hill  be¬ 
hind  the  house.  Jolly  day  it  was  for  coast¬ 
ing,  too.  The  crust  was  as  solid  as  a  floor 
and  as  smooth  as  ice  ;  anything  would  go, 
whether  it  had  runners  or  not.  Tom  and 
Sue  put  the  sled  through  all  its  paces. 
They  rode  front-face,  side-saddle,  filibuster, 
(or  some  such  word  ;)  they  rode  backwards, 
they  got  barrel  staves  and  put  a  board  across 
them,  and  went  down  on  them  famously ; 
they  tied  streamers  to  sticks  and  waved 
them  as  they  went,  and  shouted  and  scream¬ 
ed  till  they  were  tired.  Little  Dick  was 
not  neglected.  He  rode  till  he  was  weary, 
and  then  went  afoot.  He  fell  down  any 
number  of  times,  but  it  didn’t  hurt  him  any  ; 
once  he  rolled  half-way  down  the  hill,  but 
he  picked  himself  up  at  the  bottom  and  only 
wanted  to  know  what  made  the  “  fensh  go 
wound.”  After  all  this  fun  the  children 
were  ready  for  their  good  Christmas  dinner 
that  grandmother  had  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  little  ones  were  content  to  stay  in 
the  house  while  Tom  went  over  to  Holmes’s 
Hill  for  his  afternoon’s  sport  with  the  boys. 

Just  above  Mr.  Holmes’s  house  the  road 
to  Brookville  turned  to  the  left,  going  round 
the  comer  of  his  yard,  while  the  direct  road 
was  the  road  to  Millbury.  The  boys  with 
single  sleds  started  on  the  Millbury  road, 
only  a  little  above  the  house,  and  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a 


mile  below ;  but  Bill  Harrison  and  his  crew 
of  eight  large  boys,  with  their  double-lip 
per,  went  round  the  corner  and  up  the 
Brookville  road  more  than  half  a  mile 
above  the  house.  The  road  was  smooth  and 
icy,  a,  d  the  ripper  came  down  like  the 
wind.  Bill  said  that  they  had  made  the 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  little  less  than 
a  minute  and  a  half.  The  small  boys  all 
watched  out  for  this  dangerous  craft,  and 
never  started  when  it  was  due  at  the  corner. 

Tom  had  made  the  short  trip  two  or 
three  times  on  his  good  “Blue  Streak,”  that 
wouldn’t  take  the  dust  of  any  small  sled, 
and  was  waiting  with  half  a  dozen  other  boys 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  straight  road, 
for  the  ripper  to  come  down  the  other  road. 
The  warning  cry  of  the  crew  had  been  heard, 
and  they  would  be  at  the  corner  within  a 
minute.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  theory: 
“  Clear  the  track  !  Clear  the  track  !  Clear 
the  track !  ”  The  ripper  was  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  when  suddenly  little  Harry 
Holmes,  a  curly-headed  four  year  old,  who 
was  playing  in  liis  father’s  yard,  slid  through 
the  front  gate  down  upon  the  road,  and 
rolled  from  his  sled,  which  went  on  and  left 
him  sitting  there  composedly,  right  in  the 
track  of  the  terrible  ripper,  brushing  the 
snow  from  his  sleeve.  The  crew  could  not 
see  him,  and  could  not  avoid  him ;  he  was 
just  around  the  corner  from  them.  Every 
boy  in  Tom’s  group  saw  him,  though  ;  and 
there  was  a  sudden  outcry  of  alarm,  but  no¬ 
body  stirred  save  Tom.  Quick  as  lightning 
he  flung  the  good  “  Blue  Streak  ”  down  upon 
the  road,  and  himself  upon  it,  steering 
straight  for  the  unconscious  child. 

“  Clear  the  track  !  ”  yelled  the  ripper’s 
crew.  It  was  frightfully  near.  Now  Tom 
was  at  the  corner.  He  glanced  up  the  road  ; 
there  they  were,  right  upon  him,  already 
bending  in  to  keep  the  craft  upright  as  they 
went  round  the  turn  !  But  he  was  ahead  ! 
One  moment  more,  and  deftly  steering  to 
the  left  of  the  child,  he  passed  his  right 
arm  round  him,  and  giving  his  left  foot  a 
powerful  dig  into  the  snow,  swept  the  little 
fellow  out  of  the  track  and  over  a  little  bank 
by  the  roadside.  Tom’s  sled  tipped  over 
and  he  and  the  child  rolled  down  the  bank 
together,  but  neither  was  hurt.  The  crew 
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of  the  ripper  turned  pale  with  fright,  as  they 
saw  the  sudden  danger  of  the  child,  and  his 
marvelous  escape ;  the  stern  of  the  “  Blue 
Streak  ”  was  grazed  by  the  prow  of  their  craft 
as  it  went  round  the  turn.  “  Good  boy ! 
Tom  !  ”  “  Bully  for  you  !  ”  they  shouted  as 
they  swept  on  down  the  hill. 

But  if  the  crew  of  the  ripper  were  thank¬ 
ful,  what  do  you  suppose  were  the  feelings 
of  little  Harry’s  father,  who  was  just  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door  as  Tom  plucked  his  child 
out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  He  had  heard  the 
cry  of  the  ripper  crew,  and  looking  out,  had 
seen  little  Harry  sitting  there  ;  then  rushing 
out  of  the  door  had  also  seen  the  rescue. 
“  You  brave  boy  !  ”  he  said  with  swelling 
heart,  as  Tom  put  the  child  into  his  arms. 
“  You  saved  his  life !  God  bless  you ! 
Come  in  !  ”  But  Mrs.  Holmes  had  fallen 
fainting  in  the  doorway,  overcome  by  the 
sudden  peril  of  her  child,  and  Tom  simply 
said,  “  Thank  you,  sir  !  not  unless  I  can  be 
of  some  use.  I  must  go  home  after  this  trip.” 
And  he  climbed  back  to  the  starting  place 
where  the  other  boys  were  still  standing 
bi-eathless. 

“  Three  cheers  for  Tom  Noble,”  cried 
Charley  Green, — and  the  boys  gave  him 
three,  and  a  tiger. 

“  There,  fellows,  that  will  do  ;  ”  laughed 
Tom.  “  I'm  not  running  for  office,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  make  yourselves  hoarse 
about  so  small  a  matter.” 

“  But  it  isn’t  a  small  matter,”  said  George 
Lincoln.  “  Look  here,  old  fellow !  You 
know  I  called  you  a  coward  two  weeks  ago, 
because  you  wouldn’t  go  skating  on  Brown’s 
pond  when  the  ice  was  thin  ” — 

“  And  you  know,”  broke  in  Will  Stebbins, 
“  that  /  said  that  you  was  mamma’s  boy, 
and  that  I  wouldn’t  be  tied  up  to  any 
woman’s  apron  strings  as  you  were  to  hers.” 

“  Well,”  said  Tom,  “  what  of  it  ?  ”  I  didn’t 
lay  up  anything  against  you  on  that  ac¬ 
count.” 

“  No  matter  if  you  didn’t,”  said  George, 
“  I  take  it  all  back.  That’s  the  best  I  can 
do.  And  if  anybody  calls  Tom  Noble  a 
coward  after  this — why, — it  won’t  be  true, 
that’s  all.” 

“  And  if  anybody  calls  him  mamma’s  boy 
in  my  hearing,”  said  Will,  “  I  shall  only 


say  that  I  wish  my  mamma  had  as  plucky  a 
boy,  that’s  all !  ” 

“  All  right,  fellows,”  said  Tom.  “  You’re 
all  very  generous.  “  I’m  glad  of  your  good 
will,  and  hope  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
the  same,  as  the  papers  say.  But  now  I 
must  go  home.” 

And  mounting  again  his  good  sled,  Tom 
was  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  speedily 
reached  his  home. 

I  must  not  take  long  to  tell  you  of  what 
happened  that  evening.  After  supper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  programme,  mother  came  out  into 
the  sitting-room ;  the  Christmas  tree  was 
brought  in  and  dressed,  and  it  was  just  as 
pretty  a  tree  as  merry  children  ever  danced 
around  ;  the  nuts  were  cracked,  the  games 
were  played,  and  just  as  the  first  verse  of 
“  We  Three  Kings  ”  was  finished,  there  was 
a  sound  of  sleigh  bells  outside,  and  some¬ 
body  stopped  at  the  gate. 

“  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  and 
Harry,”  said  Tom,  as  he  looked  out  into  the 
moonlight. 

“  What  can  have  sent  them  over  here  this 
evening  ?  ”  queried  Mrs.  Noble. 

Tom  blushed,  but  said  nothing.  When 
he  let  them  into  the  sitting-room  his  mother 
noticed  that  the  lady  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  kissed  him,  looking  very  much  as  if 
she  were  going  to  cry.  All  this  was  a  rid¬ 
dle  to  Mrs.  Noble,  but  she  remembered  in  a 
moment  that  Mrs.  Holmes’s  boy  Phil  had 
died  only  two  years  before,  and  she  thought 
that  Tom  had  probably  brought  him  fresh¬ 
ly  to  her  mind. 

After  a  few  words  Mr.  Holmes  said  to  Mrs. 
Noble  :  “  I  suppose  you  know,  madam,  how 
much  we  owe  to  your  son  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Tom’s  mother,  with  a  puzzled 
look.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  So  he  hasn’t  told  you,”  said  Mr.  Holmes. 
“  No,  on  the  whole,  I  didn’t  suppose  that 
he  would.  It  wouldn’t  be  like  him.”  And 
then  Mr.  Holmes  went  over  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Noble  and  told  her  all  about  it,  while 
Tom  and  the  other  children  took  little  Harry 
aside  and  regaled  him  with  walnut  meats 
and  pop-corn.  When  he  happened  to 
glance  over  toward  his  mother  he  noticed 
that  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
moistened  at  hearing  Mr.  Holmes’s  story. 
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Pretty  soon  the  gentleman  came  over  to 
him,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  a  good- 
sized  package  said,  “  Tom,  I  have  brought 
with  me  something  that  I  hope  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  slight  token  of  my  gratitude  to 
you.  They  belonged  to  my  dead  boy,  and  I 
haven’t  cared  to  part  with  them ;  but  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  you,  our  only  other  boy 
might  not  have  been  ours  to-night !  ” 

So  saying  he  put  the  package  into  Tom’s 
hands,  and  wishing  all  a  merry  Christmas, 
the  visitors  took  their  leave. 

“  What  is  it,  Tom  ?  ”  cried  Sue,  before 
they  were  out  of  the  gate. 

Tom  opened  the  package  and  both  of  his 
eyes  very  wide  at  the  same  moment.  It  was 
a  splendid  pair  of  silver-mounted  club  skates, 
beautiful  as  a  picture  and  just  Tom’s  size. 

“  And  here,”  said  his  mother,  is  a  box  of 
building  blocks  for  Dick,  and  a  box  of 
kindergarten  gifts — weaving — for  Sue,  that 
Mrs.  Holmes  has  brought ;  so  that  all  my 
children  will  have  something  after  all  to 
remember  this  Christmas  by. 

The  presents  were  hung  on  the  tree,  just 
to  see  how  they  would  look  you  know,  and 
then  they  all  danced  round  it  once  more 
and  then  they  sang  the  other  verses  of  “  We 
Three  Kings,”  and  then  the  little  folks  went 
to  bed. 

“  I’m  glad,  Tom,”  said  his  mother  when 
grandma  had  gone  out  with  the  little  chil¬ 
dren.  If  was  all  she  could  say. 


“  I’m  glad  that  you're  glad  mother,  dear,” 
said  Tom,  tenderly,  as  he  crept  up  to  her 
side  and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap. 

“Tom,”  after  a  little  silence. 

“  W ell,  mother.” 

“  Has  this  been  a  happy  Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mother.” 

“  It  would  have  been,  would’nt  it,  if  these 
gifts  hadn’t  come  to-night?  ” 

“  0,  yes,  indeed.” 

“  It  would  have  been,  would’nt  it,  even  if 
you  had’nt  had  the  chance  to  do  that — what 
you  did  this  afternoon?  I’m  glad  that  you 
were  able  to  do  it;  but  then,  that  was  not 
the  reason  of  all  your  happiness  to-day,  was 
it?” 

“Ho,  mother.” 

“  What  was  it  then  ?  ” 

“Well,”  said  Tom  slowly,  “I  suppose  it 
was  because  I  tried  a  little  to  help  other 
folks  to  have  a  good  time.” 

“  That  w'as  it,  my  boy.  You  forgot  your¬ 
self  in  trying  to  make  others  happy.  And 
he  who  does  that  finds  that  Christmas  lasts 
all  the  year  round ;  for  good  will  and  peace 
are  always  in  his  heart,  and  in  blessing  oth¬ 
ers  he  himself  is  richly  blest.  Good-night, 
my  darling.” 

“  Good-night,  mother.” 

And  wiping  away  the  thankful  and  happy 
tears  that  fell  from  his  mother’s  eyes  upon 
his  face,  Tom  Noble  went  to  bed. 

Washington  Gladden. 
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There  had  been  a  scandalous  affair  In 

the  city  of  P - which  was  much  talked  of 

throughout  the  country.  A  man  enjoying 
unlimited  confidence,  having  a  fair  name 
in  business,  in  society  and  in  the  church, 
had  suddenly  been  convicted  of  forgery. 
“  No  one  becomes  very  base  all  at  once,” 
says  the  adage,  and  the  disclosure  was  made 
that  this  man  of  trust  had  for  many  years 
been  carrying  on  his  business  by  the  aid  of 
forged  paper,  but  had  until  now  been  able 
to  conceal  his  steps.  A  full  confession  was 
made  to  the  court  by  the  guilty  man,  and  this 
with  his  subsequent  conduct  after  sentence 
to  the  penitentiary  were  made  the  occasion 


of  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  among  business  men  or  those  who 
were  socially  connected  with  the  forger. 

Two  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  talk¬ 
ing  the  matter  over  one  day,  shortly  after 
the  prison  doors  had  closed  upon  Holcroft, 
and  he  was  lost  to  sight  for  five  years. 
They  were  sitting  in  the  private  office  of  the 
elder  of  the  two  near  the  close  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  day.  The  feature  of  the  case  which 
most  impressed  the  elder  was  the  culpability 
of  the  banks  which  had  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
ceived  Holcroft’s  paper  without  any  exam¬ 
ination,  from  the  general  trust  which  they 
reposed  in  him. 
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“  No  bank  or  person  has  a  right,”  he 
exclaimed,  “to  accept  any  securities  without 
the  closest  scrutiny.  In  the  interest  of  the 
community  they  are  bound  to  ignore  en¬ 
tirely  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
man  who  offers  his  paper,  and  to  exercise 
the  same  care  as  a  goldsmith  who  is  asked 
to  buy  or  advance  money  on  any  precious 
stones  which  may  be  offered  to  him.  It  is 
not  the  name  on  the  face  of  the  paper  only, 
but  the  names  on  the  back  which  should 
be  inspected  and  tested  with  the  utmost 
precaution.” 

“  What  you  say,  Goldthwait,”  said  the 
younger  man,  “has  just  at  this  moment  the 
weight  of  this  disaster  to  enforce  it;  but 
you  know  very  well  that  in  ordinary  times 
no  one  can  maintain  such  a  vigoi'ous  guard. 
You  do  not  yourself  look  sharply  at  every 
bank  bill  which  passes  through  your  hands ; 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  the  bulb  of 
money  in  rise  is  good,  and  only  now  and 
then  are  you  on  your  guard  against  a  coun¬ 
terfeit  issue,  What  is  to  me  most  remark¬ 
able  about  Ilolcroft’s  case  is  the  courage 
with  which  he  and  his  family  accepted  the 
consequences,  and  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  He  made  no  effort  to  escape,  and 
his  friends  made  none  to  keep  him  out  of 
prison.  They  had  money  enough,  and  I 
suppose  they  could  have  taken  advantage  of 
legal  quibbles  and  staved  off  the  final  trial 
and  perhaps  got  him  free  after  all.” 

“  I  doubt  if  it  was  altogether  courage  on 
his  part.  I  heard  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  whenever  his  affairs  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  commit  suicide,  but  when  the 
time  came  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  it. 
No,  depend  upon  it,  to  a  man  of  Holcroft’s 
nature,  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  refined 
tastes,  and  weakened  will,  there  could  be 
nothing  so  torturing  as  to  face  his  old 
friends  after  the  discovery ;  he  would  far 
rather  accept  the  solitude  of  the  penitentia¬ 
ry  ;  and  besides,  having  a  mental  perception 
of  the  operations  of  law,  he  would  regard  a 
term  of  years  in  the  state  prison  as  likely 
to  expiate  his  crime,  and  satisfy  his  out¬ 
raged  conscience,  but  it  would  not,  it  would 
not.” 

“No,  it  would  not,”  said  Farley,  the 
younger  man.  “  A  crime  like  Holcroft’s 


reaches  a  great  deal  farther  than  you  or  I 
can  trace  it,  and  the  man  himself  carries  a 
mark  in  his  consciousness  which  he  cannot 
erase.  I  have  always  thought  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  sounded  the  depths  of  human  sinful¬ 
ness  when  he  made  Lady  Macbeth  even  in 
her  sleep  try  in  vain  to  rid  herself  of  the 
blood  which  the  world  did  not  know  to  be 
on  her  hands.  “All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.”  No  one 
can  believe  that  any  good  act  he  does  after¬ 
ward  will  blot  out  his  sin.  He  may  believe 
this  theoretically  of  some  one  else,  but  he 
will  not  himself  sin  and  believe  it.  There 
is  a  case  in  my  mind  now  of  a  man  who 
carried  about  for  years  the  remembrance  of 
an  undiscovered  sin,  a  sin  which  he  believed 
wholly  concealed,  and  at  length  the  con¬ 
fession  was  forced  from  him  by  the  pressure 
from  within  and  not  from  any  external 
force.” 

“  What  were  the  circumstances  ?  ” 

“  These,  if  you  will  hear  them.  He  was 
a  young  man  in  business  here  in  town,  and 
doing  fairly  well.  He  had  many  friends, 
and  one  in  particular,  a  man  a  little  older 
than  himself  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  accommodations.  His  friend 
endorsed  for  him  and  he  endorsed  for  his 
friend.  It  chanced  that  his  friend  was 
burnt  out  in  the  great  fire,  and  having  no 
office  he  used  this  man’s  safe  as  a  deposit¬ 
ory  for  some  bonds  and  other  papers.  He 
went  off  also  for  a  journey,  saying  that  he 
should  have  no  occasion  to  disturb  his  de¬ 
posit  during  his  absence,  which  was  to  be 
for  a  month.  About  a  week  after  he  left, 
this  man,  whose  affairs  had  became  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  by  the  shrinkage  in  value 
of  considerable  insurance  scrip  which  he 
held,  got  into  a  very  tight  place.  A  note 
of  his  was  coming  due,  and  he  had  no  funds 
with  which  to  meet  it.  His  own  securities 
were  nearly  worthless,  and  he  was  at  his 
wit’s  end  how  to  raise  the  necessary  sum. 
He  could  foresee  two  payments  due  him  in 
a  fortnight,  which  would  be  sufficient,  but 
he  never  yet  had  asked  to  have  a  note  re¬ 
newed,  and  he  had  a  pride  about  it  which 
made  him  now  refuse  that  relief.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  that  his  friend’s  deposit 
would  be  available  if  his  friend  were  on 
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hand.  lie  had  received  temporary  relief  in 
this  way  before.  That  his  friend  was  ab¬ 
sent  was  an  annoyance,  and  he  could  not 
reach  him,  for  he  was  on  the  water.  Under 
the  circumstances,  as  he  said  to  himself,  he 
was  as  much  justified  in  borrowing  five  of 
his  friend’s  bonds  for  security  in  raising 
four  thousand  dollars  as  a  boy  would  be 
who  should  shake  a  tree  for  apples,  in  the 
accidental  absence  of  the  farmer,  who  had 
often  given  him  as  many  as  he  wanted. 
However,  he  left  this  for  a  last  resort ;  but 
when  the  day  came  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  raising  the  money  by  any  other  means, 
and  he  took  this  method.  A  few  hours 
afterward  the  original  holder  of  the  note 
came  to  him  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ; 
he  had  had  the  note,  discounted  a  month 
previously,  and  now,  knowing  the  critical 
condition  in  which  every  one  stood,  he  had 
been  in  terror  lest  the  maker  of  the  note 
should  be  unable  to  pay  it,  and  the  bank 
should  call  upon  him,  which  would  be  the 
only  thing  needed  to  string  him  up,  as  he 
said.  There  really  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
special  Providence  in  it  all,  said  our  friend 
to  himself,  for  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy. 

“Meanwhile  the  loan  which  he  had  raised 
by  means  of  these  bonds  was  a  short  one, 
and  he  expected  to  meet  it  by  the  two  pay¬ 
ments  shortly  to  fall  due.  What  was  his 
dismay,  when  the  day  for  them  came,  to 
learn  of  the  failure  of  the  house  largest  in 
his  debt,  and  to  be  waited  upon  by  the 
smaller  house  with  a  request  for  an  exten¬ 
sion.  His  friend  was  to  return  in  three 
days,  and  something  must  be  done  at  once. 
The  day  was  discount  day  at  his  bank.  He 
drew  up  a  note  for  the  necessary  amount, 
and  went  with  it  to  the  bank ;  he  was  told 
that  though  his  own  credit  was  good,  the 
bank  had  made  a  rule  that  an  indorsement 
would  be  required  in  all  cases.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  whom  he  had  seen  said  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  ‘  Get  Mr.  - ’s  name  on  the  back,’ 

meaning  his  friend,  ‘  an<J  we  will  take  it.”’ 

“  But  he  will  not  be  back  for  three  days,” 
he  replied.  “He  would  give  it  to  me  then, 
most  assuredly.” 

“  Then  you  had  better  wait.” 

“1  cannot,”  and  with  these  words  he 


hurried  away.  He  knew  very  well  he  could 
not  wait  three  days,  that  he  could  not  wait 
until  his  friend  came  back.  But  somehow 
or  other  he  must  get  over  these  three  days. 
Pie  could  get  a  note  discounted  at  the  bank 
after  his  friend’s  return,  but  how  meet  the 
immediate  difficulty?  He  went  back  to 
his  office.  The  uppermost  thought  in  his 
mind  was :  “  I  must  get  those  bonds  back 
at  once.”  Then  he  thought  of  his  friend’s 
name  as  a  security.  “  I  am  accepted,”  he 
reasoned,  “  because  the  people  know  my 
friend  will  back  me,  and  I  know  he  will 
back  me.  He  would  back  me  just  the 
same  if  his  name  were  not  on  my  paper, 
but  the  bank  of  course  requires  that. 
They  won’t  take  my  -word  for  it.  It  is  a 
mere  form,  any  way,  something  by  which 
they  can  hold  us  both.  They  simply  want 
to  protect  themselves.  Well,  they  do  it 
when  they  have  my  name  and  his.  I’ll  pro¬ 
tect  him.  I  tell  them  that  he'll  back  me, 
and  I  tell  them  so  by  writing  his  name  on 
my  note.” 

“  Accordingly  he  tore  up  the  note  and 
wrote  a  new  one,  dating  it  a  month  previ¬ 
ous,  and  imitating  his  friend’s  name  on  the 
back  as  indorser.  The  question  then  arose 
how  he  could  offer  this  to  the  bank  when 
he  had  just  told  the  President  that  his 
friend  was  away.  He  had  antedated  the 
note  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  but  he  saw  at 
once  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to 
assume  that  he  had  returned  to  his  office 
and  suddenly  remembered  this  note.  More¬ 
over,  his  friend  was  well  known  at  the  bank, 
and  the  matter  might  be  mentioned.  The 
circumstances  were  peculiar,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  a  step  which  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him,  but  apparently  unavoidable.  He 
would  go  to  one  of  the  bill  brokers  on  the 
street  and  get  the  note  shaved.  He  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  least 
unpleasant  of  these  men,  and  he  went  to 
him.  He  assumed  a  tone  of  frankness. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Roberts,’  he  said,  (I  use  a  fictitious 
name),  ‘  I  have  never  had  any  direct  deal¬ 
ings  with  you,  and  I  should  not  come  now, 
as  you  probably  know,  but  I  have  a  special 
reason.  My  bank  has  given  me  a  good  deal 
of  accommodation,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask 
for  more  shortly;  they  have  been  very 
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obliging,  and  I  wish  naturally  to  stand  well 
with  them.  Now,  I  want  to  raise  a  matter 
of  $4,000  for  a  week  or  so  only,  and  just  to 
tide  over  a  sudden  call,  and  I  would  rather 
make  a  special  provision.  Can  you  favor 
me?  I  suppose  your  rates  are  a  little  higher, 
but  that  I  have  considered.’ 

“  Mr.  Roberts  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  took 
the  note  in  his  hand.  He  turned  it  over 
and  looked  at  the  indorsement.  He  went 
to  a  gas  light,  for  the  office  was  rather  dark, 
and  looked  at  it  again.  At  that  moment 
the  maker  of  the  note  had  an  instinctive 
belief  that  he  was  detected.  He  was  obliged 
to  steady  himself  by  the  desk.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  looked  up. 

“  ‘  Fifteen  per  cent  ’  he  said. 

“  ‘  That’s  a  pretty  high  tune,  but  I’m  not 
going  to  make  the  rounds  for  this.  I’ll  do 
it,’  Hothing  more  was  said.  The  money 
passed  into  his  hands  and  he  left  the  note 
with  Roberts.  He  hurried  off  and  redeemed 
his  friend’s  bonds,  returning  them  to  the 
safe  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he 
found  them  with  a  ‘  Thank  God,  that  is 
done.’  There  remained  now  this  note. 
His  friend  returned  in  three  days,  and  read¬ 
ily  lent  his  name  to  the  indorsement  of  a 
note,  which  he  offered  at  the  bank.  The 
note  was  accepted,  and  with  the  proceeds  he 
took  up  the  forged  note  which  he  had  left 
with  Roberts.  The  forged  note !  Only  after 
he  had  thus  covered  the  two  transactions 
did  he  think  of  that  word  and  dare  to  say  it 
to  himself.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  few 
days  which  covered  the  whole  transaction 
he  had  been  too  intensely  absorbed  in  one 
thought,  the  recovery  of  his  position,  to  sit 
down  at  all  and  think  of  the  matter.  The 
release  brought  him  an  unspeakable  light¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Just  at  this  time  also,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  venture  brought  him  quick  returns  ; 
in  a  short  time  he  was  on  his  feet  again, 
and  in  his  subsequent  business,  was  never 
again  subjected  to  a  like  strain.  Riches 
came  to  him ;  he  was  prosperous,  and  had 
unimpaired  credit.  Add  to  this  that  a  few 
weeks  later,  Roberts  died.  This  was  the 
only  man  who  could  possibly  have  been 
aware  of  the  act,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  ever  disclose  his  sus¬ 
picions,  for  besides  being  a  very  reticent 


man,  his  own  share  in  the  transaction  would 
have  been  culpable.” 

“  Well,  now,  Goldthwait,  judge  if  this 
man,  -with  his  narrow  escape,  with  his  se¬ 
cret  buried  in  his  own  breast,  had  need  to 
feel  other  than  thankful  as  he  saw  other 
men  fall  into  the  same  snare  and  without  a 
like  good  fortune.  Yet  the  man  -was  like  a 
dyspeptic.  He  carried  this  load  about  with 
him  and  could  get  no  relief.  Often  and 
often  he  was  ready  to  declare  that  his  mis¬ 
ery  was  greater  than  that  of  men  who  had 
done  the  same  wrong  and  had  been  discov¬ 
ered.  His  friend  treated  him  with  the 
old  frankness,  but  he  never  could  receive  it 
simply ;  every  expression  of  trust  was  like 
a  stab.  The  excuses  and  palliatives  which 
he  had  used  at  first  were  utterly  empty  to 
him  now,  and  if  he  repeated  them  to  him¬ 
self  they  seemed  the  veriest  mockeries. 

“  If  he  could  only  be  suspected,  he  some¬ 
times  thought,  there  would  be  some  relief ; 
but  to  have  no  one  suspect  him,  to  be  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  upright  made  him  utterly  loathe 
himself.  Before  Roberts  died,  the  man  had 
a  certain  fascination  for  him.  He  was 
afrpid  of  him,  yet  he  used  to  watch  him  in 
the  street,  and  once  took  pains  to  walk 
with  him.  It  seemed  as  if  men  would  think 
less  of  him  if  he  were  known  to  be  Roberts’s 
companion,  and  yet  though  he  walked  bold¬ 
ly  down  the  street  with  him,  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  lest  Roberts  should 
himself  accuse  him  of  his  crime,  and  he  left 
him  abruptly.  Roberts  gave  a  little  chuck¬ 
ling  laugh  as  he  left  him  ;  at  that  moment 
he  saw  his  friend  coming  toward  him.  He 
fled  from  him  as  he  had  fled  from  Roberts.” 

It  was  now  that  he  began  to  seek  some 
relief  in  religion.  He  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  church,  but  for  a  while  after 
his  deed,  he  had  kept  away  from  church. 
He  went  again,  and  took  his  seat  also  in 
the  prayer-meeting.  The  pastor  one  even¬ 
ing  proposed  that  the  meeting  be  given  up 
to  the  telling  of  experiences,  and  he  heard 
one  and  another  get  up  and  confess  their 
religious  reverses.  He  suddenly  thought — 
“  O,  if  I  could  only  get  up  here  among  my 
brethren  and  make  confession  of  my  guilt. 
He  stood  up ;  a  cold  perspiration  started  to 
his  forehead ;  he  began  in  broken  tones ;  he 
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told  them  what  a  miserable  sinner  he  was ; 
how  faithless  he  had  been ;  how  false  to  his 
vows.  He  spoke  in  an  agony  and  then  he 
asked  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  sat  down. 
He  had  confessed  sin,  but  not  his  sin,  and 
as  he  left  the  room  he  heard  some  one  whis¬ 
per,  ‘  How  beautifully  he  spoke !  ’ 

“  Then  he  tried  to  work  it  off.  He  gave 
himself  to  his  business  and  was  very  pros¬ 
perous  ;  he  was  a  liberal  giver ;  and  he 
made  a  special  point  of  seeking  the  families 
of  men  who  had  betrayed  trust  and  helping 
the  innocent  victims.  The  hardest  thing 
was  to  hear  these  men  talked  about.  Every 
idle  jest,  every  coarse  reproach  seemed  to 
come  to  his  ears  5  he  always  apparently  was 
in  the  thick  of  it.  He  began  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  monomaniac,  for  he  was  always 
leading  conversation  to  the  pofnt  of  these 
betrayals  of  trust,  and  discussing  them  with 
his  friends.  There  was  a  horrible  fascina¬ 
tion  about  every  defalcation,  and  he  entered 
into  the  particulars  with  a  morbid  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  once  or  twice  thrust  himself  into 
the  society  of  the  men  who  had  fallen,  to 
hear  from  their  own  lips  the  story  of  their 
degradation.  His  sin  seemed  gradually  to 
overshadow  his  entire  life.  He  had  a  wife 
and  children.  He  would  sit  and  look  at 
them  silently,  and  wonder  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  were  to  tell' what  he  had  done. 
How  they  would  receive  it ;  how  other  peo¬ 
ple  would  look  upon  him. 

“  That  was  a  terrible  experience,”  said 
Goldthwait,  as  Farley  paused  “I  do  not 
understand  why  he  did  not  make  confession 
to  the  man  he  had  wronged.” 

“  I  do  not  wonder  this  perplexes  you,  but 
the  reason  is  simple.  Pie  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age.  He  was  a  coward,  and  faced  the  secret 
consciousness  of  his  guilt  rather  than  the 
open  confession  to  his  friend.  Ho  doubt 
his  brooding  over  his  undiscovered  guilt 
had  rendered  his  mind  diseased,  and  that 
was  to  him  a  horrible  thought,  that  he  had 
by  this  sin  undermined  his  whole  moral 
health.  There  rushed  over  him  the  thought 
that  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  and  he  had  a  fiendish  desire  to  commit 
some  open,  terrible  sin  which  would  sweep 
away  the  recollection  of  this.  Something 
held  him  back.  I  think  he  said  that  it  was 


the  face  of  his  friend  which  was  very  gentle 
and  seemed  at  this  time  to  have  an  unusual 
expression  of  affection  for  him.” 

“  He  probably  saw,  Farley,  that  this  poor 
man  was  suffering ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  one  with  such  an  experience  could 
wholly  conceal  it.” 

Ho  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  one  day  when 
he  was  talking  with  his  friend,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  gave  an  opening,  he  began,  with¬ 
out  previous  intention,  and  poured  out  the 
story  of  his  sin,  and  the  suffering  which  he 
had  undergone.  His  mind  was  clear  enough 
as  to  the  facts,  and  he  told  them  simply, 
without  undertaking  to  analyze  his  own 
thoughts  greatly;  but  when  he  came  to 
describe  his  own  experience  afterward,  he 
felt  all  the  time  that  there  was  a  certain 
insincerity  about  him ;  that  he  was  not  really 
confessing,  that  it  was  not  1  hard-pan  ’ 
which  he  had  reached.  To  speak  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  he  told  all  this  as  of  a  third  person, 
and  did  not  once  mention  himself.” 

“Such  ways  are  rarely  so  blind  as  the 
teller  thinks,  said  Goldthwait.  “Besides,  he 
must  finally  have  told  all,  or  else  vou  would 
not  know  the  story.” 

“  Very  true,”  said  Farley,  rising  to  go ; 
“but  one  cannot  always  tell  all  secrets.” 
V  ith  that  he  left  the  office,  which  had 
grown  dark  during  the  talk.  His  friend  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  attend  to  some  business. 
Farley,  as  he  left  the  door,  stopped  irreso¬ 
lute  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  return,  but 
he  changed  his  mind  and  walked  away, 
lie  walked  faster  and  faster,  leaving  the. 
town  behind  until  he  was  on  a  long  bridge 
which  crossed  the  river  separating  the  city 
from  one  of  its  environs.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  as  he  leaned  on  the  rail,  he  saw 
their  reflection  in  the  water.  Far  off  on 
the  distant  bank  a  row  of  lights  marked  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  and  he  watched,  too,  the 
moving  steam  cars  which  carried  a  steady 
glimmer  with  them. 

“  He  must  have  understood ;  he  cried 
to  himself.  “  He  must  have  known  who 
these  two  friends  were.  What  a  fool  I  am 
that  I  did  not  say  the  three  words  which 
would  have  made  the  whole  matter  as  plain 
as  daylight.”  He  walked  on  moodily,  cross¬ 
ing  the  bridge.  It  was  Saturday  night, 
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and  lie  was  overtaken  or  met  by  many  per¬ 
sons  going  to  market  or  to  church.  Two 
women  who  passed  him  were  going  to  con¬ 
fession,  as  he  overheard  from  them.  He 
followed  them  with  a  sudden  thought,  and 
kept  not  far  behind,  until  they  came  to  the 
door  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  They 
entered,  and  he,  restrained  by  a  vague  sense 
of  strangeness  in  such  a  place,  stopped  at 
the  entrance.  They  would  roll  off:  their 
week’s  sins,  he  reflected,  receive  absolution 
and  depart.  He  had  often  heard  the  folly 
and  superstition  of  this  custom  denied,  but 
at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
would  be  a  most  sweet  relief  in  the  act  of 
confessing  to  one,  an  entire  stranger  per¬ 
haps,  who  yet  held  the  office  of  priest.  He 
took  a  step  toward  the  church.  Then  he 
checked  himself. 

“  Why  do  I  not  confess  to  my  own  minis¬ 
ter  ?  ”  he  asked,  and  the  answer  was  that  he 
had  courage  only  to  tell  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know,  and  who  would  hold  his  confi¬ 
dence  sacred.  And  what  were  these  minis¬ 
ters  and  priests  ?  why  make  confession  to 
them  ?  It  was  because  in  some  way  they 
heard  for  God  To  God  all  final  confession 
must  be  made.  Then  came  into  his  mind  a 
passage  of  scripture  which  was  familiar 
enough  to  him,  but  of  apparently  no  con¬ 
nection  with  his  present  trouble  : 

“  He  that  loveth  not  liis  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen ,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  ”  He  repeated  it  mechanically,  when 
suddenly  as  one  turns  a  precious  stone  to 
the  right  angle,  and  receives  an  unexpected 
flood  of  light,  the  simple  truth  shone  upon 
him ;  the  confession  which  he  had  so  often 
made  to  God,  with  great  particularity,  could 
not  bring  absolution  and  peace,  because  he 
kept  back  the  confession  from  the  brother 
whom  he  had  wronged.  He  turned  and 
hastened  back  to  the  city.  He  began  to 
run,  for  fear  some  doubt  should  catch  him. 


He  buttoned  his  coat  about  him,  planted  his 
arms  at  his  side  and  raced  over  the  bridge. 
He  struck  across  the  city  for  Goldthwait’s 
office.  It  was  dark.  Of  course  he  had  left 
for  home,  and  Farley  started  for  his  friend’s 
house  He  was  eager  to  tell  him,  as  eager 
as  if  he  had  some  glorious  news  for  him. 
He  ran  up  the  steps  out  of  breath,  and 
trembled  with  excitement.  The  servant 
who  opened  the  door  saw  him  standing 
there,  his  face  agitated,  so  that  he  could 
not  speak. 

“Mr.  Farley,”  said  he,  “it  is  all  over. 
Mr.  Goldthwait  has  just  died. 

“  Died  !  ”  gasped  the  man.  Some  re¬ 
lations  who  had  heard  of  his  sudden  death, 
at  that  moment  came  up  the  steps  and 
heard  the  same  intelligence.  They  asked 
Farley  in,  bat  he  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away. 

“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  said  one  of  them.  “  He 
was  John  Goldthwait’s  most  trusted 
friend.” 

Among  the  papers  found  in  Mr.  Gold¬ 
thwait’s  desk  was  his  will,  executed  the  very 
day  of  his  death,  and  not  only  that,  but  on 
the  very  evening.  He  had  called  in  two  of  his 
clerks  to  witness  it,  and  had  displayed  a 
singular  solemnity  at  the  time. 

“  It  is  my  will,”  he  said  to  them,  “  which 
I  have  just  drawn  up,  having  canceled  an 
old  one,”  and  it  was  but  a  moment  after 
they  had  left  the  room  that  he  was  heard  to 
fall  from  his  chair.  The  old  will  lay  by  the 
new  one.  The  only  difference  between 
them  was  that  he  had  associated  William 
Farley  with  his  wife  as  executor.  The  in¬ 
telligence  was  given  to  Farley  as  an  added 
proof  of  Goldthwait’s  confidence  in  him. 
He  received  it  with  his  head  bowed. 

“  It  is  an  absolution,”  he  said ;  but  no  one 
quite  understood  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
which  was  indeed  soon  forgotten. 

Horace  E.  Scudder. 
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A  SKETCH  FOR  REMARKABLE  BOYS. 


If  you  lock  up  the  idlest  and  most  stupid 
tramp  in  a  dungeon,  he  will  work  night  and 
day  to  get  out.  He  will  be  more  than  in¬ 
dustrious.  Often  he  will  show  himself  ex¬ 
ceedingly  smart  in  deceiving  his  keepers,  in 
filing  off  his  chains,  in  unscrewing  locks, 
and  tunneling  through  stone  walls;  clever 
enough,  had  his  work  been  rightly  and 
steadily  applied,  to  have  got  himself  a 
medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and 
perhaps  a  large  fortune.  And  so  of  any 
young  man  who  is  good,  honest,  industrious ; 
only  lock  him  up  in  the  dungeon  of  deep 
poverty,  and,  in  order  to  get  out,  he  will 
show  the  most  wonderful  skill  and  ingenu¬ 
ity.  Let  a  story  be  told  to  illustrate  this. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  a  young  man  named 
Alvan.  He  worked  hard  as  an  engraver  of 
designs  for  calico  prints,  and  was  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  childlike  of  persons. 
There  was  a  certain  Manlius  Sargeant  who 
was  universally  known  in  those  days  as  a 
public  speaker ;  and  Alvan,  who  had  had  no 
instruction  whatever  in  painting,  and  who 
had  only  seen  Sargeant  upon  the  streets  and 
on  the  platform,  painted  a  picture  of  him. 
It  was  said  to  be  so  good  that  he  went  to 
Boston,  rented  a  small  room,  hung  out  his 
sign,  and  waited  for  Boston  to  crowd  to 
him  to  have  its  many  portraits  painted. 
Waiting  was  for  a  long  time  all  the  work 
he  had  to  do,  and  of  all  work  it  is  the  hard¬ 
est.  Many  a  weary  day  and  sleepless  night 
did  he  wonder  where  the  money  was  to 
come  from  upon  which  to  live.  At  last,  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  one  day  took  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Sargeant  and  went  on  the  streets 
to  find  a  buyer.  Seeing  some  persons  in  a 
place  of  business,  he  went  in  and  held  up 
the  likeness.  It  was  instantly  recognized 
and  declared  to  be  very  good,  so  good  that 
a  Ur.  Bemis,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
sat  to  Alvan  himself  and  brought  all  his 
acquaintances  to  do  so  too.,  becoming  his 
warm  friend. 

The  young  artist  had  plenty  of  pictures 
to  paint  henceforth,  but  his  way  of  doing 


it  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  mirror  so  fixed 
as  to  throw  the  face  of  the  sitter  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  desk  at  which  he  sat,  the  bot¬ 
tom  being  covered  with  canvas,  upon  w’hich 
he  traced  the  outlines.  Next  he  would  dot 
the  drawing  all  over  with  numbers,  each  of 
which  designated  the  exact  shade  of  color 
in  the  sitter’s  face  to  be  placed  there.  It 
was  a  mechanical  process,  but  the  portraits 
were  truth  itself.  By  way  of  exercise,  he 
made  an  air-gun  and  shot  at  marks  upon 
a  wall.  From  that  he  made  himself  the 
best  marksman  with  a  rifle  in  Boston.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  it  insured  the  accuracy  of  the 
ball  to  do  it,  he  made  a  very  short  tube  which 
he  fitted  on  the  end  of  the  rifle,  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  cartridge  down,  taking  the  tube  off 
before  firing.  Still  more  ingenious  were  the 
telescopic  sights  which  he  made  for  his  rifle. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  work  which  has 
made  him  famous.  From  the  smallest  exper¬ 
iments  when  about  forty  years  old,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  manufacture  telescopes.  In  1857  an 
achromatic  telescope  was  imported  for .  the 
use  of  Harvard  College,  and  he  immediately 
made  another  which  proved  to  be  far  supe¬ 
rior.  This  was  intended  for  a  College  in 
Mississippi,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  it 
went  to  the  Chicago  Observatory. 

I  spent  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at  his 
factory  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston.  Upon 
the  grounds,  near  the  houses  in  which  he 
and  his  sons  live,  is  a  wooden  building 
twenty-five  by  forty-five  feet  in  size  and 
two  stories  high  with  a  basement.  Here  is 
the  engine  and  the  simple  machinery  by 
means  of  which  the  best  telescopes  in  the 
world  are  now  made.  It  is  Alvan  Clark  of 
whom  I  am  speaking.  His  two  sons  are 
associated  with  him,  there  being  a  mutual 
affection  among  them  as  well  as  a  simplicity 
of  manners  which  charmed  me  greatly. 

“I  happened,”  said  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  is 
now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  “  to  be  look¬ 
ing  through  one  of  our  largest  telescopes 
at  Sirius  one  night  in  18G2.  You  know  that 
Sirius  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 
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It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  billions 
of  miles  away,  and  is  four  hundred  times 
the  size  and  power  of  our  sun.  M.  Bessel 
had  said  that  there  must  be  something  to 
make  Sirius  vary  from  its  line  of  motion, 
and  that  night,  sure  enough,  I  saw  the 
planet  of  its  system  which  did  it.” 

Young  Mr.  Clark  was  whittling  a  stick 
when  he  told  me,  and  did  not  think  it  was 
anything  very  remarkable  ;  but  the  French 
Institute  awarded  him  a  medal  for  it,  and  it 
made  him  and  his  father’s  glasses  famous 
forever.  It  was  with  one  of  these  telescopes 
that  Asaph  Hall  lately  discovered  the  two 
moons  of  Mars.  Queer  moons  they  are,  not 
more  than  five  or  ten  miles  in  diameter,  and 
revolving  about  Mars  every  seven  hours.  It 
took  but  a  small  pebble,  however,  to  slay  Go¬ 
liath  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  little 
brick-bats,  so  to  speak,  of  moons  may  kill 
the  grand  nebular  hypothesis,  which  has 
been  a  sort  of  religion  of  astronomers  for  so 
long.  The  moons  move  altogether  too  rap¬ 
idly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  that  theory, 
Mr.  Clark  told  me. 

In  the  factory  I  saw  the  telescope  being 
made  for  Princeton  College,  which  is  to  cost 
$4000,  and  another  for  the  Portuguese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  cost  $6000.  Mr.  Clark  is  also 
building  another,  which  is  to  be  a  present 
from  Mr.  McCormick  of  Chicago,  to  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  College,  which  is  to  cost  $25,000. 
Mr.  James  Lick  of  California,  applied  to 
them  to  make  the  largest  telescope  possible 
for  him,  but  did  not  persist  when  he  learned 
that  it  would  cost  $180,000.  The  son  who 
discovered  the  planet  of  Sirius  told  me  that 
he  hopes  to  make  one  which  will  have  an 
object  glass  some  thirty-six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  wall  be  by  far  the  very  largest 
ever  made,  and  who  can  tell  what  it  may 
not  reveal? 

In  the  yard  are  great  tubes  pointed  to  the 
heavens  in  which  glasses  are  tested,  and 


there  is  a  tunnel  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  one  foot  in  diameter,  for  the  same 
purpose — a  candle  at  the  end  looking  exactly 
like  a  star.  Old  Mr.  Clark  has  so  formed 
the  habit  of  work  that  he  can  never  cease 
working  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  and  his  sons 
were  grinding  away  in  their  shirt-sleeves  at 
glasses  when  I  arrived.  Red  paint  is  the 
only  thing  used  to  grind  with,  and  after  a 
month  of  grinding  with  the  hand,  the  glass 
gaining  in  power  every  day,  not  a  tenth  of 
a  grain  will  have  been  ground  off.  It  took 
a  steady  year  at  it  for  the  glasses  by  which 
the  moons  of  Mars  were  discovered,  and 
their  power  can  be  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  microscopic  photograph 
illegible  to  the  eye  was  easily  read  through 
them  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Not  work  only,  the  utmost  patience  and 
care  is  required.  A  lens  will  be  made  un¬ 
true,  and  so  as  to  distort  a  star  seen  through 
it,  by  its  own  weight,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  touching  it,  or  of  a  breath— by  the 
animal  heat,  even,  of  a  person  standing 
near.  As  Mr.  Clark  told  me  of  this  I 
wondered  if,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  from 
some  perhaps  unconscious  fault  in  us,  that 
celestial  things  seem  to  us  so  unlike  what 
they  really  are. 

I  have  not  space  to  tell  of  the  ingenious 
electric  arrangement  by  which  the  foot  of  a 
burglar  in  the  building  at  night,  or  the 
heat  of  a  kindling  fire  will  arouse  the 
sleepers  in  the  homes  near  by.  Nor  can  I 
speak  as  freely  as  I  would  like  of  the  white- 
haired,  bright-eyed  old  gentleman  who  is, 
his  old  friends  tell  me,  as  childlike  as  he 
was  sixty  years  ago.  Upon  the  whole,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Clark’s  telescopes  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  I  was  less  interested  in  them 
than  in  the  processes  by  which  he  was  made 
what  he  is.  He  is  vastly  more  remarkable 
himself  than  any  telescope  he  will  ever 
make.  William  M.  Baker. 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Sunday  Afternoon  will  not  often  trouble  its 
readers  with  talks  about  itself,  nor  with  promises 
of  the  great  things  that  it  means  to  do.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  may  say  what  he  truthfully  can  about  his 
magazine  ;  the  magazine  will  ordinarily  find  top¬ 
ics  enough  for  discussion,  without  discussing 
itself.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  us,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  to  indicate,  a  little  more  fully  than  is  possible 
in  a  prospectus,  the  field  that  we  mean  to  occupy, 
and  the  work  that  we  desire  to  do. 

We  have  undertaken  to  furnish  Sunday  reading 
for  the  household  that  shall  be  at  once  whole¬ 
some  and  entertaining.  That  all  the  contents  of 
this  periodical  will  be  of  a  meditative  or  devo¬ 
tional  type,  must  not  be  expected.  Something  of 
that  sort  will  appear  in  every  number,  but  the 
hours  of  Sunday  are  not  all  closet  hours  ;  and  we 
hope  to  provide  for  the  needs,  not  only  of  wor¬ 
shipers,  but  of  thinkers  who  find  leisure  for 
profitable  study  on  that  day,  and  also  of  those  to 
whom  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  and 
who  crave  some  kind  of  mental  diversion.  We 
do  not  promise  that  all  the  reading  of  Sunday 
Afternoon  shall  be  technicallyreligious  reading. 
“  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,”  and  whatever 
reading  helps  a  man  to  a  better  manhood  is  good 
Sunday  reading.  A  large  portion  of  every  num¬ 
ber  will  be  devoted  to  stories  ;  but  we  mean  that 
the  pictures  of  life  thus  presented  shall  be  only 
such  as  are  fit  to  be  seen,  and  that  the  lessons  of 
conduct  thus  taught  shall  be  only  such  as  ought 
to  be  learned. 

No  distinct  children’s  department  is  provided  ; 
but  bright  boys  and  girls  will  do  well  to  look 
sharply  through  every  number  ;  for  they  might 
happen  to  find  something  worth  their  reading  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  magazine. 

Topics  for  more  serious  discussion  will  be  se¬ 
lected  freely  from  a  wide  field.  Questions  of 
social  life  and  of  national  well-being  will  be 
always  in  order;  only  these  will  be  studied  in  their 
relations  to  the  moral  law,  rather  than  to  the 
customs  of  society  or  the  exigencies  of  parties. 
Whatever  touches  character  comes  within  our 
field.  Whatever  current  events  seem  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  righteousness 
and  truth  will  be  regarded  as  fair  subjects  of 
comment  in  these  pages. 

Sunday  Afternoon  will  have  no  quarrel  with 
science.  It  regards  the  truth  of  science  as  the 
truth  of  God  ;  and  while  it  will  not  make  haste 


to  accept  the  unverified  theories  or  the  impromptu 
guesses  of  scientific  men,  it  will  be  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  every  clear  result  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Questions  of  practical  philanthropy  will,  how¬ 
ever,  occupy  the  largest  space  in  Sunday  After¬ 
noon.  How  to  mix  Christianity  with  human 
affairs;  how  to  bring  salvation  to  the  people  that 
need  it  most;  how  to  make  peace  between  the 
employer  and  the  workman;  how  to  help  the 
poor  without  pauperizing  them ;  how  to  remove 
the  curse  of  drunkenness ;  how  to  get  the  churches 
into  closer  relations  with  the  people  to  whom 
Christ  preached  the  Gospel ;  how  to  keep  our  re¬ 
ligion  from  degenerating  into  art,  or  evaporating 
into  ecstacy,  or  stiffening  into  dogmatism,  and  to 
make  it  a  regenerating  force  in  human  society, — 
these  are  questions  which  our  readers  are  likely 
to  hear  most  frequently  and  most  urgently  asked. 

We  have  no  theological  battles  to  fight  in  these 
columns.  Such  fighting  must  be  done,  doubtless; 
but  not  here.  New  statements  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  may  be  needed ;  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  making  a  faithful  application  to  the 
lives  of  men  of  that  law  of  love  whose  authority 
is  not  disputed. 

For  such  a  magazine  as  we  have  described, 
there  seems  to  be  an  opening.  Whether  Sunday 
Afternoon  will  fill  it  remains  to  be  proved. 


HOW  NOT  TO  PROPAGATE  PAUPERISM. 

No  business  is  more  bunglingly  done  than  the 
business  of  charity.  The  waste  of  money  and  of 
labor  and  of  sympathy  is  lamentable ;  the  results 
of  this  reckless  almsgiving  in  demoralizing  and 
pauperizing  those  who  profit  by  it  are  simply  ap¬ 
palling. 

The  relief  granted  by  the  municipal  authorities 
is  generally  given  without  any  sufficient  investi¬ 
gation;  indeed,  the  officials  employed  to  do  this 
work  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  cannot  make 
any  careful  inquiry  respecting  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  person  applying  for  aid.  And, 
not  infrequently,  the  power  committed  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor  is  corruptly  used  by  him. 
A  man  who  is  ambitious  to  push  his  own  political 
fortunes  gains  a  constituency,  in  this  way,  among 
the  idle  and  vicious  classes.  Through  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  the  perversion  of  official  outdoor 
relief  it  has  become  a  fruitful  source  of  pauperism 
and  of  crime.  By  feeding  and  clothing  intemper¬ 
ate  and  indolent  persons,  the  State  is,  undoubt- 
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edly,  doing  a  very  large  business  in  the  promotion 
of  mendicancy. 

The  volunteer  charities  are  not  much  more 
wisely  managed.  In  most  of  the  cities  each 
church  does  considerable  of  this  charitable  work 
on  its  own  hook;  and  there  are  also  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations,  and  Charitable  Guilds, 
and  Societies  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  all  working  without  concert,  having  no 
division  of  the  territory  among  them,  and  no 
clearly  defined  principles  of  action.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  is  paradise  to  the  professional 
pauper.  If  he  should  chance  to  be  persecuted  in 
one  society  he  can  flee  to  another ;  but  he  has  not 
much  reason  to  fear  persecution;  he  knows  that 
his  claims  will  nowhere  be  narrowly  looked  into ; 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be 
drawing  what  he  calls  “relief”  from  three  or 
four  different  charities  at  the  same  time. 

This  overlapping  of  organizations  has,  of  late, 
been  felt  to  be  a  great  evil;  and  efforts  like  that 
described  in  these  pages  by  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames 
have  been  made  in  a  few  places  to  bring  the 
charitable  workers  into  co-operation.  This  is 
often  difficult  to  secure.  Local  or  denominational 
or  personal  jealousies  hinder  many  from  coming 
heartily  into  the  association.  And  when  the 
organization  of  a  voluntary  association  has  been 
effected,  it  is  often  difficult  to  manage  it.  The 
question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  division  of 
of  the  field  between  the  association  and  the  city 
authorities,  and  that  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
settle.  It  is  true  that  there  are  always  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  the  poor  in  every  place  for 
whom  the  overseers  of  the  poor  are  not  legally 
bound  to  provide;  and  these  naturally  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  voluntary  organization. 

But  one  great  reason  for  this  voluntary  organ¬ 
ization  is  the  careless  and  mischievous  work  of 
the  legal  almoners;  and  in  some  way,  therefore, 
the  volunteer  workers  ought  to  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  the  officials. 

The  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
entire  abandonment  of  outdoor  relief  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities.  All  that  the  towns  or  cities  do  for 
the  poor  ought  to  be  done  in  almshouses;  and 
all  able-bodied  persons  receiving  aid  from  the 
authorities  ought  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor.  To 
this  it  must  come,  sooner  or  later.  But  there  are 
persons  in  every  community  who  through  sick¬ 
ness  or  misfortune  are  in  temporary  distress,  and 
who  ought  not  to  go  to  the  almshouse,  but  ought 
to  be  helped,  judiciously,  in  their  own  homes, 
until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  help  ought  never  to  come  from  the  State;  it 
ought  always  to  come  from  their  neighbors. 
Chronic  and  incorrigible  paupers  should  never 
receive  private  charily;  they  should  always  be 
kept  in  almshouses,  under  confinement  ;  and,  if 
able-bodied,  should  be  compelled  to  work.  Wor¬ 


thy  persons,  in  temporary  want,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  never  be  thrown  upon  the  town  ; 
there  ought  to  be  an  organization  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  would  find  out  and  relieve  their  present 
needs.  When  we  get  the  business  of  poor-relief 
on  the  right  basis,  we  shall  work  by  this  method; 
but  for  the  present,  in  most  places,  we  find  the 
authorities  administering  outdoor  relief,  and 
when  the  voluntary  association  is  formed  the 
question  at  once  arises  how  the  volunteers  and 
the  officials  can  work  together. 

If  the  officials  would  invite  the  volunteer  visit- 
tors  to  investigate  applications  for  aid  made  to 
the  town,  many  abuses  might  be  prevented. 
When  this  direct  co-operation  is  not  encouraged, 
the  visitors  may  still  be  able  to  make  many  dis¬ 
coveries  respecting  the  condition  and  habits  of 
the  persons  receiving  official  relief,  which  they 
may  report  to  the  overseers.  If  the  officials  are 
carelessly  or  corruptly  maintaining  any  individu¬ 
als  in  idleness  or  in  vice,  that  fact  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  made  public. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  done  in  this  bttsiness 
of  poor-relief.  The  one  is  to  find  out  and  care 
for  the  worthy  poor;  the  other  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  maintenance,  by  taxation  and  by  careless 
private  gratuities,  of  an  army  of  professional 
paupers.  The  latter  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
former.  The  prevention  of  the  almsgiving  that 
demoralizes  is  quite  as  urgent  a  duty  as  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  charity  that  wisely  blesses  its 
recipients. 

Every  volunteer  organization  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  take  judi- 
dicious  care  of  those  for  whom  the  officials  do 
not  provide;  but  ought,  also,  to  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  all  the  public  expenditures,  that  the 
propagation  of  pauperism  and  crime  by  the  State 
may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented. 


CUT-THROAT  COMPETITION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
in  an  article  in  the  Congregationalist,  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  language  recently  used  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cook  on  the  wages  question.  Mr.  Cook  has 
spoken  strongly  of  “  cut-throat  competition,”  and 
“  unprincipled  competition  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor.”  Dr.  Sturtevant  replies  to  this  that  “  true 
competition”  is  “a  beneficent  force,  impartially 
friendly  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  to  the  laborer 
and  the  capitalist.”  We  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Dr.  Sturtevant  as  a  thinker,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  does  not  see  all  sides  of  this  question. 
If  human  nature  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  all  the 
social  forces  would  be  beneficent;  but  it  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  the  result  of 
the  working  of  economic  laws  is  often  injurious 
to  large  classes.  “True  competition,”  indeed, 
does  not  exist.  The  competition  that  does  ex¬ 
ist  is  of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  while  Mr. 
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Cook’s  expressions  may  be  objected  to,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  call  it  beneficent.  Con¬ 
sider  these  words  from  Professor  Walker’s 
admirable  work  on  “The  Wages  Question,” — a 
work  that  no  student  of  these  problems  can  afford 
to  neglect: 

“  Competition,  to  have  the  beneficent  effects 
which  have  been  ascribed  'to  it,  must  be  all  per¬ 
vading  and  unremitting;  like  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  which  we  are  happily  unconscious 
because  it  is  all  the  while  equal,  witliin  us  and 
without  us,  above  us  and  below  us.  Were  that 
pressure  to  be  made  unequal  its  effects  would 
soon  become  crushing  and  destructive.  So  it  is 
with  competition;  when  it  becomes  unequal, 
when  the  ability  of  one  industrial  class  to  respond 
to  the  impulses  of  self-interest  is  seriously  re¬ 
duced  by  ignorance,  poverty  or  whatever  cause, 
while  the  classes  with  which  it  is  to  divide  the 
product  of  industry  are  active,  alert,  mobile  in  a 
high  degree,  the  most  mischievous  effects  may  be 
experienced.” — p.  163. 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which  the 
laboring  class  often  finds  itself,  and  as  Professor 
Walker  abundantly  shows,  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  economic  forces  is  to  increase  a  disability 
once  incurred.  “  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  aud  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away,  even  that  which  he  hath,”  is  the  law  of 
distribution  that  prevails  when  the  laboring  class 
is  degraded  by  ignorance  and  poverty. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  natural  checks 
upon  organized  capital  when  it  pushes  its  advan¬ 
tage  over  degraded  labor:  such  was  the  outbreak 
of  last  summer.  That  was  only  the  result  of  a 
natural  law.  When  laborers  are  steadily  sinking 
down  toward  a  level  with  the  brutes  it  must  not 
be  wondered  at  if  they  begin  to  act  like  brutes. 
Of  course  when  they  resort  to  violence  they  must 
be  sternly  put  down ;  but  the  violence,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  policy  that 
steadily  impoverishes  and  degrades  them.  And 
one  of  the  results  of  the  deplorable  occurrences 
of  last  summer  will  probably  be  to  show  the  rail¬ 
road  managers  that  brutalized  labor  is  sometimes 
a  costly  economy. 

The  political  economists  of  the  Manchester 
school  have  always  insisted  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  the  only  law  of  the  distribution  of 
the  rewards  of  labor;  but  the  refutation  of  their 
theories  by  Professor  Walker  in  the  volume  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  simply  overwhelming. 
Considerations  enter  into  this  problem  the  force 
of  which  they  have  not  at  all  estimated.  Com¬ 
petition,  as  at  present  realized,  is  as  often  a 
destructive  as  a  beneficent  force;  the  element  of 
intelligent  good  will  must  be  constantly  brought 
in  to  modify  its  working.  .  Fallen  men  are  not 
saved  by  law,  not  even  by  the  law  of  competition, 
from  the  miseries  of  their  state;  they  are  saved 
by  grace.  And  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  can  only  be  improved  by  mixing  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy  a  good  deal  of  Christ’s 
Gospel. 


DRIFTING. 

The  recent  startling  disclosures  of  financial  and 
social  crime  may  be  explained,  no  doubt,  with 
more  or  less  reason,  by  referring  to  an  inflated 
currency,  and  to  the  social  and  domestic  extrava¬ 
gance  which  it  has  been  breeding.  But  the  roots 
of  this  evil  run  deeper  than  this.  There  are 
intellectual  as  well  as  economical  reasons  for  the 
defalcations  find  the  scandals. 

Certain  false  beliefs  are  current;  beliefs  that 
are  at  war  not  only  with  natural  science,  but 
with  the  first  principles  of  ethics.  That  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  into  which  we  cannot  go  in  this  place.  But 
we  shall  not  overstep  the  limits  that  we  have 
assigned  to  ourselves  in  the  discussion  of  theo¬ 
logical  questions,  if  we  say  that  not  only  are  bad 
beliefs  the  source  of  bad  conduct,  but  that  the 
want  of  belief  often  produces  precisely  the  same 
result. 

This  is  a  time  of  transition  in  religious  thought. 
Many  persons  are  gradually  letting  go  of  the 
doctrines  they  have  held  hitherto,  and  they  have 
not  yet  got  any  firm  hold  upon  any  better  doc¬ 
trines.  There  has  heen,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
little  more  eagerness  to  destroy  than  to  rebuild; 
the  old  has  been  quite  summarily  dismissed,  and 
the  new  has  not  been  very  cordially  invited. 
The  age  is  critical  rather  than  constructive. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  mind  to  be 
caught  iu  these  tides  of  transition.  One  needs  to 
have  a  firm  grip  on  some  fundamental  truths — 
truths  that  satisfy  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sense.  If  a  man  believes  the  theology  of  Augus¬ 
tine  heartily  and  wholly,  that  will  serve  to  steady 
him.  The  ideas  of  God  and  of  man  that  he  gets 
from  it  may  not  be  the  highest,  but  they  give 
him  an  explanation  of  life  and  a  rule  to  go  by. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  gone  as  far  on 
the  way  toward  Atheism  as  some  of  our  modern 
philosophers  have  gone ;  whose  faith  in  personal 
immortality  and  in  a  conscious  God  has  wholly 
departed;  whose  future  existence,  as  they  expect 
it,  will  be  only  the  effects  of  the  causes  they  have 
set  in  motion  in  this  world,  and  whose  deity  is 
simply  “all  outdoors,” — even  such  a  man  may 
have  a  theory  of  the  universe  to  which  he  can 
adjust  himself,  and  out  of  which  he  can  derive 
some  practical  rule  of  life  that,  so  far  as  outward 
morality  is  concerned,  shall  not  lead  him  far 
astray.  But  a  man  who  holds  to  nothing  at  all ; 
who  is  neither  a  tlieist  nor  a  pantheist;  who 
believes  neither  in  creation  nor  in  evolution ;  who 
is  simply  a  tramp  in  the  domains  of  faith  and 
philosophy, — such  a  man  is  in  a  very  dangerous 
position. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  fix  upon 
a  creed  that  will  not  have  some  elements  of  truth 
in  it;  and  by  that  truth  it  will  be  drawn  toward 
the  ways  of  righteousness;  if  a  man  believes 
many  things  that  are  true  he  is  likely  to  do  some 
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things  that  are  right ;  but  one  who  believes  almost 
nothing  may  do  almost  anything. 

This  condition  of  simple  skepticism  in  which  a 
good  many  minds  are  found  in  these  days  must 
be  numbered  among  the  causes  of  the  prevalent 
immorality.  It  is  a  dangerous  condition  for  any 
man  to  be  in;  and  those  who  are  suffering  them¬ 
selves  to  drift  with  the  tides  had  better  bestir 
themselves  and  find  some  fixed  star  to  sail  by 
and  some  compass  to  guide  them,  lest  they  be 
driven  upon  the  rocks. 


The  observance  of  the  week  of  prayer  is  hap¬ 
pily  becoming  more  and  more  general.  The  uses 
of  such  a  sustained  season  of  devotion,  during 
which  the  thoughts  of  worshipers  are  directed 
to  certain  great  themes  of  religion,  are  evident 
enough.  In  this  daily  public  service  there  is 
often  a  steady  increase  of  fervency  and  zeal 
which  result  in  a  decided  forward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  churches  participating.  Such  an 
access  of  interest  is  often  waited  for  by  the 
church,  and  this  observance  may  do  a  little  good 
if  it  shall  teach  us  not  only  to  strike  when  the 
iron  is  hot,  but  to  heat  it  by  striking. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  lately  in  session  in  Boston,  made  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  deacon¬ 
esses,  or  sisters,  whose  work  “is  declared  to  be 
the  care  of  the  Lord’s  poor  and  sick,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
neglected,  and  the  work  of  moral  reformation.” 
No  woman  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  this  work,  except  by  special  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  bishop;  and  in  no  case  is  any 
one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  be  admitted. 
Yows  of  perpetual  obligation  are  not  allowed; 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  may  at 
any  time  suspend  a  deaconess,  and  she  may  at 
any  time  resign  her  office.  The  design  is  to  form 
these  deaconesses  into  communities  or  sister¬ 
hoods.  The  thing  has  been  done  already  to  some 
extent;  this  action  only  legalizes  it.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  and  the  Roman  Catholic  nuns 
is  that  their  vows  are  not  perpetual.  The  sister 
has  the  power  to  abandon  her  work  and  lead 
about  a  husband  whenever  she  may  choose  (or  be 
chosen).  Deaconesses  have  also  been  appointed, 
of  late,  in  a  few  Congregational  churches ;  but 
these  are  not  formed  into  communities;  they  are 
simply  helpers  in  Christian  work  of  the  local 
church  to  which  they  belong. 

In  Dr.  Dexter’s  paper,  on  Churchless  Pastors 
and  Pastorless  Churches,  read  before  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Council  at  Detroit,  there  is  a  feeling  de¬ 
scription  of  a  church  that  lias  become  involved  in 
debt  and  in  discouragement  through  its  pursuit  of 
sensations  and  architectural  extravagances,  and 
that,  finally,  abandons  its  house  to  the  mortga¬ 


gees,  goes  off  into  a  school-house,  reorganizes,  and 
begins  life  anew  in  a  very  modest  and  humble 
fashion ;  after  which  revolution  in  its  affairs,  all 
goes  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sketch  will 
not  encourage  the  practice,  which  is  becoming 
quite  too  common  among  churches  encumbered 
with  debt,  of  going  into  bankruptcy,  and  leaving 
the  holders  of  the  mortgages  with  the  depreci¬ 
ated  property  on  their  hands.  It  is  quite  worth 
while  for  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  pay 
their  debts,  even  though  it  may  cost  long  and 
painful  sacrifices.  Many  churches  could,  no 
doubt,  save  money  by  disbanding,  giving  up 
their  property,  reorganizing  and  rebuilding;  for 
their  edifices  are  mortgaged  for  a  larger  sum 
than  would  be  required  to  replace  them ;  but  this 
would  not  be  very  good  morality.  Many  a  church 
feels,  no  doubt,  that  in  running  in  debt  for  an 
extravagant  edifice  it  has  done  a  foolish  and 
even  a  wicked  thing;  but  running  away  from  its 
debt  would  not  mend  the  mischief,  no  matter 
how  humble  and  pious  its  operations  might  after¬ 
ward  appear  to  be. 

The  Pope’s  last  days,  so  marvelously  length¬ 
ened,  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  apos¬ 
tasy  of  one  of  those  who  stood  nearest  him — • 
Father  Curci,  editor  of  Civilta  Caltolica,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Vatican.  Not  only  as  a  journalist, 
but  as  an  orator,  Father  Curci  was  regarded  as 
the  greatest  light  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  church.  But  be  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Vatican 
about  the  temporal  power;  and  now,  by  command 
of  the  Pope,  he  is  expelled  from  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  forbidden  to  preach.  At  the  last  advices  he 
was  said  to  be  in  confinement.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  authorities  would  have  proceeded  to  this 
extremity  in  the  case  of  such  a  man,  without  first 
exhausting  all  efforts  for  a  reconciliation.  The 
announcement  is  made  that  Father  Curci  will 
publish  a  statement  of  all  his  differences  with 
the  Vatican,  beginning  with  1871,  and  that  he  has 
facts  to  reveal  which  will  cause  great  scandals. 
This  is  the  most  significant  note  of  rebellion 
that  has  been  heard  for  many  a  day  in  the  Papal 
head-quarters. 

The  question  of  disestablishment  is  looming 
up  in  England.  The  Liberal  leader,  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  made  a  speech  in  Edinburgh  the  other 
day  that  squinted  toward  the  adoption  of  dises¬ 
tablishment  as  a  Liberal  party  measure.  Yet 
the  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
reform  will  undoubtedly  defer  it  for  many  years. 

The  English  company  of  New  Testament 
revisers  had,  at  the  last  advices,  completed  the 
first  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
The  work  of  these  revisers  may  be  very  valuable 
if  it  is  thorough  and  honest.  We  have  heard 
unwelcome  hints  of  the  retention  of  phrases  that 
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are  known  to  be  inaccurate  and  misleading,  out 
of  deference  to  an  apprehended  popular  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  part  with  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  rumors  are  not  well  founded. 

“I  come  here  to  Scotland,”  said  the  venerable 
Doctor  Monod,  in  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council, 
“  and  find  you  convulsed  over  the  question 
whether  you  shall  sing  hymns  or  not.  In  France 
we  are  absorbed  with  the  question  whether  there 
is  a  God  or  not.”  Let  the  Scotchmen  pursue 
their  quarrel  zealously  and  they  will  soon  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  issue  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Nothing  weakens  the  faith  of  men 
in  the  eternal  verities  more  surely  than  a  persist¬ 
ent  squabbling  over  the  miuutise  of  doctrine  and 
ecclesiasticism. 

Lord  Hartington  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University  a  few  weeks  since  by  a 
considerable  majority  over  Mr.  Cross.  The  can¬ 
vass  of  the  students  is  described  as  “very  ani¬ 
mated  ;  peas  and  bags  of  flour  being  freely  used 
as  missiles.”  The  universities  of  Great  Britain, 
like  those  of  America,  emerge  from  barbarism 
but  slowly. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ? 
He  wrote  to  the  London  Times  the  other  day  to 
say  that  he,  a  Liberal,  “  cannot  consent  to  oppose 
measures  founded  on  principles  whicli  are  Liberal 
in  their  nature  merely  because  they  are  proposed 
by  a  Tory  government.”  Does  not  his  grace 
know  that  it  is  high  political  treason  to  vote 
against  any  measure  proposed  by  your  own  party 
and  not  to  vote  against  every  measure  proposed 
by  your  opponents  ?  We  manage  these  things 
better  in  our  House  of  Lords.  We  have  found 
out  that  the  supreme  allegiance  of  every  man  is 
due  to  the  party  to  which  he  belongs;  love  of 
country,  love  of  justice,  love  of  humanity  are 
paltry  motives  compared  with  loyalty  to  party. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  how  superior  we  are  in 
this  respect  to  the  effete  monarchies  across  the 
sea  ! 

That  tremendous  flogging  which  France  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Germany  was  not  joyous 
but  grievous  to  the  people  who  suffered  it,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  working  in  them  the  peace¬ 
able  fruits  of  righteousness.  The  steadiness  and 
self-control  which  the  French  republicans  have 
exhibited  under  the  excitement  of  the  late  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  exasperating  conduct  of  their  chief 
magistrate  are  as  exceptional  in  French  history 
as  they  are  gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  throughout  the  world.  Those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  history  of  France,  had  no 
strong  expectations  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Republic;  but,  in  spite  of  the  folly  and  madness 
of  the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  people  have 
kept  the  peace  and  the  power,  too;  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  continuance  of  popular  government 


is  much  brighter  now  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
The  uses  of  adversity  in  developing  national  char¬ 
acter  are  thus  made  manifest.  France  to-day  is 
stronger  and  sounder  than  before  the  humiliation 
of  Sedan. 

The  work  of  exterminating  the  Indians  goes 
prosperously  on.  This  Christian  nation  will  very 
soon  have  made  an  end  of  the  whole  race.  The 
process  is  a  very  simple  one;  treaties  are  made; 
white  men  violate  them;  the  Indians  resist  the 
violation  and  are  slaughtered  and  driven  from 
their  lands  for  resisting.  The  pity  of  it,  the 
dishonor  of  it,  what  American  historian  will 
wish  to  tell  ?  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  treach¬ 
ery  and  savagery  of  the  Indians  are  to  blame  for 
it  all.  Just  across  the  line  in  Canada  the  same 
Indian  tribes  are  dwelling,  and  the  government 
on  that  side  has  no  trouble  with  them.  The 
Indians  that  we  drive  over  the  border  are  peace¬ 
able  enough  as  soon  as  they  settle  on  British  soil. 
Lord  Dufferin  said  in  a  speech  at  Winnipeg  a  few 
weeks  ago:  “  Instead  of  being  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  disturbance,  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  are  regarded  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
strength  and  industry.  Wherever  I  have  gone  in 
the  province — and  since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
traveled  near  a  thousand  miles  within  your  bor¬ 
ders — I  have  found  the  Indians  upon  their  several 
reserves,  pretermitting  a  few  grievances  of  a 
local  character  they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  preferring,  contented  and  satisfied,  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
and  implicitly  confiding  iu  the  good  faith  and 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  government.”  Even 
the  Sioux,  with  whom  our  warfare  has  been  fierce 
and  constant,  in  Canada,  as  the  Governor  General 
testifies,  are  “  not  only  peaceable  and  well- 
behaved,  but  have  turned  into  useful  and  hard¬ 
working  laborers  and  harvest-men.”  There  is 
only  one  reason  for  this  contrast  between  the 
behavior  of  the  Indians  in  Canada  and  in  our 
own  territories,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  Canadi¬ 
ans  have  kept  faith  with  them,  while  we  have 
not.  It  is  a  bitter  and  humiliating  confession. 

“Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not”  is  a  ground  of 
condemnation,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  L.  Case,  late 
president  of  a  rotten  insurance  company,  will  feel 
the  force.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  the  state’s 
prison  for  five  years  for  swearing  to  the  truth  of 
a  statemeift  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  true, 
because  he  had  not  examined  it.  It  is  a  most 
righteous  judgment.  The  managers  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  trust  cannot  be  too  vigorously  taught 
that  the  violation  and  even  the  neglect  of  their 
obligations  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity. 

One  way  of  settling  the  dispute  between  science 
and  religion  is  to  abolish  religion.  That  is  a 
method  which  seems  to  have  many  advocates. 
But  another  proposition  has  lately  been  made, 
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looking  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  is  the 
abrogation  of  science.  We  have  a  circular  from 
a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  enlisted  in  this 
enterprise,  who  announces  that  he  has  repealed 
Kepler’s  laws,  and  the  “  so-called  universal  laws 
of  inertia  and  gravitation,”  and  that  he  is  the 
author  of  “  the  third  grand  attempt  to  define  the 
system  of  the  world,  in  which  it  is  made  out  that 
from  the  beginning  the  plural  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  waited  for  an  American 
interpreter.”  That  is  very  good  and  patriotic  in 
these  “plural  motions,”  assuredly.  Prayer  is 
requested  of  all  ministers  before  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  for  the  objects  mentioned  in  this  circular. 
But  we  fear  that  the  faith  of  many  ministers  in 
some  of  its  statements  will  be  weak,  when  they 
stand  in  the  presence  of  their  congregations.  If 
the  law  of  inertia  has  been  repealed,  some  of  our 
church  members  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  out. 

“  Mankind,”  says  a  writer  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  “  are  divided  by  nature  into  believers  and 
unbelievers  almost  as  distinctly  as  they  are  into 
males  and  females.”  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
Are  unbelief  and  belief  equally  normal  conditions 
of  the  human  mind  ?  Is  an  act  of  doubt  as  nutri¬ 
tious  as  an  act  of  faith?  Unbelief  is  certainly 
salutary,  and  often,  indeed,  imperative,  as  things 
now  are ;  but  is  it  not  because  things  are  now  in 
a  morbid  condition?  Is  it  not  by  believing, 
rather  than  by  disbelieving;  by  accepting  truth, 
rather  than  by  rejecting  error,  that  the  soul  gains 
in  moral  health  and  in  mental  vigor?  A  man 
who  disbelieves  more  than  he  believes  is  necessa¬ 
rily  weak,  and  probably  wicked.  Doubt  is  the 
soul’s  surgeon;  faith  is  the  soul’s  purveyor;  and 
it  is  by  food  more  than  by  surgery  that  the  soul 
lives.  Let  the  usefulness  of  unbelief  be  frankly 
recognized ;  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
it  holds  a  lower  rank  than  belief  in  the  mental 
economy;  and  that,  while  he  who  shows  us  what 
we  ought  not  to  believe  may  sometimes  do  us  a 
valuable  service,  he  is  a  greater  benefactor  who 
shows  us  truth  that  we  can  believe. 

The  straits  into  which  the  faithful  are  brought 
by  Providence  are  sometimes  sore,  but  there  is 
generally  a  way  out  for  those  who  are  shrewd 
enough.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper  in  serious  trouble.  The  paper  is 
published  on  what  is  known  as  the  “faith” 
method;  but  the  faith  of  the  publisher  has  not, 
of  late,  been  effectual  to  convict  delinquent  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  there  has  been  a  great  stringency 
in  the  counting-room.  In  this  distress  “  we  have 
prayed,”  says  the  publisher;  “but  the  Lord  has 
not  supplied  the  means  just  as  he  does  for  George 
Muller’s  work.  But  it  comes  indirectly,”  and 
the  manner  of  its  coming  is  explained.  “We 
have  taken  extra  advertising  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  in  some  cases  which  we  did  not  quite  ap¬ 
prove,  but  we  must  have  the  money.  .  .  We 


have  never  taken  one  advertisement  that  we 
knew  to  be  a  humbug,  but  we  have  taken  some 
to  which  we  should  have  given  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt  had  we  possessed  the  money  that  is  due 
to  pay  necessary  bills.”  This,  then,  appears  to 
be  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  Lord  answers 
this  publisher’s  prayers.  He  sends  questionable 
advertisements,  and  the  publisher  prints  them 
and  pockets  the  money  for  them,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions  for  conscience’s  sake.  “  If  any  feel  inclined 
to  say,”  continues  the  devout  publisher,  “that 

the - had  better  fail  than  take  a  second- 

class  advertisement,  we  are  not  with  them  in 
opinion.”  This  sentence  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  a  hint  for  cavilers,  hut  a  notice  served  upon 
the  chancery  of  Heaven.  It  serves  also  to  re-as- 
sure  all  those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work  to 
which  this  journal  is  devoted,  that  the  work  shall 
not  fail  so  long  as  the  pious  publisher  can  secure 
“indirectly,”  in  answer  to  prayer,  blind  adver¬ 
tisements  from  swindlers  and  quack  medicine 
men. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  to 
Mr.  Evarts,  declining  a  foreign  ambassadorship, 
exhibits,  in  a  strong  light,  not  only  the  unselfish 
character  of  the  writer,  but  also  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  influence  is  exerted  and 
good  work  is  done  at  the  present  day,  as  compared 
with  former  times.  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Curtis  might  have  had  his  choice  among  the  for¬ 
eign  courts,  but  his  deliberate  decision  was  that 
he  could  serve  his  country  more  usefully  as 
editor  of  Harpers’  Weekly  than  as  the  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Mr.  Curtis  is  not  an 
enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  great  practical  wisdom; 
and  his  judgment  in  this  matter  is  no  doubt 
entirely  just.  The  editor  of  a  respectable  and 
widely-circulated  journal  holds  in  his  hand  a 
more  effective  weapon  than  any  diplomat  can 
hope  to  wield.  Things  are  not  settled  in  these 
days  by  diplomacy,  nor  by  political  intrigues  at 
home;  they  are  settled  by  open  and  fair  discus¬ 
sion;  and  the  journalist  who  has  the  power  to 
see  and  state  the  truth,  and  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  not  pro¬ 
moted  when  he  is  called  to  political  office. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  men  who  go 
deeply  into  political  intrigue  contrive  to  maintain 
a  fair  character  outside  of  politics.  The  politi¬ 
cian  sometimes  has  a  partition  in  his  conscience ; 
one  side  of  it  is  for  politics,  and  the  other  for 
ordinary  affairs.  What  it  would  be  utterly  wrong 
for  him  to  do  as  a  neighbor  or  a  tradesman  he 
does  without  compunction  as  a  politician.  He 
would  not  suffer  his  customer  to  be  wronged  by 
neglecting  to  tell  him  of  the  rottenness  of  a  piece 
of  goods  he  was  selling;  he  does  allow  the  whole 
community  to  be  wronged  by  refusing  to  expose 
the  rottenness  of  one  of  the  candidates  of  his 
party.  He  would  not  lie  to  a  client,  but  he  has 
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no  scruples  about  lying  to  his  constituents.  To 
misrepresent  or  malign  a  rival  in  business  he 
would  consider  infamous;  but  his  rivals  iu  poli¬ 
tics  he  slanders  without  stint.  In  every  consid¬ 
erable  community  men  may  be  found  who  are 
scrupulously  honest  in  their  business  transactions 
and  who  are  known  as  kind-hearted  neighbors 
and  public-spirited  citizens,  yet  who  pack  cau¬ 
cuses  without  compunction,  and  carry  their 
points  in  politics  by  the  use  of  the  vilest  instru¬ 
mentalities.  All  this  seems  to  result  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  politics  as  a  species  of  war¬ 
fare.  As  everything  is  fair  in  war,  so,  the  politi¬ 
cian  argues,  everything  is  fair  in  politics.  And 
it  must  be  owned  that  Tennyson’s  lines  apply, 
with  great  force,  to  this  condition  of  things: 


“  Is  it  peace  or  war?  Civil  war,  as  I  think,— and  that 
of  a  kind 

The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the 
sword.” 

It  will  be  a  good  day  when  the  usages  of  war  no 
longer  rule  in  politics;  and  when  veracity  and 
fair-play  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  breeding 
are  substituted  for  them. 

Kars  has  fallen,  but  the  battle  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
pedias  still  rages.  On  both  sides  it  is  a  petty  and 
disgraceful  squabble,  and  nobody  is  likely  to  gain 
anything  by  it,  except  the  newspapers,  whose 
reading  columns  it  has  filled  with  blind  adver¬ 
tisements.  And  they  ought  to  lose  by  this  fraud 
upon  their  readers. 
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“A  Study  in  a  Story,”  is  the  sub-title  of  Dr. 
Holland’s  last  novel.1  Those  readers  who  object 
to  novels  with  a  purpose  are  thus  warned  off 
from  the  threshold.  Not  many,  however,  even 
of  the  wise  or  of  the  mighty,  will  feel  themselves 
called  on  this  account  to  eschew  the  book.  The 
rule  of  criticism  that  forbids  a  novel  to  have  a 
purpose  is  a  rule  that  was  never  yet  established. 
To  call  it  a  conventionalism  would  be  inaccurate, 
because  nobody  except  a  few  literary  transcen- 
dentalists  has  agreed  to  it.  Novels  with  a  pur¬ 
pose  have  been  written  in  all  periods  by  the  best 
writers,  and  have  been  read  with  approval  by  the 
most  cultivated  readers.  There  is  room  for  both 
kinds  of  stories,  for  those  that  show  us  life  as  it  is, 
and  for  those  that  undertake  to  show  us  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Thackeray  commonly  wrote  with¬ 
out  having  any  ethical  purpose  in  view,  Dickens 
generally  had  a  very  distinct  one,  and  both  are 
good  artists.  William  Black  aims  to  please  us; 
Charles  Reade  is  bound  to  persuade  as  well  as  to 
please;  literature  admits  of  both  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  theory 
of  art.  Mr.  Taine  may  protest  against  mixing 
morality  with  fiction,  but  we  may  hope  that 
French  ideas  will  not  yet  prevail  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  art. 

The  habit  of  Dr.  Holland’s  mind  is  peculiarly 
ethical.  It  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  think  of 
the  questions  that  underlie  all  social  phenomena. 
To  look  upon  life  merely  as  a  spectacle,  and 
simply  to  make  a  picture  of  it,  however  accurate, 
would  seem  to  him  an  unworthy  task.  He  looks 
upon  society  as  the  school  in  which  character  is 
formed;  and  if  the  school  is  badly  managed  he 
will  say  so.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  obser¬ 

l  Nicholas  Minturn :  A  Study  in  a  Story.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 


vation  of  the  social  disorders  is  close  and  keen, 
and  that  his  judgments  about  them  are  generally 
sound.  In  this  story  the  question  that  he  urges 
respects  charitable  work  among  the  poor,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  large  cities.  Dr.  Holland  is  a 
confirmed  skeptic  concerning  many  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  usually  employed  by  charitably  disposed 
people;  and  he  gives  in  this  book  some  good 
reasons  for  the  unbelief  that  is  in  him.  That 
city  missions  often  have  the  tendency  to  weaken 
the  self-respect  of  the  people  who  attend  them, 
and  to  pauperize  and  degrade  the  lower  classes, 
is  no  doubt  true.  The  whole  method  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  both  of  religion  and  of  charity  in 
the  cities  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.  What  Miss 
Coates  says,  with  strong  emphasis,  about  the 
churches  of  New  York,  is  every  word  true: 

“  I  mean  that  there  are  churches  here  in  which 
no  poor  person  ever  feels  at  home,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  here  and  there  who  is  unwilling  to 
be  grouped  with  the  poor,  and  who  is  content  to 
get  a  little  reflected  respectability  from  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  are  such  people  in  fashionable 
churches,  and  very  poor  sticks  they  are;  but  the 
great  multitude  of  the  poor  are  as  much  shut  out 
from  these  houses  as  they  are  from  the  houses  of 
those  who  control  and  attend  them.  In  what  are 
called  by  courtesy  the  houses  of  God,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  houses  of  men. 
In  fact,  God  doesn’t  hold  the  title-deeds  of  half 
the  churches  here.  Men  own  the  pews  and  trade 
in  them  as  if  they  were  corner  lots  in  Paradise.” 
— (p.  146.) 

The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Talking  Tim, 
the  pop-corn  man,  have  also  too  much  justification 
in  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  city  mission  work  as  frequently  administered 
is,  as  he  declares,  to  pauperize  the  people. 
“You  foster  a  spirit  of  dependence.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  business  of  your  church  to  support  a  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  your  church  to  keep 
it  dependent  on  you . You  find  your 
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children  mainly  paupers  and  you  keep  them  so. 

.  .  .  We  have  our  choice  between  pauperism 
and  heathenism,  and  I  haven’t  hesitated  to  choose 
the  latter.  A  heathen  may  maintain  his  self- 
respect;  a  confirmed  and  willing  pauper  never.” 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  religious  work  in  the  cities  will  venture  to 
call  in  question  the  essential  truthfulness  of  this 
complaint.  The  poor  are  fenced  off  from  the 
rich  in  mission  chapels ;  they  know  that  they  are 
not  wanted  in  the  churches  on  the  avenues;  the 
religion  that  is  taught  there  is  a  religion  of  caste ; 
they  are  pitied  and  patronized,  and,  in  the  end, 
pauperized.  It  is  a  terrible  indictment.  And  the 
question  of  questions  for  the  Christians  of  this 
day  is  whether  this  state  of  things  is  to  he  con¬ 
tinued.  Dr.  Holland  puts  the  inquiry  pretty 
sharply  in  this  story.  What  shall  the  answer 
be  ?  Unless  some  means  can  he  found  of  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  poor, 
the  church  will  lose  its  hold,  more  and  more,  not 
only  upon  the  poor,  hut  upon  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  church  cannot  Live  unless  the  life  of  its 
Founder  is  at  once  its  inspiration  and  its  law; 
clubs  for  the  promotion  of  oratory  or  of  sacred 
music  or  of  sound  theology  are  not  Christian 
churches,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
do  much  to  purify  or  to  reform  society. 

Not  only  is  the  work  of  the  church  among  the 
poor  criticised  in  this  story,  hut  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  poor-relief,  as  managed  by  the  State  and 
by  voluntary  organization,  is  subjected  to  cen¬ 
sure.  Dr.  Holland  denounces  it  all  as  confused, 
fragmentary,  and  mischievous;  and  his  opinion 
that  what  is  misnamed  charity  is  largely  a  device 
for  the  encouragement  of  mendicancy,  will  be 
embraced  by  all  who  will  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  facts. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  “  study”  more  than 
upon  the  “story”;  partly  because  the  problem 
studied  is  one  of  those  to  which  Sunday  After¬ 
noon  means  to  give  much  attention.  But  the 
story  will  he  enjoyed  even  by  those  who  do  not 
care  for  the  study.  It  is  rather  more  dramatic 
than  Dr.  Holland’s  stories  usually  are;  and  some 
of  the  characters  are  very  well  drawn.  Nicholas 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  his  heroes;  the  most 
improbable  thing  ascribed  to  him  is  his  falling  in 
love  with  Grace  Larkin  instead  of  Jenny  Coates, 
who  is  by  all  odds  the  more  lovable  of  the  two 
girls.  Mr.  Coates  is  an  amusing  and  not  unreal 
sketch,  and  the  pop-corn  peddler  is  quite  a  phil¬ 
osopher  in  his  way;  while  the  study  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,  the  truly  good,  and  of  his  decline  and  fall, 
shows  a  subtler  reading  of  human  motives  than 
we  have  been  wont  to  look  for  in  Dr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Warner  has  written  nothing  better  than 
“Being  a  Boy”1  since  his  “My  Summer  in  a 

l  Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


Garden.”  The  absolute  realism  and  the  quaint 
humor  of  these  sketches  will  bring  a  very  pure 
delight  to  the  heart  of  every  old  boy  whose 
earlier  boyhood  was  spent  upon  a  farm.  The 
first  chapter,  which  has  had  some  newspaper 
currency,  and  the  chapters  on  “The  Grindstone 
of  Life,”  “The  Boys’  Sunday,”  “John’s  First 
Party”  and  “The  Coming  of  Thanksgiving” 
are  exceptionally  good;  while  the  chapter  on 
“John’s  Revival”  portrays  in  a  racy  hut  not 
irreverent  way  experiences  through  which  many 
an  honest  boy  has  gone,  and  out  of  which  his 
spiritual  profits  have  been  small. 

In  “  A  Counterfeit  Presentment,”1  Mr.  Howells 
is  less  successful  than  in  “  Out  of  the  Question.” 
The  plot  consists  of  the  falling  in  love  by  a  young 
lady  with  a  man  who  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  villain  who  has  broken  her  heart. 
The  psychological  complications  into  which  this 
leads  are  not  always  deftly  managed.  Constance, 
the  young  lady  in  the  case,  is  a  slight  character, 
and  neither  of  the  personages  is  very  consistently 
drawn.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  of  that 
subtle  humor,  and  that  crisp  colloquy  which  ren¬ 
der  Mr.  Kowells’s  dramatic  sketches  delightful 
reading. 

As  a  work  of  art  “The  Story  of  Avis”2  is  Miss 
Phelps’s  masterpiece.  In  some  of  her  shorter 
tales  her  dramatic  power  is,  indeed,  more  clearly 
manifest;  but  her  latest  novel  exhibits  a  sus¬ 
tained  energy,  and  a  carefulness  of  elaboration 
that  we  find  in  nothing  else  that  she  has  written. 
The  style  of  Miss  Phelps  was  always  somewhat 
overstrained  in  occasional  passages,  and  that 
fault  is  seen  here  and  there  in  this  story.  For 
example,  when  the  old  professor’s  young  wife  puts 
up  “both  lithe  arms  to  be  caught,  to  be  clasped, 
to  be  devoured  against  his  heart,”  we  feel  that 
something  too  much  has  been  said  about  it. 
“  The  irrational  outcry  of  a  creature  rasped  and 
wrung  by  the  friction  of  her  own  nature  upon 
herself,”  is  a  strong  expression;  too  strong,  per¬ 
haps.  The  hero  is  once  said  to  have  been  “in¬ 
toxicated  by  this  peculiarly  beautiful  lowliness 
into  which  her  unstooping  spirit  now  and  then 
surged  over,  and  spent  itself,  like  the  foam  upon 
the  crest  of  the  wave.”  Men  who  are  in  love  are 
extravagant,  of  course;  but  extravagant  things 
need  not  be  said  of  them.  Adjectives  are  some¬ 
times  overburdened  also;  as  when  the  “opulent 
self-control,”  and  the  “  quarried  loyalty  ”of  Avis 
are  spoken  of.  These  faults  are  not,  however, 
conspicuous  in  this  volume;  the  style  is  often 
quiet,  and  full  of  unspent  power.  In  no  other 
writing  has  Miss  Phelps  revealed  the  artistic  side 

1  A  Counterfeit  Presentment:  Comedy.  By  W.  D. 
Howells.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

2  The  Story  of  Avis.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar.”  Boston:  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 
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of  lier  nature  as  in  this  story.  Not  only  in  the 
remarkable  visions  that  Avis  saw  on  the  night 
when  she  drank  the  wine  of  the  orange  flowers, 
but  in  many  another  vivid  touch  of  realistic 
description,  the  author’s  keen  delight  in  all 
things  beautiful  makes  itself  felt.  The  character 
of  Avis  is  a  remarkable  creation;  for  her  purity, 
her  elevation  of  purpose,  her  noble  reticence,  and 
her  queenly  dignity  and  modesty  all  young 
maidens  will  do  well  to  sit  at  her  feet.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  feelings  of  Avis 
respecting  the  conflicting  claims  of  art  and  affec¬ 
tion  are  quite  healthy;  nor  that  the  lesson  of  the 
book  is  one  that  can  in  all  respects  be  commended 
to  young  women.  The  story  teaches  that  the 
girl  whose  ambitions  lead  her  toward  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  cannot  make  the  most  of  herself  if 
she  marries.  The  men  who  are  capable  of  ap¬ 
preciating  and  encouraging  such  an  ambition  in 
their  wives  can  scarcely,  in  the  view  of  this 
author,  be  said  to  exist;  and  if  they  did,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  married  life  are  fatal  to  the  highest 
pursuits.  The  troubles  of  Avis  Dobell  began  when 
she  turned  away  from  her  high  devotion  to  art 
and  became  the  wife  of  Philip  Ostrander.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  contemptibly  weak  and  selfish 
fellow;  but  whether  better  or  worse  than  the 
average  man  we  can  scarcely  infer  from  the  story. 
His  late  repentance  does  him  little  credit,  and  he 
only  serves  to  show  forth  the  greatness  of  his 
wife’s  forbearance  and  forgiving  love.  Avis  had, 
it  is  true,  some  compensations  for  her  losses  in 
thus  sacrificing  her  art  upon  the  domestic  altar; 
but  the  story  gives  the  impression  that  her  life 
was  a  very  sad  failure,  and  that  the  life  of  any 
young  woman  of  genius  and  ambition  is  likely  to 
be  a  failure  if  she  marries.  If  the  effect  of  the 
book  would  only  be  to  restrain  such  young  women 
from  marriage  there  would  be  less  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  it;  the  trouble  is,  however,  that  with  the 
story  of  Avis  in  their  hands  most  of  them  will  do 
the  very  thing  that  Avis  did;  and  if  they  are 
taught  to  feel  as  Avis  felt,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  gains  of  marriage  are  a  poor  equivalent 
for  the  hindrances  which  it  puts  in  the  way  of  a 
woman’s  intellectual  development,  the  sum  of  the 
world’s  happiness  will  not,  by  this  teaching,  be 
visibly  increased.  But  suppose  it  is  all  true; 
shall  not  the  truth  be  told,  even  if  the  world  is 
not  made  happier  by  knowing  it?  So  Miss 
Phelps  thinks,  and  it  may  be  that  she  is  right. 

Of  gift  books  of  the  season  some  of  the  choic¬ 
est  come  from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Osgood  & 
Co.  The  Scarlet  Letter  ”*  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
elegant  of  these,  the  illustrations  being  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  power  attained  in  none  of  her 


1  The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
With  Illustrations.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


previous  work.  The  delicacy  and  beauty  that 
have  always  characterized  her  drawing  are  here, 
and  in  addition  a  wonderful  vigor.  The  knot  of 
old  gossips  discussing  the  sin  of  Hester;  the  faces 
surrounding  the  pillory  when  she  stands  upon  it; 
the  midnight  scene  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
death  of  Dimmesdale  all  show  strong  imagination 
and  faithful  study  of  character. 

Another  elegant  volume  is  “  Christmas  Tide,”* 
containing  four  familiar  poems,  “The  Pdver 
Path,”  by  Whittier,  “  Excelsior,”  by  Longfellow; 
“The  Rose,”  by  Lowell,  and  “Baby  Bell,”  by 
Aldrich.  These  poems  are  profusely  and  for  the 
most  part  intelligently  illustrated,  though  the 
meaning  of  the  “River  Path”  seems  to  have 
been  curiously  apprehended  by  some  of  the  ar¬ 
tists;  as  for  example  when  Mr.  Waud  gives  us  a 
picture  of  Calvary  and  its  crosses  with  Jerusalem 
in  the  distance  to  illustrate  the  line : 

“  We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God.” 

Indeed,  we  have  four  pictures,  one  apparently 
in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  the  ITousatonic  valley, 
one  on  Long  Island  and  one  in  Jerusalem,  all  rep- 
resenting  the  single  scene  that  was  in  the  mind’s 
eye  of  the  poet.  The  attempt  to  adjust  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  text  involves  a  considerable  mental 
strain.  Nevertheless  the  pictures  are  beautiful, 
especially  Mr.  McEntee’s: 

“  While  dark,  through  billowy  vistas  seen, 

The  river  rolled  in  shade  between ;” 

and  Mr.  Anthony’s  tail-piece.  Some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Excelsior  are  quite  effective;  that  of 
Mr.  Moran  upon  the  line, 

“  In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light,” 
being  especially  noticeable.  Mr.  Homer’s  youth 
with  the  banner  does  not  captivate  our  fancy; 
he  looks  too  much  like  a  brigand.  “  The  Rose  ” 
contains  on  the  whole  the  best  work  of  this  col¬ 
lection;  the  pictures  do  not  overlay  the  text,  the 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  drawing  is  im¬ 
aginative  and  spirited  in  nearly  every  picture. 
The  water  sketches  are  peculiarly  vigorous. 

“  Baby  Bell  ”  is  also  tenderly  pictured,  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  designs  being  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Curtis. 
These  four  beautiful  poems  are  each  published 
separately;  and  the  sumptuous  paper,  the  admi¬ 
rable  engraving  and  the  perfect  printing  make 
them  all  a  little  more  beautiful  than  they  were 
before. 

A  beautiful  anthology  for  the  use  of  those  in 
trouble  is  the  little  volume 1  2  compiled  by  the 
editor  of  “Quiet  Hours.”  It  is  intended  for  all 
who  need  comfort  and  strength,  and  especially 

1  Christinas  Tide:  Containing  Four  Famous  Poems, 
by  favorite  American  Poets.  With  Illustrations. 
Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

2  SursumCorda:  Hymns  for  the  Sick  and  Suffer¬ 
ing.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield:  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Adams. 
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for  invalids.  The  selections  embrace  some  of  the 
best  of  the  common  hymns  of  hope  and  consola¬ 
tion,  and  also  a  variety  of  other  devotional 
lyrics,  chosen  from  many  languages  and  all  the 
ages  of  the  church.  The  headings  under  which 
they  are  arranged  are  these:  Out  of  the  Depths; 
Aspiratiop;  Morning  and  Evening;  Trust  and 
Peace;  Submission  in  Sorrow;  Sickness;  The 
Last  Hour.  For  a  friend  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow 
the  little  book  would  be  a  most  appropriate  gift. 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Kirk 1  is  valuable  to  the 
general  reader  not  so  much  because  of  any  men¬ 
tal  quickening  that  he  will  receive  in  the  reading 
of  it,  as  because  of  the  sincerity  and  manliness 
of  the  character  that  it  brings  before  us.  Dr. 
Kirk  was  not  the  statesman  and  philosopher  that 
Arnold  was,  nor  the  brave  and  penetrating  thinker 
that  Robertson  was,  nor  the  genius  that  Macau¬ 
lay  was,  nor  the  exuberant  and  royal  soul  that 
Norman  Macleod  was;  but  he  was  a  conscientious, 
faithful,  resolute,  affectionate  Christian  pastor, 
who  made  himself  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  nearest  him,  and  who  by  his  gifts  of  win¬ 
ning  and  impressive  speech,  gained  a  large  fame 
as  a  preacher  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
plain  that  this  fame  was  the  result  of  the  evident 
sincerity  of  the  man,  and  of  his  exceptionally 
graceful  and  musical  utterance,  rather  than  of 
any  unusual  mental  gifts.  His  career  as  has  been 
sketched  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  of  true  consecration ;  so  far  as  he 
saw  the  truth  he  was  loyal  to  it;  and  often,  as  in 
the  conflict  about  the  new  theology  and  the  “  new 
measures  ”  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  and 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  temperance  reform  and 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  he  risked  much  for  his 
fidelity.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  sturdy 
champion  of  the  faith  was  openly  denounced  as  a 
“heretic  ”  by  his  brother  ministers;  and  that  for 
a  long  time  the  clergy  of  Albany,  where  he  was 
first  settled,  with  a  single  exception  refused  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  him.  “For  three  years,” 
he  said  afterward  in  his  farewell  sermon,  “I 
walked  the  streets  of  this  city  feeling  as  if  by 
God’s  command  I  was  an  intruder  here.  I  have 
felt  as  if  their  very  houses  frowned  upon  me.” 
All  this  was  because  Dr.  Kirk  embraced  what  is 
now  known  as  the  “  new  school  ”  theology  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  because  he 
united  with  men  like  Finney  and  Nettleton  in  the 
revival  methods  employed  by  them.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  Dr.  Kirk  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  missions,  made  him  widely  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  churches,  and  his  unswerving  patri¬ 
otism  during  the  war  gave  him  a  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  His  pastorate  in 
Boston  was  remarkably  successful,  and  the  story 
of  his  life  will  be  especially  useful  to  ministers  as 

l  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  D.  D.  By  David  O. 
Mears,  A.  M.  Boston :  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 


showing  them  something  of  the  spirit  and  the 
methods  of  one  of  the  best  pastors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  church.  Mr.  Mears  has  done  his  work 
acceptably,  on  the  whole,  though  portions  of  Dr. 
Kirk’s  journal  might  have  been  spared.  The 
lines  quoted  on  p.  420  are  not  by  Mrs.  Browning, 
but  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

The  man  who  is  called  to  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lectureship  at  New  Haven  must  have  grave 
doubts,  at  the  outset,  whether  anything  worth 
saying  has  been  left  unsaid  by  his  brilliant  and 
profound  predecessors.  Whatever  misgivings  of 
this  nature  may  have  been  entertained  by  Mr. 
Brooks  or  by  his  auditors  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  task,1  those  who  listened  to  him 
must  have  been  reassured  before  they  had  listened 
long.  It  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  he  has 
given  to  this  hackneyed  topic  a  treatment  at  once 
fresh,  individual,  and  full  of  spiritual  power. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  lectures  of 
this  course  will  not  be  moved  to  complain  of  sur¬ 
feiting  when  they  read  this.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book 
that  no  preacher  can  read  without  profit,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  wide  may  be  his  experience,  nor  how 
thorough  his  furnishing  for  the  pastoral  work. 
“Truth”  and  “Personality,”  Mr.  Brooks  tells 
us,  are  the  two  essential  elements  of  preaching. 
If  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  volume  gives  us  a 
great  amount  of  newly  discovered  truth,  it  surely 
brings  us  into  contrast  with  a  singularly  real  and 
vigorous  personality.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
of  the  very  highest.  The  nobility  of  the  estimate 
here  taken  of  all  life  and  work,  and  especially  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  preacher;  the  evenness 
and  justness  of  the  thought;  the  largeness  of 
the  view,  the  strength  of  the  conviction,  all  will 
help  to  make  it  a  spiritual  tonic  to  every  thought¬ 
ful  minister  who  reads  it.  Nobody  can  wonder 
and  no  good  man  can  help  being  thankful,  that 
the  author  of  these  lectures  is  a  preacher  whom 
the  people  gladly  hear. 

Two  volumes  of  sermons  are  before  us,  from 
leading  English  Unitarian  ministers,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  are  representative  expressions  of 
English  Unitarianism.  Doubtless  many  doctrinal 
statements  would  be  found  in  these  books  that 
would  widely  differ  from  the  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion  accepted  and  taught  by  most  preachers  of 
what  are  called  the  Evangelical  denominations; 
but  no  Christian  of  intelligence  and  of  catholic 
spirit  could  read  these  volumes  without  confessing 
himself  greatly  a  debtor  to  their  authors  for  wise 
suggestions  concerning  religious  truth  and  stimu¬ 
lating  presentations  of  the  great  themes  of  faith 


J  Lectures  on  Preaching.  Delivered  before  the 
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and  duty.  The  first  of  these  volumes,!  by  Dr. 
Martineau,  is  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  style 
of  this  writer  we  find  a  rare  blending  of  poetic 
grace  and  philosophic  insight;  the  rhetoric  is  or¬ 
nate  and  sometimes  elaborate,  but  it  is  the  luxu¬ 
riance  of  life  rather  than  of  art,  and  it  bears  the 
reader  on,  as  it  must  have  borne  the  hearer,  upon 
a  flood  of  earnest  feeling.  There  are  phrases  that 
will  lie  in  the  memory,  revealing  and  enriching 
life  through  all  coming  days;  there  are  heights  of 
vision  from  which  the  reverent  thinker  will  go 
down  with  a  larger  purpose  and  a  better  hope. 
Take  this  sentence  from  the  Sermon  on  “The 
Discipline  of  Darkness  “  There  is  no  Epic  of 
the  certainties;  and  no  lyric  without  the  surprise 
of  sorrow  and  the  sigh  of  fear.”  And  these  from 
“The  Unknown  Paths”:  “Take  away  the  di¬ 
vine  symbolism  from  our  material  existence,  and 
let  it  stand  for  only  what  it  can  make  good  on  its 
own  account  and  what  is  there  to  redeem  it  from 
selfishness  and  insignificance  ?  The  home  sinks 
into  a  house;  the  meal  into  a  mess;  the  grave 
into  a  pit;  honor  and  veracity  are  appreciated 
chiefly  as  instruments  of  trade;  purity  and  tem¬ 
perance,  as  necessities  of  health;  justice,  as  the 
condition  of  social  equilibrium;  mercy,  as  the 
price  of  a  quiet  time.  Does  this  literal  aspect 
satisfy  you  ?  Does  it  give  any  literal  account  of 
your  natural  feeling  toward  these  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  life  ?  If  this  were  all,  would  they  stir 
you  with  such  passion  of  love,  of  awe,  of  admira¬ 
tion  as  sometimes  carries  you  off  your  feet  ?”  No 
more  vigorous  opponent  of  the  utilitarian  philos¬ 
ophy  exists  than  Dr.  Martineau ;  and  though  his 
theology  does  not  affirm  all  that  •  many  good 
Christians  wish  to  hear,  he  holds  fast  the  chief 
spiritual  truths,  and  his  spirit  is  as  reverent  and 
devout  as  that  of  the  most  orthodox  believers. 
The  other  volume1  2  is  by  the  late  principal  of 
Manchester  New  College,  London;  and  while  it 
indicates  less  poetic  genius  and  less  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  view  than  that  of  Dr.  Martineaq,  it 
reveals  a  healthy  and  vigorous  mind.  Some  of 
tiie  titles  of  the  sermons  will  show  that  the  kind 
of  Unitarianism  which  it  teaches  is  by  no  means 
of  the  radical  variety:  “  The  Divinity  of  Christ;” 
“  The  Transforming  Power  of  a  Faith  in  Christ;” 
“Access  to  the  Father  through  the  Spirit  of 
Christ;  ”  “  Spiritual  Relationship  with  the  Invis¬ 
ible  Christ,  ”  etc.  The  reader  will  find,  too,  that 
these  titles  are  not  of  the  Incus  a  non  variety, 
but  that  they  describe  discourses  in  which  glory 
and  honor  are  given  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  most  reverent  discipleship  is  taught. 

What  Hugh  Miller  assayed  to  do  in  his  “  Testi¬ 


1  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Tilings.  By  James 
Martineau,  LL.  D„  I).  D.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

2  Last  Series  of  Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 
Duty.  Discourses  by  John  James  Taylor.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers. 


mony  of  the  Rocks,”  and  what  Guyot  and  Daw¬ 
son  are  endeavoring  to  do  at  the  present  day,  Dr. 
Campbell  has  attempted  in  his  “  Story  of  Crea¬ 
tion.”!  q^e  reconciliation  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  with  the  facts  of  modern  science 
seems  a  large  undertaking;  and  the  inclination 
of  many  Christian  scholars  to  regard  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  rather  as  an  allegory,  or  a 
hymn  of  creation,  than  as  a  statement  strictly 
historical  and  scientific,  is  at  least  excusable,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  other  view. 
Nor  is  any  interest  of  spiritual  religion  sacrificed 
by  such  a  concession.  An  inspired  allegory  may 
have  as  much  religious  value  as  an  inspired  histo¬ 
ry.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  worth  more 
to  the  world  than  the  story  of  Joseph.  Between 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Samson  it  would  be  easy  to  choose. 
Even,  therefore,  though  the  historic  or  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  should  fail  to 
be  established,  the  foundations  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  would  not  be  perceptibly 
weakened.  But  Dr.  Campbell  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  make  this  concession.  His  belief  is 
that  the  story  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  closest  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  most  trustworthy  conclusions 
of  science.  Not  only  does  he  bring  Genesis  into 
harmony  with  geology,  he  is  ready  to  accept  the 
theory  of  evolution— even  Mr.  Darwin’s  version 
of  it — and  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  if  that  be  made  out;  for  he  finds  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative  what  seem  to  him  confirmations 
of  these  theories.  The  nebular  hypothesis  he 
accepts  without  hesitation;  indeed,  he  appears  to 
think  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  cannot  be 
fairly  interpreted  to  mean  anything  else.  The 
words  of  his  preface  are  worth  quoting: 

“  I  offer  great  latitude  here  to  the  speculations 
of  modern  science.  This  will  not  strike  all  my 
readers  favorably;  but  time,  I  think,  will  justify 
the  course  I  have  taken.  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
nebular  hypothesis  propounded,  disputed,  and  at 
last  quite  generally  accepted.  The  development 
hypothesis  seems  passing  the  same  ordeal.  It 
has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  been  established, — 
but  it  is  every  year  gaining  ground  with  scientific 
men;  and  the  question  is  already  upon  us,  wheth¬ 
er,  in  case  that  hypothesis  were  established,  we 
could  maintain  our  faith  in  the  Bible.  Some 
scientific  men  say  no;  some  zealously  religious 
men  say  no.  Others,  equally  wise  and  good,  say 
yes:  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  development 
hypothesis  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  stand  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  this  work  I  take  my  stand 
with  the  latter  class,  and  make  my  appeal  to  all 
earnest  inquirers  and  earnest  wnrlcers,  whether 
in  the  field  of  biblical  interpretation  or  in  that  of 
scientific  research.  Whether  wre  read  from  the 
rock-record  or  from  the  inspired  Word,  the  story 
of  creation  is  the  same.” 

Dr.  Campbell  writes  with  great  clearness  and 
and  simplicity;  and  his  book  ought  to  have  a 
wide  reading,  because  of  its  reverent  spirit  not 

l  The  Story  of  Creation.  By  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
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only  toward  the  Bible  but  toward  truth  that  is 
not  in  the  Bible. 

The  “Wisdom  Series,”  publishing  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  may  serve  as  a  partial  antidote  to  the 
demoralizing  slops  with  which  the  book  market 
has  been  flooded  during  the  last  year.  Three 
little  volumes  of  selections,  taken  respectively 
from  the  works  of  Epictetus,  from  the  ‘  ‘  Thoughts’  ’ 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  from  the  “  Imitation  ” 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  will  give  to  hasty  readers 
something  of  the  flavor  of  each  of  these  holy  and 
noblemen.  They  go  well  together,  too;  for  the 
asceticism  of  the  Christian  monk  needs  to  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  stoicism  of  the  noble  freedman  and 
the  philosophic  king.  The  true  theory  of  life 
lies  about  midway  between  them.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  edited  by  the  compiler  of  “Quiet  Hours  ” 
and  “Sursum  Corda,”  who  also  gives  us  in  this 
“Wisdom  Series  ”  a  choice  little  volume  of  poet¬ 
ical  selections  entitled  “Sunshine  in  the  Soul.” 

Following  the  volume  of  sermons  by  Thomas 
Starr  King  lately  published,  we  have  a  volume 
of  his  lectures.1  The  fame  of  Mr.  King  as  an  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  platform  was  wide  and  bright  twenty 
years  ago;  and,  on  reading  these  nervous  and 
thoughtful  pages,  the  wonder  grows  that  such  a 
speaker  could  have  had  such  a  hearing.  No  doubt 
the  grace  of  his  speech  did  much  to  commend  what 
he  said ;  but  graceful  and  forceful  speakers  have 
not,  in  these  days,  much  chance  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  if  they  undertake  to  deal  in  a  manner  at  all 
serious  with  ethical  or  philosophical  questions. 
The  lyceum  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago  a 
wholly  different  institution  from  what  it  has  beeu 
of  late,  or  a  lecturer  of  King’s  quality  could 
never  have  been  so  famous.  This  does  not  argue 
intellectual  degeneracy:  it  may  be  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  public  has  learned  to  find  elsewhere  the 
stimulus  it  once  sought  in  the  lyceum.  Mr. 
King’s  lectures  are  full  of  a  cheerful  and  wise 
philosophy,  a  bracing  moral  sentiment,  and  much 
luminous  and  rarely  extravagant  rhetoric.  The 
lecture  on  “  Substance  and  Show  ”  is  a  good  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  current  unbelief;  that  on  the  “Laws 
of  Disorder  ”  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  relation 
between  uniformity  and  liberty;  and  that  on 
Socrates  is  an  extremely  realistic  picture  of  the 
great  philosopher. 

An  of  a  sudden  our  American  public  has  been 
waked  up  to  a  remarkable  interest  in  art.  What 
did  it?  Was  it  the  centennial,  or  the  chromos,  or 
the  heliotypes  ?  Whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  the  fact  is  plain  that  works  of  art  and 

1  Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures.  By 
Thomas  Starr  King.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Boston:  James  K.  Osgood  & 
Co. 


the  literature  of  art  are  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  present  to  a  quite  unprecedented 
degree.  To  supply  this  demand  a  series  of  artist 
biographies  is  now  issuing  from  a  Boston  publish¬ 
ing  house.  They  are  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  F. 
S  weetzer ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  series1 ,  which 
is  devoted  to  Raphael,  is  an  intelligible  and 
pleasing  sketch  of  the  great  painter’s  life.  It  is 
becoming  almost  a  social  necessity  to  possess 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  the 
works  of  the  masters  in  art;  and  one  can  with 
very  little  labor  gather  from  this  small  volume 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Raphael  and  his  chief 
paintings  to  keep  him  from  sinking  out  of  sight 
in  the  currents  of  art  talk  that  surge  through  all 
our  drawing-rooms. 

Me.  and  Mrs.  Peloubet’s  Eclectic  Commentary 
on  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons2 
have  been  in  use  now  for  three  years  and  they 
have  worn  well.  The  editors  read  wudely  and 
quote  judiciously;  and  there  are  few  points  of 
difficulty  in  the  lesson  that  their  selections  do 
not  cover.  The  opinions  quoted  are  not,  of 
course,  always  infallible;  but  the  name  of  each 
author  is  appended  to  the  quotation,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  can  be  calculated  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  Among  the  multitude  of  “helps”  in 
the  current  Sunday  School  studies  we  know  of 
none  more  valuable  than  this  inexpensive  volume. 
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IB'  As  for  the  defaulting  teller,  he  had  the 


Mrs.  Lugwine  was  not  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  desired  to  know  more  about 
Walter  Brown,  yet  those  who  seemed  most 
interested  in  him  were  apparently  well  in¬ 
formed  about  the  young  man,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  prominent  Eastern 
journal  of  the  day  : 

“WANTED  ! 

“  The  defaulting  receiving  teller  of  the  Domestic 
Bank,  of  New  York.  He  is  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  five  feet  and  seven  inches  in  height,  light 
complexion,  and  with  considerable  color,  reddish 
yellow  hair  and  whiskers,  dark  blue  eyes,  man¬ 
ners  refined  and  pleasant,  yet  brisk  and  decided. 
The  initials  R.  D.  are  tattooed  upon  his  left  arm, 
his  name  being  Richard  Dorell :  it  is  probable  that 
the  name  or  initials  may  be  found  upon  some  of 
his  clothing.  One  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid 
by  the  bank  for  such  information  as  may  lead  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  criminal.” 

Mr.  Lugwine’s  opinion  of  literature  being 
what  it  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
journal  containing  the  advertisement  quoted 
had  not  shed  its  refining  and  informing 
influence  in  the  Lugwine  mansion ;  even 
had  the  paper  itself  reached  the  Bottom,  the 
fate  of  the  fugitive  would  have  remained 
undecided  by  anything  that  Mrs.  Lugwine 
might  have  done,  for  the  good  lady  was 
unable  to  read,  and  none  of  her  neighbors 
could  have  done  anything  toward  making 
amends  for  her  deficiency. 

•Copyright,  1877;  by  John  Habbcrton. 


advertisement  to  thank  for  the  only  moments 
of  jollity  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  flight 
from  the  bank.  Secure  in  the  disguise  of  a 
clean-shaven  face  and  an  assumed  name,  he 
had  in  the  reading-room  of  a  Western  hotel 
heard  the  advertisement  read  and  discussed 
by  a  couple  of  business  men,  and  not  even 
the  uncontrollable  shudder  which  followed 
his  hearing  of  the  word  “  criminal  ”  was 
able  to  prevent  the  satisfaction  with  which 
he  heard  the  couple,  after  relieving  their 
minds  freely  on  the  subject  of  dishonesty  in 
bank  officials,  pass  naturally  and  with  their 
entire  hearts  to  the  concocting  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  was  morally  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  robbing  a  bank,  but  against 
which  neither  law  nor  business  sentiment 
would  be  likely  to  raise  a  dissenting  hand. 
His  time  being  all  his  own,  he  perused  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  newspapers  very  industri¬ 
ously,  and  by  applying  a  certain  line  of  logic 
to  what  he  found  there,  he  gradually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assuring  himself  that  he  was  no 
worse  than  many  business  men  for  whose 
apprehension  no  rewards  were  offered.  His 
conclusion  was  perfectly  correct,  in  point  of 
fact;  and  his  logic  being,  like  that  of  most 
other  men,  exercised  only  in  certain  special 
pleas  for  himself,  he  grew  elated  at  his  com¬ 
parative  respectability,  instead  of  being  cast 
down  at  the  comparative  rascality  of  such 
of  the  business  world  as  he  compared  him¬ 
self  with.  The  effect  upon  himself  of  these 
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conclusions  seemed  to  him  to  be  altogether 
happy,  for  it  enabled  him  to  hold  his  head 
higher  and  breathe  freer  than  he  had  done 
in  late  days,  though  whether  those  who 
loved  him  best  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  peculiar  changes  which  his  counte¬ 
nance  underwent  during  its  progress  from 
the  shamefaced  to  the  erect,  is  a  question  to 
which  the  veracious  historian  cannot  respond 
in  the  affirmative.  It  occasionally  seemed 
possible  that  W alter  Brown  himself  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  change.  A  man 
cannot  always  be  in  the  receptive  mood,  or 
the  observing  mood ;  nature  has  ordained  a 
sort  of  mental  clearing-house  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  and  whether  its  operations  be 
regular  or  whether  they  be  fitful,  it  attends 
to  all  necessary  work.  And  so  it  was  that 
Walter  Brown,  in  spite  of  every  possible 
attempt  to  kill  time,  frequently  found  him¬ 
self  consulting  a  mirror,  with  results  that 
never  tended  toward  hilarity.  He  had 
always  been  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
clear,  bright  blue  eyes,  but  now  he  studied 
them  with  a  countenance  earnest  almost  to 
anxiousness.  There  were  spots  and  stripes 
in  their  pupils  ; — were  they  there  before — 
before  he — before  he  committed  his  irregu¬ 
larities,  or  were  they  not?  A  fine,  an 
almost  invisible  line  or  two  below  them  and 
at  their  outer  angles — were  those  there  in 
other  days  ?  For  years  his  mouth  had  been 
hidden  by  a  moustache ;  now  that  it  was 
bare  he  wondered  if  the  sides  of  his  lower 
lip  had  been  so  prominent  in  other  days  as 
they  now  were — so  obstinate  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  that  they  would  not  submit  to  any 
endeavor  to  draw  them  in  ? 

On  the  Sam  Weller  he  had  more  than 
ever  of  time  for  reflection,  for  the  men  who 
composed  the  crew  were  not  engaging  sub¬ 
jects  for  study,  and  Deacon  Packsitt’s  Bible, 
the  only  printed  matter  which  was  publicly 
exposed,  seemed  to  lack  attractiveness. 
Upon  the  deck  of  the  boat  were  stacked 
some  barrels  of  pork  which  the  overloaded 
hold  could  not  accommodate,  and  in  front 
of  these,  invisible  to  every  one  but  the 
helmsman,  and  displaying  to  him  only  the 
top  of  a  felt  hat,  he  used  to  sit  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  self-examination.  His  mates  pre¬ 
ferred  the  cabin,  and  he  heartily  rejoiced 


thereat ;  he  trusted  they  might  continue  to 
do  so,  and  leave  him  to  the  unchanging 
landscape,  and  his  own  equally  unchanging 
thoughts.  But  on  the  second  day  out,  when 
the  boat  reached  the  Mississippi  and  deep 
water,  and  Deacon  Packsitt’s  duties  as  pilot 
were  intermittent  and  light,  compared  with 
what  they  had  been  on  the  Ohio,  the  Deacon 
gladly  turned  from  his  duty  to  his  employer 
to  that  toward  his  Maker,  and  started  in 
quest  of  his  stranger-hand.  He  found  him 
in  front  of  the  barrels,  with  a  small  pocket- 
mirror  in  his  hand.  The  Deacon  consider¬ 
ately  looked  the  other  way  for  a  moment, 
and  when  again  he  turned  his  head  the 
mirror  was  invisible. 

“Nice  mornin’,  ain’t  it?”  remarked  the 
Deacon. 

“  Very — very,”  replied  Brown,  getting 
briskly  upon  his  feet,  and  remarking  to 
himself,  “  Hatchet-faced  old  bore !  ” 

“  It’ll  get  nicer  ev’ry  day,  too,  the  farther 
South  we  get,”  continued  the  Deacon. 
“  Clouds  ain’t  so  plenty  down  South  as  they 
be  up  here.” 

“  All  the  pleasanter  for  the  Southern¬ 
ers,  I  should  say,”  returned  the  strange 
hand. 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  the  captain,  medita¬ 
tively,  and  engaging  with  a  shred  of  bark 
on  a  barrel-hoop ;  “  that  is,  it  would  be,  if 
they  ’predated  it,  but  they  don’t  ’pear  to. 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us,  though,  ’bout  other 
things.” 

“  The  old  fool  has  some  sense,”  remarked 
Brown  to  himself.  The  captain  drew  his 
knife  from  his  pocket,  carved  a  letter  X  or 
two  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  continued, 
disjointing  his  sentences  whenever  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  carving  required,  for  a 
moment,  the  entire  attention  of  the  artist. 

“  I  tell  our  folks - in  meetin’ - that 

instead  of  grumblin’  about  what - what 

they  hain’t  got,  they’d - a  mighty  sight 

better  be  a  thankin’  God  for - pshaw  !  ” 

interrupted  the  captain  savagely,  for  the 
point  of  his  blade  broke  and  flew  away  and 
over  the  side.  The  captain  scanned  the 
water  carefully  for  a  moment,  as  if  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  the  blade  rise  penitently  to  the 
surface  and  ask  to  be  restored  again  to  con¬ 
fidence  and  duty.  The  unreasonableness  of 
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such  a  hope  soon  became  apparent,  and  the 
Deacon  concluded  his  sentence, — 

“  Better  be  a  thankin’  God  for  what 
they’ve  got— youth,  an’  health,  an’  time  to 
repent,  for  instance.” 

“  Very  true !  very  true !”  assented  Brown. 
“  That  blade  isn’t  all  gone,  is  it?  There’s 
a  stone  in  the  cabin,  you  know,  and  you  can 
grind  a  fair  point  upon  it  again,”  continued 
Brown,  with  visible  eagerness. 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  the  Deacon, 
pocketing  the  knife,  hut  failing  to  act  upon 
the  hint. 

“  I’ll  turn  the  stone  for  you  myself,  if  you 
like,”  said  Brown,  after  noting  the  failure 
of  his  suggestion ;  “  that  is,  I’ll  do  it  after 
I  write  a  letter  which  I  want  to  have  ready 
to  mail  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.” 
And  Brown  started  after  his  writing  materi¬ 
als,  leaving  the  Deacon  in  possession  of  a 
field  without  a  victory.  The  Deacon  looked 
after  the  retreating  figure  as  it  went  down 
the  cabin  ladder,  and  then  he  mused  aloud  : 

“Wonder  if  he  suspected?  He  can’t 
always  dodge  me,  though  :  there’ll  be  rainy 
days  an’  nights  when  he’ll  have  to  sit  below, 
and  listen,  at  least.  I  would  like  to  hear 
him  talk,  though  ;  he’s  got  headpiece,  that 
fellow  has,  and  it’s  out  of  its  place,  too. 
Like  enough  religion’s  the  very  last  thing 
he  cares  to  hear  about,  but  that’s  the  very 
reason  he  should  hear  about  it.” 

The  remaining  members  of  the  crew  paid 
scarcely  any  attention  to  Brown,  and  the 
young  man  became  at  once  as  displeased  by 
their  conduct  as  he  was  by  that  of  the 
Deacon.  At  home  everybody  noticed  him,  so 
to  submit  to  neglect  from  boors  was  no  easy 
task.  Had  they  exhibited  ordinary  curiosity 
about  him,  Brown  w'ould  have  been  satis¬ 
fied,  for  he  did  not  crave  conversation  with 
either  Eigley  Soole,  or  Job  Tanker,  or  old 
Lugwine.  But  when  Brown  caught  the 
glances  of  these  gentlemen,  he  generally 
found  them  filled  with  distrust,  and  this 
enraged  and  alarmed  him.  Had  he  known 
the  real  cause  of  their  feeling,  his  mind 
would  have  been  at  ease,  for  his  neatly 
fitting  clothing,  his  bright  eye,  his  clean¬ 
shaven  and  frequently  washed  face,  and  his 
agility  of  motion  showed  him  to  be  of  mold 
unlike  that  of  his  companions,  and  whatever 


was  unlike  them  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
therefore,  according  to  one  of  humanity’s 
most  inflexible  rules,  distrusted  by  them. 

Brown  speedily  determined  io  avenge 
himself  upon  his  messmates,  or,  rather,  upon 
Soole  and  Tanker;  for  Lugwine  did  not 
notice  him  at  all  except  with  a  vacant  stare 
which  might  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
And  the  young  man’s  method  of  avenging 
himself  was  that  one  which  ladies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  monopolize  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  he  devoted  himself  to  that  member 
of  the  party  who  was  least  interesting  and 
who  cared  least  for  him — to  Lugwine.  The 
task  was  no  easy  one,  for  Brown  could  not 
converse  intelligently  of  any  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Bottom, 
nor  of  the  sprees  which  at  the  same  place 
had  become  historic,  nor  could  he  curse  the 
Brackelsville  storekeepers  with  that  fluency 
which  Mr.  Lugwine’s  experiences  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  justify  and  demand.  But  he  could 
offer  an  occasional  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  this 
was  a  courtesy  which  old  Lugwine  always 
accepted  at  its  full  value,  and  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  of  several  attentions  of  this  sort 
was  to  move  Lugwine  to  stand  one  day  on 
the  deck  near  Brown, — instead  of  selecting 
some  position  where  he  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  lean  against,  as  w'as  his  usual  wTont, 
— and  to  confide  to  the  young  man  a  con¬ 
densed  and  somewhat  partisan  historical 
sketch  of  society  at  the  Bottom,  from  its 
beginnings  down  to  the  time  of  this  relation. 
And  Brown,  instead  of  being  disgusted,  was 
amused  and  supplied  with  considerable  food 
for  thought  and  for  subsequent  self-gratula- 
tion.  Like  many  another  man  whose  char¬ 
acter  or  inclinations  have  fallen  below  the 
standard  which  has  been  established  for 
him  by  ancestry  or  society,  Walter  Brown 
had  been  speculating  with  much  industry 
though  little  ease  upon  the  possibility  of 
sacrificing  his  character  so  that  he  might 
preserve  his  respect.  He  had  recalled  to 
the  uttermost  the  characters  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  made  at  college,  through  the 
aid  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Juvenal  and  other 
classical  writers ;  these  respected  themselves 
and  won,  sometimes  merited,  the  regard  of 
later  generations ;  yet  they  committed  ac¬ 
tions  which  the  world  of  to-day  would  not 
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excuse.  Might  he  not  become  a  Pagan 
himself,  and  live  with  a  happiness  which 
now  was  impossible  to  him  ?  But  his  men¬ 
tal  experiments  in  this  direction  had  not 
been  at  all  successful.  Defaulter  though 
he  was,  fugitive  from  justice,  and  ostracised 
by  society,  he  nevertheless  encountered,  at 
every  point  where  he  attempted  an  assault 
upon  his  old  self,  a  quantity  and  quality  of 
moral  sense  from  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself.  He  had  cursed  its  existence,  but 
it  had  remained  unshaken  by  his  anger.  It 
was  not,  as  he  at  first  fondly  imagined,  a 
set  of  mental  abstractions  which  he  had 
assumed  and  put  on,  like  his  theory  of  poli¬ 
tics  or  his  last  suit  of  clothes  ;  it  was  a  very 
element  of  his  life,  obtained  by  inheritance, 
and,  though  susceptible  to  abuse,  it  was 
superior  to  all  attempts  against  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

In  Lugwine,  however,  Brown  found  hope. 
Here  was  a  Pagan,  absolutely  and  without 
modification,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  and  the  neighbor  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  moralists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bight  and  wrong  apparently  were 
meaningless  terms  to  him,  except  when 
translated  by  his  own  selfishness.  He  spoke 
as  coolly  of  offences  against  moral  and  social 
law  as  if  they  were  not  offences  at  all ;  and 
although  those  he  alluded  to  were  seldom  of 
any  magnitude,  the  thoroughness  of  his 
approval  of  them  clearly  indicated  that  vir¬ 
tue  as  a  motive  of  conduct  could  never  find 
favor  in  his  eyes.  And  yet,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  vicious  ;  he  wished  harm  only  to  his 
enemies,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  as  comfortable 
as  he  himself  desired  to  be.  He  was  not  a 
model  for  the  young  defaulter  who  had  been 
reared  on  a  social  plane  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  the  Bottom,  but  he  was  that 
which  to  the  enquiring  mind  is  sometimes 
dearer  than  a  model ;  he  was  an  indication. 
It  is  often  inconvenient  to  follow  a  model, 
but  around  an  indication  the  most  wayward 
and  erratic  mind  may  play  at  will.  Where 
would  a  large  class  of  our  scientists  be,  had 
Mr.  Darwin  pronounced  the  ape  a  model 
instead  of  a  mere  indication,  a  suggestion  ? 

So  fascinating  and  consoling  were  the 
thoughts  created  by  the  contemplation  of 


Mr.  Lugwine,  that  Walter  Brown  soon 
found  himself  an  earnest  student  of  this 
representative  Bottomite.  Mr.  Lugwine’s 
conversational  powers  were  few,  and  such 
as  he  possessed  were  safe  from  annoyance 
by  their  owner’s  languid  will.  His  facial 
organs,  however,  not  being  subject  unto  will, 
expressed  a  great  deal  after  the  tongue  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  Brown  therefore  studied 
the  old  man’s  face  with  an  earnestness  and 
persistency  which  might  have  frightened 
Lugwine  had  his  almost  phenomenal  indif¬ 
ference  ever  allowed  him  to  realize  what  an 
object  of  interest  he  had  become.  Whether, 
could  he  have  been  for  an  instant  endowed 
with  his  companion’s  acute  powTers  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  employed  them  upon  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  countenance,  he  would  not  have  been 
more  than  frightened,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear. 

Meanwhile  the  invisible  powers  were  pre¬ 
paring  an  answer  to  the  pious  pilot’s  prayer 
for  bad  weather.  The  Deacon  was  roused 
one  morning  by  information  that  the  mist 
was  so  thick  that  the  steersman  could  not 
tell  whether  he  was  in  the  channel  or  in 
shore.  The  Deacon  came  on  deck  at  once, 
listened  upon  either  quarter  for  sounds 
which  should  indicate  how  far  distant  either 
bank  of  the  stream  might  be,  threw  the  lead 
repeatedly,  and  did  all  that  careful  flatboat 
pilot  could  have  done,  and  yet,  he  seemed 
remarkably  cheerful.  Then  rain  began  to 
fall  through  the  mist,  so  that  the  Deacon 
had  to  don  an  oil-skin  coat,  and  still  the 
Deacon  was  cheerful.  As  the  rain  increased 
the  mist  disappeared,  daylight  came,  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  the  Deacon’s 
joy  was  complete ;  for  the  boat  was  safe, 
the  rain  promised  to  fall  all  day,  so  that  all 
hands  but  the  man  on  deck  would  be  obliged 
to  remain  under  cover,  and  Brown’s  watch  ” 
was  twelve  hours  off.* 

The  victim  had  been  awake  but  a  few 
moments  before  he  clearly  foresaw  his  doom. 
He  tried  to  determine  upon  a  day  of  exer¬ 
cise  upon  deck ;  surely  he  had  hunted  ducks 
many  a  day,  in  the  East,  w7hen  the  weather 
was  worse  than  it  was  on  the  Mississippi  on 
this  particular  day.  Somehow,  though,  a 

*  On  flatboats  the  day  is  divided  into  four  watches 
of  six  hours  each. 
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man’s  determination  is  not  so  powerful  when 
there  is  to  be  some  hunting  done  in  which 
he  himself  is  to  be  the  game  instead  of  the 
sportsman,  and  when  he  tries  against  such 
odds,  to  excite  the  determination  before 
breakfast.  As  he  could  not  stimulate  an 
honorable  passion  to  assist  him  against  the 
Deacon,  he  tried  to  get  thoroughly  angry  at 
the  old  man,  but  in  this  attempt  also  he 
failed,  for  the  Deacon  looked  neither  solemn, 
nor  pugnacious,  nor  any  other  way  but  per¬ 
fectly  cheerful  and  manly.  Then  Brown 
attempted  the  part  of  the  beaten  cur,  and 
sulked  successfully  for  a  few  moments ;  but 
that  part  of  human  nature  which  makes 
some  men  superior  to  the  brutes,  rescued 
him  from  this  humor  only  to  drop  him  into 
a  lower  one,  for  Brown'  determined  to  play 
the  part  which  is  the  favorite  of  all  highly 
intelligent  sinners — he  would  sharpen  his 
wits  and  prostitute  them  in  any  way  if  only 
he  could  beat  the  Deacon.  This  resolve  did 
not  trouble  his  conscience  in  the  least,  for 
he  was  probably  as  ignorant  as  every  one 
else  is  of  the  existence  of  any  great  number 
of  people  who  would  not  cheerfully  prosti¬ 
tute  logic  to  any  extent  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  an  intellectual  victory. 

The  Deacon  talked  very  little  during 
breakfast;  his  mind  seemed  to  be  soaring 
above  the  common  plane  of  breakfast-table 
conversation  on  the  “  Sam  Weller.”  Soole, 
who  added  to  his  nautical  duties  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  cook,  noticed  that  the  Deacon  took 
a  cup  more  than  usual  of  coffee ;  it  would 
have  augured  ill,  too,  for  the  intellectual 
prospects  of  any  one  but  a  flatboat  pilot, 
that  the  Deacon  consumed  an  immense 
quantity  of  fried  pork  and  buckwheat  cakes. 
As  for  Brown,  he  became  so  nervous  that  he 
could  hardly  eat  at  all.  A  man  who  is  going 
to  fight  against  his  inherited  instincts  always 
realizes  that  he  has  a  hard  fight  before  him, 
even  when  the  instincts  themselves  are  bad 
and  their  owner’s  intention  good ;  how  faint 
must  be  the  heart  of  the  man  who  prepares 
to  war  against  the  better  part  of  his  real  self  ? 
The  Deacon  went  on  deck  to  fortify  himself 
with  a  silent  prayer ;  the  defaulter  stayed 
below  and  fortified  himself  with  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  A  few  moments  later  the  Deacon 
descended  the  cabin  ladder  just  as  Brown 


was  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  then  the  Dea¬ 
con  learned  for  the  first  time  that  his  pro¬ 
posed  attack  would  not  be  unexpected.  The 
effect  was  that  the  Deacon  became  tem¬ 
porarily  demoralized  and  repulsed,  while 
his  antagonist  grew  elated  and  careless, 
allowing  his  hurriedly  organized  wits  to 
disperse  to  their  various  quarters  and  their 
ease. 

But  the  Deacon  had  often  pondered  upon 
and  profited  by  the  scriptural  injunction, 
“  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents.”  To  his  mind  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  consisted  of  dissimu¬ 
lation,  so  with  this  faculty  he  had  become 
remarkably  proficient.  He  postponed  his 
intended  movement  for  an  hour  or  two, 
chatted  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  boat 
and  the  river,  told  a  few  good  stories,  and 
finally  had  the  defaulter  and  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  in  excellent  humor.  Then  he 
picked  up  an  old  newspaper,  apparently  by 
accident,  and  read  various  headings  in  a 
desultory  manner.  Finally  he  read,  as  if  to 
himself, 

“  H’m — ‘  the  Campbellites  intend  to  erect 
a  church  edifice  at  Brackelsville,  and  to  call 
a  pastor.’  W ell,  w'ell !  There  are  more 
church  edifices  and  pastors  in  town  now 
than  people  can  make  use  of.” 

“  That  is  natural  enough,”  laughed  Brown. 
“Churches  and  preachers  in  general  aren’t 
what  the  people  want  so  much  as  they  want 
somebody  who  will  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  way  in  particular.” 

The  Deacon  had  not  expected  so  prompt  a 
response,  but  the  spirit  of  Brown’s  reply 
was  such  as  to  destroy  the  pleasure  which 
the  readiness  of  the  answer  might  have 
called  forth.  The  Deacon  mused  earnestly 
for  a  moment,  though  with  as  straight  a 
face  as  if  he  were  simply  absorbing  addi¬ 
tional  items  of  local  news  from  the  paper  ; 
then  he  replied : 

“  There’s  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that, 
and  yet  people  bein’  as  they  be,  there's  an 
excuse  for  it.  Even  the  apostle  speaks  well 
of  ‘  the  foolishness  of  preachin,’  you  know, 
so  it  isn’t  wonderful  that  folks  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.” 

“  They’re  not  so  fond,  though,  of  the 
foolishness  of  doing  right;  and  of  insisting 
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after  they  get  into  churches,  upon  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  live  righteously.” 

“  H’m  !  ”  breathed  the  Deacon  to  himself, 
“  that’s  what  I  should  call  ‘  abusin’  plain¬ 
tiff’s  attorney.’  He’s  weaker  than  he 
thinks,  but  there’s  no  knowin’  how  he 
may  feel  when  he  finds  out  his  shakiness.” 
Then  the  Deacon  said  aloud  : 

“  That’s  true — that's  very  true.  A  good 
many  people  only  get  far  enough  into  relig¬ 
ion  to  save  their  souls,  or  to  think  they  save 
’em.  An’  when  they  some  day  do  somethin’ 
outrageous,  they’re  a  good  deal  worse  scamps 
than  other  men,  just  because  they  promise 
to  be  better.  But  they  don’t  know  it,  poor 
sinners.” 

The  Deacon’s  concession  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  his  enemy, 
but  it  did  far  more  than  the  old  man  knew, 
for  Walter  Brown  had  been  one  of  the 
model  young  men  whose  names  are  always 
on  church-rolls, — or  were,  less  than  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago.  The  wound  hurt  the  young  man 
severely,  and  the  only  way  he  could  avoid 
showing  his  pain  was  by  laughing  at  it. 

“  All  that  is  because  men  came  to  winder 
whether  they  understand  clearly  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wing.  Bight  and  wrong 
are  merely  relative  terms.” 

“  Not  according  to  Scripture,”  interposed 
the  Deacon. 

“  That’s  bad  for  Scripture,  then,”  said 
Brown. 

The  Deacon  groaned  inwardly.  He  knew 
little  of  philosophy,  except  from  such*  at¬ 
tacks  as  his  own  denominational  journal 
made  upon  it  from  time  to  time.  But  he 
now  had  no  doubt  that  his  antagonist  was 
a  philosopher.  The  good  old  man  speedily 
recovered  his  courage,  however,  for  was 
not  a  philosopher  a  person  who  reasoned? 
Could  a  teacher  of  the  Word  ask  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  listener  than  a  man  of  the  reasoning 
habit?  (The  Deacon  should  not  be  too 
severely  blamed  for  this  blunder,  for  he  had 
never  before  met  an  avowed  philosopher  of 
that  very  common  type  which  makes  reason 
the  bondman  of  rascality.)  The  Christian 
religion,  as  a  logical  system,  was  always  on 
the  Deacon’s  tongue,  ready  for  instant  use ; 
but  never  before  had  he  met  any  one  who 
seemed  intellectually  so  competent  to  re¬ 


ceive  it.  Indeed,  the  Deacon  could  not 
imagine  how  Brown,  with  such  a  habit  of 
mind,  had  not  long  ago  been  brought  under 
conviction,  unless  it  was  that  the  Lord  had 
reserved  him  as  a  special  gift  for  the  Dea¬ 
con  :  on  suspicion  that  such  might  be  the 
case,  the  good  old  man  breathed  a  fervent 
thank-offering  to  heaven,  and  began  work 
in  earnest. 

“  I  s’pose  you  don’t  believe  in  the  Bible, 
then?” 

“  Not  as  a  safe  guide  for  business  men,” 
said  the  defaulter,  filling  his  pipe  anew. 

“Just  what  I  say,”  remarked  Lugwine, 
looking  longingly  at  Brown’s  tobacco-pouch. 
Brown  accepted  the  hint,  while  the  Deacon 
cast  a  withering  glance  at  the  Bottomite, 
and  proceeded : 

“Jesus  thought  it  good  enough.” 

“  But  Jesus  wasn’t  a  business  man,”  sug¬ 
gested  Brown. 

The  Deacon  winced,  but  continued : 

“  He  was  better  ;  he  taught  something 
that  included  everything  else — business  and 
all.” 

“  But  his  followers  don’t  reach  him  when 
he  talks  of  business.” 

“  Abusing  plaintiff’s  attorney  again,”  said 
the  Deacon  to  himself.  “  That’s  just  where 
he  was  before,  but  bless  me !  where  am  I  ? 
I  don’t  get  along  any  faster  than  he  does.” 
The  Deacon  made  a  mighty  effort  to  say 
something  that  would  put  him  upon  the 
track  he  wished  to  follow,  and  at  last  he 
said : 

“  Don’t  you  believe  in  Jesus  ?  ” 

The  defaulter  wanted  to  answer  boldly, 
but  he  did  not  find  lying  so  easy  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  discussion  as  it.  was  in  business, 
so  he  hid  his  face  with  a  cloud  of  smoke 
before  he  answered : 

“  No.” 

The  Deacon  would  have  suspected  the 
young  man  of  untruthfulness  had  he  not 
suspected  him  of  being  a  philosopher.  At 
length  he  said : 

“  Do  you  believe  in  anything  in  place  of 
him?” 

“  Yes — myself,”  answered  Brown. 

“Well,”  drawled  the  Deacon,  concealing 
his  horror  with  great  success,  “  it’s  first  rate 
to  believe  in  somebody  that  you’re  well 
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acquainted  with,  and  that  you  know  is  all 
right.” 

A  telling  shot  hurts  us  less  when  it  is 
fired  at  random,  than  when  it  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  aim.  Brown  glared  at  the  Dea¬ 
con  with  eyes  like  those  of  a  wild  beast 
about  to  spring,  and  the  fact  that  the  old 
man  was  still  leisurely  looking  up  and  down 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper  was  more 
enraging  than  if  he  had  seemed  to  have 
made  his  remark  maliciously,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  silence  was 
becoming  extremely  unpleasant  to  Brown, 
who  could  devise  no  appropriate  retort ;  and 
when  it  was  finally  broken,  the  defaulter 
would  have  preferred  it  intact  again,  for  it 
was  old  Lugwine  who  spoke,  and  he  uttered 
only  the  words,  “  that’s  so.” 

The  Deacon  finally  spoke  again,  and  un¬ 
folded,  modestly,  sincerely  and  ably,  the 
orthodox  idea  of  Christ  and  his  work.  He 
did  it  without  interruption,  for  Brown’s 
temper  in  subsiding,  left  its  owner  perfectly 
listless,  though  once  or  twice  the  habit 
of  the  scholar  made  him  wish  he  might  be 
other  than  he  was,  that  he  might  improve 
in  certain  points  the  Deacon’s  statement  of 
doctrines  which  he  himself  had  many  a  time 
enunciated  more  clearly  than  the  Deacon 
was  doing.  The  old  man  closed  his  exor¬ 
dium  with  prayer  (silent)  and  went  upon 
deck,  from  which  position  he  shouted  that 
the  boat  was  nearing  Memphis,  and  he 
should  lay  her  ashore  long  enough  to  go 
to  the  post  office.  Lugwine  volunteered  to 
accompany  him,  and  when  the  couple  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boat,  Lugwine’s  movements 
were  so  full  of  mystery  that  Soole  and  Tan¬ 
ker  cautiously  snuffed  the  air'  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  their  messmate  had  been 
drinking.  Finally,  the  Bottomite  edged 
gently  toward  Brown  and  whispered  : 

“You  kin  read  writin’,  can’t  you?” 

“  I  think  I  can,”  replied  Brown,  after  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation. 

“  W ell,  I  used-to  could  do  it,  too,”  said 
Lugwine,  but  my  eyes  ain’t  as  good  as  they 
wuz.  An’  here’s  my  wife  gone  an’  sent  me 
a  letter — I  dunno  who  she  got  to  write  it, 
but  she  said  she  wuz  goin’  to  send  me  one 
to  Memphis.  Would  you  mind  readin’  it 
to  me  ?  I  might  git  the  Deacon  to  do  it,  I 


spose,  but  then — well,  he  ain’t  exactly  my 
kind.” 

Brown  meekly  swallowed  the  compliment 
implied  by  Lugwine’s  closing  sentence,  but 
stated  that  he  felt  delicate  about  hearing 
family  details  of  which  he  had  no  right  to 
know. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  that,”  said  Lugwine, 
cheerfully.  My  gals  ain’t  big  enough  to 
git  married,  nur  the  boys  to  go  to  jail,  so  I 
reckon  tlier  hain’t  no  secrets  in  it.  Fire 
away.” 

Thus  assured,  Brown  read  the  missive,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  painstaking  copy : 

“  *  Deer  Kane,  i  take  mi  pen  in  han  ur 
Mriar  Trugg  duz  to  say  im  well  an  the 
childeren  tu.  Jim  mudley  shot  a  painter.* 
it  bit  him  fust  an  he  dide  aftur.  emery 
Ginnison  is  in  jale  fur  shutin - ’  ” 

“  Shuttin’  ?  ”  queried  Lugwine,  “  why,  a 
man  can’t  be  put  in  jail  for  shuttin’  any¬ 
thing.” 

“  Shooting  is  what  is  meant,  I  imagine,’'’ 
said  Brown,  scrutinizing  the  letter  closely. 

“  That’s  more  like,”  said  Lugwine, 
“  shootin’  is  sometimes  likely  to  git  a  man 
in  jail — if  he  gits  caught.  Gosh  ! — I  most 
forgot — who  did  he  shoot  ?  ” 

“  *  Shutin’  bud  Peters,’  ”  continued 
Brown. 

“  Hooray  !  ”  exclaimed  Lugwine ;  “  shot 
a  deppity  sheriff !  Mebbe,  though,”  con¬ 
tinued  Lugwine,  suddenly  calming  himself, 
as  he  noticed  a  peculiar  look  on  Brown’s 
face,  “  mebbe  you’ve  been  a  deppity  sher¬ 
iff?” 

“  Never !  ”  exclaimed  Brown,  earnestly, 
and  continued : 

“‘Nance  Biurd  is  run  away  weth  Sy 
Green,  i  wish  you  wuz  home  tante  the 
sam  plase  wethout  you.  i  hope  god  ell 
bring  you  bale  safe,  im  a - ’  ” 

“Got  stuck?”  asked  Lugwine.  “Mriar 
Trugg  ain’t  over-handy  at  writin’,  I  s’pose.” 

“  I  guess  I  can  make  it  out,”  said  Brown. 
“  ‘  Pm  as  ever,  your  loving  wife.’  That’s 
all.” 

“Much  obliged,”  said  Lugwine,  taking 
the  letter,  looking  it  over  with  some  curios¬ 
ity,  and  then  folding  it  awkwardly  and  put- 
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ting  it  into  a  box  in  'which  he  generally 
kept  fish-bait.  “Mebbe  I  ken  do  you  the 
same  naberly  turn  some  day  when  your  eyes 
breaks  down.” 

Brown  turned  away,  and  walked  forward. 


The  last  words  he  had  really  read  in  Mrs. 
Lugwine’s  letter  were  : 

“ - im  prane  tu  God  fur  that  stranger 

feller  fur  i  no  theirs  sumthin  trublin  his 
mind.” 


WAYS  OF  SAYING  THE  CHILDREN. 


One  of  the  evils  that  challenge  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  observing  and  benevolent  people  in 
every  village,  is  the  condition  of  the  poor 
children.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  problem  of  their  treat¬ 
ment,  education  and  reform,  is  more  easily 
solved  in  the  city  than  in  the  village.  And 
yet  to  city  and  to  village  it  is  equally  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  solution  equally  an  effort  of 
religious  and  humane  duty.  These  ragged, 
vagrant,  hungry,  untrained  children,  will 
inevitably  be  the  criminals  of  their  com¬ 
munities  ;  they  will  hereafter  prey  upon 
property,  threaten  personal  safety  and  life, 
tempt  the  children  of  the  virtuous,  by  their 
crimes  and  diseases  poison  their  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  if  female  children,  become  like 
“  Margaret,  mother  of  criminals,”  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  a  line  of  paupers,  thieves,  prosti¬ 
tutes  and  murderers.  Society  has  neglected 
them,  and  they  will  recompense  society  ten¬ 
fold  in  offences  and  crimes. 

Moreover,  these  children  of  poverty  are 
the  “  little  ones  ”  of  Christ,  and  heirs  of 
immortal  life.  The  Christian  is  bound  to  for¬ 
get  his  own  personal  comfort  and  to  seek  to 
bring  them  under  the  light  of  his  Master’s 
truth.  How  shall  he  do  it  ? 

We  will  sketch  some  of  the  modes  found 
serviceable  in  the  cities,  beginning  with  The 
Industrial  School. 

A  poor  district  is  selected,  where  there  is 
much  over  crowding,  and  much  consequent 
poverty,  misery  and  crime.  Some  ladies  of 
influence  in  other  quarters,  are  induced  to 
associate  themselves  together,  with  two  or 
three  of  them  as  officials,  to  form  an  “  Indus¬ 
trial  School  Association.”  Then  a  plain 
room  with  a  basement  or  other  room  for 
kitchen  and  dining-room  is  chosen,  fur¬ 
nished  with  school  desks  and  table,  and  an 
agent  sent  out  to  pick  up  the  children. 


One  teacher-,  a  missionary,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  good  “  object  teacher,  ”  is  employed 
steadily,  while  the  ladies  assist,  according 
to  their  convenience.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  a  crowd  of  ragged,  dirty,  impudent 
little  girls  and  noisy  boys,  gather  at  the 
door  of  the  school-room,  having  heard  of 
“  free  soup  ”  and  garments  given  out.  They 
assail  the  teacher  with  slang  words,  they  fly 
over  the  benches,  and  now  and  then  a 
missile  goes  through  the  windows.  The 
teacher,  if  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
maintains  an  unruffled  calm.  Soon  she 
has  flattered  a  big  boy,  and  secured  his 
assistance  ;  one  she  shakes,  and  another  she 
coaxes  ;  at  length,  order  is  secured,  and  the 
first  duty  is  performed,  of  registering 
names. 

Now,  first  of  all,  cleanliness  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  boys  are  sent  to  wash  hands 
and  face,  and  comb  or  cut  their  hair,  under 
some  one  who  can  oversee;  the  girls  are 
despatched  afterwards  to  the  wash-room  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Larkspur  and  carbolic 
soap  are  freely  applied.  The  girls  are  put 
soon  at  plain  sewing  on  material  for  their 
under-clothes,  and  here  the  assistance  of 
ladies  is  indispensable.  A  skillful  object 
lesson  on  animals,  enchains  the  boys,  and 
then  they  are  led  to  the  first  lessons  with 
“  sounds  ”  (instead  of  letters),  and  the  first 
counting  of  beans  or  objects. 

If  they  can  read,  the  teacher  gives  them 
interesting  chapters  in  the  reading-book,  or 
sets  them  at  their  first  writing.  A  plate  of 
soup  at  recess  is  something  which  they  all 
appreciate,  and  they  are  made  aware  that 
they  can  earn  shoes  and  garments  by  good 
conduct,  and  industry.  In  the  afternoon, 
they  are  put  at  some  industrial  branch,  like 
box-making,  printing,  or  even  sewing.  If 
they  are  obliged  to  go  from  school  at  an 
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early  hour  to  earn  their  living,  they  are 
encouraged  to  it,  and  even  money  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  aid  them  in  starting  their  street 
trades.  The  teachers  soon  enter  into  the 
life  of  these  poor  children,  find  what  their 
struggles  are,  and  what  their  troubles  and 
wants,  and  acquire  an  influence  over  the 
little  vagrants.  The  young  vagabonds  are 
like  all  other  children.  They  are  won  over 
by  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  feel  at  once 
words  of  praise  or  commendation.  Their 
wild  habits  insensibly  drop  from  them. 
They  are  unconsciously  touched  by  the 
influence  of  pure  and  refined  women  near 
them.  The  girls  become  ashamed  of  their 
foul  language  and  bold  manners.  The  boys 
govern  their  tongues  and  their  tempers. 
They  learn  the  first  steps  of  civilization,  in 
learning  to  control  themselves,  in  being 
orderly,  and  in  doing  steady  and  regular 
work.  At  first  they  cannot  understand  why 
persons  in  a  comfortable  and  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  should  come  down  among  them  to  teach 
them  and  help  them.  They  suspect  some 
sinister  motive.  But  gradually  the  thought 
dawns  on  them  of  disinterested  kindness, 
and  they  no  doubt  get  glimpses  in  their 
souls  of  something  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  used  to.  In  the  girls’  minds, 
there  rises  up  an  ideal  of  purity  and  good¬ 
ness  which  was  unknown  before.  The  basis 
of  all  improvement  with  the  vagrant  and 
semi-criminal  class,  is  the  habit  of  regular 
labor.  This,  at  first,  with  both  boys  and 
girls,  is  very  hard  to  implant ;  but  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  working  together,  the  fondness  for 
the  teacher,  the  effect  of  festivals,  prizes  and 
gifts  won  by  good  conduct,  gradually  attract 
them  to  ways  of  regular  work.  Cleanliness 
and  decency,  too,  begin  to  have  a  new  charm. 
The  frowzy  and  forlorn  little  girl  of  the 
street  has  a  new  pleasure  in  her  own  appear¬ 
ance  W'ith  a  clean  dress,  well-brushed  hair, 
and  washed  face.  For  the  first  time,  decent 
under-clothing  gives  her  a  new  sense  of  self- 
respect.  She  has  a  pleasure,  too,  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  needle,  and  in  learning  to  make  her 
own  little  articles  of  dress.  She  is  begin¬ 
ning  thus,  in  the  Industrial  School,  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  proper  life  of  woman.  Good  food, 
too,  changes  her  pallid  and  sharp  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  rosy  color  and  the  rounded 


cheeks  of  childhood  come  back  to  the  little 
worn  face.  It  is  many  a  day  since  she  has 
had  a  warm  covering  against  the  winter 
blasts,  or  good  shoes  and  stockings  for  the 
wet  and  snow.  All  these  things  gradually 
civilize  her.  Though  subdued,  the  teacher 
has  still  to  be  careful  in  managing  her. 
She  is  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  temper, 
and  wild  and  ungoverned  ways.  Other  and 
older  girls,  too,  are  continually  seeking  to 
lead  her  astray  to  the  haunts  of  vice.  There 
are  also,  in  every  poor  quarter,  men,  brutish 
in  appetite,  who  have  an  abnormal  and 
fiendish  pleasure  in  degrading  these  young 
children  of  poverty.  Their  enemies  are 
innumerable.  Then  their  homes  are  no 
safeguard.  They  are  often  damp  and  un¬ 
comfortable  cellars,  or  crowded  attics  where 
several  families  live  together.  Then  the 
smell,  the  close  air,  the  quarrels  and  foul 
vices  of  the  lodgers  naturally  make  the 
home  the  most  disagreeable  place  which  the 
poor  girl  can  frequent.  She  longs  con¬ 
tinually  for  free  air  and  new  scenes,  and 
without  doubt  it  is  the  overcrowded  tene¬ 
ment  house,  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  by  its  bad  examples  and  disagreeable 
surroundings,  has  driven  the  poorer  young 
girls  of  the  city  into  vicious  courses.  The 
teacher  in  the  Industrial  School  has  an  up¬ 
hill  work  in  resisting  the  influence  of  these 
various  surroundings,  but  she  tells  the  wild 
little  girl  of  better  and  sweeter  homes, 
where  people  really  love  one  another,  and 
where  they  are  pure  and  good.  She  reads 
to  the  child  of  One  who  especially  loved  the 
poor  and  unbefriended,  and  who  bore  our 
sorrows  and  shared  our  temptations,  that 
He  might  raise  us  to  a  better  life. 

The  poor  girl  finds  it  not  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  mighty  and  unseen 
Person,  sympathizing  with  every  calamity 
and  misfortune  of  the  children  of  earth.  She 
goes  back  from  the  school  to  her  squalid 
home,  inspired  with  a  new  life  and  able  to 
bear  the  ills  of  poverty  and  resist  its  tempt¬ 
ations  as  she  never  was  before. 

We  know  one  instance  of  an  Italian  girl 
from  an  Industrial  School,  living  in  an 
overcrowded  attic  with  several  families 
where,  as  she  said,  she  could  hardly  bear  to 
live,  going  out  every  night  to  sell  flowers  at 
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the  theaters.  The  girl  was  sweet  in  man¬ 
ner,  very  pretty,  and  at  the  most  dangerous 
age ;  she  was  constantly  catching  glimpses 
on  the  stage,  of  a  strange  and  brilliant  life ; 
she  was  full  of  imagination  and  romance, 
and  though  gentlemen  were  constantly  kind 
and  attentive  to  her,  and  some  seeking  to 
lead  her  astray,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
young  flower-seller  has  led  as  pure  and  vir¬ 
tuous  a  life  as  any  maiden  of  the  city.  She 
said  once,  “  Oh,  I  see  so  many  bad  sights ! 
But  whenever  I  have  any  temptation,  I 
think  to  myself,  ‘  What  would  Miss  Lattine 
(her  teacher)  say,  if  I  should  do  this  ?  and 
that  keeps  me  all  right.’  ” 

In  the  Industrial  School,  everything  tends 
to  order,  industry  and  purity.  Perhaps  its 
best  influence  is  from  the  self-denying  ladies 
who  leave  their  comforts  and  come  down 
for  one  or  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  to 
help  these  unfortunate  children.  They  as¬ 
sist  in  sewing,  or  teach  book-lessons,  or  read 
little  moral  stories  to  the  girls.  The  teacher 
is  strengthened  by  their  sympathy,  and  the 
scholars  feel  especially  the  influence  of  their 
refinement,  and  of  the  self-denial  of  their 
efforts.  The  contact  gives  the  young  girls 
a  new  conception  of  goodness  and  disinter¬ 
estedness  :  the  lady  has  a  new  experience  in 
thus  coming  close  to  poverty.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  gradual  influence,  such 
as  this  of  the  Industrial  School,  continued 
on  year  by  year,  should  finally  reform  the 
youth  of  the  whole  district  near  it.  Such 
influences  are  pervasive  and  almost  irresist¬ 
ible.  As  class  after  class  of  young  girls  go 
forth  from  such  schools,  to  become  domes¬ 
tics  or  factory  and  shop  workers,  they  are 
found  not  to  fall  into  idle,  vagrant,  or  disso¬ 
lute  modes  of  life ;  they  do  not  inherit  the 
intemperate  habits  of  their  parents,  and 
they  almost  uniformly  grow  up  as  honest, 
decent  and  respectable  working  girls.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand,  though  born  amid  vice 
and  intemperance,  becomes  a  prostitute  or 
drunkard.  The  effect  of  the  School,  tells 
immediately  on  the  records  of  crime.  The 
sources  of  supply  for  female  criminals  are 
diminished.  Thus,  in  New  York  City, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Industrial 
Schools  were  founded,  an  army  of  female 
vagrants  was  committed  to  the  city  prisons 


every  year,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  this  catalogue  of  crime,  “  Vagrancy  ” 
includes  all  who  were  arrested  for  street¬ 
walking,  drunkenness,  or  for  any  of  the  acts 
connected  with  prostitution. 

In  1860,  5,880  girls  and  women  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  vagrancy.  In  1870,  only  671,  or 
a  reduction  of  more  than  5,000  for  this  sin¬ 
gle  offence.  Yet  during  that  time  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  city  has  increased  fifty  per 
cent.;  the  stream  of  foreign  immigration 
has  left  here  its  weakest  and  poorest  sub¬ 
jects,  and  we  have  suffered  in  the  civil  war, 
and  in  great  business  panics,  all  the  special 
influences  which  cause  the  increase  of  crime. 

Why  cannot  some  similar  effort  to  this  be 
put  forth  in  our  villages  and  small  towns  ? 
Almost  every  community,  of  any  size,  is 
cursed  with  a  number,  greater  or  less,  of 
vagrant  and  marauding  children.  They 
spend  their  days  nominally  doing  chores, 
tending  cattle,  running  errands,  and  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  streets  and  orchards. 
At  night  they  are  often  thieving,  or  joining 
in  bad  company  on  the  village  corners,  and 
gradually  growing  up  as  criminal  children. 
They  have  more  against  them,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  than  similar  little  ones  in  the  cities ; 
they  are  usually  of  some  notorious  family, 
where  crime  and  pauperism  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  for  generations,  and  all  bad  tenden¬ 
cies  have  acquired  a  reduplicated  power 
from  transmission. 

They  are  known  and  marked,  too,  as  of 
bad  blood  and  bad  name.  Respectable  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  faith  in  their  ever  doing  well, 
and  so  they  fall  gradually  into  the  position 
of  a  fixed  vagrant  class. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  either,  to  organize  a  com¬ 
bined  movement  for  their  improvement. 
People  in  villages  do  not  like  to  interfere 
with  other  people,  even  if  these  are  poorer, 
and  though  they  do  it  for  their  benefit. 

The  idle  and  bad  are  left  more  to  them- 

« 

selves  than  in  cities.  Religious  differences, 
too,  come  in  more  intensely  in  small  com¬ 
munities,  than  in  large.  If  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  priest  may 
not  approve  of  Protestant  efforts  of  charity 
among  them.  Then  the  ladies  themselves, 
from  different  sects,  are  united  wdth  more 
difficulty  than  in  the  city.  Still  earnest  and 
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humane  people  could  overcome  all  these 
obstacles.  They  have  only  to  hire  a  plain 
room,  make  such  arrangements  as  were 
spoken  of  in  the  City  Industrial  Schools, 
employ  a  missionary  woman  at  moderate 
cost,  collect  the  children  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  ladies,  and  they  could  soon  es¬ 
tablish  an  agency,  which  would  diminish 
the  number  of  young  growing  criminals,  as 
much  as  similar  enterprises  have  done  in 
New  York — the  same  influences  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effects. 

The  young  scapegraces  of  the  village,  the 
petty  thieves,  little  beggars  and  bold  girls, 
would  soon  be  found  transformed  into  decent, 
industrious,  law-abiding  children.  The  girls 
would,  probably,  early  take  situations  as 
domestics  in  families,  or'  places  of  work  in 
factories.  The  boys  would  soon  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  farms,  or  would  go  forth  to 
seek  for  honest  work. 

The  enterprise  would,  indeed,  be  expen¬ 
sive,  but  it  would  pay  its  cost  in  lessening 
the  expenses  of  crime  and  pauperism.  We 
usually  estimate  that  a  school  with  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  fifty  scholars,  where  the 
children  have  one  meal  a  day  and  are  partly 
clothed,  would  cost  for  rent,  food,  supplies, 
teacher’s  salary,  and  everything,  a  little  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This 
expense  could,  of  course,  be  greatly  reduced 
in  money,  if  benevolent  people  sent  in  sup¬ 
plies. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  crime,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  a  single  neg¬ 
lected  vagrant  girl,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
is  estimated  by  careful  computation,  to  have 
cost  by  crimes  and  offences  of  her  and  her 
progeny,  over  one  million  dollars  to  her 
county. 

There  is  another  class  of  children  in  our 
large  cities,  who  require  quite  different 
measures  of  relief.  They  form  that  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  youth  who  are  drifting  about 
without  home  or  friends.  They  are  a  non¬ 
descript  class,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  ele¬ 
ments.  Young  girls  come  to  the  city  from 
the  country,  following  some  wicked  adver¬ 
tisement,  or  expecting  to  get  work  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  find  themselves  on  the  street 
without  a  shelter ;  children  are  driven  from 


decent  homes  by  the  quarrels  of  parents,  or 
by  the  ill  treatment  of  step-mother  or  step¬ 
father;  others  cannot  bear  a  home  where 
drunkenness  and  vice  prevail;  others  are 
orphans,  set  suddenly  adrift;  others  are 
boys  from  the  canals,  or  who  have  come  here 
from  the  country  to  make  their  fortunes,  or 
have  landed  in  emigrant  ships. 

The  thousand  chances  of  life  in  a  city, 
with  over  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
entrepot  of  a  great  immigration,  are  contin¬ 
ually  leaving  boys  and  girls  on  the  streets 
without  a  home  or  shelter.  This  class  will 
grow  up  naturally  to  be  the  youthful  crimi¬ 
nals  of  the  metropolis.  Such  a  class  exist 
in  large  numbers  in  New  York,  but  they 
must  also  be  found  in  smaller  numbers  in 
other  cities.  The  first  effort  should  be  to 
provide  a  decent  shelter  for  these  children. 
They  cannot  be  put  in  a  place  of  legal  re¬ 
straint,  for  they  are  not  legally  vagrant, 
having  all  some  nominal  occupation. 

The  best  plan  is  to  open  a  plain  room, 
which  may  be  used  at  once  as  school,  chapel, 
sitting-room  and  dining  place.  With  this, 
let  there  be  connected  sufficient  bath  and 
wash-rooms.  Then  there  needs  to  be  a 
small  room  for  the  kitchen,  another  for  a 
laundry,  and  a  large,  plain  loft  with  many 
windows,  and,  if  possible,  a  shaft  through 
the  roof  for  ventilation.  This  loft  should 
be  equipped  with  double  iron  bedsteads 
with  one  bed  over  the  other,  as  in  ships’ 
bunks.  The  beds  should  be  of  straw  or 
husk,  and  the  bedding  wai-m  and  comfort¬ 
able.  In  the  school-room  there  must  be  a 
set  of  little  lockers,  each  with  a  separate 
key,  in  which  the  boys  could  stow  their 
clothing  and  valuables.  A  table  should  also 
be  added,  with  little  boxes  in  which  each 
boy  could  deposit  his  savings.  The  room 
should  be  warmed  by  stove  heat,  and  steam 
had  better  not  be  employed.  There  must 
be  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
in  the  house,  and  an  incessant  washing  and 
scrubbing  of  everything  connected  with  it. 
When  the  lads  are  admitted,  the  first  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  establishment  will  be  with  the 
vermin.  These  can  only  be  exterminated 
by  forcing  each  lad  to  bathe,  and  compelling 
his  under-clothing  to  be  thoroughly  washed. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
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place  thoroughly  cozy  and  comfortable, 
giving  the  sort  of  accommodations  that 
working  boys  like.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  light  in  the  room  ;  a  place  to  dry  wet 
clothes  and  warm  the  feet,  and  facilities  for 
thorough  washing.  The  habits  of  these 
lads  are  very  extravagant,  so  that  an  effort 
should  be  made,  at  once,  to  induce  them  to 
save  their  pennies.  A  night-school  must  be 
provided  and  attendance  rigidly  enforced. 
But  the  teaching  should  be  lively  and  essen¬ 
tially  practical.  After  school  hours,  inno¬ 
cent  .games  of  chance  should  be  permitted, 
or,  if  the  room  can  be  provided  for  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  the  lodgers  should  be  allowed  a  play 
at  gymnastics.  The  meals  should  be  merely 
tea  and  bread  and  butter,  with  oatmeal  or 
an  occasional  meat  stew.  Small  payments 
should  be  required  for  all  this,  and  collected 
as  strictly  as  possible.  The  lads  should  not 
feel  that  they  are  the  recipients  of  charity, 
but  lodgers  in  their  own  hotel.  Those  who 
are  very  destitute  can  have  their  lodgings 
and  meals  advanced  to  them  till  they  are 
able  to  repay,  or  can  be  fitted  out  with 
blacking  boxes  or  newspapers  to  start  them 
in  business.  There  will  be  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  such  a  house,  with  a  judicious  super¬ 
intendent,  in  maintaining  thorough  order,  as 
the  boys  get  “  a  great  deal  for  their  money  ” 
and  are  quite  aware  of  that  fact. 

The  great  evil  with  all  such  institutions 
is,  that  they  seek  to  keep  their  subjects  and 
show  them  to  the  public  as  an  evidence  of 
their  work  of  charity.  The  aim,  however, 
ought  to  be  constantly  to  diminish  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lodgers  and  to  scatter  the  children 
abroad  in  homes  and  in  natural  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  best  place  for  a  child  is  never 
an  institution,  but  a  home ;  and  the  more 
the  poor  are  thrown  on  natural  laws  and 
under  individual  influence,  the  better  for 
them. 

A  lodging-house  of  this  kind,  whether  for 
boys  or  girls,  is  not  usually  attended  with 
great  expense.  If  each  lad  pays  in  his  15 
or  18  cents  per  day,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
net  expense  for  the  whole  year  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  sheltering,  feeding,  instructing  and 
caring  for  him,  with  all  items,  except  those 
for  permanent  expenses  of  construction,  will 
only  be  about  thirty  dollars.  In  a  prison, 


the  cost  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum. 

The  effect  of  such  an  agency  as  this  on 
drifting,  homeless  boys  and  girls,  is  almost 
inevitably  to  convert  them  into  steady  and 
industrious  youth.  Those  who  would  have 
been  thieves  become  honest  workers.  Those 
training  to  be  idlers  and  vagabonds  acquire, 
unconsciously,  working  habits.  The  incip¬ 
ient  burglar  grows  up  a  steady  mechanic, 
and  the  lawless  rover  of  the  city  streets  be¬ 
comes  a  decent  western  pioneer.  The  girls 
are  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  improve. 
The  radical  troubles  with  them  are  laziness, 
shiftlessness  and  want  of  self-respect.  Such 
qualities  should  have  no  sentimental  treat¬ 
ment.  When  an  “  erring  child  of  poverty  ” 
burns  her  under-clothes  rather  than  wash 
them,  she  must  be  taught  by  whatever 
means  that  work  is  the  first  condition  of 
goodness.  A  lodging-house  for  girls  will 
seek  immediately  to  teach  its  lodgers  com¬ 
mon  things.  They  must  learn  how  to  scrub 
and  sweep,  to  set  table  and  cook,  to  wash 
and  iron ;  then,  if  intelligent,  they  may  be 
trained  to  work  on  the  sewing-machine,  or 
in  dress-making,  or  nice  laundry  work. 
Self-respect  has  to  be  implanted  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  most  absolute  cleanliness.  The 
peculiar  defect  of  such  girls  is  their  want  of 
thoroughness;  and,  in  every  way,  thorough 
work  must  be  inculcated.  Great  efforts 
should  be  made  to  break  off  the  relations 
of  these  young  girls  with  all  kinds  of 
doubtful  characters,  male  and  female.  The 
aim  must  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  remove 
them  from  the  temptations  of  a  large  town, 
and  place  them  as  domestics  in  families. 

It  is  probable  that  often  in  these  lodging- 
houses  the  only  word  of  religious  truth 
which  ever  reaches  the  street  boy  or  girl  is 
heard  in  their  little  religious  meetings. 
Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  to 
stand  up  in  the  Newsboys’  Audience  Room 
of  New  York  and  watch  the  sharp  and 
intelligent  faces  of  three  hundred  of  these 
lads  of  the  streets  as  they  listen  for  the 
first  time  to  some  earnest  practical  religious 
teaching.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  a  boy 
may  be  there  on  the  verge  of  great  tempta¬ 
tion  or  crime  who  may  never  appear  there 
again,  and  on  whose  darkened  soul  a  little 
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ray  of  divine  truth  may  produce  a  change 
and  moral  reformation  which  no  words  can 
estimate.  Such  establishments,  by  their 
various  influences,  act  upon  the  children  of 
the  street  as  certainly  and  beneficently  as 
the  spring  sun  upon  the  frozen  soil.  They 
have  saved  to  society  in  New  York  city 
thousands  of  quick-witted  boys  and  girls. 
Why  should  not  similar  houses  on  a  small 
scale  be  opened  in  all  our  large  towns  ?  The 
same  class  of  children,  though  in  smaller 
numbers,  must  exist  there,  as  in  New  York. 
The  charity  is  cheap  and  most  effective. 

As  an  example  of  its  influence  in  New 
York  we  would  mention  only  one,  out  of 
hundreds  of  instances — the  case  of  a  boy 
who  was  growing  up  as  a  petty  thief  in  the 
Five  Points.  He  was  received  into  one  of 
these  houses  and  then,  after  a  time,  sent  to 
a  farmer’s  home  in  Indiana.  Plere  he 
earned  money  and  educated  himself,  be¬ 
came  a  teacher,  and  finally,  came  on  to  Yale 
College  to  work  his  way  through  by  his  own 
labor.  He  was  graduated,  and  then  entered 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  he  will 
soon,  in  all  probability,  be  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Cases  like  this  can  be  found,  in  great 
numbers,  on  the  records  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  New  York.  They  prove  how 
profound  and  how  successful  the  influence  of 
religious  reform  is,  if  begun  early,  even  with 
the  most  neglected  youth  of  the  great  city. 

Christianity  has  only  begun  its  conquests 
with  the  poorer  classes  of  civilized  countries. 
It  will  yet  organize  its  forces  so  as  to  reach 
all  the  outcast,  ignorant  and  destitute  per¬ 


sons  who  form  the  great  army  of  unfor¬ 
tunates  in  every  Christian  country.  It  will 
found  and  establish  Industrial  Schools, 
Reading  Rooms,  Lodging  Houses,  Model 
Tenements,  and  Chapels  for  the  poor — all 
guided  not  merely  by  religious  impulse,  but 
by  the  great  principles  of  political  economy ; 
and  will  produce  such  effects  with  these  and 
similar  instrumentalities  that  the  great  tide 
of  vice  and  misery  in  all  civilized  lands  will 
be  arrested  and  turned  back.  We  have  not 
at  all  seen  as  yet  in  the  world’s  history 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  Christianity 
supported  by  science.  It  is  not  at  all  in¬ 
credible,  that  even  in  this  century,  prosti¬ 
tution  may  be  diminished  by  a  combined 
effort  in  civilized  countries,  as  much  as  in- 
temperafnce  has  been,  and  that  the  great 
evil  of  organized  pauperism  may  receive  as 
heavy  a  blow  as  that  of  organized  slavery 
has  done  in  this  generation. 

The  world,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  has 
seen  certain  habitual  unnatural  vices  com¬ 
pletely  pass  away  from  civilized  society, 
under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  until  they  are  scarcely  known  even 
by  name.  Why,  in  another  two  thousand 
years,  may  it  not  see  the  more  open  evils  of 
Pauperism,  Prostitution,  Intemperance  and 
Slavery  completely  disappear  ?  Or,  if  this  be 
too  short  a  period  to  expect  so  great  changes 
— for  “  great  is  the  leisure  of  heaven  ” — we 
may  still  look  forward  at  the  close  of  yet 
other  centuries  to  a  more  complete  Chris¬ 
tian  social  reform,  and  be  assured  that  the 
prayer  of  ages  will,  at  length,  be  answered, 
and  “  the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.”  Charles  L.  Brace. 


ALL  ROUND  THE  YEAR. 

All  round  the  year  the  sun  shines  bright, 
The  pale  moon  sheds  her  softer  light ; 

The  day  a  brilliant  beauty  shows, 

The  night  in  drowsy  stillness  goes ; 

The  massive  links  of  mountain  chains, 
The  dimpled  swells  of  fertile  plains, 

The  boughs  of  trees,  the  roots  of  flowers, 
At  least  are  always  here, 

And  Nature  keeps  her  sacred  powers 
All  round  the  year. 
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All  round  the  year  the  brave  hearts  beat, 

The  ruddy  limbs  are  strong  and  fleet ; 

With  youth  and  health  the  tokens  lie 
Of  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye  ; 

No  chilling  influence  need  we  know 
In  Summer’s  shine  or  Winter’s  snow; 

Warm  hands  to  clasp,  warm  lips  to  press, 

Warm  friends  forever  dear; 

Warm  life,  and  love,  and  happiness 
All  round  the  year. 

All  round  the  year  the  trusting  soul 
May  find  the  word  of  promise  whole; 

The  eye  of  Faith  once  firmly  stayed 
No  doubt  can  move,  no  sorrow  shade ; 

The  flight  of  time,  unknown  above, 

Breaks  not  our  Father’s  boundless  love; 

Unbroken  be  the  tranquil  light 
That  folds  our  lesser  sphere, — 

As  ever  pure,  and  calm,  and  bright, 

All  round  the  year. 

Then  mourn  not,  friend,  the  cutting  air, 

The  fields  so  white,  the  trees  so  bare ; 

Let  no  false  grief  employ  your  tongue, 

Nor  wish  the  year  forever  young  : 

The  flower  must  fade,  the  leaf  must  fall ; 

But  one  great  Power  is  over  all : 

If,  thro’  the  ceaseless  round  of  change, 

One  changeless  Will  appear, 

Unmoved,  undaunted  may  we  range 
All  round  the  year. 

Elaine  Goodale. 
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Solomon  said,  “  Though  thou  shouldest 
bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with 
a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him.”  This  is  good  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  argument  and  exhortation  are 
not  made  for  everybody,  but  only  for  the 
elect.  The  principle  knows  no  sex,  and, 
with  all  our  chivalry  and  gallantry,  we  must 
expect  to  see  some  women  resolutely  wear¬ 
ing  the  cap  and  bells.  Our  comfort  is  in 
knowing  that  feminine  instinct  and  acute¬ 
ness  are  on  the  side  of  wisdom  rather  than 
folly,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  larger  number 
of  elect  ladies  than  of  wise  men.  It  is  to 
these  elect  ladies  we  desire  to  address  some 


hints  touching  their  personal  habits  in  soci¬ 
ety,  of  which  they  form  so  influential  a 
part. 

A  Christianity  that  does  not  affect  the 
social  life  must  be  a  barren  sentiment 
instead  of  a  pervading  spirit.  It  can  neither 
renovate  the  man  nor  convert  the  world.  A 
mummy  is  very  good  in  a  museum,  but 
quite  useless  in  the  street  and  market-place. 
A  Christian  lady  ought  to  be  a  very  positive 
force  toward  improvement  in  the  region 
where  her  faculties  have  chief  play  and 
power ;  and  any  yielding  on  her  part  to  the 
false  methods  around  her  is  so  far  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  her  Christianity.  Any  excuse 
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that  she  is  only  one,  and  can  therefore  ac¬ 
complish  nothing,  is  altogether  unchristian  ; 
for  the  cardinal  axiom  of  the  Christian  is 
that  God  is  the  majority,  and  that  He  is  on 
our  side.  A  Christian  lady  can  afford  to  be 
brave,  and,  single-handed,  act  the  true  re¬ 
former. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  in  our  civilized  con¬ 
dition,  that  in  families  that  are  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  hard  labor  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  the  boys  are  always  brought  up  to 
work  and  the  girls  as  surely  brought  up  to 
be  idle.  The  boys  after  leaving  school  or 
college  naturally  gravitate  to  commerce, 
law,  medicine,  science  or  divinity;  but  the 
girls  at  a  like  period  begin  to  play  the  fine 
lady,  spending  their  day  in  pretty  idleness. 
Dressing,  visiting,  attending  receptions  or 
parties,  reading  very  light  literature,  playing 
upon  the  piano — these  are  the  staple  modes 
of  using  or  abusing  the  best  hours  of  life. 
The  only  question  that  seems  to  be  asked 
is,  “  How  can  I  best  amuse  myself.”  You 
see  at  once  what  a  hot-house  culture  of  self¬ 
ishness  this  is.  Is  the  girl  ever  going  to  be 
married  ?  Then  she  is  here  preparing  to  be 
an  encumbrance,  not  a  help-meet,  to  her 
husband.  The  thousand  and  one  occasions 
of  married  life  which  call  for  self-denial  will 
only  provoke  discontent  and  fretful  opposi¬ 
tion  in  a  mind  thus  trained  to  self-indul¬ 
gence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  domestic 
misery  comes  from  the  harshness  and 
unsympathetic  nature  of  the  husband,  but  I 
also  have  no  doubt  that  a  full  share  of  it 
comes  directly  from  the  utter  selfishness  of 
the  wife,  brought  up  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  seek  her  own  trifling  gratification. 
Many  a  time,  indeed,  the  husband’s  lack  of 
sympathy  is  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  spoiled  young  wife. 

Now,  elect  lady,  put  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  Teach  your  daughters  to  per¬ 
form  some  useful  tasks  daily  and  regularly. 
If  your  housekeeping  does  not  afford  scope 
enough  for  this,  apportion  to  them  useful 
works  for  the  neighbor's.  There  are  the 
poor  to  visit  and  assist,  there  are  the  sick  to 
whom  they  may  minister,  if  it  be  only  to 
carry  a  cheering  bunch  of  flowers.  Lay  out 
each  day’s  duties  for  each  on  the  evening 
previous.  Bring  up  the  maidens  to  the 


great  idea  that  life  is  for  work,  and  that 
play-time  is  only  for  recreation,  and  they 
will  soon  discover  that  there  is  a  higher 
happiness  in  work  than  in  play.  Young 
women  thus  trained  will  attract  sensible 
young  men,  and  not  perfumed  beaux,  and 
marriages  may  be  expected  that  will  ensure 
domestic  comfort  and  harmony  with  mutual 
helpfulness  of  husband  and  wife.  Can  it  be 
that  to  such  a  scheme  you  prefer  the  butter¬ 
fly  life  of  a  fashionable  girl  for  your  daugh¬ 
ter  ?  To  your  eyes  is  there  a  fascination  in 
the  ball-room  and  its  childish  prattle  ?  Is 
talk  of  dances  and  dresses  your  ideal  of 
conversation?  Do  you  count  costume  and 
decoration  subjects  on  which  the  mind 
grows  strong?  You  are  old  enough  to  have 
a  better  judgment.  But,  perhaps,  you  are 
willing  to  endure  these  follies  in  your  child 
and  to  encourage  them  for  the  sake  of  win¬ 
ning  a  rich  husband  for  her  as  the  prize.  I 
would  first  like  to  ask  you,  elect  lady,  if 
rich  husbands  are  confined  to  fashionable 
society.  And  then  I  would  suggest  the 
question  whether  rich  husbands  are  gener¬ 
ally  the  best  husbands.  If  you  can  make 
out  an  affirmative  to  both  these  questions, 
then  I  will  grant  that  you  have  some  color 
for  your  course.  Now  the  lack  of  a  rich 
husband  does  not  imply  the  getting  a  poor 
husband.  There  is  a  large  region  between 
riches  and  poverty,  the  region  which  Agur 
considered  the  happy  land ;  a  region  w:here 
a  sufficiency  to  sustain  does  not  become  a 
redundancy  to  enervate;  and  it  strikes  me 
that  the  best  material  for  husbands  is  found 
in  this  vita  media.  Moreover  the  youth  who 
is  never  so  happy  as  in  his  party  dress  is 
not  apt  to  appreciate  anything  that  has  a 
soul  in  it,  and  I  believe  your  daughter  has 
a  soul ;  or  am  I  mistaken  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  another  reason  for  en¬ 
dorsing  the  butterfly  theory.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  notion  that  if  your  daughter  is  out 
of  “  society  ”  she  might  as  well  be  in  Sahara 
or  Kamschatka,  and  you  have  brought  your¬ 
self  to  believe  that  the  only  “society”  on 
earth  is  that  which  is  distinguished  by 
white  kid  gloves  and  “  germans.”  Did  you 
ever  soberly  think  of  the  possibility  of  life 
outside  of  the  charmed  circle  ?  It  is  humbly 
believed  by  some  that  men  and  women,  both 
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old  and  young,  who  have  had  brains  and 
hearts,  have  managed  to  enjoy  life  without 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  fashion. 
Some  have  even  dared  to  think  that  true 
refinement  is  best  cultivated  in  a  less  artifi¬ 
cial  atmosphere  than  that  of  a  ball-room. 
Possibly  you  would  find  for  yourself  and 
daughter  a  sense  of  independence  in  parting 
company  with  “society,”  which  would  itself 
be  a  new  and  pleasing  sensation,  closely 
allied  to  the  sense  of  power.  Then  there 
are  other  pleasurable  trovers  in  this  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellion.  You  would  find  that  the 
purse  was  not  so  emaciated.  The  tax  on 
mothers  (or  rather  fathers)  for  the  butterfly 
system  is  formidable.  Laces  and  silks  are 
very  expensive,  and  the  expense  grows  mar¬ 
velously  when  they  reach  you  through  the 
French  modiste,  who  alone  can  make  them 
presentable.  Carriage  hire  (for  walking 
would  ruin  your  standing  at  once)  makes  a 
most  unsatisfactory  bill.  Your  own  enter¬ 
tainments  (for  you  cannot  be  receiving  with¬ 
out  giving)  must  be  prepared  in  a  style  that 
is  afflictive  to  economy.  And  then  you  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  little  luxury  in  your 
parlors  fitted  to  the  eyes  of  your  fashion¬ 
able  friends  rather  than  to  your  own ;  and 
then,  you  know,  that  a  man  waiter  costs 
you  twice  the  price  of  a  comely  maid. 
Now,  to  be  freed  from  these  expenses  is  no 
small  triumph  of  the  inward  man.  Then 
think  of  the  precious  time  rescued  from  the 
relentless  demands  of  a  fashionable  visiting 
list,  time  for  improving  your  mind  in  whole¬ 


some  reading  and  for  valuable  house  enter¬ 
prises  ! 

Now  I  take  it,  elect  lady,  that  you  will 
have  a  more  respectable  opinion  of  yourself 
and  daughters  when  you  leave  the  vulgar 
crowd  of  fashion,  and  seek  truth  rather  than 
show.  You  will  wonder  why  you  ever  ex¬ 
posed  your  life  to  the  petty  envies,  jealous¬ 
ies  and  ambitions  of  “society,”  when  the 
nobler  sphere  of  King  Lemuel’s  mother  was 
open  to  you.  I  have  said  nothing  of  your 
Christianity  as  yet.  That  has  a  far-reaching 
view.  That  looks  beyond  marriage  and 
giving  in  marriage.  It  sees  a  life  for  which 
this  is  a  preparation.  It  measures  methods 
and  manners  here  by  this  view.  It  demands 
a  soul  growing  in  appreciation  of  truth, 
adding  to  its  stores  of  wisdom,  enlarging 
its  area  of  usefulness,  pleasing  God  rather 
than  man,  guarding  against  worldly  seduc¬ 
tions,  resisting  the  evil,  strengthening  the 
moral  faculties,  and  thus  developing  the 
true  woman.  Does  going  to  a  fashionable 
church  on  Sundays  meet  all  this  ?  for  that 
is  the  amount  of  religious  salt  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  woman’s  life. 

Elect  lady,  I  will  not  insult  you  with  such 
a  question.  I  hope  to  meet  you  and  your 
daughters  in  Heaven.  And  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  the  way  thither  does  not 
lead  down  to  Vanity  Fair.  And  so  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  and  your  daughters  will 
be  wise  women  and  give  the  fools  a  large 
berth.  You  will  magnify  woman  and  glo¬ 
rify  home.  Howard  Crosby. 
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So  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  event  ever 
took  place  at  Kerr’s  Ford.  It  happened 
years  ago,  but  it  is  the  gossip  of  the  village 
to  this  day ;  you  hear  dark  allusions  to  it  at 
tea-parties  or  the  church  sewing  circle,  as  to 
a  legend  belonging  to  the  far,  out-lying 
regions  of  iniquity :  at  the  drug-shops  or 
about  the  stove  at  the  post  office,  however, 
it  is  openly  talked  of,  when  the  magnates  of 
the  village  are  assembled,  and  with  illy 
concealed  pride.  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  may  have  their  murders  and  gigantic 


frauds ;  but  Kerr’s  Ford,  also,  has  had  her 
mystery,  her  sensation  which,  with  head¬ 
lines,  filled  a  column  of  the  county  news¬ 
paper. 

The  ■whole  story  hinges  on  the  appearance 
of  a  stranger.  Colonel  Caldwell,  with  the 
Judge,  and  Phipps  the  undertaker,  claim  to 
have  first  seen  this  man  ;  he  was  coming  up 
the  street  as  they  were  sitting  in  front  of 
Bryce’s  store  smoking  their  cigars  after 
dinner,  one  October  afternoon. 

“  I  noticed  the  man,”  the  Colonel  is  wont 
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to  say.  “  The  Judge,  he  just  had  asked  me 
about  my  pigs.  4  Caldwell,’  he  says,  ‘how’s 
pork  with  you  ?  ’  and  I  says,  ‘  Pretty  fair, 
considerin’  the  scarcity  of  chestnut  mast — 
(chestnuts  failed  entire  that  year) — when 
I  noticed  this  man.  Coming  di-rect  to  us, 
crossin’  by  Hobbes’s  grist-mill.’  ‘  Here’s 
a  tramp,’  I  says.  Not  that  tramps  or 
strangers  was  any  novelty  in  Kerr’s  Ford. 
I’d  seen  three  go  through  the  town  that 
very  week,  cornin’  up  from  Coalport.  It’s 
a  regular  sink  of  iniquity — that  town.  But 
I’ve  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and  I  seen  at 
a  glance  this  man  was  different  from  any¬ 
thing  that  even  Coalport  could  produce  in 
the  way  of  rascality.  ’Twan’t  his  clothes, 
though  they  might  have  been  his  sleepin’ 
apparel  in  the  gutter  •  an’  ’twan’t  his  lean, 
shakin’  hands.  Lots  of  men  in  our  own 
town  is  no  better  off  till  they’ve  driven  a 
nail  in  their  coffins  in  the  mornin’ ;  and 
’twan’t  that  his  cheek  was  yellow  and  sunk 
like  a  corpse’s,  neyther.  ’Twas  his  eye,  sir. 
As  soon  as  I  seen  that  fellow’s  eye,  I  says 
to  Phipps,  ‘  Here’s  a  man  would  cut  your 
throat  for  a  quarter  dollar.’  I  can  see 
through  human  nature  better  ’n  most  men, 
if  I  do  say  it.” 

The  man,  just  as  the  Colonel  pronounced 
this  verdict  on  him,  stopped  by  the  curb¬ 
stone. 

“  There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  public 
excitement  in  your  town,”  he  said,  with  a 
hint  of  amusement  in  his  tone ;  “  What 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  A  church  fair,”  said  Bryce,  always  civil 
to  a  possible  patron  of  the  barrel  of  whiskey 
kept  on  tap  at  the  back  of  the  store. 

“  Church  fair  ?  ”  staring  at  the  little,  very 
new,  very  Gothic  stone  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  “Religious  community  here,  I 
reckon?  Pays  a  thumping  salary?  Good 
fat  ground  for  a  young  preacher  to  settle 
down  in,  heh  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Bryce.  “Pretty  fair  salary. 
Though  our  clergyman  don’t  need  it.  He 
has  a  good  income  of  his  own.” 

“  Oh  !  A  good  income  ?  ”  the  man  re¬ 
peated  with  the  same  peculiar  smile.  “  A 
rich  man  preaching  the  gospel  for  a  big 
salary.  Yes.” 

The  Judge  turned  sternly  on  him.  Some- 
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thing  in  his  voice  and  manner  made  the 
men  forget  his  squalid  clothes  and  treat 
him  as  an  equal.  “  He  preaches  the  gospel, 
sir,  because  he  was  called  of  the  Lord  to  do 
it.  Money  would  be  no  temptation  to  him. 
He  belongs,  I  believe,  to  one  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  families  in  Western  New  York — the 
Harbours.” 

“  Harbour?”  with  a  sudden  stride,  which 
brought  his  eager,  lean  face  close  to  Bryce’s. 
“  Nicholas  Harbour  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  his  name  is  Nicholas.  Here  he 
comes,  by  the  way.  You’d  better  come  in 
and  take  something,”  said  Bryce  uneasily. 
The  clergyman  was  the  embodiment,  in  his 
eyes,  of  gentility  as  well  as  godliness,  and 
he  had  no  mind  to  be  seen  by  him  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  new  companion. 

“  Clergyman,  eh  ?  Good  income  ?  ”  mut¬ 
tered  the  fellow,  watching  the  slight,  black- 
coated  figure  as  it  came  alertly  up  the 
shaded  street.  “  No,  I’ll  not  go  in ;  I  want 
nothing  to  drink.  I’ve  drunk  too  much 
already.” 

The  men  laughed  as  he  slunk  quickly 
away,  going  down  an  alley.  “  I  offered  a 
guess,”  the  Colonel  used  to  say,  when  telling 
the  circumstance,  “  as  to  how  much  liquor 
he  had  put  out  of  sight  in  the  year,  and  I 
told  ’em  that  he’d  cut  any  man’s  throat  for 
’levenpence.  But  if  I’d  foreseen  that  he’d 
have  upturned  Kerr’s  Ford  as  he  did — took 
out  the  underpinnings  from  the  foundations, 
as  one  might  say — me  and  Phipps,  being 
burgesses,  would  have  made  short  work 
with  him  that  very  day.” 

The  young  clergyman  came  up  the  street 
with  a  quick,  buoyant  step.  The  wind  was 
bracing  ;  the  sky  arched  higher  to-day  over 
this  hill  and  river  than  he  had  ever  seen  it 
before  ;  the  distance  was  a  vivid,  sunny 
blue.  The  village  lay  on  rising  ground,  and 
stretches  of  autumn  woods  and  rich,  peace¬ 
ful  farms  sloped  down  from  it  on  every  side. 
His  church  was  new,  and  finished  according 
to  his  own  taste,  even  to  the  crimson  cush¬ 
ions.  (The  Judge  had  wanted  dark  blue.) 
His  congregation  believed  that  every  word 
in  his  sermons  glowed  with  holy  fire :  even 
the  carnal-minded  of  the  village  men,  like 
Bryce  and  Phipps,  treated  him  with  a  pro¬ 
found  respect.  Mr.  Harbour  did  not  pre- 
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cisely  describe  his  position  in  Kerr’s  Ford 
as  “  good,  fat  ground  on  ■which  to  camp ;  ” 
but  he  certainly  did  think  of  it  with  com¬ 
placency.  It  seemed  to  him  as  a  direct  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  virtuous  life  by  Providence ; 
though,  being  a  genuine  young  fellow  at 
bottom,  he  did  not  put  this  idea  into  words. 

His  father  had  been  a  noted  banker,  in 
New  York  ;  then  a  defaulter,  then  a  convict. 
He  had  died  in  prison.  His  elder  son  John 
had  inherited  the  taint  of  blood.  At  twenty 
he  was  old,  and  exhausted  in  dissipation 
and  vice.  Nicholas  had  turned  his  back 
upon  both  father  and  brother,  and  with  the 
money  left  him  by  a  good,  Christian  mother, 
had  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  and 
taken  this  charge  on  the  hills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Nobody  in  Kerr’s  Ford  knew  the 
history  of  his  family.  Why  should  they? 
He  had  washed  his  hands  clean  of  the 
accursed  stain.  Now  and  then  he  had 
received  begging  letters  from  his  brother 
John,  and  always  sent  him  money.  But  the 
gulf  -was  like  that  between  Dives  and  Laz¬ 
arus,  and  Mr.  Barbour  had  little  doubt  as 
to  which  brother  was  secure  for  all  eternity. 

There  were  many  minor  causes  to-day  to 
contribute  to  his  comfortable  complacency. 
Just  below  Bryce’s  store  he  met  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ladies  from  the  church  fair :  there 
were  two  or  three  portly  matrons  in  black 
alpacas  and  blacker  fronts ;  Miss  Ann  Hyde, 
thin,  watchful  and  aggressive  as  a  colley 
driving  stupid,  fat  ewes ;  and,  a  little  be¬ 
hind,  a  group  of  pert,  pretty  girls.  They 
surrounded  him,  eager,  vehement,  all  talk¬ 
ing  at  once.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  listened 
with  an  anxiety  which  he  strove  to  subdue 
into  a  benign  attention.  It  hardly  suited 
the  dignity  of  his  calling  to  be  concerned 
about  the  raffled  cake,  or  grab-bag,  and  yet 
it  was  all  important  that  the  church  should 
have  a  stained  rose  window. 

“  Pierce  has  agreed  to  charge  nothing  for 
the  dishes,  and  what  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Harbour,  ice  cream  should  be  a  plate  ?  We 
don’t  want  to  be  exorbitant,  you  know. 
But  people  ought  to  be  generous,  consider¬ 
ing  the  cause  is  the  Lord’s — ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly.  Very  good  in 
Pierce,  I’m  sure,”  ejaculated  the  bewildered 
pastor. 


“  And  Miss  Sarah  Clevedon  has  consented 
to  assist.”  The  pastor’s  wandering  eye 
grew  steady  at  this.  “  Not,”  pursued  Miss 
Hyde,  “  that  the  girl  will  be  of  any  real  use. 
The  most  eccentric,  unreliable  person  !  But 
it  will  give  tone  to  the  affair  to  have  her 
name.  The  social  status  of  the  Clevedons 
will  induce  many  to  take  interest  in  our 
efforts,  who  care  nothing  for  a  well  cooked 
supper,  or  even  for  our  noble  purpose.” 
Miss  Hyde  was  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Female  Missionary  Society.  Her 
language  was  noted  in  Kerr’s  Ford,  for  its 
scope  and  dignity  of  expression. 

“  We  ought  not  to  reckon  on  such  things,” 
said  Mr.  Harbour  gently.  “  The  Master, 
you  know,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.” 

And  yet,  as  he  walked  on  with  them  to 
the  hall  where  the  fair  was  to  be  held,  he 
knew  that  he  did  reckon  on  these  things. 
“  The  social  status  of  the  Clevedons  ” 
weighed  not  a  little  with  him,  even  in  his 
feeling  for  Sarah.  It  illuminated  all  his 
thoughts  of  that  beautiful  young  person  as 
the  gold  back-ground  does  the  pictures  of 
medieval  Madonnas.  He  was  angry  at 
himself.  Could  he  not  keep  even  his  love 
pure  and  high — above  the  paltry  level  of 
caste  considerations  ?  The  young  man 
knew  his  own  weakness.  He  remembered 
that  once  in  London,  when  his  cab  was 
stopped  at  the  entrance  to  a  certain  street 
belonging  to  a  noble  Duke,  because  none 
but  liveried  equipages  were  allowed  to 
pass,  how  he  stood  for  an  hour,  looking  at 
these  privileged  conveyances  and  their 
occupants  with  a  homage  nearly  akin  to 
awe.  It  was  absurd  to  pay  the  same  hom¬ 
age  to  this  village  aristocracy — to  Sarah’s 
family,  with  their  ancestry  of  a  circuit 
judge,  a  country  squire,  and  a  far-off  signer 
of  the  Declaration.  But,  with  the  whole 
population  of  the  county,  he  did  it. 

Miss  Hyde  drew  him  aside  when  they 
were  within  the  hall.  For  twenty  years 
Miss  Hyde  had  been  manager  of  village 
etiquette,  indispensable  at  wedding,  fair  or 
funeral.  She  had  a  claim  to  speak  with 
authority  in  church  matters,  different  from 
that  of  pastor  or  deacons,  but  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  by  the  people. 

“  The  Holts  and  Burwells  are  talking  of 
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applying  f°r  pews,”  she  said  triumphantly. 
“  The  good  cause  moves.” 

Mr.  Harbour  Lowed.  The  blood  mounted 
to  his  cheek  with  pleasure. 

“  With  the  Clevedons,  we  shall  then  have 
all  of  the  best  people  in  Kerr’s  Ford,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “It’s  quite  right!  With  such  a 
church  and  such  preaching  we  ought  to  fill 
our  pews  with  a  certain  class.” 

Mr.  Harbour  skillfully  separated  himself 
from  Miss  Hyde.  Her  vulgarity  and  snob¬ 
bishness  annoyed  him.  Yet  he  was  just  as 
pleased  as  she  that  the  influx  to  the  church 
was  to  be  of  “  a  certain  class.” 

Mrs.  Wilcox  next  seized  his  arm.  “  See 
the  post  office,  Mr.  Harbour.  An  arch  of 
evergreen,  paper  flowers,  colored  lamps — 
you  understand  the  design  ?  Lillie  Bassett 
inside  in  white  muslin  and  blue  wreath — 
oh,  it  will  be  charming !  You  have  done  so 
much  to  elevate  our  aesthetic  tastes  and 
love  of  the  beautiful !  I  sit  in  the  church 
now  on  Sunday,  and  look  up  at  the  carved 
arches  and  the  stained  glass  and  crimson 
cushions,  and  remember  the  days  of  poor, 
dear  Mr.  Stone,  when  we  worshiped  over 
the  market-house!  The  old  gentleman  was 
always  so  busy  with  those  wretched  miners 
at  Coalport  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of 
cushions  or  carvings.  They  used  to  crowd 
in  and  fill  up  some  of  the  best  seats  in 
church.  Dear  knows,  a  beautiful  church 
wTould  have  been  thrown  away  on  them !  ” 

Mr.  Harbour  glanced  at  her  sharply.  Did 
she  intend  a  covert  sarcasm  ?  But  no  :  her 
fat,  good-natured  face  was  smiling  and 
placid  as  ever.  It  was  natural  that  she 
should  wish  to  see  the  best  seats  filled  with 
people  of  position  rather  than  grimy  coal- 
heavers.  But  he — ?  He  told  himself  that 
they  were  all  alike  ; — souls  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  near  the 
door,  a  hush  of  the  clamor  to  decorous 
silence;  even  Miss  Hyde  lowered  her 
student  tones  to  a  well-bred  murmur ;  the 
Holts  and  Burwells  were  coming  in  and 
with  them  Sarah  Clevedon.  She  was  an 
erect  young  girl  with  brown,  earnest  eyes, 
dressed  more  simply  than  any  woman  in 
the  room.  But  people  rarely  remembered 
Sarah’s  dress  or  anything  about  her  but  her 


eyes,  the  meaning  of  which  always  strangely 
remained  with  you  after  she  was  gone. 
Mr.  Harbour  watched  her  as  she  passed 
through  the  room,  detained  by  one  eager 
group  after  another.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  did  not  know  that  since  she  was  a  child 
she  had  been  regarded  as  a  princess  by 
these  tradesmen’s  wives  and  daughters, 
simply  because  she  was  born  an  heiress? 
Could  it  be  possible  that  she  did  not  see 
how  vulgar  and  coarse-grained  they  were  ? 
She  did  not  seem  to  see  it.  They  were  her 
friends  whom  she  had  known  and  loved 
since  she  was  a  baby ;  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  criticise  their  minds  or  manners,  any 
more  than  to  quarrel  with  the  beeches  on 
the  village  street  because  they  were  not 
oaks.  When  she  sat  down  beside  little 
Miss  Maddox,  the  tailoress,  there  was  a 
deference,  almost  approaching  humility,  in 
her  manner.  True,  the  poor  little  deformed 
woman  was  almost  a  saint,  thought  the 
clergyman,  but  what  fine  instinct  taught 
that  reverence  to  the  girl?  He  never  had 
felt  it  himself.  How  delicate  and  rare  she 
was,  this  lady  of  his  love!  With  all  her 
cordial  sweetness,  no  one' could  be  familiar 
with  her.  She  would  have  held  a  prince  as 
far  apart  from  her  as  she  did  poor  little 
Sam  the  cobbler. 

Presently,  he  went  up  and  joined  her, 
going  from  stall  to  stall.  The  effect  upon 
him  was  curious.  Grab-bag,  and  post  office 
slowly  sank  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
universe ;  even  the  rose-window,  for  which 
all  this  mighty  pother  was  made,  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  the  end  of  life  and  human 
action;  it  was  in  its  place  a  useful  thing. 
But  its  place  was,  after  all,  a  small  one. 
Yet  Sarah  had  not  said  a  word  concerning 
grab-bag  or  rose-window.  Was  it  because 
she  was  so  simple  and  true  that  this  hurly- 
burly  appeared  to  him  paltry  and  foolish  ? 

He  left  the  hall,  walking  beside  her  dowm 
through  the  low-lying  meadows  towards 
Clevedon  Place.  He  remembered  the  flurry 
and  fever  of  the  last  few'  days  as  a  man 
might  who  had  ended  a  long  race  and  found 
a  mean  tinsel  crown  in  his  hands.  If  he 
could  win  this  woman  he  could  leave  all 
vulgar  fever  forever  below  him  and  rise  to 
the  hight  on  which  she  dwelt.  To  see 
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Sarah  Clevedon  among  these  other  women 
was  like  hearing  a  noble  song  sung  in  the 
chaffering  market-place.  They  reached  the 
gate  and  passed  under  the  great  elms  to 
the  house,  which  was  old,  and  not  without 
a  certain  stateliness  of  affluence  and  com¬ 
fort. 

“  It  imports  a  good  deal  in  the  character 
of  a  woman,”  said  Mr.  Harbour,  continuing 
his  thoughts  aloud,  “  to  have  been  born  to 
an  inheritance  like  this,  haunted  by  the 
legends  of  an  honorable  family.” 

Sarah  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  “  I 
am  very  fond  of  the  old  house,”  she  said 
simply,  “  and  I  believe  the  Clevedons  were 
honest  folk.” 

Mr.  Harbour  winced  at  this  as  though  he 
had  been  cut  to  the  marrow.  He  had  gath¬ 
ered  some  flowers  to  give  her  as  they  walked 
— white  Stars  of  Bethlehem  veined  with  pale 
blue.  He  let  them  fall  suddenly.  He  felt 
as  though  his  hands  were  tainted. 


But  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
know.  Why  should  she  ever  know?  He 
was  not  guilty  because  his  father  had  chosen 
to  become  a  thief,  and  his  brother  a  brute. 
Why  should  he  bear  tlreir  punishment? 
Sarah  had  neither  parent  or  kinsfolk  to  ask 
troublesome  questions.  She  was  her  own 
mistress.  If  he  married  her,  perhaps  when 
years  had  passed,  when  their  lives  and  souls 
had  grown  close  together,  sitting  by  the  fire 
some  winter  evening,  he  would  dare  to  tell 
her  the  shameful  story,  which  would  then 
seem  vague  and  unreal  as  a  dream. 

To  be  just  to  the  man,  he  loved  Sarah 
very  sincerely,  and  he  was  nearer  to  her  just 
then  than  ever  before,  and  sorely  tempted. 

His  eyes  while  he  reasoned  were  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  hill;  they  were  very  fine 
speaking  eyes.  Sarah  had  no  doubt  that 
his  spirit  was  now  lifted  in  high  commun¬ 
ing;  he  was  a  veritable  St.  Augustine  in 
her  eyes ;  she  was  apt  to  make  saints  and 
heroes  out  of  every  day  people,  but  for  this 

^bero  and  saint  she  could  find  no  halo  too 
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with  tears.  She  turned  her  head  from  him, 
knowing  that  the  eager  pleading  look  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

AVhat  was  this  ?  Did  he  love  her  ? 

“  How  still  the  woods  are !  ”  she  said,  hur¬ 
riedly  ;  “  I  think  we  shall  have  a  storm  before 
morning.” 

Mr.  Harbour  did  not  know  what  she  said. 
He  knew  that  she  trembled,  and  shrank  back 
from  him.  Her  hand,  a  large,  firm  hand  by 
the  way,  was  resting  on  the  stile.  AVhat  if 
he  should  take  it  in  his  own  ?  Tell  her — 

Her  hair  fell  loosely  from  her  hat,  one 
soft  curly  lock  almost  touched  him.  He 
took  it  in  his  fingers.  Since  his  mother 
died,  he  had  never  touched  a  woman’s  hair. 
Sarah  turned  at  the  movement,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

“  Miss  Clevedon — ”  dropping  the  hair, 
and  stepping  back,  his  fingers  nervously 
raised  to  his  chin — “  surely  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  You  know  that  I — ” 

The  gate  at  the  moment  clicked  behind 
him,  and  a  quick  step  sounded  on  the 
gravel.  A  man,  bloated  with  drink,  the 
fumes  of  the  last  glass  strong  about  him, 
stood  before  them. 

“  Are  you  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Har¬ 
bour  ?  ” 

It  was  his  brother  John. 

Nicholas  did  not  speak. 

The  poor  wretch,  looking  at  Sarah,  took 
off  his  rag  of  a  cap,  with  a  grace  wrhich  Mr. 
Harbour  never  possessed. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  but  my 
business  is  pressing.  I  shall  detain  Mr. 
Harbour  but  a  moment.”  He  moved  quickly 
away,  waiting  at  a  little  distance. 

Sarah  looked  after  him  eagerly  with  a 
great  sympathy  and  pity  in  her  face.  “  It 
is  some  poor  creature  from  the  almshouse,” 
she  said ;  “  if  he  needs  food  or  any  help  that 
I  can  give,  bring  him  to  the  house.” 

Mr.  Harbour  bowed  stiffly  without  a 
word,  and  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  trees 
where  his  brother  waited.  AA7hen  lie  had 
reached  him  he  caught  his  arm  without 
speaking,  and  dragged  him  after  him  out  of 
the  grounds.  AA7hen  he  loosed  his  hold, 
John  staggered  weakly,  and  caught  by  the 
fence. 

“  So !  you  have  followed  me !  ”  The 
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clergyman’s  lips  were  parched ;  they  moved 
when  he  had  done  speaking. 

“  You  had  better  spit  out  the  oaths,  Nick,” 
said  his  brother,  laughing ;  “  1  won’t  think 
any  the  less  of  you  for  swearing  under  the 
circumstances.”  He  leaned  his  elbow  on 
the  fence  rail,  steadied  himself,  and  looked 
uneasily  up  and  down  the  dusty  road,  not 
meeting  his  brother’s  eye.  He  had  made  a 
miserable  effort  to  dress  himself  for  the 
occasion.  The  clothes  he  wore  were  an 
evening  suit,  in  rags,  and  patched  at  elbow 
and  knees ;  a  new  paper  collar  showed  at 
his  neck ;  there  was  a  bit  of  gold  lace  on 
the  filthy  cap,  for  John  Harbour  had  once 
been  an  officer  in  the  regular  service.  Under 
the  cap  was  the  lean,  pimpled  face,  freshly 
shaved.  This  hint  of  preparation  raised 
Mr.  Harbour’s  fury  to  white  heat.  It  was 
an  effort  to  approach  Sarah  as  an  equal. 
He  drew  back,  elevated  his  thin  body,  oddly 
conscious  of  his  own  spotless  linen,  and  of 
the  coat  which  was  the  badge  of  his  calling, 
as  well  as  of  his  virtue  compared  with  this 
outcast.  The  sense  of  his  position  vTas 
strong  upon  him.  A  vague  remembrance 
of  Ithuriel  standing  before  the  evil  one 
crossed  his  brain  hazily. 

“  What  is  your  business?  ”  he  asked,  per¬ 
emptorily. 

.  Captain  Harbour’s  eyes  twinkled.  “  My 
business  ?  Loafing  and  liquor,  principally, 
since  I  was  kicked  out  of  the  army.  My 
errand  here  is — ” 

“Begging.  You  need  not  explain.  I  sent 
you  a  cheque  to  New  York  not  a  month 
ago.” 

“  That’s  gone  long  ago,”  filliping  his 
thumb.  “  Now  Nick,  be  reasonable.  You 
have  more  than  your  share ;  all  the  virtue 
and  all  the  money,  too.  There  ought  to  be 
a  divide.  There  was  Lazarus,  now ;  if  the 
dogs  licked  his  sores,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  his  turn  was  coming  hereafter. 
But  I’m  to  be  left  outside  the  gate  in  both 
worlds.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  earnestness  in  the 
last  words,  which  he  turned  off  by  an  uneasy 
chuckle. 

“You  want  money?  How  much?  For 
what  sum  will  you  take  yourself  out  of  my 
sight,  and  never  come  into  it  again?” 


The  chuckle  died  out.  Captain  Harbour 
raised  his  bleared  eyes  to  his  brother’s  face. 
“  You  are  hard,  Nicholas.  Be  patient.” 

“  Patient  ?  Good  God !  How  much  money 
have  you  drained  from  me?  How  many 
times  did  my  father  give  you  a  fresh  start 
in  life?  Oh,  I’ve  seen  other  men  of  your 
sort,  John  Harbour  1  Blood-suckers,  leeches, 
lazy  to  the  very  marrow.  You  shall  cling 
on  me  no  longer.  I  tell  you  that  plainly. 
The  sight  of  you  to-night  draws  the  life¬ 
blood  out  of  me.  Patient !  ” 

Captain  Harbour  was  completely  sobered. 
“  I  did  not  come  to  you  this  time  for  money, 
Nicholas,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

“What  then?”  Mr.  Harbour  tried  by 
this  time  to  control  his  anger,  but  savage 
irritation  broke  through  every  studiously 
modulated  tone.  “  State  your  business  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  Then  let  that 
be  the  end.  You  go  one  way,  I  another. 
Our  paths  be  as  far  apart  as  heaven  and 
hell.” 

John  did  not  answer  him  at  once.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Harbour’s  rage  began  to 
turn  into  a  pity  for  himself.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  stately  house  in  the  quiet  distance 
shaded  by  the  old  elms  ;  he  thought  of  the 
life  waiting  for  him  there  of  dignity,  love, 
holy  work  and  meditation.  Must  he  be 
dragged  away  from  such  a  fate  to  carry  this 
vicious  wretch  ?  Like  a  body  of  death 
fastened  to  his  pure  life  ?  It  was  hard. 
Yet  if  it  was  known  that  this  man  was  his 
brother,  he  could  never  ask  Sarah  to  marry 
him. 

Captain  Harbour-,  who  had  been  picking 
the  lichen  from  the  fence  irresolutely,  spoke 
at  last.  “No,  I  didn’t  mean  to  ask  for 
money  this  time ;  that  is,  for  more  than 
would  keep  me  from  starving.  I’ve  been  a 
leech,  I  know.  I’m  a  mean  devil;  you’re 
right,  Nick.” 

“  What  brought  you  here,  then  ?  ” 

“  What  brought  me  here  ?  ”  suddenly 
standing  erect.  “  Great  God,  look  at  me. 
I’m  a  brute,  and  I’m  only  thirty !  Do  you 
think  I  never  want  to  be  a  man  again? 
It’s  not  pleasant  for  you  to  see  me  reel¬ 
ing  in  the  streets,  lying  in  the  bar-rooms  till 
I’m  kicked  out — what  is  it  to  me  ?  I  can’t 
get  on  my  feet  again  alone,  and  I  know 
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nobody  who  can  help  me — not  a  man  in 
God’s  world  unless  you  do  it.” 

He  was  silent.  His  face  burned  with 
heat ;  great  drops  of  sweat  trickled  down  his 
neck;  the  sham  collar  hung  by  one  corner 
like  a  wet  rag.  Mr.  Harbour  eyed  the  repul¬ 
sive  wretch  with  cold  suspicion,  but  said 
nothing. 

“I  was  in  New  York  last  week.  I  thought : 
‘  I’ll  go  to  Nick.  He  and  I  never  were  inti¬ 
mate.  But  he’s  a  clergyman.’  So  you  are — 
a  man  of  God,  you  know.  I  thought  you’d 
set  me  on  my  legs  again — somehow.”  His 
voice  broke  a  little,  but  he  coughed,  and 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

Still  Mr.  Harbour  did  not  speak. 

“  I  have  no  claim  on  you  Nick,  I  know. 
But  we  had  the  same  mother — once.” 

Nicholas’s  pale  eyes  flashed.  “  We  had  a 
mother;  yes.  Who  was  it  that  brought  her 
gray  hairs  to  the  grave  ?  I  have  no  faith  in 
you,  John  Harbour.  1  know  you.  This 
whining  cant  of  repentance,  is  a  clever 
trick,  but  it  does  not  impose  upon  me.  You 
want  me  to  bring  you  here — here,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  every  chance  of  happiness  I 
have  in  life,  and  to  carry  you  a  dead  weight 
while  you  fool  me  with  promises  of  reform. 
Reform  ?  Bah  !  ” 

Captain  Harbour  waited  immovable  until 
this  tirade  was  over.  It  occurred  to  the 
clergyman  that  the  slouched,  bloated  figure 
had  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  startled  by  a  quick  glance 
which  reminded  him  of  Jack,  his  brother 
Jack,  with  w'hom  he  had  slept  and  played 
when  they  were  very  little  boys. 

“  That  will  do,  Nick.”  The  captain  put 
on  his  cap.  “We’ll  drop  the  subject  now, 
if  you  please.  I  was  mistaken.  Good-bye.” 

Mr.  Harbour  waited  a  moment  irreso¬ 
lutely.  “  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  ”  he 
called  roughly. 

“  To  the  shop  in  the  village.  They’ve 
some  capital  Bourbon  there.  I  feel  like  go¬ 
ing  on  a  big  drunk  to-night.” 

“  Stop !  ”  walking  to  his  side.  “  I’ll  see 
you  in  the  morning,  and  pay  your  way  to 
New  York.  I’ll  send  you  a  stated  sum 
monthly,  as  long  as  you  remain  there.” 

“  No.  I’ll  take  no  more  money  from  you, 
Nick,”  with  a  quietness  which  startled  his 


brother,  and  curiously  added  to  his  irrita¬ 
tion.  “  It  wont  take  much  to  buy  whiskey 
enough  to  make  an  end  of  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

But  the  captain,  with  his  half-soldierly, 
half-drunken  strut,  was  already  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  crossing  the  swampy  meadow. 

The  young  clergyman  watched  him.  There 
was  a  whisper  in  his  heart — “  If  thy  brother 
sin  against  thee,  thou  shalt  forgive  him. 
Until  seventy  times  seven.” 

He  adjusted  his  hat  impatiently,  told  him¬ 
self  there  never  was  so  worthless  a  sot  on 
God’s  earth,  so  damnable  an  incubus  on  a 
decent  man’s  life.  Which  was,  probably, 
true  enough.  Nicholas  had  been  sorely 
tried  and  had  borne  his  trial  with  patience 
for  years. 

The  meadow  was  a  stretch  of  dark,  deep 
weeds,  one  or  two  old  cedars  grew  in  the 
center,  and  then  a  gloomy  shadow. 

Mr.  Harbour  suddenly  remembered  its 
name.  The  Cedar  Pasture.  What  was  it 
that  he  had  heard  of  an  old  shaft  sunk  for 
iron,  and  not  properly  covered?  What  if 
poor  Jack  should  fall  into  it?  He  started 
to  run  after  him,  and  then  stopped  suddenly. 

“  Bah !  He’s  not  born  to  that  sort  of  ill 
luck.  I’ll  send  him  to  New  York  to-morrow, 
and  remit  to  him  regularly.  He’ll  live  to  a 
goodly  old  age,  to  blacken  my  life.” 

He  turned  and  walked  towards  town, 
skirting  the  field.  His  pace  was  angry  and 
hurried.  Captain  Harbour  paused  and 
looked  back  at  him.  In  the  red  evening 
glow  the  figure  crossing  the  dreary  field 
stood  out  clear  and  dark. 

“And  that  is  my  mother’s  son !  ”  muttered 
John  bitterly,  “  and  my  last  chance.” 

He  heard  a  stifled  cry,  and  stared  with 
amazement  over  the  vacant  meadow.  The 
dark  figure  wras  gone. 

Ill  news  flies  fast  in  a  village  like  Kerr’s 
Ford.  In  ten  minutes  there  were  excited 
groups  crowding  from  all  points  to  the 
cedar  meadows,  and  everybody  knew  that 
the  minister  had  fallen  into  the  old  shaft. 

They  stood  about  the  black  gap  from 
which  the  brambles  had  been  torn  away  by 
his  fall,  with  pale  faces,  saying  little.  No 
vulgar  pretension,  or  malicious  sneers  now. 
Here  was  genuine  grief,  genuine  human 
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feeling.  The  women,  black  and  white, 
stood  apart,  sobbing  silently.  Only  such 
men  spoke  as  had  some  practical  suggestion 
to  offer— the  Judge  and  the  young  Holts 
and  Burwells.  The  men  of  fashion  of  the 
village,  with  their  coats  off,  worked  under 
Plumer  the  blacksmith’s,  orders.  They  had 
rigged  up  a  pulley  to  let  a  rope  down. 

Colonel  Caldwell,  on  his  knees,  shouted 
into  the  hole,  “  Mr.  Harbour !  ” 

No  answer. 

“  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  ” 

The  silence  was  like  death.  The  women 
shuddered. 

“  Could  the  first  fall  have  killed  him  ?  ” 
said  Caldwell,  looking  up  to  Dr.  Peters. 

“  Hardly.  The  shaft  is  narrow.  His  fall 
would  be  broken.” 

“  Does  anybody  know  how  deep  it  is  ?  ” 

Old  Mr.  Holt  pressed  forward.  “It  was 
reckoned  sixty  feet  in  my  time.” 

There  was  a  young  girl  standing  apart 
from  the  others.  She  noticed  that  the  men 
unconsciously  spoke  in  whispers,  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead.  She  came  nearer. 

“  He  is  not  dead,”  she  said.  “  God  could 
not  do  that.  Lower  the  rope.” 

They  did  so.  The  iron  bar  at  the  end 
knocked  against  the  sides,  the  stones  and 
clay  rattled  down.  But  no  other  sound 
came  up  from  the  yawning  pit. 

The  Judge  leaned  over.  “  Mr.  Harbour. 
If  you  cannot  speak,  take  the  rope  and  give 
it  a  jerk.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence ; 
but  the  rope  hung  loose. 

The  Judge  stood  upright.  “  W e  are  too 
late,  Doctor.” 

“  No ;  no.  We  forgot.  The  shaft  is,  no 
doubt,  full  of  foul  gases.  The  man  is  stu¬ 
pefied.  A  bunch  of  hay,  quick  !  ” 

The  hay  was  lighted  and  sent  down.  It 
was  at  once  extinguished. 

“I  told  you  so.  More,  more  1  We  must 
burn  it  out.” 

They  began  to  let  down  burning  bundles 
of  it.  The  process  was  slow ;  the  hay  had 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

“In  the  mean  time,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  Harbour  will  die.  Somebody  must  go 
down.” 

Not  a  man  spoke.  In  the  digging  of  a 


well,  a  year  before,  three  laborers  had  been 
killed  by  the  fire-damps.  They  had  all  seen 
their  limp  bodies  as  they  were  dragged  out. 
The  horror  of  it  was  upon  them  still. 

“  Somebody  must  go,”  said  Caldwell, 
looking  around  feebly.  A  woman  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  “You?  Poor  child! 
What  could  you  do?  Mother,  take  Miss 
Clevedon  away.  This  is  no  sight  for  her. 
Come  !  come  !  Who  is  going?  ” 

“  I  am  ready.”  A  man  stepped  forward. 
He  wore  a  ragged  evening  suit ;  carried 
himself  like  a  soldier.  There  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  pallor  on  his  face,  which  ugly  blotches 
made  more  conspicuous. 

The  Judge  hesitated,  the  ropes  in  hi3 
hand.  “Yes — ah — you  mean  that  you  will 
go  down  the  shaft  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  Go  on  !  ”  holding  out  his 
arms.  “  There’s  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

The  Judge  looped  the  rope  about  his 
waist.  “You — you  understand  the  risk,  I 
suppose  ?  It  is  a  good  deal  to  take  for  a 
stranger.  You  know  Mr.  Harbour,  prob¬ 
ably  ?  ” 

The  man  nodded.  “  I  knew  him.  Now 
lower  me.  When  I  jerk  the  rope  once, 
lower  me  farther ;  twice,  pull  me  up,  and 
quickly.” 

They  lowered  him.  In  a  moment  the 
rope  was  jerked  violently  twice,  and  he 
was  dragged  up,  breathless  and  livid. 

“  You  see  !  ”  said  Caldwell.  “  AYe  must 
burn  more  hay.  No  man  will  throw  away 
his  life  in  this  way.” 

John  had  revived  by  this  time.  “There 
is  no  time  to  burn  hay.  Lower  me  again. 
I  am  ready.  I  will  not  come  up  so  soon 
again.” 

The  rope  went  down  again.  Minute  after 
minute  passed  before  the  signal  wras  given. 
It  was  feeble  then,  two  faint  pulls ;  but  the 
weight  was  doubled  on  the  rope. 

“  He  has  tied  on  the  body !  ”  they  mut¬ 
tered,  tugging  away. 

Two  bodies — two  dead  bodies,  as  it 
seemed — were  brought  out  and  laid  on  the 
grass. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  Nicholas  Har¬ 
bour  who  revived  the  first.  His  temperate 
life  and  youth  told  in  his  favor.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes,  Sarah  Clevedon  was  chaf- 
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ing  his  hand.  When  he  stood  up,  she  held 
it  still,  as  though  she  had  been  his  wife, 
and  did  not  blush  before  all  the  people.  It 
seemed  right  and  natural  in  God’s  sight 
that  it  should  be  so. 

“  Who  was  it  that  saved  me  ?  ”  he  said. 
The  crowd  drew  back.  The  stranger  was 
lying  on  the  grass,  his  rags  covered  with 
clay  and  blood,  a  darker  pallor  on  his  face. 
But  there  was  in  it  a  look  which  had  not 
been  there  for  years  ;  a  look  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  innocent  boy  which  he  once 
was. 

The  clergyman  was  seized  with  a  great 
trembling;  he  pushed  them  aside,  ran,  and 
threw  himself  down  beside  him,  held  him 
to  his  breast,  rubbed  the  cold  hands.  They 
did  not  warm  in  his. 

An  hour  ago  he  could  have  saved  this 
man,  soul  and  body.  Now - 

“  I  am  afraid  it’s  of  no  use,”  said  Mr. 
Holt.  “  The  poor  fellow  has  given  his  life 
for  you.”  Nicholas  drew  back  to  make 
way  for  the  physicians. 

He  stood  under  the  cedar.  Sarah  spoke 
to  him  and  touched  him,  but  he  did  not  see 
nor  hear  her.  The  blood  of  his  brother  cried 
against  him  from  the  ground.  He  remem¬ 
bered  Jack,  when  they  were  at  school  to¬ 
gether.  What  a  warm-hearted,  gallant  lit¬ 
tle  chap  he  was.  How  he  fought  all  his 
battles  for  him.  All  the  years  between 
were  wiped  out.  He  thought  of  one  day, 
when  their  mother  took  them  home  on  a 
half-holiday.  How  happy  they  were ;  how 
they  hung  about  her  ;  and  when  they  fell 
asleep,  how  she  was  kneeling  by  their  bed, 
her  arms  about  them  both.  The  very  last 
thing,  they  heard  her  whisper,  “  My  boys — 
my  boys.”  He  knew  now  that  he  could 
have  saved  his  brother,  and  did  not. 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  about  the  pros¬ 
trate  body.  Old  Mr.  Holt  uttered  a  fervent 
“  Thank  God  !  ” 

“  Do  you  feel  better  now,  my  dear  sir  ?  ” 
asked  Doctor  Peters. 

Mr.  Harbour  kneeled  down  beside  him. 
“  Jack  !  ”  he  cried,  “  Jack  !  ” 

Jack  opened  his  eyes,  and  shook  his 
head.  “  Never  mind  me,”  he  muttered. 
“  Don’t  disgrace  yourself  with  these  people, 
Nick.” 


Mr.  Harbour  glanced  around  quickly.  It 
was  disgrace,  damning  and  lasting.  It  was 
to  acknowledge  his  convict  father;  to  give 
up  Sarah,  the  life  which  he  had  planned, 
for  the  hourly,  steady  companionship  of 
this  man.  But  his  face  glowed  with  the 
old  love  of  his  youth. 

“  This  is  my  brother,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “My  mother’s  son.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  startled  silence. 
“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Holt,  “  your  brother  is  a 
brave  man.”  They  had  all  something 
hearty  and  cordial  to  say.  Jack  was  the 
hero  of  Kerr’s  Ford. 

“  Bless  my  soul,  sir,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  drawing  Nicholas  aside,  presently,  “  I 
understand  your  trouble.  My  boy  Tom  is 
precisely  in  the  same  case.  I  cured  him. 
No  better  man  now  in  Detroit.  Sober, 
God-fearing - ” 

“  Cured  him — how  ?  ” 

“  Kept  beside  him,  night  and  day.  Never 
let  him  touch  a  drop  of  the  accursed  stuff. 
Oh,  it  can  be  done !  And,  of  course,  it’s 
your  duty — a  much  nearer  duty  than  the 
people  of  Kerr’s  Ford.” 

The  way  suddenly  seemed  easy  and  plain 
enough  to  him.  For  two  years  he  followed 
it,  needs  not  to  say  with  what  pain  and 
prayers,  and  sometimes  utter  hopelessness. 
His  chief  helper  was  Sarah  Clevedon.  He 
had  thought  poor,  drunken  Jack,  would  be 
the  bar  between  them  ;  he  proved  the 
strongest  bond  to  bring  them  together. 
She  recognized,  as  nobody  else  did,  the 
man  he  once  was  and  yet  might  be,  and 
Jack,  when  with  this  gracious,  simple  wo¬ 
man,  woke  to  his  old  self  again. 

Rose-windows,  and  caste,  and  social  posi¬ 
tion  slipped  strangely  out  of  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  sight,  during  these  two  years  of 
work  for  his  brother  and  for  God;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  them,  he  asked  Sarah 
to  be  his  wife,  he  did  not  even  remember 
his  convict  father,  nor  any  other  considera¬ 
tion  than  they  loved  one  another. 

There  is  no  more  sincere  man  in  the 
ministry  now  than  Nicholas  Harbour,  as 
the  people  at  Coalport  and  Kerr’s  Ford  will 
testify.  His  brother,  Jack,  comes  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  visit.  He  is  in  business,  a 
free-handed,  merry  fellow,  who  will  never 
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be  rich,  people  say.  But  his  cure  is  thor-  But  you  came  just  in  time  to  save  him, 
ough.  He  joins  in  all  of  Sarah’s  admira-  Jack.” 

tion  and  exaltation  of  her  husband.  “  Saved  him?  St.  Augustine?  I  cannot 

“Nicholas  is  like  St.  Augustine,”  she  understand  you,”  exclaims  the  puzzled  Jack, 
said  to  him,  the  other  day.  “  I  was  afraid  Nor  does  her  husband  quite  solve  her  mean- 
once  he  would  be  spoiled  by  the  world,  ing.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


COOK’S  “BIOLOGY.” 


Unstinted  praise  and  blame  have  been 
showered  upon  this  work.  Some  regard  it 
as  mere  rhetorical  bombast ;  and  others 
think  that  it  has  finally  settled  every 
question  that  can  arise  in  religious  specula¬ 
tion.  This  extravagant  praise  is,  of  course, 
groundless ;  but  most  of  the  adverse  criti¬ 
cisms  which  we  have  seen,  are  equally  so. 
It  has  been  charged  that  Mr.  Cook  says 
nothing  new.  As  if  new  theories,  rather 
than  true  theories,  should  be  a  thinker’s 
aim  !  It  is  said  that  he  gets  his  facts  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  and  is  not  an  original  investi¬ 
gator.  As  if  any  specialist,  even  in  his 
own  department,  were  not  vastly  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  reports  of  others,  than  on 
any  labors  of  his  own  !  It  is  further  said 
that  he  is  a  minister  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  anything  about  science. 
Yet  a  man  who  is  well  up  in  the  science  of 
bugs,  their  habits,  mode  of  propagation, 
etc.,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  able,  on 
that  account,  to  settle  any  question  of  re- 
ligious  philosophy.  Such  objections  only 
show  what  a  strong  desire  to  be  disagreea¬ 
ble  can  do,  when  aided  and  abetted  by 
hopeless  mental  flabbiness.  For  these  lec¬ 
tures  claim  to  present  arguments  on  sundry 
important  questions,  and  the  arguments  are 
based  on  facts.  Now,  in  any  such  case,  only 
two  questions  can  arise  :  (1)  Are  the  facts 
as  stated  ?  (2)  Are  the  conclusions  from 
them  logically  drawn  ?  For  the  great  mass 
of  his  facts,  Mr.  Cook  gives  the  check  both 
of  exact  quotation  and  of  exact  reference 
to  a  multitude  of  well-known  scientific 
authorities.  For  the  cogency  of  the  reason¬ 
ing,  we  have  the  book  itself.  All  fruitful 
criticism  of  the  work  must  confine  itself  to 
these  two  points;  any  other  criticism  re¬ 
duces  to  a  mere  statement  of  likes  and 


dislikes.  Reviews  which  confine  themselves 
to  the  rhetoric  and  “  bad  taste  ”  of  the  work, 
have  no  value  for  thought;  while  those 
which  descend  to  the  brutal  insolence  of  ad¬ 
vising  Mr.  Cook  “  to  make  the  best  of  his 
reputation  ”  and  “  settle  ”  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  are  useful  only  as  illustrations  of  de¬ 
pravity. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  work  is 
that  it  discusses  every  outstanding  question 
between  religion  and  science,  and  especially 
that  it  has  quite  demolished  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  This  misconception  is  due, 
partly  to  some  of  Mr.  Cook’s  headings,  and 
partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  average 
reader.  In  fact,  the  work  is  mainly  a  state¬ 
ment  and  criticism  of  materialistic  theories 
of  life  and  mind.  It  is  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  religious  truth,  and  is,  by  far,  the 
most  satisfactory  of  recent  discussions  in  this 
field,  both  in  method  and  execution,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  method.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  need¬ 
lessly  encumber  himself  with  irrelevant  ques¬ 
tions.  If  he  attacks  evolution,  it  is  only 
materialism  which  he  means.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  we  are  told,  “  The  lectures  on  Biol¬ 
ogy  oppose  the  materialistic,  and  not  the 
theistic  theory  of  evolution.”  This  is  wise. 
The  question  of  the  transformation  of  spe¬ 
cies  has  only  a  scientific  interest,  and  is  quite 
indifferent  to  religious  truth-  What  the  the- 
ist  really  wishes  to  know  is  that  behind,  and 
beneath,  and  within  all  transformation,  is 
the  eternal  God. 

Another  most  valuable  feature  of  Mr. 
Cook’s  discussions  is  that  he  does  not 
gather  all  the  scientists  into  one  camp, 
and  all  religious  people  into  another,  and 
then  speak  of  the  warfare  of  religion  and 
science.  Probably  no  more  pestilent  prac¬ 
tice  was  ever  adopted.  It  is  due  partly  to 
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the  general  custom  among  irreligious  dog¬ 
matists  of  baptizing  their  own  beliefs 
science ;  and  partly  to  the  writers  of  “  Rec¬ 
onciliations,”  etc.  As  a  result,  the  idea  has 
got  abroad  that  all  religious  people  are  un¬ 
scientific,  and  all  scientists  are  irreligious. 
This  is  a  gross  injustice  to  scientific  men, 
of  whom  the  vast  majority  are,  and  always 
have  been,  religious.  It  is  no  less  an  in¬ 
justice  to  religion;  as  it  allows  any  irrelig¬ 
ious  dogmatism  to  call  itself  science,  and 
thus  gain  an  influence  and  authority  to 
which  it  has  no  claim.  Hence,  atheism  and 
materialism  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
calling  themselves  science;  and  the  claim 
has  been  so  generally  allowed,  that  it  almost 
passes  for  a  first  truth  that  a  belief  in  God 
and  the  soul,  stamps  one  as  unscientific. 
This  course  is  scarcely  less  prejudicial  to 
scientific  than  to  religious  interests.  In 
Nature  for  November,  1874,  Virchow,  the 
great  physiologist  of  Berlin,  says  :  “  Of  all 
kinds  of  dogmatism,  the  materialistic  is  the 
most  dangerous,  because  it  denies  its  own 
dogmatism,  and  appears  in  the  garb  of 
science;  and  because  it  professes  to  rest  on 
fact,  when  it  is  but  speculation.”  In  truth, 
atheists  and  materialists  have  commonly 
been  little  more  than  scientific  camp-follow¬ 
ers  and  bummers ;  and  it  is  high  time,  in 
the  interests  of  both  justice  and  accuracy, 
to  cease  calling  everything  science,  because 
it  happens  to  be  irreligious. 

It  is,  then,  a  great  relief  to  the  critic  and 
truth-lover,  to  find  a  discussion  which  does 
not  aim  to  harmonize  science  and  religion 
in  bulk;  and  which  recognizes  no  court  of 
appeal  except  facts,  as  interpreted  by  the 
judicial  reason.  We  do  not  understand  that 
Mr.  Cook  appears  as  the  “  champion  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,”  or  of  anything  else  but  what  he 
believes  to  be  truth.  The  question  for  any 
thinker  must  be,  not  whether  a  statement 
or  doctrine  be  scientific  or  religious  ;  but 
whether  it  be  true.  And  this  question  can¬ 
not  be  answered  by  any  amount  of  general 
talk,  but  only  by  bringing  all  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  mind,  in  order  that  good  sense  may 
give  its  verdict.  What  we  want  to  know, 
is  not  whether  religion  and  science  can  be 
reconciled,  but  whether  there  are  good 
grounds,  in  fact,  for  believing  in  God,  in 


the  soul,  and  in  the  moral  administration 
.of  things.  And,  with  regard  to  science,  we 
care  little  to  know  what  science  teaches  ; 
but,  rather,  what  the  facts  teach.  By  a 
very  large  list  of  quotations  from  distin¬ 
guished  scientists  and  philosophers,  Mr. 
Cook  has  enabled  the  reader  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  the  mechanical  and  spiritual  theories 
of  life  and  mind.  In  fact,  great  names  are 
used  throughout  the  work  in  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  fashion  ;  often,  indeed,  with  lit¬ 
tle  discrimination,  but  seldom  so  as  to 
amount  to  a  misrepresentation.  But  along 
with  these  general  and  loose  references, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  exact  quotation 
and  reference,  so  that  the  appearance  of 
mere  bluster  almost  entirely  vanishes.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  use  of  great  names  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  strategic  value.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  “  advanced  science  ”  rests  upon 
dogmatic  assertion,  intellectual  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  appeals  to  authority.  Of  course, 
with  a  thinker,  names  are  nothing  ;  and 
facts  and  reasons  are  everything.  But 
most  people  are  not  thinkers,  and  the  bell¬ 
wether  tendency  is  very  strong  with  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  in  a  popular 
discussion  to  show,  by  extensive  quotation, 
that  the  pretended  unanimity  of  scientists 
in  holding  materialistic  doctrines,  is  a  mere 
pretence.  It  is  even  possible  that,  while 
rather  offensive  to  thinkers,  this  amazing 
familiarity  with  great  authorities  may  be 
more  effective  than  the  argument  with, 
many  readers.  There  is  also  a  certain 
comfort  to  the  critic  in  seeing  dogmatism 
and  large  talk  met  with  dogmatism  and 
large  talk.  Probably  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts  will  deny  that  our  “  advanced” 
scientists  have  dealt  mainly,  of  late  years, 
in  assurances,  rather  than  in  proofs.  Prob¬ 
abilities  have  been  advanced  as  certainties ; 
possibilities  have  been  taken  for  facts  ;  and 
the  opinions  of  a  clique  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  scien¬ 
tists.  Some  Frenchmen  were  once  discus¬ 
sing  rival  astronomical  theories,  and  one 
gentleman  proposed  to  give  the  company 
his  word  of  honor  in  support  of  his  own 
view.  Certainly  we  have  had  the  dreariest 
repetition  of  this  process  by  the  scientific 
dogmatists.  Their  arguments  have  been 
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composed,  far  too  largely,  of  words  of 
honor.  Haeckel  does  not  scruple  to  resort 
to  invention,  when  facts  fail.  To  give  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  similarity  of 
some  embryonic  forms,  he  uses  the  same 
wood-cut  each  time!  When  charged  with 
this  knavery,  instead  of  excusing  himself, 
he  simply  abuses  his  accusers.*  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
their  dogmatism  and  ridicule,  met  by  a  dog¬ 
matism  as  overbearing  and  scornful  as  their 
own.  If  men  were  thinkers,  and  were 
candid  in  their  judgments,  these  questions 
could  be  argued  more  effectively  without 
such  weapons ;  but  thought  and  candor  are 
scarce  ;  and,  hence,  faith  which  rests  on 
dogmatism  can  only  be  reached  and  shaken 
by  dogmatism.  Moreover," it  is  full  as  cred¬ 
itable  to  believe,  as  to  disbelieve,  on  the 
strength  of  ridicule  and  assertion.  Our 
general  estimate,  then,  of  Mr.  Cook’s  work 
is,  that  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  as  well  by  his  tremendous 
dogmatism,  as  by  his  facts  and  arguments. 
He  has,  also,  collected  so  carefully  the  latest 
facts  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  life,  that  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  made  positive 
contributions  to  biology.  It  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  many  a  biologist  would  find 
advantage  in  reading  Mr.  Cook’s  chapters 
on  that  subject.  Finally,  in  spite  of  many 
minor  errors  of  logic,  we  regard  his  main 
argument  as  sound,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
philosopher  would  probably  complain  that 
sundry  fundamental  notions  are  not  clearly 
conceived  ;  and  he  would  also  like  some 
further  information  as  to  the  origin,  not  of 
life,  but  of  lives,  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  non-mechanical  doctrine. 
But  we  have  good  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
what  we  have. 

We  pass  to  some  detailed  criticism.  The 
first  three  chapters  deal  with  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  and  the  concessions  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionists.  They  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
part  of  the  work.  They  sei've,  indeed,  to 
show  that  many  views  are  held  by  scien¬ 
tific  men  upon  evolution  and  related  topics. 
They  also  show  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  dogmatism  and  bad  logic  in  scientific 
discussions.  One  who  gets  his  views  of 


the  scientific  situation  from  magazine  liter¬ 
ature,  rather  than  from  the  works  of  lead¬ 
ing  scientists,  would  imagine  that  there  is 
complete  unanimity  upon  the  doctrines  of 
development  and  transformation  ;  and  it  is 
well  to  have  this  misleading  notion  ex¬ 
ploded.  This  work  has  been  well  done  by 
Mr.  Cook.  But,  apart  from  this,  we  find 
these  chapters  weak.  Positive  injustice  is 
sometimes  done  to  opposing  views,  uncon¬ 
sciously  no  doubt,  but,  nevertheless,  real. 
For  example,  Prof.  Tyndall,  in  his  “  Mus- 
ings  on  the  Matterhorn,”  suggests  that,  if 
life  and  mind  be  the  outcome  of  matter 
and  force,  they  must  be  latent  in  them; 
and  elsewhere  he  says,  that  if  the  evolution 
hypothesis  be  true,  all  intelligence  and  life 
must  have  been  latent  in  the  ancient  fire- 
mist.  Prof.  Huxley  says,  in  an  article  on 
life,  that  it  is  “  incompatible  with  the  gas¬ 
eous  state.”  Mr.  Cook  puts  these  statements 
side  by  side,  and  waxes  merry  over  the  con¬ 
tradiction.  Now  it  is  a  positive  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  the  critic  to  find  such  dead  flies  in  the 
ointment.  Prof.  Tyndall  did  not  mean  to  af¬ 
firm  the  existence  of  organisms  in  the  neb¬ 
ula,  but  only  a  latent  power  in  the  nebula  to 
evolve  them.  And  Prof.  Huxley  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  latent  power  to  develop 
organisms,  but  only  their  actual  existence. 
Mr.  Cook’s  use  of  the  doctrine  of  inertia 
is  equally  obnoxious  to  criticism.  Like 
all  other  scientific  terms,  inertia  cannot  be 
defined  by  its  etymology :  but  its  content 
must  be  determined  from  the  facts  on  which 
it  is  based.  Now  the  dynamic  theory  of 
matter  does  not  contradict  the  true  doctrine 
of  inertia ;  for  that  doctrine,  when  under¬ 
stood,  only  affirms :  (1)  That  no  material 
element  is  able  to  change  its  own  state  of 
motion  or  rest ;  and  (2)  that  every  element 
opposes  a  certain  resistance  to  any  external 
agent  or  agents,  which  change  its  state  of 
motion  or  rest.  But  while  this  definition 
denies  spontaneity  with  regard  to  its  own 
spatial  relations,  it  does  not  deny  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  acting  upon  other  things.  Per¬ 
haps  metaphysical  difficulties  might  be 
found  in  this  conception,  but  they  would 
rest  upon  other  grounds  than  the  mere  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  inertia.  Mr.  Cook’s 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  that  material  and 


*  See  Ulrici’a  “  Gott  und  die  Natur.”  3  ed.  p.  402. 
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mental  phenomena  may  be  but  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  substance  is 
equally  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
claims  that  mental  and  material  attri¬ 
butes  are  totally  unlike,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  inhere  in  the  same  substance.  He 
urges  that  this  “double-faced  somewhat” 
which  on  one  side  is  mind,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  matter,  is  a  self-contradiction.  Mr. 
Cook’s  difficulty  here  is  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  two-sided  subject,  he  thinks 
of  a  right  and  left  side,  or  of  an  upper  and 
under  side ;  whereas  the  holder  of  the  the¬ 
ory  means  always  an  inside  and  an  outside. 
His  theory  is  that  the  same  power  which 
manifests  itself  externally,  by  asserting  for 
itself  a  position  in  space,  also  manifests  in¬ 
ternally  in  the  production  of  consciousness, 
etc.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  this 
view,  it  is  not  a  contradiction  ;  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  overthrown,  it  must  be  by  other  argu¬ 
ments  than  A=A.  We  regret  exceedingly 
these  shortcomings,  as  they  serve  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  really  sound  argument. 
Along  with  very  much,  therefore,  that  is 
valuable  in  the  first  three  chapters,  we  find 
much  that  is  crude  and  illogical;  and  much 
which  indicates  that  the  author’s  metaphys¬ 
ics  are  popular,  rather  than  profound. 

But  there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
chapters  on  the  theories  of  life.  Both  the 
rhetoric  and  the  reasoning  are  better.  There 
is  still  a  very  dazzling  use  of  great  names  ; 
but  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  facts. 
These  discussions  are,  in  many  respects, 
models  of  argument ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  facts  under  discussion,  are  often  un¬ 
rivaled  for  both  scientific  exactness  and 
rhetorical  adequacy  of  language.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  debate,  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  manual  of  the  argument  than  the  work 
in  hand.  The  emptiness  of  the  mechanical 
explanations  of  life  was  never  more  clearly 
shown.  This,  also,  is  a  work  for  which  Mr. 
Cook  deserves  credit.  If  there  ever  was  a 
Barmecide  feast,  it  is  that  which  has  been 
furnished,  of  late  years,  to  biological  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  holders  of  the  mechanical 
theory.  If  they  were  physicists,  they  ex¬ 
plained  life  by  calling  it  “vital  mechanics.” 
If  they  were  chemists,  they  called  it  “  chem¬ 
istry.”  If  they  were  mineralogists,  they 


explained  it  by  referring  to  crystallization. 
If  they  were  witty,  which  was  often  the 
case,  they  spoke  of  “steam-engine  princi¬ 
ples,”  of  “  aquosity  ”  and  “  liorologity,”  as 
the  exact  analogues  of  vital  force.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  that  life  exhibits  mechanics  and 
chemistry  of  a  sort  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laboratories.  It  mattered  not  that  their 
analogies  were  all  shown  to  be  irrelevant, 
and  that  their  wit  was  shown  to  be  as  wide 
of  the  mark  as  their  wisdom.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  notorious  “aquosity”  illustra¬ 
tion  did  not  illustrate,  because  (1)  vital 
germs,  though  identical  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  are  of  many  kinds,  while  water  is 
but  one ;  (2)  one  can  make  and  unmake 
water  at  pleasure  from  its  elements,  while 
living  things  only  are  capable  of  transform¬ 
ing  dead  matter  into  living;  and  (3)  water 
does  not  reproduce  itself,  and  living  matter 
does.  Still  those  empty  phrases  about  vital 
mechanics  and  vital  chemistry,  mere  refuges 
of  ignorance,  have  been  repeated  and  re¬ 
peated;  as  if  repetition  might,  at  last,  rise 
to  demonstration.  But  while  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  utterly  unscientific,  there  is 
an  underlying  conception,  which  constitutes 
the  real  grip  of  the  mechanical  argument, 
and  which,  if  true,  completely  justifies  it. 
It  is  the  same  conception  which  underlies 
the  transformation  doctrine ;  and  which,  if 
true,  makes  all  the  objections  based  on 
missing  links,  of  no  importance  whatever. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  continuity,  or  the 
doctrine  that  the  system  has  contained  all 
its  factors  and  forces  from  the  beginning ; 
and  that  all  its  later  history  is  but  trans¬ 
formation  of  what  was  originally  given. 
Grant  this,  and  evolution  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  life  follow,  at  once,  even  if 
we  can  not  trace  the  process.  If  we  may 
say  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  atoms,  and  if  we  find  that,  further 
on,  those  atoms  had  combined  to  produce 
life,,  etc.,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the 
atoms  have  done  it  all,  although  we  cannot 
follow  the  method.  The  reason  is  evident ; 
by  hypothesis,  there  wTas  nothing  but  the 
atoms  to  do  it.  Even  if  we  believe  in  a 
Creator,  the  same  conclusion  follows,  if  we 
reject  the  notion  of  creative  irruptions  into 
the  system.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  continu- 
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ity,  we  say,  which  is  the  real  strength  of  all 
evolution  arguments.  Admit  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  contained  all  its  factors  and  forces  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  amazing  blindness 
which  does  not  see  that  no  amount  of  miss¬ 
ing  links,  and  mysteries,  can  avail  anything 
against  evolution  doctrines.  No  doubt  this 
doctrine  begs  the  question  with  regard  to 
specific  cases ;  but  is  the  doctrine,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  true?  If  not,  what  doctrine  are  we 
going  to  put  in  its  place  ?  Before  we  an¬ 
swer  this  question,  let  us  look  once  more  at 
the  problem  of  life.  The  mechanical  doc¬ 
trine,  when  rightly  understood,  only  asserts 
that,  just  as  the  elements  when  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  certain  relations,  manifest  chemi¬ 
cal,  magnetic  and  electric  properties  ;  so, 
also,  when  brought  together' in  certain  other 
relations,  they  manifest  vital  properties.  It 
may  be  that  they  manifest  them  only  when 
brought  into  contact  with  living  things ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  activities  of 
the  body  are  the  activities  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  elements.  We  miss  in  Mr.  Cook’s 
statement,  and  even  in  that  of  Prof.  Beale, 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  best  statement 
of  the  mechanical  theory.  For,  in  its  best 
form,  it  does  not  teach  that  physics  or 
chemistry  can  explain  life,  but  only  that, 
in  every  atomic  complex,  the  properties  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  atoms ;  which 
nature  may  be  as  mysterious  as  you  please. 

Of  course  this  view  implicitly  assumes  in 
the  atoms  all  that  afterward  appears ;  and, 
in  one  sense,  it  explains  nothing.  This  is 
what  Prof.  Tyndall  means  by  including  life 
in  the  definition  of  matter;  and  there  are 
passages,  even  in  Prof.  Beale’s  work,  which 
reduce  to  the  same  conception.  But  while 
this  view  throws  little  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  does  furnish  a  kind  of  landing-place 
for  our  thought,  in  that  it  provides  some 
subjects  for  the  organic  activities.  The 
non-mechanical  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  as  clear  on  this  point.  We  hear  much 
of  vital  properties  and  activities  in  the 
body,  but  we  are  not  told  to  what  subject 
they  belong.  But  an  activity  without  a 
subject  is  quite  meaningless.  We  cannot 
translate  the  phrase  into  thought.  Here 
are  activities  in  the  body :  what  acts  ?  If 
we  say  that  the  elements  act,  we  have  not 


escaped  from  the  mechanical  theory.  But, 
if  there  is  anything  besides  the  elements, 
what  is  it  ?  And,  above  all,  whence  is  it  ? 
If  we  say  that  life  acts,  we  have  not  simpli¬ 
fied  the  problem ;  for,  while  the  name,  life, 
is  one,  the  thing  is  many.  The  fact  is  not 
universal  and  singular  life,  but  discrete, 
individual  lives.  We  can  escape  the  me¬ 
chanical  theory  only  by  affirming  a  separate 
vital  subject  in  every  living  thing.  Much 
of  Mr.  Cook’s  language  in  this  work  would 
imply  a  vital  subject  not  only  for  every  in¬ 
dividual,  but  for  every  cell  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  ;  but  in  later  lectures  he  has  avoided 
this  implication,  by  making  the  life  of  the 
individual  a  unit,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
function  of  directing  the  lower  forces  which 
build  the  organism.  But  whence  has  this 
swarm  of  lives  their  origin  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  original  vital  element  has  indefinite¬ 
ly  reproduced  itself  ?  That  would  make  it 
creative.  Shall  we  say  that  it  has  reinforced 
itself  from  the  inorganic  world?  That  is 
just  the  mechanical  theory.  Shall  we  affirm 
a  separate  creation  for  every  living  thing  ? 
Mr.  Cook  has  not  given  these  questions  any¬ 
thing  like  the  prominence  which  they  deserve, 
in  a  discussion  meant  to  be  decisive.  For 
they  express  the  real  difficulty  of  the  non¬ 
mechanical  theory.  It  is  these  objections 
which  make  converts  to  the  opposite  theory, 
and  not  any  insight  or  demonstration  which 
that  theory  can  give.  Shall  we  then  affirm 
the  law  of  continuity,  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood  ?  If  we  do,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  for 
opponents  to  show  that  we  stand  before  vital, 
not  to  speak  of  mental  phenomena,  stupidly 
and  even  idiotically  dumb,  with  only  a  set 
of  empty  phrases  with  which  to  cover  our 
ignorance.  Shall  we  hold  the  non-mechan¬ 
ical  theory  ?  This  can  be  done  only  as  we 
adopt  a  thorough-going  theory  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  immanence  and  omnipresence,  and 
make  the  continuity  of  nature  solely  the 
continuity  of  the  Divine  plan  and  activity, 
and  not  a  mere  transformation  of  given 
elements.  For  ourselves  we  adopt  this  view, 
and  regard  the  objections  to  it  as  arising 
mainly  from  the  imagination  and  mental 
ossification.  Mr.  Cook  is  strongly  inclined 
to  this  doctrine,  but  gives  no  sufficient  ex¬ 
position  or  defence  of  it.  It  is  purely  a 
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philosophical  question,  and  not  one  of  prac¬ 
tical  science.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  peace  upon  this 
point,  until  our  views  of  the  relation  of 
God  and  the  world  have  undergone  a  very 
thorough  revision.  Upon  any  theory  of  an 
outside  God,  evolution  and  mechanism  are 
impregnable.  We  commend  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  philosophers.  Our  physics 
have  reached  a  point  where  there  is  need  of 
metaphysics. 

Mr.  Cook’s  discussion  of  the  materialistic 
question  is  so  involved  with  his  discussion  of 
vitality,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  We  regard  this  as  a  strategic  error,  as 
the  two  questions  are  quite  distinct.  There 
are  many  holders  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  life,  who  are  decided  opponents  of  mate¬ 
rialism.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  position  of 
Lotze,  though  Mr.  Cook  quotes  him  as  an 
opponent  of  the  mechanical  theory.  Lotze  is 
a  determined  enemy  of  materialism,  but 
such  is  his  position  upon  the  question  of 
life,  that  for  years  the  materialists  reckoned 
him  as  one  of  them ;  and  when  the  Mikrokos- 
mus  was  published,  they  attacked  him  as  an 
“  apostate,”  although  he  maintained  the  same 
view  of  life  as  ever.  Blunders  of  this  kind 
are  due  to  that  loose  use  of  great  names, 
which  has  elsewhere  led  Mr.  Cook  to  reckon 
Du  Bois  Reymond  in  the  school  of  Buchner 
and  Carl  Vogt.  No  one  who  has  read  Du 
Bois  lleymond’s  address  on  the  Limits  of 
Scientific  Knowledge,  would  dream  of  call¬ 
ing  him  a  materialist ;  inasmuch  as  that 
address  expressly  declares  that  the  entire 
mental  life,  from  the  lowest  sensation  to  the 
highest  thought,  lies  outside  any  possible 
range,  present  or  future,  of  physical  science. 
If  this  is  materialism,  let  us  have  more  of  it. 

We  are  vexed  with  mistakes  of  this  sort, 
not  for  Mr.  Cook’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  which  is  always  weak¬ 
ened  by  such  inaccuracies,  even  though 
they  are  in  themselves  irrelevant.  We  re¬ 
gret  also  that  Mr.  Cook  has  not  kept  the 


question  of  the  soul  distinct  from  that 
about  life ;  as  that  would  have  enabled  him 
to  show  more  forcibly  than  he  has  done,  not 
merely  the  untenability,  but  the  utter  unin¬ 
telligibility  of  the  materialistic  doctrine. 
For  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  mate¬ 
rialism,  when  clearly  stated,  break  down 
through  the  sheer  impossibility  of  translat¬ 
ing  them  into  thought.  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
speaking  of  sundry  doctrines,  says  that 
men  had  never  conceived  them  ;  they  only 
thought  that  they  had  conceived  them. 
This  severe  judgment  is  entirely  applicable 
to  materialism.  It  is  tenable  only  so  long  as 
one  refrains  from  asking  himself  what  his 
postulates  mean. 

Yet  after  all  our  fault-finding,  we  confess 
to  a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  intense  conviction  and  the  ethi¬ 
cal  glow  which  light  it  up,  are  worth  more 
than  the  argument.  There  is  something 
contagious  in  them.  Conviction  produces 
conviction ;  and  the  moral  earnestness  of 
the  author  gives  the  reasoning  more  than 
its  syllogistic  value.  A  friend  says  that  he 
likes  to  hear  Mr.  Cook,  just  as  he  liked  to 
see  the  Corliss  engine  go.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  sense  of  great  momentum  which  is 
inspiring.  For  ourselves,  when  w7e  contem¬ 
plate  Mr.  Cook’s  whirlwinds  of  rhetoric,  his 
numberless  points  and  references  to  every¬ 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth,  we  are  reminded 
rather  of  the  passage  in  which  M.  Taine 
describes  Carlyle  as  heaping  up  a  pyramid 
of  arguments  and  references,  possible  and 
impossible,  on  the  top  of  which  he  sits 
gesticulating  like  a  victorious  savage.  Take 
away  these  personal  elements,  and  the  w'ork 
sinks  into  a  mere  biological  debate.  But 
with  them,  it  is  a  positive  power  for  good, 
whose  value  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any 
tests  of  formal  logic.  Of  course  the  work 
will  not  live ;  the  very  nature  of  the  debate 
makes  that  impossible.  But  while  the  de¬ 
bate  is  still  on,  most  people  would  be  better 
for  reading  it.  Borden  P.  Bowne. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

A  HARD  QUESTION. 

An  hour  passed  and  my  patient  still  slept, 
though  with  a  stronger  pulse  and  a  more 
life-like  look.  It  might  have  been  quite 
safe  to  have  left  him,  but  as  he  had  never 
before  been  under  the  influence  of  chloro¬ 
form,  and  as  there  is  always  a  little  uncer¬ 
tainty  attending  its  use,  I  preferred  to  see 
him  -well  through  its  prolonged  influence. 

A  little  later  I  noiselessly  arose  to  cool 
my  throat  with  a  draught  of  water,  and 
passing  the  half-open  door  leading  to  the 
adjoining  room,  saw  something  that  arrested 
my  steps.  The  gas  was  burning  dimly,  but 
in  its  light  stood  Agnes  Dyer,  whom  I  sup¬ 
posed  soundly  sleeping.  She  had  exchanged 
her  dress  for  a  long,  loose  wrapper  of  some 
soft  gray  material ;  her  abundant  hair  was 
loosely  wound  about  her  head,  and  as  she 
stood  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
back,  her  head  inclined,  and  her  eyes  on  the 
floor — her  father’s  very  attitude, — she  made 
a  picture  that  I  never  forgot.  She  was  cu¬ 
riously  like  and  unlike  her  father ;  she  had 
the  same  tall  figure  and  fine  head ;  and  her 
hair  was  a  dark  brown,  while  his  had  been 
black  before  it  was  gray.  Both  had  deep 
blue  eyes  and  clear  cut  features  ;  her  hand, 
that  was  a  model  of  his,  and  her  step,  voice 
and  attitude,  all  proclaimed  her  Joel  Dyer’s 
daughter.  But  there  the  likeness  ended ; 
the  “  principle  within  ”  that  informs  the  fear 
tures,  and  that  is  the  real  individual,  was 
of  a  totally  different  pattern  ;  or,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  derived  its  quality  and  its  mo¬ 
tives  from  an  entirely  different  source. 

I  must  have  stood  looking  longer  cer¬ 
tainly  than  good  manners  warranted,  when, 
as  if  feeling  my  gaze,  she  lifted  her  head 
and  met  my  eyes.  The  warm  color  swept 
over  her  face,  but,  without  unclasping  her 
hands  or  changing  her  position,  she  said 
quietly :  “  Pardon  me !  I  could  not  rest.  Is 
he  still  sleeping  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Will  you  come  here,  then  ?  * 


She  waited  till  I  stood  quite  near,  and, 
looking  steadily  in  my  eyes,  with  a  just 
perceptible  tremor  in  her  voice,  she  said, 
gravely :  “  My  father  tells  me  that  his 

disease  is  incurable,  and  that  he  has  not 
long  to  live.  Is  it  altogether  as  hopeless 
as  he  supposes  ?  ” 

The  pathetic  voice  and  eyes  were  hard 
to  answer.  I  would  have  given  much  if 
I  could  have  told  her  anything  but  the 
truth. 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  you  would  have 
me  deal  candidly  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  with  a  pitiful  quiver  of  the 
lip. 

“  The  disease  is  incurable  ;  at  least  there 
are  no  instances  on  record  of  its  permanent 
cure ;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  it  is  quite  unmanageable.  But  as  to 
time,  there  are  well  defined  cases  where  the 
patient  has  lived  thirty  years.  Your  father 
has  a  good  constitution  and  great  tenacity, 
and  if  he  could  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  live  he  might  last  a  good 
many  years  yet.” 

“As  he  is  now  ?  ” 

“  No ;  he  is  passing  through  the  acute 
and  probably  the  most  painful  stage  of  the 
disease.  After  a  little  this  will  abate  and 
it  will  run  into  the  chronic  form,  which, 
though  tedious,  is  bearable.  He  will  be 
able  to  go  about,  and  with  occasional  re¬ 
lapses,  he  may  live  for  years  if  he  will.” 

“  You  think  he  does  not  care  to  live  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  when  I  last  talked  with  him, 
that  he  seemed  indifferent,  or  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  life  scarcely  worth  having  upon 
such  conditions.  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  having  been  well  all  his  days,  he  did 
not  understand  that  a  man  could  be  an  in¬ 
valid  and  still  be  comfortable  and  useful  to 
himself  and  others.  Some  of  the  most 
telling  work  that  has  been  done  in  this 
world  has  been  accomplished  in  pain  and 
weakness  that  would  appall  a  healthy  man. 
The  mind  has  almost  unlimited  influence 
over  the  body ;  some  people  cannot  be 
killed,  at  least  by  disease,  so  long  as  they 
are  determined  to  live.” 
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“  You  think  if  my  father  wished  to  live  it 
would  make  a  difference  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  he  merely  wished  to  live.  Mere 
desire  is  not  strong  enough.  If  he  were 
steadily  determined  to  live,  he  might  live, 
because,  being  determined,  he  would  use  all 
known  methods  and  precautions ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  there  is  a  resistant  power  in  a  strong 
will  that  baffles  or  holds  in  check  the  in¬ 
roads  of  disease.” 

“  Then  one  might  live  indefinitely?” 

“  No,  not  quite  that — I  said  the  mind  has 
almost  unlimited  influence  upon  the  body ; 
but  there  comes  a  re-action — a  time  when 
the  body  dominates  the  mind  and  worries  it 
into  submission.  At  some  one  of  these  sea¬ 
sons  of  depression  the  man  succumbs  and 
dies.” 

She  stood  as  if  in  deep  thought  and  I 
turned  to  go  away,  when  she  asked :  “  Would 
mental  uneasiness  or  anxiety  tend  to  keep 
him  down  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  most  decidedly.  And  I  wanted  to 
ask  if  there  were  not  some  special  anxiety 
or  apprehension  aggravating  his  disease  ?  ” 

“  I  think  there  is  an  anxiety  of  some 
sort,”  said  she,  looking  wistful  and  per¬ 
plexed  ;  “  but  I  am  unable  to  determine 
what.  It  cannot  be  his  property,  for  he  has 
withdrawn  from  business  and  has  all  his 
affairs  compactly  arranged  for  any  contin¬ 
gency,  as  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  have 
me  understand.  And  ” — with  an  effort  to 
speak  calmly, — “  I  think  he  has  no  special 
solicitude  on  my  account,  for  he  has  trained 
me  to  care  for  myself.  And  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,” — slowly  and  gravely — “with  all  my 
watching  and  questioning,  I  cannot  find  that 
he  has  even  a  shadow  of  apprehension.  I 
think  he  would  meet  Death  as  he  would  meet 
a  casual  acquaintance,  with  indifference.” 

“  I  believe  he  is  considered  irreproach¬ 
able.” 

“And  justly,  so  far  as  the  outward  mo¬ 
ralities  are  concerned.  But,  Doctor,”  with 
flushing  face  and  sudden  earnestness,  “  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed.  We  have  all  ‘  done 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left 
undone  that  we  ought  to  have  done,’  and 
we  all  need  to  be  saved  from  the  conse¬ 
quences.  But  he  has  no  sense  of  this.  He 
says  he  has  done  no  wrong  that  he  cannot 


repair ;  and  for  what  he  has  unconsciously 
left  undone,  he  is  not  responsible,  and  there¬ 
fore  Christ  is  no  more  to  him  than  any 
other  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  I  don’t  know  how  that 
appears  to  you,  but  to  me  it  is  dreadful, 
lie  is  going  out  of  this  into  an  endless  state 
of  existence  without  knowinsr  or  carin<T 

o  o 

whither.  The  Love  that  brought  him  into 
life  and  has  carried  him  all  along  he  ignores 
and  contemns.”  The  pitiful  quiver  in  her 
voice  increased  as  she  went  on,  and  at  the  last 
she  put  up  her  hands  crying,  “  My  father ! 
oh,  my  father  !  ”  and  broke  down  utterly. 

This  was  Tom’s  heathen  “  by  inheritance.” 
I  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  stood  holding 
the  hands  she  had  unconsciously  stretched 
out  as  if  entreating  help  from  some  source. 
She  recovered  presently,  and  withdrawing 
her  hands,  said : 

“Pardon  me!  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  so 
much  in  addition  to  seeing  him  suffer,  that 
to-night  I  am  quite  unnerved.” 

“  And  you  are  -worn  with  care  and  watch¬ 
ing,  and  need  rest.  You  know  more  of 
these  things  than  I,  and  you  must  know 
that  He  whose  compassions  fail  not  will 
surely  hear  you,  and  will  do  what  is  best 
for  you  and  for  him.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  I  saw  the  tears 
trembling  on  her  lashes,  and  knew  from  the 
compressed  lips  that  she  was  endeavoring 
to  master  herself,  and  I  added:  “If  you 
would  help  your  father  to  get  better,  and 
give  him  another  chance  to  think  of  these 
things,  you  must  keep  well  yourself.  To 
that  end  you  must  rest  now.  Will  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  and  without  lifting  her  eyes,  she 
left  the  room. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  long  night  I 
cared  for  my  patient  with  renewed  interest, 
hoping  to  help  him  back  to  some  measure 
of  health.  Alongside  the  professional  con¬ 
cern  with  which  I  had  regarded  him  from 
the  first,  came  the  desire  to  test  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  this  earnest,  pure-hearted  girl 
must  have  on  his  mental  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion.  I  had  also  a  curious  interest  in  her¬ 
self.  For  a  child  born  and  bred  amid  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  unstinted 
•wealth  and  good  social  position,  she  seemed 
singularly  free  from  nonsense,  and  as  unique 
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in  her  way  as  her  father  was  in  his.  I 
surmised  a  healthy  Puritan  or  Huguenot 
stock  for  this  vigorous  young  scion.  Prob¬ 
ably  Mr.  Dyer’s  mother  was  a  woman  of 
a  deep  spiritual  nature,  whose  leading  qual¬ 
ities  slid  through  her  son  to  be  reproduced 
in  his  daughter.  Or,  failing  that,  a  more 
remote  ancestor  had  done  for  her  what  her 
father  did  not.  However  that  might  be,  I 
found  myself  sufficiently  interested  to  ren¬ 
der  her  all  the  assistance  in  my  power. 

Daylight  and  consciousness  found  my  pa¬ 
tient  weak  and  suffering,  but  courageous, 
for  a  man  who  appeared  to  set  so  light  a 
value  upon  his  own  life.  It  was  always  a 
mystery  that  he  could  be  so  plucky — when 
it  required  no  little  nerve  and  a  perpetual 
quarrel  for  self-mastery  to  keep  from  gravi¬ 
tating  to  a  collapsed  condition  of  body  and 
mind — and  yet  have  no  concern  for  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  may  have  been  a  kind  of  physical 
courage  that  declines  to  own  itself  beaten. 
At  all  events  it  would  serve  a  good  purpose 
as  a  preventive  or  restorative,  of  which  he 
would  most  likely  stand  in  sore  need,  for  I 
was  aware  that  this  acute  stage  was  mani¬ 
festing  grave  symptoms,  and  might,  contrary 
to  previous  anticipations,  prove  a  desperate 
if  not  final  stage. 

Leaving  him  in  his  daughter’s  care,  I 
went  home  to  be  bemoaned  by  Mary,  and 
scolded  by  my  grown-up  nephew,  Hal,  who 
had  run  up  from  Yale,  and  who  vowed  I  was 
devoid  of  common  sense,  and  declared  he 
would  sooner  be  a  dog  than  a  doctor.  And 
he  had  my  sympathies,  for  I  knew  that  to  be 
a  physician  had  been  for  years  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  his  existence. 

For  several  weeks  Mr.  Dyer  required  the 
utmost  care  and  attention.  And  when  I 
had  done  all  and  foimd  how  powerless  I 
was,  I  could  only  stand  and  wait.  Many  a 
night  I  left  him  fully  expecting  that  he 
would  know  the  eternal  verities  before  the 
dawn  of  another  day ;  and  many  a  morning 
I  stood  over  him  watching  for  the  first 
symptoms  of  dissolution.  But  the  end  was 
not  so  near  as  I  had  feared.  So  far  as  his 
restoration  was  due  to  human  agency,  to 
the  man  himself  belonged  the  credit  of  it. 
He  behaved  wonderfully;  no  fussiness,  no 
anxiety,  but  though  hourly  tormented  with 
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excruciating  pain,  he  lay  fearless,  quietly 
looking  Death  in  the  face,  declining  to 
move.  He  compelled  a  questioning  sort  of 
admiration.  I  was  never  so  impressed  with 
the  force  and  dignity  of  the  hmnan  will, 
nor  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sus¬ 
taining  influence.  That  a  man  should  fear¬ 
lessly  rush  to  certain  death  in  the  heat  and 
momentum  of  mortal  combat, — or  that  a 
man  should  joyfully  face  death  for  an  idea 
or  a  principle — or  that  a  believer  in  a  happy 
immortality  should  quietly  await  his  sum¬ 
mons,  can  be  understood.  But  that  a  man 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  life  begun  here  is  only  the 
first,  faint  quickening  of  an  endless  exist¬ 
ence,  educated  in  the  mental  processes  of 
Christianity,  and  admitting  their  reasona¬ 
bleness,  but  having  no  hope  nor  expects 
tion,  should  face  the  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  with  indifference,  was  more  than  I 
could  comprehend. 

Agnes  seemed  equally  impressed  and  per¬ 
plexed.  “  How  grand  he  is  !  ”  she  said  one 
day,  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes,  enduring 
and  quietly  waiting.  “  If  ever  a  man  could 
afford  to  live  and  die  without  a  Saviour,  he 
could.  But  ” — facing  me  with  wide  eyes  of 
terror — “  there  is  such  an  awful  doubt.  To 
me,  he  is  like  a  man  treading  firmly  the 
crust  of  a  crater  that  grows  thinner  every 
moment.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.” 
And,  folding  her  hands  in  a  helpless,  trust¬ 
ing  way,  she  left  the  room. 

Somehow,  in  these  long  horns  of  watching 
and  waiting,  the  barriers  of  reserve — for  she 
was  naturally  reserved — fell  away,  and  she 
often  stood  talking  in  a  musing,  transparent 
fashion,  as  if  speaking  only  to  her  own  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  I  came  to  see  the  springs 
of  her  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  to  look  into 
the  elements  of  her  composition  as  I  had 
never  looked  into  or  understood  that  of  any 
other  human  being.  It  was  like  taking  off 
the  face  of  a  watch  and  seeing  the  delicate 
and  wonderful  mechanism  within. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

CHECKERS  AND  DESTINY. 

About  this  time  my  brilliant  young 
nephew  made  a  discovery  that  set  him  as 
wild  as  a  lunatic.  It  chanced  one  very 
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busy  day  that  after  my  morning  call  upon 
Mr.  Dyer,  a  vial  of  medicine  and  directions 
were  to  be  sent  to  Miss  Agnes  for  her  father. 

I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  just  then,  and 
Hal,  who  was  lounging  about  the  house, 
generously  volunteered  his  services.  The 
directions  were  oral,  and  of  course  the  fel¬ 
low  saw  Miss  Agnes.  At  dinner  he  pounced 
upon  me. 

“  Uncle  Doctor,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  I 
was  going  to  meet  the  most  elegant  young 
lady  in  town  ?  There  I  went  striding  into 
the  house,  with  the  stopple  out,  ready  to 
pour  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  your  direc¬ 
tions  into  the  ear  of  some  pursed-up  old 
maid  of  a  nurse,  and  ashed  for  Miss  Agnes ; 
when  lo!  in  came  the  daintiest  and  com- 
“pletest  creature  I  ever  beheld.  By  George  ! 
she  took  my  breath  away.  Such  eyes  !  such 
a  figure  !  such  a  hand  !  And  there  I  stood 
like  a  gaping  fool !  ” 

“And  forgot  the  directions,  you  young 
idiot  ?  ” 

“  Ho.  I  grabbed  them  when  my  breath 
came  again,  and  got  them  out  somehow ; 
but  whether  right  end  first,  or  wrong  end 
first,  I  never  can  tell.  She  must  have 
thought  me  a  verdant  specimen.” 

“  As  you  are.  And  probably  she  did  not 
notice  you  at  all.  Something  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  demands  her  attention.” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean,  Uncle  Doctor,  that 
she  is  the  nurse  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wish  I  were  sick !  ” 

“  She  is  his  daughter.” 

“  Oh !  that  alters  the  case.  It  was  Miss 
Dyer  then  ?  ” 

“  Eat  your  dinner.” 

Hal  took  up  his  fork  and  balanced  it 
upon  his  forefinger  while  the  other  hand 
stroked  his  brown  moustache.  He  was  a 
healthy,  good-looking  cub. 

“  Hold  on,  please,”  said  he  deprecatingly, 
“till  I  get  myself  together.  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  stuffing  on  Mount  Parnassus 
as  of  eating  with  this  divinity  in  my 
thoughts.  I  have  a  project.  You  just  get 
another  influenza,  Uncle  Doctor,  and  I  will 
come  home  and  take  care  of  you  and  this 
old  patient  of  yours  too.  He  would  be  a 
good  one  to  begin  upon,  since  he  is  old  and 


rich  and  wouldn’t  be  missed.  And  I  should 
become  quite  reconciled  to  my  fate  as  an 
M.  D.  if  I  were  to  meet  such  an  interesting 
nurse  daily.” 

After  a  pause,  receiving  no  answer,  he 
broke  out  again  :  “  I  say  it  is  a  sin  and  a 

shame  to  keep  her  mewed  up  in  the  house 
with  a  sick  man.” 

“  She  is  on  the  street  every  day,  per  or¬ 
der.” 

“  She  is  ?  Does  she  ride  or  walk  ?  ” 

“  Mary,  feel  the  lad’s  pulse !  He  is  in  a 
fever.” 

“It  is  of  no  use,  Uncle  Doctor.  I  am 
going  to  see  her  again,  riding  or  walking.” 

“  She  would  not  know  you,  and  besides, 
your  time  is  up.  You  return  to  New  Haven 
to-morrow.” 

“  See  if  I  stay  there !  I  will  find  some 
excuse  for  running  home.  I’ll  have  a  filial 
fit ;  ”  and  he  looked  mischievously  at  his 
mother.  Mary  was  proud  of  her  eldest 
son,  and  with  reason,  though  he  had  his  full 
share  of  nonsense  and  student  self-compla¬ 
cency. 

I,  too,  liked  Hal.  He  brought  back  the 
old  jolly  days  of  my  own  student  life,  and 
was  every  way  refreshing  and  entertaining. 
I  adopted  him  with  the  rest  of  Mary’s 
fatherless  children,  and  he  was  currently 
reported  my  favorite. 

It  was  during  the  long  weeks  of  Mr. 
Dyer’s  slow  convalescence  that  I  really  be- 
came  acquainted  with  him.  After  he  began 
to  mend  there  was  no  necessity  for  medical 
attendance,  but  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  my  visits  and  querulously  insisted  that  I 
should  continue  to  call.  And  if  I  was  not 
unusually  busy  I  found  time  during  the  day 
to  run  in  and  chat  a  few  moments.  Some¬ 
times  I  passed  whole  evenings  with  him, 
and  he  was  becoming  a  singularly  interest¬ 
ing  study.  I  found  him  unusually  well- 
informed  for  a  business  man.  His  con¬ 
versation  roved  over  a  wide  range,  often 
seeking  to  draw  me  out,  but  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  anything  that  looked  personal.  I  dis¬ 
cerned,  however,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
an  uneasiness,  a  mental  fret  so  deep  as  to 
leave  little  trace  on  the  surface.  Its  cause  I 
could  not  conjecture,  nor  its  probable  dura¬ 
tion. 
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Then,  too,  his  willingness  —  perhaps  I 
should  say  hisj  suppressed  eagerness  —  to 
avail  himself  of  suggested  remedies,  was 
quite  in  contrast  to  his  former  indifference, 
and  proved  that  he  had  still  an  object  in 
living. 

Agnes  detected  this,  and  one  day  as  I  was 
taking  leave  of  her  in  the  hall,  she  said: 
“  Doctor,  I  believe  you  are  my  father’s  best 
friend  and  mine  also.  Find  out  for  me  the 
thing  he  is  living  for  ?  ” 

I  looked  straight  into  her  deep  eyes  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  her  thought.  “  You 
think  there  is  something,  then — something 
that  was  not  there  awhile  ago  ?  ” 

“  I  am  quite  sure.” 

“  I  bad  an  impression  of  that  sort,  but  I  am 
apt  to  distrust  my  own  impressions  till  they 
are  fortified  by  proof.  That  you  have  di¬ 
vined  the  same  thing  is  a  sort  of  proof. 
But  I  think  you  would  be  more  likely  than 
I  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 

“  Xo ;  free  as  he  is  about  almost  any¬ 
thing  else,  I  cannot  get  even  a  hint  of  the 
thing  that  is  absorbing  his  thought.  lie 
knows  how  I  feel,  and  if  it  is  any  concern 
for  what  is  hereafter,  he  will  not  tell  me. 
He  has  no  suspicion  that  you  want  to  ‘  con¬ 
vert  him,’  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  you  can 
get  at  him  more  easily  than  I.  Are  you 
willing  to  try  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  taking  the  hand  she  offered  me. 
It  was  a  pretty  hand,  as  Hal  averred. 
Somehow  this  girl  assumed  that  I  sympa¬ 
thized  fully  in  her  desires  concerning  her 
father’s  spiritual  welfare ;  as  if  saving  souls 
as  well  as  bodies  had  become  a  part  of  my 
profession.  Well !  perhaps  her  enthusiasm 
like  many  another  enthusiasm  was  conta¬ 
gious. 

The  solution  of  her  perplexity  was  nearer 
than  either  supposed.  While  I  was  at  tea 
that  night  this  note  was  handed  in : 

“  Dear  Doctor  : — Agnes  has  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  pass  the  evening  with  a  friend.  If 
you  are  at  liberty  be  compassionate  enough 
to  come  over  and  let  me  defeat  you  at  a 
game  of  checkers.  Yours, 

Joel  Dyer.” 

He  did  not  say  that  Agnes’s  acceptance 
depended  upon  my  compliance  with  his  re¬ 


quest,  but  I  knew  that  it  did,  and  sent  back 
a  verbal  message  that  I  would  come. 

During  the  later  stages  of  his  convales¬ 
cence  we  played  many  a  game  of  checkers 
in  my  non-professional  calls.  He  was  a 
good  player,  and  we  were  not  badly  matched. 
It  was  the  only  recreation  for  which  he 
seemed  to  have  a  taste. 

I  went  early,  lest  I  should  be  detained  by 
calls,  professional  or  otherwise  ;  but  early  as 
it  was  I  found  Mr.  Dyer  alone. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enter  unannounced, 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  in  the 
library,  for  he  was  able  to  range  about  the 
house,  I  went  in  through  the  half  open 
door,  and  saw  him  sitting  by  the  table, 
surrounded  by  newspapers  which  he  had 
pushed  aside.  He  was  leaning  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  his  forehead  resting  in  the  up¬ 
turned  palms  of  his  hands,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  worried,  depressed  face  that 
through  all  his  pain  and  sickness  I  had 
never  seen  before.  A  slight  noise  caused 
him  to  change  his  position  and  look  up. 
The  face  I  met  was  the  one  I  had  always 
seen, — intelligent,  imperturbably  cahn,  but 
perhaps  a  shade  more  thoughtful  and  refined 
than  before  his  sickness. 

“  All,  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  It  was 
getting  dull ;  ”  said  he,  rising  and  offering 
me  a  seat  with  his  habitual  courtesy.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  never  shook  hands  with  any  one. 
lie  seemed  to  have  an  unconquerable  aver¬ 
sion  to  personal  contact. 

After  a  little  he  reached  for  the  checker¬ 
board,  saying,  “I  like  this  game  because 
there  is  no  room  for  chance.  It  is  all  causa 
and  effect.  If  you  are  defeated  you  have 
only  your  own  carelessness  and  inexperience 
to  blame.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  chance,  fate  or  destiny  is  to  be 
questioned.  All  things  are  caused,  though 
we  see  only  results.” 

“  Somebody  says,  ‘  All  things  that  exist 
have  a  sufficient  reason  for  existing.’  ” 

“  And  somebody  says  true  ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  in  a  pretty  muddle.  I  hate  mys¬ 
teries,  abstractions,  things  that  cannot  be 
seen,  heard  or  touched,  or  taken  into  ra¬ 
tional  cognizance,”  said  he,  with  unwonted 
energy. 

There  was  a  kind  of  suppressed  eagerness 
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within  the  man  that  betrayed  itself  in  his 
checked  intonations  and  the  nervous  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  hands  as  he  placed  the  men ; 
and  besides  he  played  badly.  The  fruitless 
attempts  of  a  fly  to  escape  from  a  spider’s 
web  were  somehow  suggested  to  me  as  I 
watched  him.  My  own  game  was  more 
careless  than  usual,  for  I  was  preoccupied ; 
but  for  some  reason  he  played  worse,  and 
was  defeated  in  three  straight  games. 

CHAPTER  VL 

TOM  PEEBLES  AND  BOB  LYON. 

“  It  is  useless,”  said  he,  shoving  back  the 
board  at  the  close  of  the  third  game.  “  There 
is  a  ‘  combination,’  and  I  have  gone  short.” 

“You  are  not  feeling  as  well  to-night;  ” 
I  remarked,  picking  up  the  stray  men. 

“  Yes  ;  ”  indifferently.  He  lifted  his  long 
arms,  and  resting  the  back  of  his  head  in 
his  clasped  hands,  said,  positively :  “  Doc¬ 

tor,  a  sick  man  is  a  spoiled  man.  He  gets 
full  of  notions  and  whimseys,  and  is  no 
longer  judicial  or  master  of  himself.  For 
instance,  a  little  affair  pesters  me  that  is 
not  worth  a  moment’s  consideration.  At 
any  other  time  it  would  not  trouble  me  an 
instant,  but  now,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  it.” 
Musingly — “  If  I  consult  you,  possibly  you 
may  think  of  some  way  out  of  it.”  And 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  went  on  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way. 

“  Some  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  the 
broking  business,  and  at  first  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  two  or  three  transactions,  but  after 
watching  the  knowing  ones,  I  retrieved  my 
losses,  and  became  reasonably  expert.  It  is 
an  occupation  in  which  the  perceptions  are 
acutely  trained.  If  anything  will  give  a 
man  a  sixth  sense,  that  sort  of  training  will. 
It  happened— No!  Nothing  happens.  I  will 
put  it  this  way :  For  reasons  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  to  myself,  I  purchased  at  a  low 
figure,  and  at  the  right  moment,  a  stock  that 
was  sure  to  rise.  In  a  short  time  it  verified 
my  expectations,  by  going  up  and  up,  and 
with  a  little  urging,  reached  a  dangerous 
elevation.  Sometimes  the  very  impetus  or 
momentum  of  a  rapidly  rising  stock,  carries 
it  out  of  sight,  and  men  lose  their  heads, 
forgetting  that  all  these  things  follow  a  Paw, 
and  that  in  such  a  case,  there  must  be  a 


collapse.  Just  before  this  stock  reached 
that  point,  I  began  to  scent  danger,  as  a  fox 
scents  a  hound.  There  was  something  in 
the  financial  atmosphere  like  the  density 
that  sends  the  mercury  down  before  the 
coming  storm,  though  the  sky  be  never  so 
clear,  and  the  day  never  so  bright.  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  and  went  down  town  the 
next  morning,  determined  to  unload.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  thinking  closely 
before  he  said :  “  Half  way  down  the  street  I 
espied  my  man.  He  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  was  about  to  come  into 
possession  of  his  inheritance,  which  had  been 
delayed  by  the  terms  of  his  father’s  will,  till 
fls  should  be  twenty-five.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  paid  me  the  compliment  of  consulting 
me  as  a  shrewd  and  successful  operator, 
and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  disposition 
of  his  money  when  it  should  come  into  his 
hands. 

“  Good  morning  !”  said  he,  cheerily.  “  You 
are  just  the  man  I  want  to  see.  I  came  into 
possession  yesterday,  and  now  I  want  to  get 
rich  quickly  and  quietly.” 

“  Where  is  your  money  ?  ” 

“  He  mentioned  the  securities  in  which  it 
was  invested.  They  were  perfectly  safe, 
but  slow,  paying  small  percentages,  and 
could  be  called  at  any  time.  If  I  was  the 
man  he  wanted  to  see,  he  was  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  He  was  wild  for  the  very 
stock  that  I  wished  to  sell,  and  before  noon, 
the  transfer  was  made.” 

Joel  Dyer  lapsed  into  silence  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  rubbing  his  hands  in  a  pleasurable, 
self-congratulatory  way,  that  revealed  an 
altogether  rfew  phase  of  this  complex  man. 
He  evidently  admired  his  own  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  and  would  have  been  aston¬ 
ished  if  one  had  called  it  by  a  harder  name. 
He  had  no  patience  or  compassion  for  a  man 
less  shrewd  than  himself.  His  lip  curled 
contemptuously  as  he  said  to  himself,  “  Poor 
fool !  he  deserved  his  fate  for  his  haste  and 
indiscretion.”  Then  addressing  me :  “In 
twenty-four  hours  the  storm  that  had  been 
so  long  brewing,  suddenly  burst.  That  stock 
immediately  collapsed.  The  man  came  to 
me  in  alarm.  I  told  him  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened,  and  not  to  sell,  it  was  sure  to  come  up 
again.  But  he  would  not  listen,  and  went 
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up  and  down  as  wild  to  sell  as  he  had  been 
to  buy.  Of  course  just  then  no  one  would 
purchase. 

“  The  silly  fellow  was  half  crazed,  and  at 
length  when  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
stock  had  touched  bottom,  and  must  com¬ 
mence  slowly  but  surely  to  rise — (for  it  was 
a  good  stock,  no  wild-cat  affair ;  only  it  had 
been  blown  up  out  of  all  reason,  and  of 
course  had  fallen  out  of  all  reason)  —  I 
offered  to  buy.  He  grabbed  as  hastily  as 
before,  and  sold  for  a  song  what  had  cost 
him  so  much.  He  went  off  with  the  absurd 
impression  that  somehow  I  was  still  his 
benefactor.  But,  sometime  later,  when  he 
found  that  this  stock  was  rising  and  would 
approximate  to  a  true  value,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing,  he  wished  to  repurchase  a  few  shares 
with  a  margin,  so  as  to  retrieve  in  part  his 
former  loss.  Again  he  showed  his  inexpe¬ 
rience  by  supposing  that  I  would  sell  on  a 
rising  market.  And  when  I  convinced  him 
that  stock-broking  knows  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  he  said  some  very  unhandsome  things, 
and  took  himself  out  of  the  way. 

“  I  heard  of  him  afterwards  as  dabbling  in 
stocks,  in  desperate  attempts  to  cover  his 
loss.  Nature  never  intended  him  for  a  stock¬ 
broker,  and  he  ought  to  have  known  enough 
to  have  kept  out  of  it ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  cannnot  be  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience.  After  repeated  failures  he  fell  into 
the  contemptible  habit  of  gambling,  and 
lost  thereby  what  little  money  and  reputa¬ 
tion  remained  to  him. 

“  He  passed  quite  out  of  mind,  and  prob¬ 
ably  I  never  should  have  thought  of  him 
again,  but  that  he  had  the  assurance  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  some  ten  years  ago.  He  had 
then  become  a  miserable,  drunken  wretch, 
and  it  is  likely  was  more  than  half  intoxi¬ 
cated  at  the  time.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
ruined  man,  and  I  did  not  dispute  him. 
And  he  went  on  to  charge  his  ruin  home 
upon  me  in  language  that  none  but  a  lunatic 
would  have  used.  I  had  the  patience  to 
show  him  conclusively  that  our  transactions 
were  perfectly  legal  and  business-like,  and 
that  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 
He  would  not  listen,  and  was  so  outrageous 
that  I  felt  compelled  to  turn  him  out  of 
doors. 


“He  went  away  cursing  me  and  mine, 
as  if  there  were  any  efficacy  in  his  curses 
to  hurt  me  or  to  help  him.  Then  again  he 
dropped  from  my  recollection,  till,  as  I  sat 
on  Sunday  listening  to  the  Itev.  Mr.  Peebles, 
pastor  of  our  church — and  a  very  able  man 
he  is — something  in  his  voice  as  he  was 
speaking  earnestly,  and  a  singular  gesture 
of  his  left  hand,  unnoticed  before,  brought 
up  instantly  that  crazy-headed,  would-be 
broker,  as  he  stood  in  my  door-way  cursing 
me.  I  must  confess  to  a  genuine  surprise. 
I  suppose  this  disease  was  working  in  me 
then,  disturbing  the  firm  poise  of  my  nerv¬ 
ous  system ;  for,  thereafter,  as  often  as  I 
saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peebles,  I  saw  that  despic¬ 
able  broker. 

“  Somehow,  by  a  process  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  and  therefore  am  ashamed  to  own,  I 
felt  compelled  to  go  to  church  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  and  look  constantly  and  intently 
at  Mr.  Peebles  as  if  I  were  giving  the  closest 
attention ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  I  scarcely 
heard  a  word  that  he  said.  I  saw  only  that 
cursing  broker,  and  felt  that  I  must  look  him 
down.  I  would  not  own  this  contemptible 
weakness  to  any  one  else  ;  but  you,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  must  know  that  it  is  caused  solely  by 
my  disease. 

“  Well !  it  grew  worse,  and  from  being  a 
thing  that  would  stay  with  me  on  Sunday, 
and  that  I  could  thrust  off  on  Monday,  it 
began  to  abide  with  me  through  the  week. 
After  Agnes  came  home,  that  accursed 
broker  haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  was 
never  under  bondage  to  any  man,  or  any¬ 
thing,  and  this  sort  of  surveillance  is  any¬ 
thing  put  pleasant.  I  have  fought  hard, 
giving  no  quarter,  but  there  he  is,  and  there 
he  will  be,  unless  somebody  or  something 
can  rid  me  of  his  presence.  After  I  was 
compelled  to  take  my  bed,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  find  the  man  and  secure  him 
the  amount  he  claimed  to  have  lost  through 
me,  I  should  get  free  again.  I  say  ‘  claimed,’ 
for  do  not  understand  me  as  admitting  for 
an  instant  that  I  had  done  anything  wrong. 
I  had  not.  It  was  all  legal  and  fair.  I 
make  this  concession  to  a  shadow,  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  exacted  by  my  disease.” 

Pie  paused  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  when 
he  began  again,  his  chin  had  dropped  upon 
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his  chest,  and  he  seemed  speaking  to  some¬ 
thing  within  himself. 

“  Another  thought  comes  and  goes,  and 
proves  the  more  harassing  of  the  two.  I 
said  that  curses  have  no  efficacy ;  and  they 
have  not.  But  Agnes  is  a  singular  child, 
and  has  notions  that  I  cannot  understand. 
And  if  she  should  ever  come  to  know  that 
she  had  been  cursed  as  belonging  to  me,  it 
might  affect  her  unpleasantly.  What  was 
that  she  said  a  few  days  ago  about  the  sins 
of  the  parents  descending  to  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  ?  I  suppose  she  believes 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  believe  it  is  as  bad 
as  to  have  it  true.” 

liaising  his  head  and  again  addressing 
me  he  said  :  “  I  have  instituted  a  search  for 
this  man.  He  appears  to  have  lived  a  vaga¬ 
bond  life,  wandering  from  place  to  place. 
He  stopped  longer  in  San  Francisco  than 
elsewhere,  and  shipped  from  thence  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  disappeared  as  effect¬ 
ually  as  if  he  had  gone  down  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  There  is  a  shocking  rumor  con¬ 
cerning  him  w'hich  I  do  not  believe.  No, 
he  is  alive,  somewhere.  But  where  ?  is  the 
question. 

“  You  will  understand  that  I  have  spoken 
to  you  of  this  matter,  partly  to  get  it  out  of 
my  road,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  you 
could  suggest  some  scheme  for  unearthing 
this  man,  and  freeing  me  from  his  detest¬ 
able  presence.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  eagerness 
and  intensity  with  which  he  told  me  all  this. 
The  smothered  fire  in  his  eyes,  the  nervous 
play  of  his  sharp  features,  no  longer  under 
perfect  control,  and  the  continuous  opening 
and  shutting  of  his  gaunt  hands,  produced  a 
sort  of  uncanny  fascination,  that  for  the  time 
shut  out  everything  else.  When,  exhausted, 
he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  my  gaze  was  still 
riveted  upon  his  face.  He  sat  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  hands  fallen  feebly  on  the 
outstretched  arms  of  his  chair,  and  both 
were  silent  longer  than  we  knew. 

“You  see  no  way  then?”  he  asked,  at 
length,  in  a  weary,  hopeless  tone. 

“  Of  finding  this  man  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  of  shaking  him  off.” 

“  I  see  none  yet.  It  would  take  time.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  pulled  himself 


upright  by  the  arms  of  his  chair,  asking 
with  a  look  of  entreaty  that  I  never  saw  on 
his  face  before  : 

“  Are  you  willing  to  help  me?  You  shall 
be  amply  compensated.  You  understand 
that  it  is  only  another  phase  of  this  uncon¬ 
scionable  disease,  and  to  be  rid  of  it  will 
help  me  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.” 

The  unsteady  voice  and  broken  manner 
of  this  hitherto  immovable  man,  filled  me 
with  a  strange  compassion.  The  breaking 
down  of  a  brave  man  is  a  thousand  times 
more  pitiful  than  the  driveling  of  a  coward. 
Who  could  sound  the  depths  of  this  man’s 
suffering  ?  Under  the  stress  of  compassion, 
and  without  realizing  how  far  I  was  com¬ 
promising  myself,  I  answer : 

“  If  I  can,  and  all  that  I  can.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  he,  letting  himself 
back  and  closing  his  eyes  again  with  the  air 
of  a  man  essaying  to  roll  his  burden  upon 
another.  It  could  not  be  done,  but  if  there 
was  any  satisfaction  in  trying,  why,  let  him 
try !  Here  or  hereafter  he  would  come  to 
know  that  the  thing  he  called  disease,  had 
another  name. 

After  an  interval,  absorbed  in  one  of  his 
habitual  or  constitutional  fits  of  abstraction, 
he  aroused  himself  saying,  impressively, 
“  We  must  begin  at  once.”  Already  it  was 
“we,”  not  “I.” 

“  Begin  what  ?  ” 

“  Our  search.  We  lost  him  in  Mauna 
Loa.  Advertisements  have  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  go  ourselves.  Suppose 
we  send  an  agent,  a  live  man  with  the 
ability  and  perseverance  to  find  him,  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  crater  if  need  be.” 

“  Wait  a  little.  Can  you  describe  the 
man  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  musingly,  “  I  have  seen  him 
so  much,  first  and  last,  that  his  face  is  more 
familiar  to  me  than  my  own.  At  first  it 
was  a  pleasant  face,  fair  as  a  gild’s,  with  curl¬ 
ing,  reddish-brown  hair  and  beard.  At  last 
it  was  coarse,  bloated,  red,  and  his  eyes — 
well— they  were  hideous,”  he  said,  with  an 
effort  to  repress  a  shudder ;  and  he  put  up 
his  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  or  thrust  aside 
something  that  obstructed  his  vision. 

“  And  his  name  ?  ” 
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“  Lyon ;  Robert  Lyon.” 

“  Has  he  no  relatives  ?  ” 

“None.  His  father  died  when  the  boy 
was  quite  young.  His  mother  married  again, 
and  died  years  ago  in  Massachusetts.” 

I  was  about  to  ask  another  question,  when 
I  heard  Agnes’s  voice  in  the  next  room. 

“Hush,”  said  Joel  Dyer,  keenly  alive. 

“  She  has  returned.  Not  a  word  to  her.” 

The  next  moment  Agnes  stood  in  the 
door-way,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  a  happy 
light  on  her  fine  face. 

“  Playing  yet  ?  ”  she  said,  cheerily,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  open  board,  the  cornered  kings, 
and  their  guardians.  “  Why,  father,  did 
you  let  him  defeat  you  ?  ”  knowing  that  the 
red  men  were  invariably  his. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  answered  Joel  Dyer, 
quite  his  old  imperturbable  self  again.  “  He 
must  be  encouraged  now  and  then,  or  he 
would  refuse  to  play,  you  know.”  Never 
was  man  more  completely  masked,  but  now 
that  I  had  seen  behind  the  mask,  that  face 
could  never  again  be  the  same  to  me. 

Having  no  longer  an  excuse  for  remain¬ 
ing,  and  in  fact,  glad  of  a  pretense  to  escape, 
(for  I  saw  Agnes  regarding  her  father  watch¬ 
fully,  and  looking  keenly  at  me,  as  if  she 
detected  something  unusual,)  I  rose  to  go, 
and  Mr.  Dyer  rose  also.  He  thanked  me  for 
coming,  adding,  courteously : 

“  You  can  afford  to  come  again  soon,  since 
you  have  defeated  me  so  thoroughly  at  this 
sitting. 

“  And  give  you  an  opportunity  to  return 
the  compliment  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Probably  I  shall  need  a  discipline  of 
some  sort.  Uninterrupted  success  is  rarely 
good  for  any  man.” 

And  so  we  parted.  Agnes  accompanied 
me  to  the  hall-door,  I  busily  talking,  and  for 
the  first  time  refusing  to  meet  her  eyes, 
which  I  knew  were  studiously  seeking  mine, 
to  ask  a  question  she  would  not  put  into 
words.  I  was  vexed  with  Mr.  Dyer,  for  get¬ 
ting  me  into  a  position  where  I  could  not  be 
perfectly  frank  with  her.  She  had  entreated 
me  to  help  her,  and  I  had  promised.  Her 
father  had  volunteered  the  information  we 
were  both  seeking,  and  then  effectually 
stopped  my  mouth.  He,  too,  wanted  my 


help,  and  I  had  imprudently  promised. 
How  could  I  help  him  and  Agnes  not 
know  ?  How  could  I  help  her  and  be  true 
to  him  ? 

As  the  result  of  a  long  walk— for  I  went  a 
round-about  way  home — and  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  cigar — for  I  sometimes  allayed 
my  vexation  and  perplexity  in  that  way — I 
came  to  my  own  door,  and  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must  run  the  risk  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood  by  Agnes,  and  trust  to  results  for  my 
justification.  All  the  while  this  sharp  dis¬ 
cussion  was  going  on  upon  the  surface  of 
my  consciousness,  under  it  I  kept  hear¬ 
ing,  “  Robert  Lyon  !  ”  “  Robert  Lyon  !  ”  re¬ 
peated  and  repeated,  like  the  steady  beating 
of  my  own  heart.  The  name  seemed  as 
familiar  as  my  breath,  and  yet  I  could  not 
say  that  I  had  ever  heard  it  before. 

Feeling  a  little  like  a  haunted  man,  I 
stealthily  entered  my  office  and  endeavored 
to  collect  my  wits. 

Presently  I  discovered  upon  the  table  an 
open  magazine, — the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  :  some  one  had  been  taking  liberties. 
Tom,  of  course !  Yes ;  along  the  margin 
ran  a  string  of  fine  pencilings,  which,  upon 
inspection,  resolved  themselves  into  this  : 

“  Dear  Old  Crusty  : — Are  you  still  in¬ 
corporate?  I  seek  you  vainly  by  day  and 
by  night.  Have  you  killed  a  patient  and 
hung  yourself?  If  you  can  be  moved  by 
mortal  influences,  read,  I  pray  you,  this 
article  of  mine  in  the  Review ;  and  if  I  am 
to  see  you  no  more  in  the  flesh,  leave  me 
your  impressions  on  the  opposite  margin. 

Tom.” 

I  read  this,  smiling  at  Tom’s  conceit,  still 
repeating  “  Robert  Lyon  !  Robert  Lyon  !  ” 
till  suddenly  it  changed  to  “  Bob  Lyon ! 
Bob  Lyon !  ”  That  seemed  even  more  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  fraternized  instantly  with  Tom’s 
image,  called  up  by  his  pencilings,  till  it 
ran  into  “  Tom  Peebles  and  Bob  Lyon  !  ” 
at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  I  began  to 
believe  that  there  was  something  unwhole¬ 
some  in  this  Robert  Lyon,  as  Joel  Dyer 
averred ;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  shift¬ 
ing  this  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
over  upon  me.  Of  course  this  explana¬ 
tion  was  scarcely  satisfactory,  for  now  it 
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was  “  Tom  Peebles  and  Bob  Lyon— Tom 
Peebles  and  Bob  Lyon  ” — there  were  two  of 
him. 

I  got  up  and  took  a  huge  draught  of  cold 
water,  resolved  to  drown  the  thing ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  returned  to  my  chair,  it  began 
again :  “  Tom  Peebles  and  Bob  Lyon  !  ” 
“  Tom  Peebles  and  Bob  Lyon  !  ” 

This  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter. 
Suppose  this  Robert  Lyon  should  go  on  ap¬ 
propriating  names  indefinitely,  and  saying 
them  over  and  over  to  the  exclusion  of  ev¬ 
erything  else  ?  What  a  prospect !  I  reached 
for  a  handful  of  cigars,  determined  to  smoke 
him  out  if  it  took  till  morning. 

By  the  time  I  had  succeeded  in  hiding 
myself  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  my  thoughts 
escaped  to  my  school  days,  to  the  running 
accompaniment  of  “  Tom  Peebles  and  Bob 
Lyon  !  ”  trying  to  find  among  my  classmates 
a  Bob  Lyon  to  account  for  the  familiarity 
of  the  name  and  its  quick  appropriation  of 
Tom  Peebles.  The  more  I  was  obscured, 
the  clearer  I  grew.  I  was  now  certain  that 
somewhere  I  had  known  a  Bob  Lyon,  and 
that,  somehow,  he  involved  or  evolved  Tom 
Peebles.  At  my  third  cigar  the  remem¬ 
brance  burst  upon  me  like  a  pistol  shot. 
Tom  Peebles  had  a  half  brother,  a  droll 
fellow,  whose  sayings  Tom  was  forever 
quoting  during  our  college  days,  and  his 
name  was  Bob  Lyon.  An  electric  shock 
could  not  have  brought  me  to  my  feet  soon¬ 
er.  No  wonder  the  names  coalesced;  they 
were  halves  of  a  whole. 

I  threw  away  my  cigar — I  had  smoked 
enough  to  last  me  a  week — and  sat  down  to 
face  another  question. 


Could  Joel  Dyer’s  Robert  Lyon  and  Tom 
Peebles’s  Bob  Lyon  be  one  and  the  same  ? 
Probably  not.  Joel  Dyer’s  Robert  must 
have  been  an  older  man.  Tom’s  half  broth¬ 
er  I  had  never  seen,  so  that  Joel  Dyer’s  de¬ 
scription  would  not  help  my  prognosis.  I 
knew  him  only  through  Tom,  who  half 
worshiped  this  brilliant  elder  brother  in 
enthusiastic  boy-fashion.  There  had  been 
one  mother  and  two  fathers,  and  Bob  was 
five  or  six  years  older  than  Tom.  It  all 
came  back,  clear  as  daylight,  now ;  and  with 
it  a  kind  of  surprise  that,  fond  and  proud  as 
Tom  had  ever  been  of  Bob,  he  had  not  once 
mentioned  his  name  to  me  since  the  renewal 
of  our  ancient  friendship.  With  a  feeling  of 
relief  I  surmised  that  Tom’s  Bob  Lyon  was 
dead. 

But  going  back  over  Joel  Dyer’s  account, 
I  came  to  the  place  where  he  said  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  man,  when  something  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Peebles’s  voice  and  manner  re¬ 
called,  as  by  magic,  that  Robert  Lyon.  And 
my  heart  sank  with  the  almost  certainty  that 
Tom’s  Bob  was  the  man.  Even  if  there 
was  no  other  resemblance  the  half-blood 
told  in  voice  and  manner.  If  this  be  true, 
would  it  account  for  the  singular  antipathy 
Tom  acknowledged  and  fought  against? 
It  was  another  link  in  the  chain  of  proba¬ 
bilities. 

But  of  course  it  was  quite  possible  that 
two  men  could  have  the  same  intonations 
and  the  same  gestures  and  never  have  seen 
or  heard  of  each  other ;  and  in  that  hope  I 
obliged  myself  to  rest  content  until  such 
time  as  doubt  should  be  changed  to  cer¬ 
tainty. 
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“  Something  to  do  and  lightning,”  said 
Charles  Kingsley,  “  are  my  highest  physi¬ 
cal  enjoyments  ;  ”  and  the  phrase  expresses 
something  what  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  every 
ardent  nature.  The  spirit  “  at  leisure  from 
itself  ”  is  best  able  to  serve  others ;  it  is  this 
spirit  which  presses  forward  as  a  leader  in 
all  highest  enterprise.  It  is  alive  and  alert 
everywhere  in  the  world,  like  morning,  for¬ 
ever  at  the  dawn  a  little  farther  east. 


The  organization  of  charities  is,  at  the 
present  time,  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
world.  The  first  experiments  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  were  made,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  in  Germany,  and,  as  time  alone 
could  make  success  evident  to  those  re¬ 
moved  from  the  work,  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  at¬ 
tempt  anything  so  difficult  was  brought 
home  to  the  English-speaking  people.  The 
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question  still  lies  before  us  to  be  considered, 
much  like  those  maps  of  the  early  naviga¬ 
tors  over  which  later  geographers  lean  in 
wonder  ;  with  rudimentary  capes  where 
now  we  descry  continents,  and  danger  sig¬ 
nals  where  the  harbor  mouth  is  now  found. 

The  pauperism  of  the  American  cities  is 
so  late  and  rank  a  growth,  the  contrast  is 
so  strange  between  its  dark  axrd  filthy  ways 
and  the  simple,  vigorous,  self-sustaining  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  American  people,  that  we  find 
it  hard  to  take  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  The  truth  must  be  faced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  old  world  has  cast  this  evil 
upon  our  shores,  and  that,  if  we  disregard 
it,  or  treat  it  in  the  old  ways,  we,  too,  shall 
have  a  permanent  growth  of  wretchedness 
to  consume  the  substance  and  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Thus  far,  we  have  done  little 
but  to  foster  and  maintain  this  evil.  Our 
thoughts  have  not  been  turned  sufficiently 
toward  the  true  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  in  our  cities.  On  the  part  of  the 
comfortable  portion  of  society  there  is  igno¬ 
rance  and  indifference  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  degraded  poor.  The  har¬ 
vest  still  is  great,  and  the  laborers  still  are 
few.  That  the  labor  has  been  very  dis¬ 
couraging,  must  be  admitted.  Millions  of 
pounds  are  annually  given  away  in  London, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  an¬ 
nually  given  in  Boston,  without  advancing 
the  condition  of  the  recipients,  and  without 
the  thought  of  doing  so.  We  forget  that  a 
little  hunger  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can 
come  to  us  1  It  is  much  worse  to  lose  the 
desire  to  be  a  man. 

“  It  is  far  easier,”  writes  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  “to  be  helpful  than  to  have  patience 
and  self-control  sufficient,  when  the  times 
come,  for  seeing  suffering  and  not  relieving 
it.  And  yet  the  main  tone  of  action  must 
be  severe.  There  is  much  of  rebuke  and 
repression  needed,  although  a  deep  and 
silent  under-current  of  sympathy  and  pity 
may  flow  beneath.  *  *  *  It  is  neces¬ 

sary  to  believe  that,  in  thus  setting  in  order 
certain  spots  on  God's  earth,  still  more  in 
presenting  to  a  few  of  His  children  a  some¬ 
what  higher  standard  of  right,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  His  work,  and  that  He  will  not  permit 
us  to  lose  sight  of  His  large  laws,  but  will 


rather  make  them  evident  to  us  through  the 
small  details.  The  resolution  to  watch  pain 
which  cannot  be  radically  relieved,  except 
by  the  sufferer  himself,  is  most  difficult  to 
maintain.  Yet  it  is  wholly  necessary,  in 
certain  cases,  not  to  help.  Where  a  man 
persistently  refuses  to  exert  himself,  ex¬ 
ternal  help  is  worse  than  useless.” 

We  might  enlarge  upon  the  need  of  indi¬ 
vidual  labor  among  the  poor,  and  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  dealing  with  these  people 
than  that  of  mere  almsgiving.  But  we 
believe  that  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  has  brought  Americans  to  under¬ 
stand,  in  some  dim  way,  that  a  change  is 
needed,  and  that  a  wiser  method  may  be 
found,  if  we  will  make  the  effort. 

The  first  attempt,  on  a  large  plan,  for  a 
better  administration  of  out  door  relief  is 
that,  we  believe,  made  in  the  city  of  Elber- 
feld,  in  Germany,  a  report  of  which  was 
first  published  in  England,  by  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Doyle,  in  the  year  1871.  The  report 
awakened  the  attention  of  England,  and 
encouraged  the  application  of  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Marylebone  district  of  London. 

The  city  of  Elberfeld  contained  50,000 
inhabitants  when  the  work  was  begun,  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  It  now 
contains  about  80,000  persons,  and  the  pau¬ 
pers  have  been  reduced  from  the  number 
of  4.000,  first  registered,  to  less  than  1,000, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population.  By 
what  means  was  this  extraordinary  result 
brought  about?  Can  we,  in  America,  adopt 
the  same  plan,  or  some  modification  there¬ 
of? 

The  system  by  which  this  satisfactory 
result  is  obtained  may  be  stated  briefly,  as 
follows  :  It  is  the  union  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteer  visitors  with  the  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities.  The  city  of  Elberfeld  is 
divided  into  eighteen  districts,  and  each  dis¬ 
trict  into  fourteen  sections.  The  city  coun¬ 
cil  appoints  eighteen  overseers — one  for  each 
district — and  fourteen  visitors,  who  report 
to  the  overseers  for  each  district.  This 
makes  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  visitors 
in  all.  The  whole  body  serves  without 
compensation.  No  visitor  is  allowed  to 
visit  more  than  four  families,  and  this  is 
considered  the  key-note  of  the  success  of 
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the  system ;  indeed,  as  time  goes  on,  and 
the  number  of  paupers  decreases,  while  the 
number  of  visitors  remains  the  same,  they 
have  beeu  able  to  give  each  visitor  only  two 
cases,  instead  of  four. 

The  sub-division  of  the  poor  among  the 
more  fortunate  classes,  is  the  first  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  this  German  system. 

The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  the 
fact  that  no  relief  is  given  by  the  visitor, 
except  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  stringent 
rules  ;  and,  even  then,  the  relief  given  must 
be  approved  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
visitors  and  overseers.  The  full  details  of 
this  excellent  plan  are  accessible  and  should 
be  studied  by  those  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  so  vast  a  place  as  London,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  attempt  the  work  in  a 
single  district,  which  has  been  done  with 
equally  satisfactory  results,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  encountered. 
Miss  Hill  has  there  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  co-operation  between  four  exist¬ 
ing  charitable  organizations  ;  establishing 
-a  union  of  public  and  private  charity,  “  by 
which  each  body  does  the  work  best  suited 
to  its  capacity.” 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  of  Hew  York, 
the  founder  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  for  that  State,  herself  journeyed 
both  to  Germany  and  to  England,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  like  union  between 
the  public  and  private  charities  of  New 
York.  She  uses  no  qualified  phrases  with 
regard  to  her  own  views  on  this  subject,  be¬ 
lieving,  as  she  does,  a  union  between  public 
officials  and  volunteer  visitors  to  be  of  the 
highest  advantage.  .  “  The  important  ques¬ 
tion,”  Miss  Schuyler  writes,  “  of  how  best 
to  unite  official  and  volunteer  aid  in  the 
administration  of  charities,  remains  to  be 
solved.  The  subject  is  constantly  before  us, 
and  we  have  given  it  some  attention.  But 
we  are  not  yet  competent  to  bring  forward 
any  conclusions  in  regard  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  problem  ” 

The  short  cut  to  knowledge  taken  by  Mr. 
Squeers  in  his  school  -with  regard  to  spell¬ 
ing,  although  not  always  conducive  to  the 
highest  culture,  is  a  very  good  way  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  right  in  practical  questions.  To 
“go  and  do  it,”  will  cut  many  a  Gordian 


knot.  This  our  New  York  friends  perfectly 
understand.  Without  waiting  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  how  to  do  it,  they  have 
formed  societies  of  visitors  in  the  cities  of 
Rochester,  Newburgh  and  Syracuse,  in  the 
village  of  Castleton  and  in  other  places, 
which  are  acting  in  concert  with  the  offi¬ 
cials,  and  with  results  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Germany  and  England. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  an  able  pamphlet 
before  us,  written  by  Judge  Wayland,  of 
New  Haven,  in  which  the  three  methods  of 
relief  for  outdoor  poor  are  discussed.  First, 
public  money  raised  by  taxation  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  paid  officials  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  most  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
Assistance  given  in  this  way  is  subject  to 
every  objection,  and  we  may  say  of  its  ten¬ 
dencies,  as  Professor  Fawcett  said  of  the 
effect  of  the  old  poor  law  of  England,  that 
“  the  country  was  brought  nearer  the  brink 
of  ruin  by  that  law,  than  she  ever  was  by  a 
hostile  army.”  Judge  Wayland  next  dis¬ 
cusses  the  second  method,  or  the  union  of 
official  and  volunteer  aid — what  is  called  the 
Elberfeld  system.  He  says  :  “  Until  civil- 
service  reform  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  in 
this  country,  it  is  certainly  unsafe,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  urged  on  this  head, 
to  entrust,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  public  funds  in  the  form  of  out¬ 
door  relief  to  a  body  of  men,  dependent  for 
their  political  existence  upon  the  popular 
vote.”  Judge  Wayland  then  proceeds  to 
propose  another  method.  He  considers  our 
only  safety  to  lie  in  a  third  plan,  that  of 
raising  the  money  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  distributing  it  by  voluntary  un¬ 
paid  visitors. 

Perhaps,  in  the  millenium,  this  pleasing 
device  may  be  realized  ;  but,  as  the  world  is 
at  present  constituted,  the  results  would  be 
sad  enough.  Those  persons  who  are  always 
interested  in  the  service  of  the  poor  would 
be  obliged  to  devote  themselves  more  closely 
than  before ;  and  those  who  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  give,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  and 
who  give  in  no  other  way,  would  free  them¬ 
selves  of  all  obligation.  The  objection  that 
he  raises  to  the  Elberfeld  system,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interference  of  political  preju¬ 
dices  and  ambitions,  though  not  without 
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foundation,  -would,  practically,  -we  believe, 
be  largely  obviated  by  voluntary  visitors, 
who  being  the  larger,  and  the  relieving  body, 
would  so  influence  public  sentiment  as  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  officers  who  should 
degrade  their  position  by  mercenary  or  other 
selfish  practices.  This  pamphlet  of  Judge 
Way  land’s  is  the  only  critical  paper  of  mo¬ 
ment  we  have  seen  upon  this  question  of 
the  union  of  charities,  and  we  advance  our 
objections  to  his  most  able  argument  with 
deference.  We  are  encouraged  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  by  practical  demonstration,  and  must 
consider  it  no  reproach  to  his  clear  argu¬ 
ments  to  discover  that  some  questions  settle 
themselves  quite  differently  in  practice  from 
what  they  seem  to  do  in  theory.  A  man 
who  was  unlawfully  incarcerated  sent  for 
his  friend  and  stated  the  case  to  him. 

“  They  can’t  put  you  in  prison  for  this  !  ” 
cries  the  friend.  “  Ah,  but  they  have  !  ” 
answered  the  unhappy  prisoner. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  under 
this  combination  of  official  and  volunteer 
aid  in  our  cities,  political  influence  could 
be  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  An  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  De¬ 
cember  5,  1877,  says  :  “  The  city  of  Boston, 
as  a  corporation,  employs  a  large  number  of 
laboring  men.  Last  year,  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  sewer  which  is  to  cost 
$3,000,000  or  more,  the  city  paid  on  those 
contracts  $200,000,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  to  unskilled  laborers.  All  this  the  city 
does  with  one  hand.  With  the  other,  the 
city  is  paying,  every  year,  $80,000  to  the 
families  of  poor  persons,  whom  it  is  not 
thought  best  to  send  to  the  public  institu¬ 
tions.  This  sum  is  paid  to  7,000  families, 
including,  as  the  best  judges  suppose,  about 
1,000  men.  *****  One  would  say, 
when  the  city  had  work  to  be  done,  the 
question  would  be  asked,  what  laboring 
men  are  out  of  work,  having  families  to 
support,  who  have  paid  taxes.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  city  engages  them  by  a  method 
which  must,  in  the  long  run,  result  in  in¬ 
efficient  labor,  and  in  filling  the  town  with 
incompetent  men.  Any  councilman  who 
may  apply  receives  what  is  called  his  share 
of  labor  tickets,  and  he  distributes  these 
tickets  to  the  people  he  chooses  to  employ. 


*  *  *  The  greater  part  of  these  council- 
men  make  no  investigation  into  the  ability 
or  needs  of  applicants,  and  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  councilmen  make  no  application  for 
tickets.  The  remainder  are,  therefore,  left 
to  be  scrambled  for  among  those  who  choose 
to  distribute  this  sort  of  patronage.  *  *  * 
We  have  a  board,  a  very  competent  board, 
wholly  outside  politics,  too — the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  who  can  tell  in  an  hour  the 
proper  men  to  receive  this  employment.  *  * 
If  the  city  government  wanted  to  know,  it 
could  know.”  These  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
in  Boston,  are  “  outside  politics.”  They 
are  vouched  for  by  this  authority  as  excel¬ 
lent  and  efficient  officers.  And  though,  as 
Judge  Wayland  suggests,  corruption  might, 
and  does,  arise  under  their  administration 
of  charity,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  the 
combination  with  them  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteer  unpaid  visitors  would  tend  to 
prevent  such  abuses. 

Every  criticism  of  projected  change  is  a 
stepping-stone.  We  learn  what  are  the 
dangers  we  must  avoid.  In  taking  care  of 
the  poor  there  is  always  one  weight  to  keep 
the  pendulum  steady,  and  that  is  the  purifi¬ 
cation  which  lives  in  the  labor  itself. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  of  greater  importance,  it  being  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  of  luxury  in 
America.  But  the  work  there  is  so  vast 
that  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  possible  to 
effect  a  union  among  the  charities.  Every 
day,  however,  makes  it  plainer  tr.at  this  is 
necessary  to  the  future  health  and  growth 
of  that  city.  The  most  important  of  the 
discussions  held  in  the  last  Church  Congress 
in  New  York  was  upon  this  subject.  There 
was  much  criticism  and  complaining,  but 
not  much  advance  in  the  building  up  of 
the  new  fabric.  Some  suggestions  of  value 
were,  howrever,  brought  together  afterward 
and  printed  in  the  New  York  Express  of 
November  20,  1877  :  “  It  is  now  proposed,” 
the  writer  says,  “  that  the  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties  shall  be  a  nucleus  from  which  all  relief 
shall  be  expended.  In  each  ward  visitors 
from  churches  shall  make  a  list  of  all  desti¬ 
tute  poor  in  their  ward,  and  send  it  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Charities ;  a  relief-house  to  be 
provided  in  each  ward ;  one  room  to  be  a 
store  where  all  food  shall  be  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  cost  price.”  The  paper  then  suggests 
in  detiil  further  arrangements  for  “cheap 
meals,  for  sewing,  employment  for  men,  and 
other  needs  of  the  unfortunate.”  Church 
associations,  instead  of  having  each  a  sep¬ 
arate  society,  can  join  their  funds  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  work  ;  and,  as  every  applicant 
must  be  registered  at  the  Central  Bureau, 
impostors,  now  so  common,  will  be  avoided. 
The  means  required  will  be  for  rent  of 
building,  including  store,  kitchen,  four 
rooms  and  food.  The  means  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  thus  :  A  meeting  of  all  interested  to 
be  held  in  a  central  church  ;  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  ;  each  church  invited  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  ;  all  the  churches  in  each  ward  to  take 
up  a  collection  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
food,  dry  goods,  sewing-machines,  etc. ;  each 
church  to  be  supplied  with  tickets  according 
to  the  amount  they  subscribe.  These  tick¬ 
ets,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  donor 
and  the  church,  will  be  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Charity,  as  soon  as  each  case  is  in¬ 
quired  into.  To  allow  time  for  this,  all 
names  should  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  of 
December,  the  relief-houses  to  open  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.” 

The  article  continues  by  planning  further 
arrangements  for  labor,  for  division  of  hon¬ 
est  and  dishonest  beneficiaries,  for  the  In¬ 
dustrial  education  of  the  poor,  all  given  in 
a  clear,  succinct  manner,  evidently  by  a  hand 
not  unskilled  in  the  practical  labor  with 
which  it  deals.  The  thing  evidently  can 
be  done,  even  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  daily  unfolding.  “  The 
icy  steep  of  indifference  ”  must  be  scaled  by 
a  few,  in  order  to  put  these  plans  into 
action  ;  but  the  union  with  official  aid 
would  make  the  path  somewhat  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  Other  experiments  in  this  direction 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  German¬ 
town  system  of  poor  relief  was  described  in 
the  last  number  of  Sunday  Afternoon. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  desire  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  system  more  general  than  has 
yet  been  attempted,  is  very  strong.  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari¬ 
ties,  Honorable  George  S.  Hale,  has  made  a 


thorough  study  of  the  subject  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  He  understands  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but  thus  far 
has  been  able  to  take  no  active  steps 
towards  the  adoption  of  any  plan,  although 
testifying  sincere  sympathy  and  readiness 
to  advance  any  well  matured  plans  of 
others. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  study  and  apply,  so  far  as  he 
could  do  so  with  the  aid  of  the  working 
members  of  his  own  church,  an  excellent 
system  for  the  administration  of  charity; 
while  he  has  always  declared  himself  ready 
for  any  more  comprehensive  plan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875,  a  company  of  fifty 
visitors  came  together  in  Boston,  with  a  view 
to  taking  each  a  small  number  of  families, 
after  the  Elberfeld  system,  from  among  the 
public  applicants  for  assistance,  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  cases  by  friendly  visits,  in  order 
to  discover  what  could  be  done,  if  anything, 
to  change  their  condition  from  dependence 
to  independence.  This  work  was  to  be 
kept  strictly  in  communication  with  the 
work  of  official  relief,  and  a  room  was 
granted  to  the  visitors  in  the  Bureau  of 
Charity.  A  labor  bureau  soon  sprang  up 
in  connection  with  the  visitors  and  their 
plans  have  steadily  grown.  It  has  been  a 
practical  exposition,  on  a  limited  scale,  of 
what  is  needed.  The  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  the  labor  is  extending  it¬ 
self,  and,  like  sunrise,  is  seen  lighting  one 
distant  point  after  another.  A  second  com¬ 
pany  of  visitors,  the  outgrowth  of  this,  with 
an  excellent  constitution  and  by-laws,  has 
already  been  organized  at  East  Boston. 

During  the  winter  of  1877,  the  city  of 
Springfield  became  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  organization  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  the  report  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  citizens,  co-operation  between 
the  two  forms  of  charity  was  warmly  urged, 
and  an  excellent  constitution  for  the  new 
society,  adopted.  The  questions  in  the 
note-books,  drawn  up  for  visiting,  seem  to 
cover  the  ground,  and  have  been  copied  in 
other  cities. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  our 
age  has  been  in  the  registration  of  cases. 
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The  voluminous  records  of  visitors,  the 
huge  books  found  at  every  bureau  of  char¬ 
ity,  containing,  after  all,  the  opinion  of  only 
one  visitor,  quite  as  apt  to  be  incompetent 
as  otherwise,  may  now  all  be  compared  and 
simplified  in  much  less  space.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  Central  Bureau  of  Charity  in 
New  York,  an  office  of  registration  was 
established,  where  the  reports  of  all  so¬ 
cieties  were  brought  together,  a  resume 
made  of  each  case,  and  the  whole  recorded 
on  a  card,  like  those  in  the  great  libraries. 
These  cards  are  not  thrown  open  to  public 
inspection,  but  any  questions  may  be  asked 
and  can  be  answered  with  respect  to  any 
case  which  has  received  aid  publicly  or  pri¬ 
vately,  if  the  donor  or  the  society  will  re¬ 
port  what  has  been  done.  In  Boston  the 
importance  of  the  Registration  Bureau  is 
already  making  itself  felt,  its  usefulness 
being  limited  only  by  the  neglect  or  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  societies  to  communicate  to  these 
speechless  records  what  they  are  doing. 
The  value  of  such  a  bureau  will  be  very 
great.  It  will  save  much  “  overlapping  ” 
and  the  labor  of  many  clerks,  besides  fur¬ 
nishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  required  in¬ 
formation  to  those  persons  who  really  wish 
the  history  of  a  case.  It  is  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  this  part  of  the  work  by 
private  subscription,  where  the  immediate 
benefit  to  the  poor  is  not  evident.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  cities  will  see  the  importance  of 
a  general  registration,  and  will  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  public  tax  fund,  in  order  to 
maintain  it.  Regular  reports  of  cases  from 
every  branch  of  public  and  private  benevo¬ 
lence  might  be  made  to  this  bureau  by  a 
voluntary  committee. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  at  the  risk  of  rehearsing  what  has 
been  said  regarding  the  importance  of  these 
measures,  we  quote  the  wrords  of  the  ReV. 
Dr.  Potter  of  New  York :  “  Our  pauper 
class  is  already  becoming,  in  this  new  land 
of  ours,  a  dangerous,  burdensome,  and  per¬ 
plexing  element.  It  will  never  be  anything 
else  until  the  tax-paying  class  recognize  its 
obligations  to  grapple  with  and  solve  the 
problem,  ‘  How  to  make  the  pauper  a  pro¬ 
ducer.’  To  some  that  problem  may  seem 


insoluble,  but  if  so,  it  is  because  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  indolence  of  those  of  us  -who  at 
present  support  and  encourage  this  class, 
find  it  easier  to  give  unreflecting  doles,  and 
to  multiply  temptations  to  idleness  and 
mendicity,  than  to  give  the  time,  and 
thought,  and  labor  which  shall  somehow 
bring  together  the  w'orkman  and  his  work, 
and  which  shall  engrave,  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
across  the  portal  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  this  enduring  and  enduringly  perti¬ 
nent  maxim  of  Paul,  the  Apostle  :  ‘  If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.’  ” 

Further,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  before 
our  minds  a  clear  statement  of  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  we  would  also  quote 
the  excellent  suggestions  of  the  State  Char¬ 
ities’  Aid  Association  from  the  Report  of 
1877: 

“  1.  District  Visiting  among  the  poor,  to 
“  be  efficient,  requires  the  co-operation  of  a 
“  large  corps  of  volunteers  ;  large  enough  to 
“give  each  visitor  but  few  families  or  a 
“small  number  of  houses  to  visit.  These 
“  visitors  should  be  men  and  women ;  and 
“  the  visitor  should  be  required  to  visit  reg- 
“  ularly,  and  to  possess  accurate  and  detailed 
“  information  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
“  poor  person  visited. 

“  2.  Visitors  should  not  have  the  power 
“  of  granting  relief.  This  should  be  voted 
“  by  a  Board  of  Reference,  to  which  the  vis- 
“  itor  should  report.  The  relief  voted  may 
“  afterward  be  given  by  the  visitor. 

“  3.  In  providing  relief  this  Board  should 
“  carefully  take  into  consideration  the  cir- 
“  cumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  recom- 
“  mendations  of  the  visitors,  and  should  give 
“  such  advice  and  grant  such  relief  as  may 
“  tend,  as  far  as  possible,  toward  the  event- 
“  ual  self-support  of  the  recipient.  Supply- 
“  ing  work  instead  of  alms ;  loans  instead  of 
“  doles,  will  often  prevent,  in  a  crisis,  the 
“  industrious  poor  from  becoming  paupers. 

“  4.  Excepting  for  criminals  as  part  of 
“their  penal  servitude,  and  vagrants,  the 
“  State  should  never  undertake,  outside  of 
“  its  almshouses,  to  provide  work  for  unem- 
“  ployed  workmen.  The  disastrous  results 
“  of  this  experiment  of  National  Workshops 
“in  France  in  1790  and  ’91,  and  in  1830  and 
“  ’48,  need  only  be  referred  to.  Private 
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“  charity,  on  the  contrary,  should  exert  itself 
“  to  find  and  provide  work  for  the  poor,  in 
“times  of  exceptional  distress,  this  being 
“  one  of  the  best  forms  it  can  take.  Labor 
“  Exchange  Bureaus  will  be  found  valuable. 

“  5.  For  effective  labor  among  the  poor, 
“information  of  what  is  being  done  for 
“them  by  others  is  necessary  to  the  District 
“Visitor.'  A  central  point,  or  Bureau  of 
“  Charities,  to  which  all  local  charities,  pub- 
“  lie  or  private,  shall  report,  giving  lists  of 
“their  respective  beneficiaries,  and  whence 
“  the  information  obtained  shall  be  available 
“  to  all  workers  among  the  poor,  is  indispen- 
“  sable.” 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  how 
our  work  should  be  done.  How  it  should 
not  be  done,  has  been  made  quite  too  plain. 
All  we  can  say  about  it  is  epigrammatically 
stated  by  Dr.  Bufus  Ellis,  when  he  says : 
“  Yon  do  no  one  good  unless  you  are  making 
him  better.”  The  whole  question  is  referred 
directly  back  to  individual  influence,,  and 
this  is  why  the  Elberfeld  system,  or  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  only  three  or  four  cases  to  each  vis¬ 
itor,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Glasgow  sys¬ 
tem,  introduced  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  by  which 
thirty,  fifty,  sometimes  hundreds  of  cases, 
are  given  to  some  young  physician  wdio  is 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  about  for 
a  subsistence  for  himself. 

The  wise  words  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
should  not  be  forgotten :  “  Charity  loses 

nothing  of  its  lovingness  by  being  entirely 
wise.  Now  it  cannot  be  wise  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
be  dealt  with — hence  the  necessity  of  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  it  cannot  come  to  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions  on  those  facts  unless  it  employs  the 
help  of  experienced  men,  hence  the  need  of 
a  committee  for  decision;  it  will  not  be 
gracious  and  gentle,  nor  fully  enter  into  in¬ 
dividual  needs  unless  it  secures  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  good  body  of  visitors.  I  do  not 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  any  especial 
form  of  organization  ;  but  I  believe  you  will 
find,  the  more  you  think  of  it,  that  some 
form  is  needed,  and  that  whatever  it  be,  it 
will  have  to  secure  these  three  as  essentials  : 
good  investigation,  decision  by  a  wise  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  help  of  a  staff  of  visitors.” 
Miss  Hill  says  furthermore — and  her  devo¬ 


tion  to  the  work  as  well  as  the  success  with 
which  her  efforts  have  been  crowned,  lead 
us  to  follow  her  words  and  her  steps  with 
reverence — that  she  considers  the  first  labor 
of  investigation,  that  is,  verifying  statements 
on  the  very  first  visit  to  the  applicant,  to 
be  done  best  by  a  good  paid  officer.  Our 
own  experience  would  lead  us  also  to  say 
the  same.  Much  time  is  saved  thereby,  and 
the  volunteer  visitor  is  not  then  expected  to 
make  formal  inquiries.  This  work  is  done 
with  great  care  by  the  best  paid  visitors  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  especially,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  Boston,  where  singularly  few  un¬ 
worthy  cases  have  ever  been  handed  over  to 
voluntary  visitors  from  their  hands. 

No  committee,  however  excellent,  can  ac¬ 
complish  much  without  assistants  to  watch 
carefully  over  the  needs  of  each  individual. 
Unhappily,  few  visitors  properly  estimate 
the  necessity  of  fitting  themselves  for  this 
work.  Discretion,  self-control,  patience,  are 
all  necessary  ;  also  the  constant  endeavor  to 
develop  the  power  of  the  people  to  help 
themselves.  The  difficulties  of  finding  work 
for  two  or  three  men  or  women  are  not  in¬ 
superable,  and  this  should  be  the  first  aim 
of  every  visitor  where  there  is  not  illness  to 
contend  with. 

The  next  point  should  he  to  see  that  the 
children  are  educated  to  do  something. 
Teach  them  “some  calling  requiring  skill 
which  will  raise  them  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
labor ;  help  them  to  save ;  encourage  them 
to  join  clubs  ;  lend  them  books  ;  teach  them 
to  cultivate  and  care  for  flowers.  *  *  * 
Do  not,  when  a  family  wants  help,  hesitate 
to  give  largely,  if  adequate  help  will  secure 
permanent  good." 

Every  day  this  necessity  of  helping  the 
poor  people  to  save  comes  home  to  us  afresh. 
At  the  ship-yard  a  worthy  man  has  found 
employment  all  his  married  life.  He  has 
an  excellent  wife,  not  very  strong,  and  two 
good  children.  Suddenly,  after  six  years  of 
service,  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  “  at 
an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware,”  his  work 
is  taken  from  him  and  his  family  is  reduced 
to  penury.  In  all  these  years  not  one  cent 
has  been  laid  up  either  by  himself  or  his 
wife,  and  the  present  trouble  was  really 
after  all,  only  a  question  of  time.  An  acci- 
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dent,  or  severe  illness  would  have  brought 
him  to  the  same  point  as  that  to  which 
the  necessity  of  his  employer  had  brought 
him.  But  which  way  can  he  turn?  His 
family  must  be  put  upon  the  long  list  of 
paupers,  and  he  must  take  his  chance  with 
the  rest.  It  is  very  sad  for  him  ;  but  the 
lesson  had  to  be  learned.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  people  can  save  when  saving  is 
forced  upon  them.  A  small  employment 
bureau  for  women  in  Boston,  where  only 
the  most  necessitous  cases  are  assisted,  has 
a  long  row  of  small  savings  banks  where  a 
portion  of  the  money  to  be  received  is  de¬ 
posited  every  week  during  the  summer. 
Here  it  stands  until  the  hardest  pinch  of 
the  winter,  when  it  is  sometimes  drawn  out, 
though  occasionally  it  has  been  suffered  to 
accumulate  for  “  the  children.” 

“  I  do  not  myself  believe,”  again  writes 
Miss  Hill,  “that-we  from  above  can  help 
the  people  so  thoroughly  and  so  well  in  any 
other  way  as  by  helping  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  This  I  think  they  are  meant  to  do 
— this  I  believe  they  can  do  by  association 
and  by  forethought.  When  they  do  pro¬ 
vide  necessaries  for  their  own  families,  I 


think  it  leaves  our  relation  to  them  far  bet¬ 
ter,  and  enables  us  to  help  them  more  fully 
in  better  ways.  After  all,  what  are  the 
gifts  of  these  outside  things  compared  to 
the  great  gifts  of  friendship,  of  teaching, 
of  companionship,  of  advice,  of  spiritual 
help  ?  ” 

What  can  our  money  do  to  heal  the  woes 
of  the  spirit?  What  can  it  do  to  stop  the 
causes  of  pauperism?  Here  at  least  it  is 
quite  powerless.  What  is  needed  is  that 
we  should  bring  ourselves  as  a  freewill  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  work.  Money  will  come,  money 
always  does  come  for  good  and  necessary 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  It  comes  from 
the  sick  bed  of  those  whose  hearts  are  burn¬ 
ing  to  assist  and  may  not;  it  comes  from 
the  merchant  whose  business  has  called 
him  away  from  his  own  land,  or  holds  him 
shut  in  his  office,  while  he  remembers  suf¬ 
fering  that  he  cannot  himself  heal ;  it  comes 
from  the  tender  hearts  of  children,  from 
overworked  women,  and  must  forever  flow 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
dispense  it.  It  is  the  hands  that  are  needed 
and  the  strong  and  joyous  hearts  that  are 
ready  to  give  of  their  own  abundant  store. 

A.  F. 
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“I’m  often  discouraged,”  said  Pastor  Towne,  “yet  I  keep  plodding  still ; 

The  seed  I’m  ever  scattering  by  meadow  and  rock  and  hill ; 

Some  falls  by  the  wayside,  and  some  the  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  and  kill. 

Two  boys  dropped  into  our  meeting  for  shelter  from  the  rain ; 

And  heard  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus’  trial  and  pain, 

And  how  he  invites  the  sinner  again  and  yet  again. 

Said  Nat,  brushing  off  a  tear  as  they  trudged  on  their  way  once  more, 

“  It’s  good  news  that  God  loves  us,  and  I  shall  set  great  store 
By  the  memory  of  that  song  they  sung  about  ‘  the  other  shore.’  ” 

“  My  mother  is  over  there,”  said  Jim,  taking  off  his  tattered  hat ; 

“  I’ve  told  you  about  a  good  many  things,  but  I  never  mentioned  that, 
Because  I  didn’t  know,  you  see,  how  soft  your  heart  is,  Nat.” 

“  It’s  taken  us  fellows  quite  a  spell  to  find  each  other  out ; 

And  now  what  do  you  say,  Jim,  to  our  turning  right  about? 

God  will  give  us  work  if  we  ask  Him,  I  haven’t  the  smallest  doubt.” 
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So  they  knelt  down  ’neath  a  pine  tree  in  the  moon’s  soft,  silvery  light, 

And  prayed  that  the  God  who  loved  them  would  help  them  to  do  right, 

And  find  them  honest  work  to  do,  “  now,  right  straight  off,  to-night.” 

“  Good  evening,  my  lads !  ”  and  they  jumped  to  find  the  pastor  at  their  side. 

“  I  saw  you  in  the  chapel ;  come  right  along  and  ride  ! 

If  you  are  going  this  way,  I’ll  give  you  a  lift  as  far  as  the  river  side.” 

“  You  gave  us  a  ‘  lift  ’  in  the  meeting  that  did  us  a  heap  of  good ; 

We’re  looking  for  work ;  may  be  you’d  help  that  way,  too,  if  you  could.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  pastor,  “  I’ll  get  you  the  job  of  cutting  Squire  Marshall’s  wood.” 

Last  Sunday  the  boys  confessed  their  Lord  and  promised  to  do  His  will ; 

But  the  pastor  says  that  Ruth  Harris  and  young  Mrs.  Robert  Hill, 

At  whom  he  preached  that  sermon,  are  far  from  the  Kingdom  still. 

Annie  A.  Preston. 
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I  never  knew  but  one  hermit,  and  he 
lived  next  door  to  me. 

One  day  summer  before  last  I  received  a 
dispatch,  calling  me  to  the  village  of  Cor- 
dery,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  account  of  an 
accident  which  had  befallen  a  lady  who  was 
one  of  my  patients.  She  had  gone  to  the 
mountains  with  her  family  for  the  summer, 
and  the  dispatch  told  me  briefly  that  she 
and  her  little  girl  had  been  thrown  from  a 
wagon  and  injured.  The  phrase  struck  me 
as  a  little  peculiar,  for  it  seemed  to  intimate 
that  the  wagon  had  reared  or  been  vicious 
in  some  way.  I  found  afterward  that  the 
wagon  had  tipped  in  going  round  a  curve, 
and  the  seat  from  not  being  secured,  had 
been  jolted  out,  shooting  the  unfortunate 
occupants  off  into  the  road.  The  accident 
proved  less  serious  than  was  feared,  and 
thus,  though  I  regretted  the  occasion,  I  was 
not  wholly  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  get  away 
from  the  city  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to 
breathe  the  mountain  air  which  was  served 
up  in  great  purity. 

The  house  where  my  patient  was  boarding 
was  that  of  a  retired  shoe-maker.  His  shop, 
detached  from  the  house,  bore  a  very  rusty 
sign,  and  I  found  that  it  was  several  years 
since  he  had  worked  at  his  trade.  He  lived 
in  a  substantial  brick  house,  which  he  had 
built  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  amused 
himself  with  keeping  boarders.  It  was  his 


amusement,  but  the  somewhat  anxious  toil 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  took  upon 
themselves  all  the  labor  of  providing,  leav¬ 
ing  the  old  gentleman  to  read  the  news¬ 
papers  which  his  guests  received,  and  to  lie 
in  wait  for  them  as  they  came  and  went,  for 
the  sake  of  a  social  chat.  The  accident 
made  a  pleasant  little  diversion  for  him, 
and  he  unloaded  his  memory  of  a  good 
many  dusty  stories  of  other  accidents  which 
had  occurred  within  forty  years  in  that 
neighborhood,  so  that  the  accumulation 
would  have  made  a  respectable  show  in  the 
daily  list  of  a  metropolitan  journal.  He 
was  freer  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  it  was  not 
his  horse  or  wagon  which  had  been  party  to 
the  affair. 

I  was  sauntering  out  of  the  house  the 
next  morning  after  my  arrival,  when  he 
hooked  me  with  his  little  cough.  He  had 
some  catarrhal  trouble  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cough  that  rattled  all  the  some¬ 
what  husky  machinery  of  his  body.  His 
good-morning  was  a  spring  which  let  his 
cough  loose,  and  I  could  not  politely  pass 
until  the  spasm  was  over. 

“How  do  you  find  Mrs.  Eliot  and  the 
baby  this  morning  ?  ”  he  asked  me,  when  he 
regained  his  breath. 

“  They  had  a  comfortable  night.  Your 
wife  proves  herself  a  good  nurse.” 

“  Yes,  she  is.  I  don’t  know  her  like. 
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Why,  there  was  Mis’  Hatch,  she  came  from 
down  your  way,  perhaps  you  know  her,  she 
boarded  with  us  three  summers.  Her  little 
boy  fell  onto  a  scythe  one  day,  and  got  a 
cut  in  his  thigh,  and  Mis’  Jordan  she  just 
made  a  salve  of  beeswax  and  honey,  and 
sweet  oil  with  a  little  bayberry  tallow,  and 
it  worked  to  a  charm.  What  d’ye  think  of 
that  now  for  a  remedy,  doctor  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  it  might  have  been  quite 
healing.” 

“Well,  this  an’t  a  place  where  doctors 
thrive  much,  but  we’ve  got  a  powerful  iron 
spring  down  to  Clabbertree.  Why,  there 
was  Mr.  Malkin,  boarded  here  six  summers 
ago.  He  came  up  here  so  lean  and  sort  of 
leathery,  that  you  could  have  used  him  as  a 
razor  strop  when  he  was  undressed.  He 
used  to  go  to  Slab  City  every  morning  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  and  take  a  whole  piggin  full 
of  that  iron  water,  and  when  he  went  away, 
I  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  says  I, 
‘  Mr.  Malkin,  you  look  a  deal  smoother  and 
sleeker  than  when  you  first  came  up.’  ‘  Yes,’ 
says  he,  ‘  I’ve  been  ironed  out.’  He  would 
have  his  little  joke and  Mr.  Jordan  showed 
his  half  dozen  old  stumps. 

“  Clabbertree,”  said  I,  “  I  never  heard  of 
that  place.” 

“  Likely  not.  It’s  a  part  of  Cordery. 
They  used  to  make  clapboards  there. 
That’s  the  way  it  got  it’s  name.  You  see 
there’s  Cordery,  and  East  Cordery,  and 
Clabbertree  and  Jenkins’  city — there’s  only 
Jenkins  and  his  wife  lives  there  now — and 
Millville.  The  railroad  goes  through  East 
Cordery  now,  and  the  folks  down  there  are 
trying  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  Cordery 
folks,  but  they  hain’t  done  it  yet.  Cord- 
ery’s  an  old  place.  Seen  our  meeting¬ 
house?” 

“  I  suppose  that  is  it  on  the  hill  yonder, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  it.  You  ought  to  see  it. 
There  ain’t  such  another  meeting-house 
about.  It  hain’t  been  preached  in  for  ten 
years,  and  there’s  all  the  hymn-books  in 
there  just  as  there  used  to  be.” 

“Why  do  you  keep  it  shut?  Have  you 
built  another  one  ?  ” 

“No,  we’ve  talked  of  building  one,  but 
we  haven’t  yet.  You  see  the  old  meeting- 
10 


house  belonged  to  the  town.  It  was  built 
a  hundred  years  ago.  They  say  they  were 
building  it  the  same  day  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  came  off,  and  there  was  an 
Indian  there  who  suspected  something,  and 
he  just  dug  a  hole  up  there  by  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  put  his  ear  down  into  it  and 
heard  the  guns  firing.  That’s  what  they 
say,  but  I  don’t  more  than  half  believe  it, 
though  Indians  are  mighty  sly  folks.  1 
never  could  see  how  he  knew  something  w'as 
going  on,  when  the  Britishers  themselves 
didn’t  know  it  till  that  morning.  Anyway 
the  folks  here  knew  about  the  battle  pretty 
soon,  for  they  stopped  work  and  all  went 
off,  down  Boston  way,  and  the  meeting¬ 
house  didn’t  get  finished  till  after  the  war 
was  over.  Then  they  all  fell  to  and  finished 
it.  It  was  all  built  wdien  I  came  here  in 
1815,  and  I  heard  a  good  many  sermons  in  it 
from  old  Parson  Richards.  The  town,  you 
see,  owned  it  then,  and  all  the  people  went  to 
the  same  meeting ;  but  by  and  by  they  got 
to  quarreling,  and  then  the  Universalists 
came  along,  and  then  the  Baptists,  and 
they  said  it  wasn’t  fair.  But  they  went 
down  to  East  Cordery  and  built  some  meet¬ 
ing-houses  down  there,  and  the  folks  that 
didn’t  like  the  old  style  of  preaching  just 
stayed  at  home.  Then  they  didn’t  have 
any  minister  at  all  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
they  had  a  town  meeting  what  to  do  with 
the  old  meeting-house.  Some  wanted  to 
make  a  town-hall  out  of  it,  and  let  the  Con- 
gregationalists  build  a  new  meeting-house  ; 
but  finally  old  Deacon  Goodridge,  who  was 
a  plain-spoken,  and  an  easy  going  and  a 
peaceful  sort  of  man,  moved  to  make  one 
more  trial,  and  he  moved  that  the  town  let 
it  to  the  s’ciety;  and  then  they  had  a  s’ciety 
meeting  right  afterward,  and  the  s’ciety 
agreed  to  hire  it,  and  to  get  a  powerful 
minister  and  go  to  work  again.  It  was  a 
first  rate  thing  to  do,  and  everybody  took 
hold  as  if  they  meant  it.  They  got  a  young 
man  from  the  seminary,  and  he  accepted 
the  call,  and  they  set  the  time  for  installing 
him,  and  all  the  folks  came,  and  all  the 
ministers  round,  and  they  made  a  great 
time  over  the  old  meeting-house,  and  you’d 
ha’  thought  young  Langdon  was  going  to 
be  a  new  Pope,  they  made  such  a  fuss  over 
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him.  "Well,  after  it  was  all  over,  they  had 
a  dinner,  and  when  they  came  to  look  round 
for  Langdon  he  was  gone,  and  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  nobody  knew  where  he  went  to. 
Some  of  our  folks  said  as  how  they’d  seen 
him  back  in  the  woods  over  there  on  Mona- 
chusett,  and  he  looked  so  wild  like  they 
were  afraid  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  mis¬ 
doubted  it.  There’s  some  that  used  to  say 
they  saw  smoke  regularly  coming  up  in  one 
spot,  and  they  guessed  he  was  camping  out 
there,  but  nobody  liked  to  go  and  see. 
Anyway  he  never  came  back,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  just  talked  about  it,  and  talked  about  it; 
and  it  seems  as  though  that  talking  took  all 
the  go  out  of  them.  For  they  had  meeting 
once  or  twice,  and  then  they  sort  o’stopped, 
and  they  left  the  things  in  the  meeting¬ 
house,  and  it’s  ten  years  now  since  they’ve 
had  any  preaching  there.  The  folks  go 
over  to  East  Cordery,  but  I  never  would  go. 
I  said  we’d  ought  to  have  preaching  here  in 
Cordery.” 

“  But  was  there  no  explanation  ever  made 
of  such  a  queer  thing  ?  ” 

“Well,  folks  thought  mainly  he’d  gone 
crazy  all  of  a  sudden.  I  didn’t  see  what 
there  was  to  go  crazy  about.” 

“  What  was  his  first  name?  ” 

“  It  was  Stephen.  Stephen  Langdon.” 

The  name  had  a  half  familiar  sound  to 
me,  and  I  walked  away,  trying  to  recall 
where  I  had  heard  it.  I  finally  determined 
that  I  must  have  heard  it  as  belonging  to  a 
fellow  in  college  in  a  class  just  below  mine. 
I  walked  up  the  hill  to  where  the  old  church 
stood.  It  was  a  huge  structure  set  squarely 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  long  reach  of  its  walls,  with 
their  regular  interstices,  which  might  appeal 
to  one’s  sense  of  fine  proportion  and  dignity 
of  capaciousness;  but  the  feature  of  the 
building  which  really  might  command  re¬ 
spect  was  the  tower.  This  rose  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  one  end,  square,  pierced  by  but  one 
window  till  it  passed  the  ridge-pole,  then 
terminating  in  a  short  series  of  polygonal 
turrets,  one  above  the  other.  These  turrets 
were  well  designed  and  gave  with  the  belfry 
room,  the  four  square  windows  and  the 
peaked  roof  a  certain  rich  and  quaint  effect, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  severely  sim¬ 


ple  lines  of  the  tall  tower.  Some  doves 
were  flying  in  and  out  of  the  belfry,  and 
they  gave  a  touch  of  nature  to  the  silent  build¬ 
ing,  just  as  one  sees  in  deserted  farms  the 
trees  coining  closer  to  the  ruined  house,  and 
a  slow,  quiet  process  of  reclaiming  going  on. 

I  climbed  up  to  a  window  and  looked  in, 
but  could  see  nothing  different  from  what 
belongs  to  any  country  meeting  house  on  a  . 
week-day.  The  carelessness  of  the  interior 
had  a  pathos  about  it,  as  I  remembered  how 
long  it  had  been  waiting  for  the  preacher’s 
voice  and  the  hum  of  the  congregation.  I 
turned  away,  wondering  to  myself  where 
the  young  preacher  was,  and  saying  the 
name  again  to  myself. 

I  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  I  turned 
to  the  view  that  lay  spread  before  me. 
Lakes  lay  gleaming  beneath  the  sun,  and 
hills  were  discovered  in  every  direction ; 
but  most  of  all  my  eye  rested  upon  the  one 
great  mountain,  Monachusett,  which  rose 
slowly  in  the  west.  I  say  rose  slowly,  for 
that  is  just  the  impression  which  it  makes 
upon  one,  as  he  looks  steadily  at  it  from 
this  quarter.  The  lines  of  the  slope  lead 
by  a  long  ascent  to  the  summit,  while  deep 
scorings  upon  the  side  give  to  it  a  true 
mountain  character.  The  gray  rocks  on  its 
summit  were  cold  in  the  shadow,  but  I  saw 
them  at  other  times  tinged  with  a  rosy  hue. 
It  was  autumn  now,  and  the  stunted 
growth  upon  the  side  looked  in  the  distance 
like  close-clinging  lichen.  This  was  one 
side,  but  to  the  north  stretched  vast  reaches 
of  woodland,  that  added  to  the  solitude  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  the  only  real  mount¬ 
ain  in  the  vicinage,  and  rose  from  this  dark 
forest  as  if  it  were  itself  some  great  mys¬ 
tery.  It  was  not  at  first  that  I  wholly  real¬ 
ized  its  majesty,  but  1  felt  sure  that  contin¬ 
ual  companionship  would  cause  me  to  re¬ 
gard  it  with  increasing  awe. 

I  staid  in  Cordery  two  or  three  days,  and 
once  I  persuaded  Mr.  Jordan  to  walk  with 
me  to  the  old  church  and  point  out  different 
objects.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  show  me 
the  point  where  the  smoke  was  seen,  day 
after  day,  and  was  supposed  to  come  from 
Langdon’s  fire.  He  directed  my  eye  to  a 
promontory  of  rock  high  up  the  wooded 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  without  disclos- 
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ing  my  purpose  to  him,  I  took  its  bearings 
and  set  out  one  morning  to  find  it,  half 
laughing  at  myself  for  my  hopeless  curiosity, 
yet  dissatisfied  to  leave  Cordery  without 
discovering  some  traces  of  the  minister  who 
had  stepped  to  the  edge  of  his  pulpit  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared.  I  am  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  walker  and  climber,  and  sufficient 
of  a  woodman  to  be  reasonably  confident  of 
finding  the  rock  after  I  should  lose  it  upon 
beginning  my  climb.  It  was  a  lovely  day 
early  in  October,  and  I  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  exhilaration  of  the  mountain  air.  The 
maples  were  rustling  their  leaves,  and 
my  footfall  on  the  autumnal  carpet  car¬ 
ried  me  back  to  childhood.  Life  was  so 
fresh  and  buoyant,  1  cried  out,  why  did 
Langdon  run  away  from  the  work  to  which 
he  had  just  been  consecrated.  For  my 
part,  I  had  looked  with  something  of  envy 
on  those  who  had  been  ordained  to  the  min¬ 
istry.  They  were  hedged  about  by  the  or¬ 
dination  vows,  and  could  enter  upon  their 
work  with  the  consciousness  of  a  special  call- 
ins:  and  an  outward  sign.  I  could  not  be 
other  than  I  had  chosen  to  be,  but  whatever 
consecration  might  attend  my  work,  it  must 
needs  be  silent  and  solitary.  No  diploma 
of  a  medical  school  could  witness  to  a  high 
and  holy  purpose.  And  yet,  I  reasoned, 
the  very  solemnity  of  the  outward  ordina¬ 
tion  might  dismay  ono  of  morbid  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  and  perhaps  this  was  Langdon’s 
misfortune. 

I  found  a  sap-house  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  woods,  and  from  that  point  there 
was  no  path,  but  I  knew  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  which  I  was  to  take,  and  I  struck  into 
the  forest,  pulling  myself  up  the  hill  by 
catching  at  the  saplings  on  the  way.  I 
worked  round  to  the  north  side  and  found 
thick  moss  and  layers  of  decayed  wood, 
which  seemed  never  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  foot  of  man.  As  I  climbed  higher,  the 
growth  became  smaller,  and  somewhat  scant¬ 
ier,  and  suddenly  T  came  upon  the  dry  bed 
of  a  brook,  which  I  followed,  confident  that 
it  would  take  me  by  the  easiest  ascent  to 
the  open  space  for  which  I  was  making. 
There  was  a  spur  of  the  mountain  and  the 
brook  passed  partly  round  it,  so  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  get  glimpses  of  the  country  which  I 


had  left.  All  at  once,  I  made  a  turn  which 
brought  me  in  full  sight  of  Cordery  church, 
and  I  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  broad  stone, 
which  had  a  natural  back  in  a  dead  tree 
that  rose  solidly  behind.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  some  forked  branches  near  the  top  of 
it,  and  then  recognized  it  as  a  landmark 
which  Mr.  Jordan  had  pointed  out  to  guide 
me  in  seeing  the  spot  where  the  smoke  had 
once  ascended  from  what  was  supposed  to 
be  Langdon’s  camp-fire.  I  must  then  be 
very  near  the  place  for  which  I  had  been 
aiming.  As  my  eye  traveled  down  the  old 
tree,  it  fell  upon  the  initials,  S.  L.,  and  a 
date,  ten  years  back.  I  fancy  I  felt  as  the 
discoverer  of  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s 
relics.  Here,  I  said  to  myself,  he  sat  and 
looked  off  in  the  distance  on  that  church, 
which  ho  had  so  incontinently  deserted. 
Perhaps  he  saw  the  people  gather  there,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  his  flight,  and 
tin  n  go  off  in  wondering  knots.  Perhaps 
he  watched  in  vain  to  see  another  congrega¬ 
tion  gather,  yet  the  church  itself  must  have 
been  a  constant  witness  to  him.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I  might  not  find  some  other  traces 
of  the  exile.  I  examined  the  tree  again.  I 
found  it  was  scored  with  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  some  of  which  were  now  illegible,  and 
others  I  could  read  only  because  the  blurred 
words  suggested  the  familiar  phrase.  I  re¬ 
member  two  or  three  of  these  sentences: 
“For  Thou  wilt  light  my  candle;”  “Im¬ 
mediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood;”  “I  went  into  Arabia.”  Plainly 
this  man  had  made  a  diary  of  the  dead  tree, 
and,  if  one  could  know  the  order  of  the 
entries,  and  could  read  them  all,  he  could 
get  at  a  continuous  spiritual  history.  I 
looked  about  in  vain  for  any  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  life  here.  I  thought  I  found, 
near  by,  the  remains  of  a  hut,  but  it  was 
rather  the  marks  of  a  place  where  a  hut 
might  have  been.  Long  while  I  sat,  look¬ 
ing  off  upon  Cordery  church,  and  trying  to 
reconstruct  from  these  fragments  the  strange 
life  of  the  hermit,  Langdon  ;  but  I  had  to 
confess  that  it  was  unaccountable  to  me. 
The  only  positive  clue  which  I  had  was  in 
his  words,  “  I  went  into  Arabia,”  which,  of 
course,  recalled  that  voluntary  exile  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  the  revelation  of  the 
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gospel  of  Christ  was  begun  in  him,  and  he 
was  separated  for  his  three  years’  course  in 
the  theological  school  of  the  desert  of 
Arabia. 


I  went  back  to  the  city  after  a  day  more 
in  Cordery,  accompanying  my  patient,  who 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  moved,  but 
required  skillful  attendance  in  the  moving. 
Everything  seemed  to  have  happened  during 
the  three  or  four  days  vacation  which  I  had 
stolen.  My  practice  is  not  very  large,  nor 
very  lucrative,  I  may  add,  for  a  good  deal 
of  it  lies  amongst  patients  who  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  sickness,  and  are  less  able  to 
pay  the  doctor  when  they  get  up  than  when 
they  lie  down.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  be¬ 
cause  my  office,  separate  from  my  home,  was 
in  a  portion  of  the  city  which  formed  a  sort 
of  boundary  between  wealth  and  poverty, 
that  I  had  so  large  a  share  of  practice 
amongst  the  poor  and  those  struggling  to 
keep  outside  of  poverty.  I  found  my  slate 
full  of  requests  to  call,  and  I  plunged  again 
into  my  work  with  alacrity.  I  was  fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  contact  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  helpers  of  the  poor,  who  serve  to  remind 
the  doctor  that  he  may  take  a  too  profes¬ 
sional  view  of  sickness  and  poverty.  My 
patients  were  of  all  faiths,  and  there  was 
more  or  less  discrimination  made  by  the 
visitors,  some  confining  themselves  only  to 
persons  of  their  own  way  of  belief,  but 
others,  and  I  may  say  the  larger  part  mak¬ 
ing  no  distinction.  I  found  sisters  of  charity 
administering  to  good  Protestants,  and  city 
missionaries  supplying  the  needs  of  devout 
Romanists  whom  they  would  regard  as  in¬ 
corrigible  in  their  doctrinal  beliefs.  One 
man  in  particular,  was  looked  upon  with 
great  reverence  by  all  classes  and  faiths,  a 
powerfully  built  fellow,  of  superb  health, 
who  had  dubbed  himself  somewhat  whimsi¬ 
cally,  Brother,  and  went  by  that  appellation 
always.  He  was  always  spoken  of  as 
Brother,  and  treated  himself  in  the  same 
odd  way.  He  seemed  to  anticipate  my  visits 
with  extraordinary  insight.  Sometimes  he 
was  sent  for  I  suppose,  but  usually  as  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  Brother  had  just  dropped 
in  before  me,  and  sometimes  had  recom¬ 
mended  sending  for  me.  I  did  not  very 


often  meet  him,  but  when  I  did  it  was 
always  with  admiration  at  his  singular  felic¬ 
ity  in  dealing  both  with  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  he  was 
with. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  return  from 
Cordery  that  I  had  a  call  from  Brother,  one 
evening,  at  dusk.  There  was  a  sick  man, 
he  said,  who  needed  me.  Would  I  go  to 
him  at  once  ?  Yes,  for  I  had  a  special  en¬ 
gagement  soon.  I  could  go  then,  if  it  was 
not  far.  Brother  smiled  and  said  it  was 
only  next  door,  and  I  went  at  once  with 
him.  I  knew  nothing  about  my  next  door 
neighbors — no  strange  thing  in  the  city — 
and  only  inferred  that  it  was  a  lodging- 
house,  from  the  variety  of  people  whom  I 
had  seen  coming  and  going  casually,  so  that 
I  was  in  no  wise  surprised  at  finding  my 
patient  so  near.  Brother,  too,  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  enter.  As  I  was  putting  on 
my  coat,  Brother  explained  that  it  was  a 
man  who  was  plainly  dying,  and,  he  feared, 
of  starvation.  He  led  the  way  for  me,  and 
I  groped  after  him,  aiong  a  passage  and  up 
some  stairs  to  the  very  top  of  the  house. 
The  room  which  we  entered  was  a  large 
one,  and  in  one  corner  were  bags  of  scraps 
of  paper,  as  if  the  occupant  were  a  chiffo¬ 
nier,  or  rag-picker ;  but  there  was  no  special 
sign  of  squalor  about  the  place.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  air  of  exceeding 
neatness,  not  very  customary  in  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  very  poor.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance 
about  the  room,  but  went  directly  to  the 
sick  man,  who  lay  on  a  large  bed,  beside 
which  was  a  small  cot  bedstead.  Some 
gruel  was  simmering  on  the  little  stove,  and 
a  light  was  burning  dimly.  I  examined 
the  man  while  Brother  stood  by  me.  It 
was  evidently  as  he  feared :  the  man  was 
starving.  He  was  so  very  low  that  I  did 
not  see  how  he  could  live  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  thought  it  possible  that 
stimulants,  might  yet  be  given,  and  I  asked 
Brother  if  he  would  go  back  to  my  office 
and  bring  a  special  cordial  which  I  rarely 
used.  I  gave  him  directions  how  to  find  it, 
and  he  left  me.  As  I  sat  by  the  dying  man, 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  and  I  could  make  out  the  objects  in 
the  room  better.  A  table  was  near  me,  and 
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on  it  a  book.  I  took  it  up.  It  was  a  Bible, 
bound  with  a  New  Testament  in  Greek.  I 
turned  curiously  to  the  fly-leaf  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  trace  of  the 
ownership.  There  had  been  a  name  and  a 
place,  but  they  were  carefully  erased,  and, 
in  the  darkness,  I  could  not  decipher  them. 
I  turned  it  over.  On  the  back,  at  the  foot, 
were  two  letters,  S.  L.,  stamped  in  now 
faded  gilt.  The  book  was  worn  with  con¬ 
stant  use,  and  I  looked  at  it  and  the  dying 
man  with  wonder.  Brother  came  in  now, 
and  we  applied  the  stimulant.  I  waited  to 
see  the  effect,  though  I  somewhat  feared  it 
would  be  too  late.  It  was  too  late.  He  re¬ 
vived  for  a  moment  only;  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  leap  of  life  ;  his  wild  face  seemed 
illumined  ;  he  bent  his  look,  with  inexpress¬ 
ible  tenderness,  on  Brother,  and  then  fell 
back  dead. 

I  could  not  stay  longer,  and  I  knew  that 
I  could  leave  everything  to  Brother,  but  I 
was  saddened  by  the  miserable  end  of  this 
man,  who  was  plainly  an  educated  man,  a 
scholar  it  may  be,  brought  to  this  wretched 
pass.  I  took  up  the  book  again  by  the 
stronger  light  which  we  now  had.  I  turned 
again  to  the  fly-leaf  and  looked  narrowly  at 
the  writing.  I  made  out  one  letter  and 
another  of  the  obliterated  name.  Then,  as 
when  one  blindly  works  at  a  puzzle,  the 
answer  flashes  upon  him  of  a  sudden,  I  read 
the  name — it  was  Stephen  Langdon.  I 
laid  the  book  down  reverently,  and,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion  which  I  could  scarcely 
control,  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  man.  This  his  end  !  And  how  now 
would  the  mystery  be  solved?  I  rose  and 
turned  to  Brother,  who  had  knelt  beside 
me. 

“  Come  to  me  sometime,”  I  said,  “  and 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  man.  I 
think  I  can  tell  you  more.”  He- looked  at 
me  in  surprise.  “  I  have  discovered  a  clue 
in  that  book,”  I  added,  “  and  I  have  been 
moved  as  not  before  for  many  a  day.”  He 
must  have  seen  my  emotion.  His  own 
words  were  few  and  abrupt,  as  if  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak,  and  so  I  bade 
him  good-by.  I  waited  after  that,  expect¬ 
ing  Brother  to  come  to  me,  but  I  knew  his 
independent  ways  and  was  not  surprised 


that  he  should  regard  lightly  matters  of 
mere  curiosity,  as  this  could  be  called,  by 
one  who  did  not  know  what  I  knew.  Yet 
often,  as  I  went  about  my  work,  I  perplexed 
myself  about  Stephen  Langdon,  wondering 
greatly  what  had  been  his  history  since  the 
day  he  had  fled  from  Cordery  church  to 
this,  when  he  died  in  desolation  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  A  hermit  on  the  side  of 
Monachusett,  a  hermit,  too,  doubtless  in 
this  busy  city,  and  the  very  next  door  to 
one  who  had  spelled  out  a  little  of  his 
story. 

It  was  a  fortnight  or  so  after  this  before 
I  heard  from  Brother,  nor  had  I  met  him 
during  my  frequent  calls.  Then  a  little 
girl  came  to  my  office  one  morning,  and  said 
that  Brother  wanted  to  see  me. 

“  Where  is  he?”  I  asked. 

“  He’s  right  next  door,”  said  she,  and  I 
followed  her  again  to  Stephen  Langdon’s 
room,  pretty  sure  that  the  explanation  was 
now  to  come,  for  which  I  had  been  waiting 
Brother’s  leisure.  The  child  did  not  wait, 
but  left  me  to  enter  alone.  It  was  an  attic 
room,  and  a  large  dormer  window  looked 
out  to  the  west.  In  a  window-seat,  which 
I  had  not  noticed  on  my  former  visit,  I 
found  Brother  seated,  wrapped  about  with 
bed-clothes  and  looking  exceedingly  hag¬ 
gard.  I  was  shocked  at  his  appearance, 
and  expressed  my  surprise  in  words  : 

“What  brings  you  here,  sick,  Brother? 
You  must  let  me  see  to  you  before  we  talk 
about  Stephen  Langdon.”  He  smiled  and 
answered  the  questions  which  I  put  to  him, 
answering  simply  but  with  no  anxiety  or 
special  interest. 

“  How  did  you  get  the  sudden  cold?  what 
was  the  exposure?”  I  asked,  going  back  to 
one  point  of  my  inquiry.  lie  hesitated  a 
moment ;  then  he  said  : 

“  I  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air  upon 
the  ground,  and  was,  I  suppose,  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  notice  how  chill  it  was.  You 
know  I  am  naturally  a  rugged  fellow.” 

“  Just  so,  and  rugged  people  have  a  way 
of  breaking  down  suddenly  with  greater 
force  than  more  frail  ones  who  watch  them¬ 
selves  closely.” 

“  I  think  my  work  is  really  done,”  he  said ; 
and  he  said  it  with  a  certain  simplicity  of 
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manner  which  forbade  my  treating  it  as  a 
morbid  fancy  or  as  anything  but  an  ordered 
fact.  “I  know  well  that  I  shall  not  recover, 
but  I  am  entirely  willing  that  you  should 
experiment  upon  me.  However,  it  was  not 
for  this  that  I  asked  you  to  come  to  see  me.” 
I  was  quite  willing  to  have  Brother  talk, 
since  I  could  form  my  conclusions  as  to  his 
condition  better  thus,  and  I  led  him  on  : 

“  How  happens  it,”  I  asked,  “  that  you 
are  here  where  Langdon  died?” 

“  How  did  you  know  his  name  ?  ”  he  asked 
me. 

“  I  made  it  out  partially  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
his  Bible  there,  and  guessed  at  the  rest  of  it 
from  what  I  knew  of  Stephen  Langdon.” 

“You  interest  me.  Tell  me  what  you 
know.”  I  told  him  w'hat  I  had  learned  at 
Cordery.  I  described  the  old  church,  and 
told,  too,  of  my  visit  to  Langdon’s  hermitage 
on  the  side  of  Monachusett,  and  of  how 
completely  I  had  been  foiled  in  my  endeav¬ 
ors  to  learn  what  had  become  of  him,  until 
that  night  when  I  had  been  called  here  to 
his  dying  bedside. 

“I  fancy  he  must  have  sat  often  in  this 
window  seat,”  said  Brother,  “for  on  very 
clear  days  it  is  possible  to  make  out  the 
mountain  very  dimly  from  here.  I  think  I 
descried  it  this  morning.  He  may  have 
chosen  this  room  for  this  very  purpose.” 

“  Brother,”  said  I,  “  you  are  a  strange  fel¬ 
low.  I  suspect  you  know  something  of  his 
history  more  than  I  have  told  you.” 

“I  do,”  said  he,  “  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
how  you  promised  to  tell  me  what  you  knew 
if  I  would  tell  you  what  I  had  found  out.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  know  his  whole  history ; 
but  I  can  supply  some  of  the  missing  parts. 
He  did  flee  to  Monachusett  as  you  surmised, 
and  lived  there  in  solitude  for  five  years. 
Why  he  fled  from  his  church  is  not  so  easily 
told,  fie  had  been  called  to  Cordery  as 
minister  of  the  old  church  there,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason  why  he  accepted  that 
call  was  his  genuine  love  of  Hature,  which 
he  hoped  to  gratify  by  frequent  excursions 
into  the  w'oods.  He  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  for  he  had  a  passion  for  that 
free  life.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  sort 
of  inheritance ;  his  father,  bis  grandfather, 
and  his  grandfather’s  father  and  grandfather- 


had  all  been  ministers  before  him;  he  not 
only  was  in  the  direct  line,  but  he  actually 
inher  ited  a  vast  accumulation  of  sermons. 
They  never  destroyed  any,  and  though  he 
rarely  read  one,  the  possession  was  a  sort  of 
incubus.  There  was  always  more  or  less  of 
a  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind,  but  the 
dominant  force  seemed  to  be  this  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  ministry,  so  that  when  he 
preached,  he  was  possessed  by  a  long  line  of 
ghostly  predecessors,  and  his  own  sermons 
might  have  been  added  to  the  ancestral  heap 
without  being  distinguished  perceptibly 
from  them.  His  uneasiness  had  something 
to  do  with  bis  willingness  to  go  to  the  se¬ 
cluded  village  of  Cordery.  That  was  a  sort 
of  fleeing  from  Tarshish,  for  he  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  if  he  could  get  away  from 
men  into  some  sleepy  community,  he  might 
preach  bis  great-great-grandfather’s  sermons 
even  without  detection,  and  be  free  to  live 
an  out-of-door,  wood-life.  In  short,  being  a 
minister,  he  wished  only  to  be  as  little  of  a 
minister  as  possible,  and  so  relieve  Limself 
of  the  responsibility  which  weighed  on  him. 

“  He  went  up  to  the  installation  prepared 
to  stay,  and  that  included  a  compact  provis¬ 
ion  for  forest  life.  The  neighboring  clergy¬ 
men  who  took  part  in  the  services  were 
nearly  all  old  men,  and  they  said  many  ex¬ 
cellent  and  wise  things  which  he  heard  as 
he  might  have  heard  from  his  ancestors. 
But  there  was  one  of  the  number  of  his  own 
age,  whom  he  had  never  before  met,  and 
whose  place  it  w-as  to  give  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  You  are  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  and  may  not  know  what  that  means. 
It  is  a  beautiful  custom  among  certain  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  by  which  a  new  minister  is 
welcomed  into  the  fraternity  of  churches 
and  ministers  among  whom  he  is  to  dwell. 
This  young  minister,  who  had  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  great  soul,  grasped  him  by  the 
hand  and  magnetized  him  by  his  touch,  only 
that  seems  too  mean  a  word  to  express  the 
power  of  one  soul  over  another  soul.  ‘  God,’ 
he  said,  ‘  has  revealed  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
in  us  that  we  should  preach  him  to  the 
world,  and  if  you  ever  find  that  sense  of 
having  a  message  to  deliver,  a  personal  wit¬ 
ness  to  bear,  grow  dull  within  you,  look  up 
to  the  hills  whence  cometh  our  help.  God 
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has  set  us  here  in  this  wild  country,  and 
means  that  we  should  use  it.  Think  of 
Paul  in  Arabia,  of  Elijah  in  the  desert; 
think  of  Christ  himself  on  the  mountain  at 
midnight,  in  the  desert  during  those  forty 
days  of  preparation  for  his  ministry,  and 
find  a  like  refuge  with  God.’  These  words, 
which  no  doubt  seem  simple  enough  to  you, 
were  like  the  touching  of  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  by  the  Saviour.  Immediately  he  re¬ 
ceived  sight,  and  with  it  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  his  own  utter  unreadiness 
for  leading  the  men  and  women  about  him, 
that  he  fled,  not  daring  then  to  tell  a  soul, 
and  gathering  hastily  his  accoutrements,  ran 
breathless  out  of  the  village,  through  the 
fields  to  the  woods,  and  through  the  woods 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

“You  know  something  of  his  life  there, 
more  than  any  one  beside  myself,  for  you  de¬ 
ciphered  the  inscription  on  the  tree  which 
forms  the  only  record  that  he  made  of  his 
life  there.  He  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  That 
Spirit  led  him  afterward  to  one  city  and 
another,  giving  him  work  to  do  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.  He  did  not  return  to 
the  professional  ministry.  That  was  no 
longer  for  him,  but  his  candle  was  lighted, 
and  with  that  he  made  his  way  into  many 
houses  of  darkness.”  There  was  a  smile 
playing  round  Brother’s  face  as  he  said 
this,  and  then  he  turned  away  and  looked 
steadfastly  toward  the  north-west.  “I  al¬ 
most  think  I  can  see  it,”  he  said ;  “  that 
great  mountain.”  I  went  to  his  side  and 
followed  his  hand,  but  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  I  saw  it. 

“  Your  eyes  are  clearer  than  mine,”  said 


I.  “  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  know  all  this, 
and  where  did  you  find  Langdon  ?  Though 
I  need  not  ask,  for  your  work,  so  like  his, 
must  have  brought  you  near  him  often.” 
He  turned  toward  me  and  looked  on  me. 

“You  guessed  the  name  from  little  more 
than  the  initials.  Can  you  not  guess  the 
person?”  Then  the  same  sudden  illumin¬ 
ation  came  to  me. 

“You  are  Stephen  Langdon  !  ” 

“Yes.”  I  bent  my  head  involuntarily 
and  sat  silent.  Then  I  asked,  pointing  to 
the  bed : 

“  And  he?” 

“  He  was  one  of  my  brethren  whom  I 
found  that  night  when  I  called  upon  you. 

I  brought  him  here.” 

“  And  this  is  your  home  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  last.”  In  my  absorption  in  his 
story  I  had  almost  forgotten  Brother’s  own 
condition,  but  these  words  recalled  me.  “  I 
wanted  to  visit  Arabia  again,”  said  he. 
“  It  was  not  that  which  brought  me  to  this 
pass.  I  knew  before  I  w^ent  that  my  end 
was  drawing  near.  I  was  homesick  for  the 
great  rock  again.” 

I  refused  to  accept  his  presentiment  and 
went  carefully  and  with  all  my  knowledge 
to  work  to  bring  him  back  to  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  health,  which  w'as  once  my  admiration. 
He  accepted  simply  all  my  offices  and  obeyed 
me  in  every  particular.  It  was  in  vain. 
Two  days  later  as  I  sat  in  my  study,  search¬ 
ing  my  books  for  precedent  of  his  case, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  opened  it 
and  admitted  my  neighbor,  the  little  girl. 
She  stood  there  with  great  eyes,  full  of 
awe,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  “Brother  is 
dead.”  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
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Here  go  the  Savings  Banks  of  Chicago — 
one,  two,  three ;  and  the  National  Banks — 
one,  two,  and  nobody  knows  which  will  go 
next ;  all  gone,  sublimated ;  with  not  so 
much  as  a  cinder  to  represent  millions  of 
trusted  values !  Yet  Chicago  is  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  bankers !  There  is  no  end  to  the 
money  than  can  be  hauled  in  for  money 


loaned  out.  Transactions  aggregating  vast 
amounts  are  reported  at  six  per  cent,  a 
month.  These  may  be  outside  transactions 
and  usurious.  But  the  victims  are  the  last 
men  to  tell  tales ;  they  are  helpless  except 
as  they  bring  suit,  and  the  lenders  know 
how  to  lay  all  the  pipes  of  technical  defence 
beforehand.  All  legal  loans,  however,  are 
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at  the  highest  figures  and  for  the  shortest 
time.  Bankwise,  a  father  would  not  look 
at  his  son  at  the  breakfast  table  if  he  did 
not  see  in  him  ten  per  cent.,  payable  in 
thirty  days.  Nothing  is  done  at  less  than 
ten  per  cent. 

Meantime  the  great  army  of  the  unfed, 
(it  rapidly  becomes  the  unwashed  also,) 
grows  greater.  The  Relief  Committees 
wax  warm  and  weary.  Communists  abound, 
and  the  most  popular  political  measure  is 
the  one  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  army. 
What  is  true  of  Chicago  is  essentially  true 
of  St.  Louis,  of  the  other  cities  of  the  West, 
and  of  the  whole  nation. 

Surely  here  is  a  condition  of  things  that 
needs  looking  into.  Men  do  look  at  it. 
They  meet  at  the  street  corners  and  wonder 
when  disasters  are  to  cease  and  good  times 
begin  again. 

We  might  as  well  at  the  outset  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  no  necessity  that  easy 
times  ever  come  again.  If  we  should  find 
out  the  difficulty,  that  would  not  remedy  it. 
If  we  should  find  out  what  would  be  a  rem¬ 
edy,  that  would  not  apply  it.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  a  more  radical  change  in  our  philoso¬ 
phy  and  practice  than  we  are  willing  to 
make. 

Down  at  the  base  of  the  matter  lies  a 
moral  question,  and  questions  of  morals  are 
of  slow  solution.  They  certainly  are  not 
solved  till  they  are  apprehended.  We  want 
good  times;  but  for  whom  or  for  what? 
One  would  think  these  were  good  times  for 
money-lenders.  True,  the  banks,  the  loan¬ 
ing  institutions,  one  after  another  go  by  the 
board,  but  that  may  be  a  legacy  of  other 
days,  and  not  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
these.  Certainly  there  were  never  better 
days  than  these  for  financiers  of  carnivorous 
or  omnivorous  instinct.  Money  can  do  as 
much  for  itself  and  its  possessors  as  at  any 
time  in  human  history.  These  are  good 
times  for  some  persons  and  some  things. 
Yet  we  cannot  be  mistaken  that  the  drift — 
the  great  undertow  of  events — is  toward  con¬ 
striction  and  distress  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  are  having  less  to  do  and  less 
to  live  upon. 

In  the  struggle  for  adjustment  between 
capital  and  labor,  if  we  say  that  the  care 


society  has  expended  upon  the  interests  of 
capital  has  been  altogether  disproportionate 
to  its  merits,  that  may  in  the  popular  esti¬ 
mation  send  us  at  once  to  the  ranks  of  the 
partisans  of  labor.  But  if  we  give  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  conviction  we  shall  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  respect  as  ought  to  go  to  the 
force  of  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  issue  :  On  the  one  hand  is  a 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  other  is  a  man. 
The  business  before  us  is  to  adjust  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  two  factors  of  industry  in 
respect  to  each  other.  That  each  has  rights 
is  true  enough.  The  difficulty  is  to  secure 
equitable  adjustment  of  them.  If  to-day 
the  best  show  is  on  the  side  of  the  thousand 
dollars,  the  suspicion  ought  to  cross  the 
mind  that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  in  our  civilization. 

Without  attempting  the  niceties  of  defini¬ 
tion  in  political  economy,  we  will  say  that 
money,  capital,  is  a  surplus  left  over  from 
consumption  after  wants  are  satisfied.  It 
is  a  gift  from  yesterday,  from  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  from  former  generations. 
The  mass  of  men  must  live  by  present  la¬ 
bor.  Capital  is  only  a  collateral  aid  in  in¬ 
dustry.  The  race  could  live  by  exercise  of 
existing  energy  if  all  former  accumulations 
were  swept  away.  But  it  would  soon  perish 
if  it  trusted  to  former  surpluses.  It  is  a  re¬ 
mark  of  the  historian  Buckle  that  no  food 
surplus  at  any  time  equals  a  year’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  same  statement  would  be  nearly 
true  of  clothing  and  fuel.  These  items  in¬ 
clude  the  main  essentials  of  life.  They 
must  be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

AVhen  you  come  into  the  forum  of  morals 
with  this  contest  between  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  man,  if  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  thousand  dollars  is  dead,  and  the 
man  is  living.  The  thousand  dollars  came 
into  existence  because  somebody’s  wants 
were  satisfied  without  it.  But  the  man’s 
wants  are  pressing  upon  him  now.  Even  if 
the  thousand  dollars  be  used  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  as  for  the  support  of  a  widow  and 
her  children,  it  is  then  only  of  subordinate 
interest;  for  the  widow  herself  has  or  may 
have  good  standing  in  the  forum  of  indus¬ 
try  along  with  the  great  majority  who  are 
workers.  It  is  better  that  there  be  a  clear 
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field  there,  even  when  you  have  a  charitable 
object  in  view,  than  that  there  should  be 
any  amount  of  income  to  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  primary  problem  before  us  is  not 
what  we  shall  do  with  the  accumulations  of 
former  days ;  it  is  what  we  shall  do  with  the 
men,  women  and  children  living  in  this  day. 
The  main  issue  is  their  needs  and  the  means 
of  their  supply;  the  collateral  one  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  former  surpluses.  The 
issue  between  capital  and  labor  is  the  issue 
between  money  and  man,  between  a  thing 
that  cannot  feel  and  a  being  who  can ;  be¬ 
tween  the  want  that  has  been  satisfied  and 
the  want  that  is  pressing, — as  hunger,  cold, 
intellectual  or  esthetic  craving. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  two  factors 
of  industry  could  be  used  to  aid  each  other, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  so  using  them ;  and  as  certain  that  the 
money  factor  is  trying  to  consume  the  labor 
factor. 

The  exactions  of  money  for  its  own  use 
are  such  that  no  industrial  enterprises  can 
stand  and  pay  its  claims.  There  is  not  a 
legitimate  industry  in  the  United  States 
that  for  accommodations  can  stand  a  line  of 
ten  per  cent,  discounts.  Having  sent  honest 
enterprises  to  bankruptcy,  it  is  not  a  great 
wonder  that  banks  fail.  Only  an  industry 
in  its  death  throes  would  attempt  to  carry 
bank  discounts  at  present  rates.  Banks  die 
the  victims  of  their  own  greed.  At  high 
rates  they  gorge  themselves  with  the  paper 
of  moribund  enterprises. 

Of  course  there  is  one  other  way  in  which 
our  difficulty  can  be  met,  and  that  is  by  the 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  workmen.  Into 
that  we  must  look. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  sit  by  our  comforta¬ 
ble  coal  fires  in  this  winter  weather.  Who¬ 
ever  is  engaged  in  making  possible  so  much 
comfort  for  so  many  millions,  ought  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  labor.  The  coal  and  iron 
industries  ought  to  be  well  rewarded.  A 
man  who  is  engaged  in  work  so  essential  to 
our  civilization  as  coal-mining,  ought  to 
have  a  comfortable  income  arising  from  his 
work.  There  ought  to  be  chances  for  a  man 
to  rise  in  such  an  industry ;  the  only  hope 
for  him  ought  not  to  be  in  getting  out  of  it. 

Now  if  any  one  will  go  into  the  homes  of 


coal-miners,  or  of  foundry  men,  and  say  that 
he  wants  relief  from  our  present  financial 
paralysis  by  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
such  laborers,  we  will  relieve  him  from  all 
suspicion  of  ever  looking  at  the  things  of 
others  as  though  they  were  his  own.  There 
is  a  necessary  position  in  our  civilization. 
What  chance  has  a  man  who  is  in  it  to  work 
out  comforts  and  some  little  of  luxury  for 
his  home?  to  hire  help  for  his  wife’s  relief 
as  work  and  care  tell  upon  her  health  ?  to 
push  forward  son  or  daughter  into  the  high¬ 
er  realms  of  education  as  they  may  show 
genius  for  study?  Yet  something  of  this 
ought  to  be  possible  inside  such  mighty  in¬ 
dustries  as  the  coal  and  iron  business,  in  any 
of  their  necessary  positions.  As  between 
reduction  of  rates  of  interest  for  money,  and 
reduction  pf  the  wages  of  such  laborers,  a 
Christian  man  who  knows  the  situation  has 
not  much  difficulty  in  choosing. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  ten  per  cent,  is 
possible  only  by  grinding  the  face  of  the 
poor.  Ten  per  cent,  is  an  outrage  on  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  There  must  be  rates  of  interest  allowed 
such  that  they  will  be  attractive  to  those 
who  have  capital,  or  they  will  not  invest  in 
industrial  enterprises  at  all.” 

Certainly.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
rates  must  be  attractive  to  those  who  want 
to  borrow  money.  If  this  is  not  accom¬ 
plished,  the  end  will  be  that  capital  will  be 
compelled  to  sit  and  watch  its  own  idle 
chest.  It  will  in  that  way  become  as  poor 
as  the  poverty  of  labor. 

“  There  must  be  such  reward  for  accumu¬ 
lations  that  men  will  seek  to  make  them.” 

Certainly.  But  men  will  only  seek  to  do 
what  is  possible.  A  dukedom  in  the  moon 
may  be  very  attractive,  but  you  cannot  get 
a  great  many  men  to  make  the  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  one.  When  it  takes  all  a  man  can  earn 
and  something  besides  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  accumulations  already  made,  there  is 
no  chance  for  him  to  make  any  for  himself. 
Our  industries,  one  after  another,  have  failed 
because  there  were  no  possibilities  for  them. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
done  well  in  refunding  so  many  millions  of 
its  indebtedness  at  four  per  cent.  It  was  an 
example  in  the  right  direction,  for  so  many 
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people  to  invest  at  such  rates.  It  is  a  proof, 
too,  that  capital  can  afford  that  rate  in  a 
safe  investment.  But  such  a  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  would  make  safe  many  an  industry  now 
impossible  or  hazardous. 

Something  akin  to  this  is  what  ought  to 
be  done  along  the  lines  of  all  transactions 
in  money.  If  men  who  have  money  would 
loan  to  those  who  need  it,  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries,  at  somewhere  near  the  government 
rate,  we  should  start  the  wheels  of  business 
again  and  should  hear  less  and  less  about 
the  contest  between  capital  and  labor. 

If  the  men  who  have  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds  will  refund  at  four  per  cent,  income 
on  honest  money,  we  shall  not  need  an  en¬ 
larged  army  to  prevent  railroad  strikes. 
W as  there  not  much  j  ustice  in  the  statement 
of  the  railway  employes  last  summer  that 
they  could  not  live  on  their  wages  and  sup¬ 
port  families?  Ought  it  not  to  be  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  civilization  that  fami¬ 
lies  should  be  supported,  and  well  supported, 
along  the  lines  of  such  an  enormous  indus¬ 
try  as  that  of  the  railways?  If  such  an  in¬ 
dustry, — one  of  the  largest  in  the  country — 
is  under  no  obligation  to  support  families, 
what  industry  is  ?  The  question  was  grave¬ 
ly  discussed,  if,  in  the  interest  of  capital, 
the  railroads  might  not  insist  on  supplying 
themselves  with  unmarried  employes !  Per¬ 
haps  we  had  better  abolish  the  marriage 
relation  altogether,  and  rid  ourselves  of  all 
the  complications  which  grow  out  of  it.  It 
would  simplify  matters  very  much  if  the 
capital  employed  in  any  industry  could  ad¬ 
just  the  scale  of  wages  to  the  simplest  needs 
of  individual  workmen.  It  is  a  plain  road 
in  this  way  back  to  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  mines  and  factories — back  to  igno¬ 
rance,  squalor,  vice  and  degradation  unut¬ 
terable.  Look  into  the  home  of  an  average 
railroad  hand,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  there 
is  to  be  a  reduction,  either  in  dividends  or 
in  wages,  where  the  reduction  ought  to  be. 

The  men  whose  money  went  into  railroad 
beds  and  rolling  stock  are  mostly  dead.  As 
between  tribute  to  the  surpluses  of  dead 
men,  and  adequate  rewards  to  the  labor  of 
living  men,  a  healthy  moral  judgment  does 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  choosing. 

“But  certain  rates  were  nominated  in  the 


bond,  and  good  faith  demands  that  they  be 
paid.”  Certainly.  If  capital  insists  on  its 
pound  of  flesh  it  must  have  it — bearing  in 
mind  that  when  the  question  assumes  this 
form,  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

But  we  are  not  arguing  what  exactions 
shall  be  made  of  capital ;  we  are  simply  rais¬ 
ing  the  question  of  what  demand  it  shall 
choose  to  make.  Why  should  the  fixed  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  industries  be  always  the  dues  of 
capital,  the  variable  one  always  the  wages 
of  labor?  What  is  the  nature  of  this  sacred¬ 
ness  which  pinches  the  one  so  hard,  and  sits 
so  loosely  upon  the  other?  Jesus  seems  to 
have  taught  that  more  was  due  to  men  than 
to  institutions  ;  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice  even  sanctioned  by  law.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  steady  look  to  the  bottom  to  see 
where  the  necessity  and  the  honor  in  the 
case  lie. 

AVe  are  legitimately  where  we  are  in  our 
industrial  condition.  We  got  here  under 
the  tuition  of  laissez  faire — the  great  goddess 
Diana  of  the  political  economists.  The  doc¬ 
trine  is :  Let  the  self-protecting  instincts 
of  man  alone ;  they  will  regulate  business. 
Competition  is  the  great  industrial  regula¬ 
tor.  Well !  the  railway  condition  of  last 
summer  is  enough  to  show  that  competi¬ 
tion,  after  devouring  everybody  else,  will 
turn  to  and  eat  itself. 

Political  economy  is  called  “  the  dismal 
science.”  There  is  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  called  the  ungodly  and  inhuman 
science.  The  selfish  instincts  of  man  are  a 
poor  guide  for  civilization.  The  most  bar¬ 
barous  doctrine  of  the  regnant  political 
economy  is  that  labor  is  a  commodity  in 
the  market,  just  like  any  other  commodity, 
and  that  it  must  take  its  place  like  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  under  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  statement  that  labor  is  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  that  the  laborer  is  a  commodity. 
The  labor  and  the  laborer  are  one  and  in¬ 
separable.  The  work  is  immanent  in  the 
man.  You  cannot  have  the  one  without  the 
other.  You  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
labor  by  treating  it  as  dead  wrork.  The 
man  who  w'orks,  lives  and  feels ;  he  has  his 
hopes,  his  ambitions,  his  loves.  These  are 
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things  which  must  have  their  scope,  and  to 
which  attention  must  be  paid. 

The  living  man  is  not  only  himself  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  day’s  labor,  but  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  representatively  in  him,  and  the 
vision  of  Christian  morals  takes  in  them 
and  their  needs.  No  laissez  faire  can  meet 
this  case.  Society  must  make  purposed 
adaptations  to  it.  There  will  be  unrest  and 
storm  and  disaster  till  civilization  is  organ¬ 


ized  to  meet  the  living  exigency ;  till  it  tries 
to  do  its  best  for  men  rather  than  for 
money. 

It  may  be  a  long  way  to  the  regulation  of 
the  industrial  situation  upon  moral  princi¬ 
ples.  But  Christianity  means  to  leal  in 
that  way  ;  it  means  to  inculcate  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  money  is  to  be  used  to  bless  the 
living ;  it  means  to  break  the  heavy  clutch 
of  the  dead  hand.  Charles  Caverno. 


DORCAS. 

The  honest  heart  may  well  be  proud 
An  honest  tear  to  shed  ; 

With  loving  hand  I  sew  her  shroud; 

The  good  old  soul  is  dead. 

She  died  as  she  had  lived — alone  ; 

We  found  her — not  one  trace 
Of  the  last,  fearful  passion  shown 
By  her  dear  withered  face. 

Reproach,  regret,  were  all  in  vain ; 

’Twas  like  her  so  to  die, 

As  if  to  save  our  hearts  the  pain 
Of  bidding  her  good-by. 

How  poor  and  plain  she  used  to  be ! 

How  generous  and  how  kind  1 
She  left  a  blessed  memory 

And  three  black  gowns,  behind. 

The  little  place  she  used  to  rent 
Will  be  a  lonely' spot ; 

A  certain  grace  her  presence  lent 
To  house  and  garden-plot. 

The  children  swung  upon  her  gate 
And  watched  her  apples  fall, 

And  still,  like  some  benignant  Fate, 

She  smiled  upon  them  all. 

The  roses  on  her  window  tree 

Were  plucked  before  they  bloomed; 
And  lavender  and  sanctity 
Her  quiet  rooms  perfumed. 

She  rests,  at  last,  from  pain  and  woe ; 

She  sees  God’s  perfect  will ; 

And  yet,  though  free  from  care,  I  know 
She  must  be  busy  still. 
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Perchance,  while  through  the  golden  air 
The  heavenly  music  swells, 

She  shows  some  little  angel  where 
To  find  the  asphodels. 

Or,  sent  with  mercies  from  the  skies 
To  comfort  souls  unblest, 

She  flies,  God’s  Bird  of  Paradise, 

On  wings  that  cannot  rest. 

Glad  be  her  flight !  She  rises  o’er 
The  cloud  that  round  us  lowers  ; 

The  tears  shall  fill  her  eyes  no  more 
That  gather  fast  in  ours. 

Marian  Douglas. 
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An  evening  in  an  enchanted  region,  glid¬ 
ing  over  an  enchanted  sea,  towards  an  en¬ 
chanted  isle,  was  the  fair  night  when  first  I 
approached  the  far  famed  isle  of  beauty 
which  lies  on  the  south  of  England’s  shore. 
The  stately  line-of-battle  ships  of  other  days, 
their  long  tiers  of  portholes  lit  up  and 
reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  Port  mouth, 
lent  magic  to  the  scene ;  out  of  the  starry 
gloom  beyond,  ghostlike  yachts,  one  by  one 
stole  by,  the  vague  forms  of  their  sails 
fanned  by  the  low  sea-wind  ;  the  strains  of 
martial  music  floated  out  to  sea,  now  rising, 
now  falling  in  harmonious  cadences,  and  as 
we  glided  across  Spithead  strait,  a  calcium 
light  suddenly  burst  at  intervals  across  the 
night,  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  darkness, 
and  as  suddenly  vanishing,  as  if  a  curtain 
were  raised  and  dropped  before  the  glories 
of  the  land  of  dreams.  The  lights  of  the 
island  we  were  approaching  constantly  grew 
more  vivid,  quivering  in  red  reflections  on 
the  glassy  floor  of  the  still  water,  and  the 
dim  outlines  of  grove  and  hill  became  less 
mysterious,  until  almost  before  we  were 
aware,  we  were  making  fast  to  a  pier,  and 
stepping  ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by 
seamen  called  “  The  Wight.” 

After  much  wandering  among  other  isles 
of  the  seas,  and  many  times  passing  it,  I  had 
at  last  landed  on  this  fortunate  isle,  and 
found  when  daylight  came,  that  Ryde,  where 
I  had  been  first  introduced  to  it,  is  a  fitting 


vestibule  through  which  to  enter  the  Island. 
Formerly,  before  the  building  of  the  pier, 
Ryde  was  so  often  inaccessible  from  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  long  succession  of  muddy  flats 
exposed  at  low  water,  that  passengers  had 
to  be  landed  like  poor  Fielding,  the  inimi¬ 
table  author  of  Tom  Jones,  on  the  backs  of 
sailors,  or  in  a  cart.  The  present  pier  is 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
large,  circular  platform,  furnished  with  awn¬ 
ings,  seats  and  balustrades,  from  which  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  coast  of  the  island  is  obtained ; 
the  central  object  is  Ryde  itself,  reposing 
on  a  gentle  slope,  and  embowered  in  civil¬ 
ized  masses  of  patrician  verdure.  Around 
this  pier  head  clusters  the  prettiest,  sauciest 
yachts  out  of  Yankee  waters,  so  in  love 
with  their  own  beauty,  that  of  a  calm 
morning  they  swanlike  gaze  at  themselves 
reflected  on  the  burnished  surface  of  the 
bay.  There,  too,  full  cheeked  musicians 
blow  magical  strains  out  of  sonorous  brass, 
by  moonlight,  and  the  fairest  dames  and 
damosels,  and  the  most  high  mettled  aristo¬ 
crats  of  Rotten  Row,  in  the  jauntiest  of 
yachting  rigs,  collect  in  enraptured  pairs  to 
repeat  the  old  story  which  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  rehearsed  in  Venice  years  ago. 
Amid  this  romantic  throng  may  be  also 
detected  sometimes  the  thoroughly  prosaic 
form  of  your  genuine  cockney,  or  the  stocky, 
broad-collared  and  wide  trowsered  figure 
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of  an  old  tarpaulin,  gazing  knowingly  to 
seaward,  with  a  huge  quid  rolled  up  in 
his  cheek,  and  elbowing  the  crowd  with  the 
rolling  movement  of  a  heavy  laden  ship 
running  before  a  gale  of  wind.  Pugs,  ter¬ 
riers,  and  Spitz  dogs  add  their  scarcely  less 
demonstrative  personality  to  one  of  the 
most  notable  gatherings  in  Great  Britain. 
Bat  if  Ryde  Pier  is  one  of  the  rarest  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts  in  old  England,  Ryde  Town  is 
also  one  of  its  most  charming  places  of 
residence,  presenting  a  labyrinth  of  lanes 
hidden  in  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  cozy 
and  often  elegant  cottages  at  every  turn. 
A  certain  primitive  quaintness  seemed  to 
me  also  to  cling  to  it  still  w'hen  I  heard  the 
town  crier  going  about  the  streets  in  a  dog¬ 
cart,  ringing  a  bell  and  shouting,  “  A  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  water  color  paint¬ 
ings  will  be  sold  to-day  at  No.  5  Blank 
street.”  There  is  a  museum  at  Ryde  worth 
visiting.  It  contains  local  antiquities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ossuary  remains  of  the  monks 
and  founders  of  Quarr  Abbey,  which  for¬ 
merly  stood  twro  miles  west  of  Ryde.  It 
■was  a  wealthy  corporation,  owning  lands  in 
most  parts  of  the  island.  The  inmates 
waxed  fat  on  the  ample  revenues,  became 
noted  for  their  sharp  practices,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  domestic  peace  of  numerous 
households  by  a  lax  interpretation  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  At  any  rate,  the 
reputation  of  the  Abbey  was  not  savory 
when  it  was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII. 
Little  now  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
old  Abbey ;  but  stone  coffins  have  from  time 
to  time  been  revealed,  and  the  spot  is  still 
haunted  by  certain  characteristic  legends. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  wood  near  the  Abbey, 
called  Eleanor’s  Grove,  after  the  notorious 
queen  of  Henry  II.,  was  often  visited  by  her 
during  her  imprisonment  at  Quarr.  After 
her  death  she  was  buried  there,  it  is  stated, 
in  a  coffin  of  gold,  -which  is  guarded  from 
the  cupidity  of  an  un  regenerate  race  by  the 
potent  spell  of  a  magician. 

In  point  of  scenery,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  far  the  most  grand 
and  various  in  its  aspects;  and  towards 
this  I  therefore  first  directed  my  steps  on 
leaving  Ryde.  It  is  a  pleasant  morning 
stroll  to  Brading,  passing  by  the  spot  where 


the  bodies  taken  from  the  Royal  George 
were  buried.  Midway  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Portsmouth,  not  a  century  ago, 
the  brave  old  line-of-battle  ship  keeled  over 
in  a  breeze  and  went  down  at  her  anchorage 
with  twice  five  hundred  souls  on  board. 
Kempenfelt,  the  admiral,  was  lost  in  his 
flagship,  and  Cowper  commemorated  this 
tragedy  of  the  sea  with  a  few  immortal  lines. 
A  buoy  now  marks  the  spot  where  lies  the 
Royal  George,  the  sands  of  ocean  choking  up 
her  portholes,  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
toying  with  her  mighty  skeleton. 

Brading,  a  quaint  little  town,  reposes  at 
the  head  of  Brading  Haven,  a  lake-like  cave 
embayed  among  lovely  hills  and  groves.  A 
stone-cased  well  in  the  centre  of  the  port, 
which  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  shows 
that  time  was  when  the  haven  was  dry  land 
and  inhabited  by  men.  To  the  outside 
world  Brading  is  chiefly  known  as  the  home 
of  Little  Jane,  the  Young  Cottager,  whose 
simple  and  pious  life  was  described  by  Rev. 
Leigh  Richmond.  Her  rustic  cottage  still 
stands  in  a  green  lane  at  the  foot  of  Brad¬ 
ing  Down  ;  her  grave  in  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  village  church-yard  has  been 
visited  by  scores  of  thousands.  Leigh  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  was  pastor  here  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  not  only  achieved  wide  fame 
by  his  pathetic  rural  narratives  entitled, 
“  The  Annals  of  the  Poor,”  but  also  wrought 
an  influence  for  good  hardly  equaled  by 
any  other  religious  writer  since  the  time  of 
John  Bunyan. 

But  Brading  has  other  points  of  interest. 
The  church,  which  has  recently  been  most 
carefully  restored,  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
ancient  date.  It  is  known  that  a  church 
existed  here  as  early  as  701,  in  which  Bishop 
Wilfrid  baptized  the  first  Christian  convert 
of  the  island;  and  there  is  nothing  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  fact  that  the  present  building  is 
at  least  in  part  composed  of  that  primitive 
chapel.  In  an  open  space  in  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  a  ring  is  still  seen  to  which  the 
bull  was  made  fast  in  the  old  days  when  bull 
baiting  -was  a  legal  sport ;  a  well  worn  pair 
of  stocks  are  yet  shown  in  front  of  the  towTn- 
hall,  and  some  of  the  diamond-casemented 
cottages  preserve  the  rings  to  which  tapes¬ 
tries  were  suspended  on  gala  days  of  yore. 
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South  of  Brading  I  came  to  San  down, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  most  beautiful 
bay  in  the  island.  The  Culver  Cliffs,  per¬ 
pendicular  walls  of  chalk  washed  by  the 
blue  sea,  add  majesty  to  the  lovely  curve  of 
Sandown  Bay.  That  notoriously  eccentric 
demagogue  of  the  last  century,  Charles 
Wilkes,  owned  a  “villakin,”  as  he  sportive¬ 
ly  called  it,  at  Sandown,  where  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  The  grounds  were 
curiously  decorated  with  grotesque  pavilions 
and  imitations  of  classic  tombs,  inscribed 
to  those  he  most  admired,  including  him¬ 
self.  A  pillar  embowered  in  foliage  bore 
the  epitaph,  “  Carolo  Churchill ,  dioino  poc-lcc, 
amico  jucundo,  civi  oplime  de  pntria  merilo.” 
“  To  Charles  Churchill,  the  divine  poet,  the 
genial  friend,  the  citizen  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country.” 

But  Shanklin,  reputed  the  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  villages  of  the  isle,  drew  me  by  its 
fame  from  Sandown  —  Shanklin  sung  by 
poets  and  haunted  by  artists.  The  site  of 
the  town, — for  town  it  may  almost  be  called, 
the  population  has  of  late  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creased, — is  deeply  undulating,  presenting 
many  quiet  nooks  and  dells  wherein  nestle 
the  most  charming  of  leafy  cottages,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  hedges  and  espaliers  tap¬ 
estried  with  masses  of  flowers,  fuchsias,  ge¬ 
raniums,  sweet  peas,  heliotropes,  jessamines 
and  roses,  deftly  interwoven  by  nature  and 
art  combined.  On  the  sea-side  the  village 
terminates  in  bold  precipices,  whose  brow 
is  parapeted  with  turf,  and  furnished  here 
and  there  with  rustic  seats.  On  the  sands 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  fishermen’s  rude 
huts,  fishing  boats,  lobster  baskets,  and  nets 
hanging  to  dry,  are  picturesquely  grouped. 
The  sandy  floor  is  here  the  finest  in  the 
island,  and  admirable  for  bathing.  From 
the  lofty  slopes  of  Dunnose  the  prospect 
over  Sandown  Bay  presents  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  sea-views,  when  the  skies 
are  blue,  flecked  and  barred  by  the  faint, 
fleecy  tracery  of  summer  clouds,  the  shining 
cliffs  assuming  a  tender  roseate  hue  in  the 
mellow  afternoon  glow,  while  the  amethyst¬ 
ine  sea,  enclosing  the  isle  with  a  line  of 
silver  foam,  is  itself  enclosed  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  dreamy  coast  of  the  main¬ 
land,  and  lit  up  by  the  sails  of  trim  yachts, 


or  clippers  fading  away  towards  unseen 
lands. 

But  to  most  people  the  great  attraction  of 
Shanklin  is  the  Chine.  The  word  chine  is 
a  local  term  applied  to  deep  grooves  or 
clefts, — gulches  they  would  be  called  in 
California, — worn  into  the  sides  of  the  sea 
precipices  in  the  course  of  long  ages,  by 
streams  seeking  to  merge  their  brief  current 
with  the  eternity  of  ocean.  The  vertical 
sides  of  Shanklin  Chine  are  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  draped  with  dense  cling¬ 
ing  verdure,  and  separated  by  a  narrow 
streamlet,  which  at  most  times  is  a  mere 
insignificant  thread  of  water  meagerly 
dribbling  down  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  slipping  with 
proper  humility  over  a  succession  of  ledges 
towards  the  sea  close  at  hand.  The  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  place  does  not  recommend  it  to 
invalids,  and  it  is  quite  likely  poor  Iveats, 
who  there  whiled  many  hours  away,  thus 
aggravated  the  fatal  disease  then  preying  on 
his  vitals.  I  know  it  is  very  shocking  and 
unpoetical  to  say  such  rude  things  about 
Shanklin  Chine,  but  I  confess  it  disap¬ 
pointed  me  somewhat.  I  have  seen  many 
similar  spots  much  less  renowned  which 
quite  surpass  Shanklin  Chine  in  beauty  and 
impressiveness. 

It  was  with  a  certain  sneaking  feeling  of 
recreancy  to  my  principles  that  I  stole  into 
Ventnor  from  Shanklin  by  the  miniature  rail¬ 
way  which  leads  to  it.  It  was  an  evening  of 
surpassing  splendor,  the  western  sky  beam¬ 
ing  with  the  amber  and  gold  of  warmer 
climes,  and  the  crescent  moon  forming  a  sil¬ 
very  cleft  in  the  twilight,  when  suddenly 
with  a  diabolical  shriek  from  the  engine,  we 
were  whisked  out  of  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
into  the  Plutonian  darkness  of  a  large  and 
most  unromantic  tunnel.  When  we  at  length 
emerged,  and  found  ourselves  in  Ventnor, 
and  I  entered  the  coach  of  the  hotel,  the 
ext~aordinary  steepness  of  the  streets  sug¬ 
gested  the  hope  that  the  horses  were  not  of 
a  frolicksome  nature,  or  we  might  bring  up 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  take  a  plunge 
of  several  hundred  feet  into  the  sea.  But 
we  stopped  safe  and  sound  at  the  Crab  and 
Lobster.  Years  ago,  ere  Ventnor  had 
reached  its  present  importance,  the  “  Crab 
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and  Lobster  ”  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  hostel 
nestling  under  the  cliff,  noted  for  its  good 
cheer  and  a  thorough  respectability  which 
made  it  almost  necessary  to  have  a  letter  of 
recommendation  in  order  to  get  a  lodging 
there.  But  times  changed;  guests  increased ; 
other  hotels  were  springing  up  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  little  inn  was  put  one  side,  or 
rather  a  much  larger  building  was  added  on 
one  end  of  it,  and  there  it  still  remains, 
clinging  to  the  newer  and  more  pretentious 
building,  and  almost  smothered  under  a  lux¬ 
urious  mass  of  ivy. 

Ventnor  is  situated  on  what  is  called 
the  Undercliff,  a  narrow,  broken  strip  of 
land  half  a  mile  wide  and  seven  miles  long. 
On  the  north  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  steep, 
lofty  wall  of  Boniface  Down  and  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Hill,  soaring  over  eight  hundred  feet. 
On  the  south  it  everywhere  terminates  in 
precipices  washed  by  the  ocean  surges. 
Such  is  a  general  plan  of  the  Undercliff, 
which  was  formed  in  the  unrecorded  past 
by  the  breaking  away  of  the  slopes.  In  dire 
confusion  the  sliding  mass  rushed  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  Undercliff  was  the  result. 
But  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  adequately 
portray  the  limitless  variety  of  forms,  the 
exquisite  and  suggestive  beauty  which  ren¬ 
der  the  Undercliff  the  most  enchanting  spot 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  as  if  some  vast 
capital  of  the  giants  of  old  had  been  over¬ 
thrown,  and  its  titanic  palaces  and  towers 
mingled  and  heaped  in  indiscriminate  ruin, 
and  then  overgrown  and  beautified  with  the 
rank  vegetation  which  time  throws  like  a 
green  shroud  over  the  remains  of  dead  cit¬ 
ies.  The  illusion  is  heightened  by  the  cliffs 
from  which  this  landslip  was  detached.  In 
many  places  the  jagged,  perpendicular, 
brown  rocks,  which  sometimes  actually  over¬ 
hang  the  road,  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
in  form  and  color  to  ancient  fortifications  of 
stupendous  dimensions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  by  the  lover  of  Nature 
that  the  very  attractions  of  Ventnor  are 
tending  rapidly  to  transform  it  from  a  quiet 
hamlet  in  the  sweetest  spot  of  England’s 
loveliest  isle  to  a  busy,  fashionable  water¬ 
ing-place  and  health  resort,  already  number¬ 
ing  over  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  all 
the  numerous  appurtenances  of  such  a  re¬ 


sort.  The  pretty  drives  are  also  too  often 
disfigured  by  such  advertisements  as  the 
following:  “This  Fine  Lot  of  Two  Acres 
To  Let  for  999  Years,”  or,  “This  Noble 
Estate  To  Let  for  2,000  Years;  Inquire  of 
Find  &  Fleecem,  Cheatem  St.,  London.” 
Why  a  piece  of  land  that  is  to  let  for  twen¬ 
ty  centuries  should  not  be  sold  outright  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  although  such  long 
lease-holds  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
England.  Imagine  the  bother  it  would  be 
to  try  to-day  to  collect  the  ground  rents  due 
on  a  piece  of  land  leased  by  Julius  Caesar 
to  Marcus  Junius  Brutus !  And  yet  it  is  only 
nineteen  hundred  years  since  the  former  was 
stabbed  by  the  latter,  perhaps  in  order  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  rent,  the  alleged  rea¬ 
son  for  the  crime  being  possibly  only  “a 
blind.” 

But  after  all,  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame 
the  good  people  who  flock  to  Ventnor  during 
the  summer  and  winter  for  pleasure  or 
health.  One  has  only  himself  to  blame  if, 
when  he  goes  to  commune  with  Nature  in 
her  happiest  moods  and  aspects,  he  cannot 
so  command  his  reflections  as  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  thousands  of  chattering  tour¬ 
ists  swarming  over  cliff  and  vale  from  June 
to  October,  like  flies  over  a  bowl  of  sugar. 
As  to  invalids,  if  they  must  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  for  their  health,  Ventnor  is  of  course 
the  only  place  for  them  there,  with  its  south¬ 
ern  exposure  and  protection  from  northerly 
winds.  An  asylum  for  consumptives  enti¬ 
tled  the  “National  Cottage  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumptives,”  has  been  established  at  Vent¬ 
nor,  consisting  of  a  central  church,  and  eight 
pairs  of  cottages  on  each  side,  including  also 
a  hall  for  lectures  and  concerts.  The  object 
of  this  beneficent  and  successful  institution 
is  to  furnish  comfortable  lodgings  and  med¬ 
ical  advice,  at  moderate  rates,  for  invalids 
unable  to  endure  the  expense  of  boarding¬ 
houses  or  of  going  to  more  distant  and  bet¬ 
ter  resorts,  such  as  Madeira.  The  manager’s 
report  for  1870,  curiously  sums  up  the  net 
gain  of  the  inmates  for  the  year  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  ton  of  flesh  !  If  not  strikingly 
elegant,  the  phrase  is  at  least  expressive,  and 
saves  the  bewildered  mind  from  floundering 
among  minute  details  such  as  burden  most 
sanitary  reports. 
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To  the  eastward  and  adjoining  Yentnor, 
is  the  lovely  hamlet  of  Bonchurch.  In 
Monk’s  Bay,  by  which  it  lies,  St.  Boniface 
landed  in  755.  There  is  a  well  called  after 
and  dedicated  to  the  Saint,  by  a  certain 
bishop  who  on  a  dark  night  in  the  nights 
long  ago  lost  his  way  on  the  steep  side  of 
Boniface  Down.  His  horse,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  creation,  seemed  slipping  from  un¬ 
der  him  as  he  sped  down  the  declivitj^,  when 
the  horse’s  hoofs  caught  in  the  cavity  of  the 
spring ;  this  gave  the  bishop  breathing  time 
to  vow  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  Saint,  if  he 
would  carry  him  in  safety  to  the  bottom. 
The  Saint  was  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  be¬ 
coming  a  land  owner  on  such  easy  terms 
that  he  closed  with  the  bargain,  and  the 
bishop,  unlike  most  men  on  such  occasions, 
kept  his  promise.  Much  love-making  and 
junketing,  common  features  of  holy  wells, 
were  also  associated  with  this  spot. 

But  the  choicest  place  amid  all  the  idyllic 
charms  of  Bonchurch,  is  its  tiny  chapel  and 
churchyard.  This  quaint  little  building, 
built  five  centuries  ago,  is  barely  thirty  feet 
long,  but  contains  two  minute  galleries,  and 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Norman  Gothic.  A 
curious  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment 
adorns  the  wall.  The  little  graveyard  over¬ 
looking  the  sea  and  overarched  by  ivied 
elms,  seems  in  its  quiet  beauty  almost  to 
rob  death  of  some  of  its  bitterness.  Here 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Adams, 
author  of  the  “  Shadow  of  the  Cross.”  John 
Sterling,  poet,  essayist,  novelist  and  conver¬ 
sationalist,  sleeps  close  by.  According  to 
the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  he  died  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  although  his  age  is 
elsewhere  differently  stated.  A  grave  of 
more  recent  and  melancholy  interest  is  that 
of  Emily  Cowper  Coles,  who  died  in  1876. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
who  on  a  wild  night  off  the  coast  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  six  years  ago,  went  down  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  souls  in  the  ill-fated  “  Captain,”  of 
which  he  was  the  builder. 

Keeping  on  to  the  westward  of  Yent¬ 
nor,  along  the  Undercliff,  I  came  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  smallest  church 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  St.  Katherine’s 
Point,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  noble 
lighthouse.  Near  at  hand  is  Crab  Niton,  so 


called  on  account  of  the  crustaceas  which 
abound  in  that  neighborhood.  This  hamlet 
is  the  scene  of  interesting  historical  incident. 
Admiral  Hobson  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor 
at  Niton,  and  was  busy  with  the  needle  one 
morning,  when  an  English  squadron  ap¬ 
peared  manoeuvering  off  the  coast.  The 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  sea-love  suddenly  smote 
the  heart  of  the  boy.  He  rushed  to  the 
beach,  sprang  into  a  boat,  rowed  off  to  the 
fleet  and  was  taken  on  board.  An  engage- 
ment  with  the  French  soon  after  occurring, 
the  lad  is  said  to  have  achieved  distinction 
and  hastened  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by 
springing  from  the  mainyard  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  rigging,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke 
tearing  down  their  colors.  "Whatever  be  the 
actual  truth  about  this  not  impossible  feat, 
it  is  well-known  that  he  was  promoted  early, 
and  eventually  reached  the  highest  rank  in 
the  British  navy  by  his  courage  and  skill. 

Beyond  Niton  I  came  to  the  Black  Gang 
Chine,  a  grim  abyss  over  whose  frowning 
edge  a  stream  spills  its  wavering  torrent 
into  the  surging  vortex  below ;  where  the 
restless  ocean  forever  foams  and  thunders. 
From  here  the  road  led  sometimes  by  the 
margin  of  lofty  sea-cliffs,  sometimes  by  the 
most  homelike  and  tidy  farm-houses  and 
hamlets  imaginable.  Frequently  in  the 
green  lanes  I  met  groups  of  flaxen-haired, 
plump-cheeked  and  rosy  urchins  and  girli- 
kins,  such  as  Birket  Foster  paints  in  his  de¬ 
lightful  landscapes,  the  future  hope  and 
strength  of  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cromwell. 

After  leaving  Brooke,  a  typical  English 
hamlet,  I  reached  the  parish  of  Freshwater, 
which  within  its  brief  limits  contains  some 
of  the  grandest  coast  scenery  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Freshwater  is  a  small  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Yar  River,  which  rises  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  southern  shore  and  runs 
north  into  Solent  channel,  where  lies  Yar¬ 
mouth  town,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from 
source  to  sea.  This  little  peninsula  trends 
off  to  a  point  which  terminates  with  the 
famous  Needles.  On  the  south  is  Fresh¬ 
water  Bay,  a  little  bight  with  a  gray  beach, 
enclosed  at  either  end  by  rugged  cliffs  and 
bold  rocks.  One  of  these,  rising  hugely  out 
of  the  surf,  is  pierced  by  a  gothic  like  arch. 
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Here  also  lies  the  delightfully  rural  vil¬ 
lage  of  Freshwater.  Faringford,  Tennyson’s 
famous  residence,  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
hamlet ;  but  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that 
the  poet  has  at  last  fled  from  a  spot  which 
has  lost  the  sea-side  seclusion  that  once  gave 
it  such  attractiveness. 

Beyond  Freshwater  Bay  is  Scratchell’s 
Bay,  a  cove  at  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  chalk  cliffs  here 
soar  to  over  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  ocean  with  aspect 
austere  and  sublime.  A  cave  or  arch  spring¬ 
ing  three  hundred  feet  from  the  base  of  this 
stupendous  wall,  adds  to  the  grandeur  of 
this  magnificent  scene,  which  is  fitly  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  row  of  immense  savage  rocks 
called  the  Needles.  They  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  on  the  outermost  stands  a  lighthouse. 
These  precipices  are  haunted  by  innumer¬ 
able  sea-birds,  and  some  of  the  adventurous 
islanders  swing  themselves  over  the  edge 
by  ropes,  and,  dangling  in  mid  air,  search 
the  crannies  for  eggs,  which  are  accounted 
a  delicacy.  A  cool  head  and  a  strong  grip 
are  the  requisite  qualifications  in  a  pursuit 
which  must  continue  a  monopoly  for  some 
ages  to  come,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  competition.  Some  years  ago  one  of 
these  daring  adventurers  let  go  of  the  end 
of  the  rope,  while  he  wras  searching  for  eggs 
in  a  cranny  of  the  rock.  The  rope  swung 
back  and  forth  a  few  times  and  gradually 
hung  motionless  and  perpendicular  several 
feet  beyond  his  grasp.  His  position  was 
appalling ;  his  doom  seemed  certain  ;  the 
surf  rolled  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and  no 
one  was  above  to  hear  his  cries  for  help. 
Mustering  all  his  courage  and  strength,  and 
offering  a  brief  prayer,  he  sprang  for  the 
rope  and  caught  it. 

Passing  around  the  Needles,  we  enter 
Alum  Bay,  which  is  encircled  by  tremen¬ 
dous  precipices  ranged  with  a  sort  of  artificial 
regularity,  like  the  segment  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  But  the  severe  sublimity  of  the 
scene  is  relieved  by  the  surprising  variety  of 
colors  in  the  cliffs.  By  a  singular  geological 
freak,  the  pearly  gray  monotony  of  chalk  is 
variegated  by  vertical  strata  of  sand,  clays 
or  marls,  inlaid  mosaic  like  on  the  stupen¬ 
dous  mass  in  narrow,  but  perfectly  distinct 
11 


stripes  of  red,  black,  white,  blue,  green  or 
yellow.  These  tints  are  harmoniously  blend¬ 
ed  by  the  soft  light  of  evening  into  a  picture 
of  extraordinary  beauty. 

Going  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  by 
rolling  downs,  overgrown  with  swaying  har¬ 
vests,  I  passed  by  an  easy  transition  from 
the  grander  aspects  of  Nature,  to  the  allur¬ 
ing  charms  of  a  shire  town,  reposing  in  a 
happy  valley,  by  a  tranquil  river,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  historic  associations  of  other 
times.  Newport  lies  near  the  center  of  the 
island  where  the  Medina  River  becomes  an 
estuary  subject  to  the  tides,  and  navigable 
for  small  crafts.  A  Roman  origin  is  claimed 
for  Newport,  and  the  tessellated  floor  of  a 
Roman  villa  still  existing  in  the  vicinity, 
indicates  that  the  Latins  at  least  occupied 
the  place  at  one  time.  But  in  such  misty 
problems  as  this,  why  not  follow  the  bold 
example  of  the  Dutch  chronicler  who  began 
a  history  of  Holland  with  the  words,  “Noah 
was  the  first  Dutchman.”  On  Saturdays, 
when  a  market  or  fair  is  held  there,  New¬ 
port  presents  quite  a  bustling  appearance, 
the  streets  thronged  with  country  folk.  The 
chief  objects  which  the  fair  left  on  my 
memory  were  buxom  girls  selling  chap 
books  ;  rustics  swollen  with  overmuch  small 
beer,  and  proportionally  pugnacious  ;  strap¬ 
ping  red  coats  elbowing  the  crowd,  restive 
cobs  put  through  their  paces  before  custom¬ 
ers  incredulous  of  their  good  points;  and  a 
a  pig  determined  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  whose  erratic  obstinacy  aroused  the 
mirth  of  even  the  most  stolid  countryman. 
At  the  inn  a  special  room  was  set  off  for  the 
burly  farmers,  who  there  discussed  crops 
and  cattle  after  dinner,  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  issuing  from  long  clay  pipes  called 
church-wardens.  In  the  handsome  church 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  among  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  is  Marochetti’s  beautiful 
monument  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  I.  It  was  erected  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  queen.  The  princess  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  position  in  wliich  she  died, 
reclining  on  her  side,  resting  her  cheek  on 
the  Bible  given  to  her  by  her  Royal  father 
at  the  last  interview  before  his  execution. 
The  likeness  is  from  a  portrait  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 
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“  To  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  on  Sunday,  September  8, 
1650,  and  is  interred  beneath  the  chancel 
of  this  church,  this  monument  is  erected — 
a  token  of  respect  for  her  virtues,  and  of 
sympathy  for  her  misfortunes — by  Victoria 
R.,  1856.” 

The  Princess  died  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
where  the  last  weeks  of  her  young  life  were 
passed.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival  there, 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  when 
playing  at  bowls ;  a  rapid  illness  followed, 
of  which  she  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  very  amiable 
character.  She  left  a  simple  but  affecting 
account  of  her  father’s  last  farewell. 

Carisbrooke  Castle  is  but  a  short  mile 
from  Newport,  on  the  edge  of  the  village  of 
Carisbrooke.  The  fortifications  crown  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill,  which  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  expressly  for  such  a  pic¬ 
turesque  pile.  By  a  winding  footpath  one 
approaches  the  imposing  entrance,  a  lofty 
archway  bearing  the  initials  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  and  the  date  1598.  The  turf-car¬ 
peted  moat  is  crossed  by  a  massive  stone 
bridge,  leading  to  the  noble ,  barbican 
erected  by  Anthony  Woodville,  brother-in- 
law  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  composed  of 
two  ponderous,  but  elegant,  round  towers, 
pierced  with  machicolations.  The  curtain 
which  joins  them  is  grooved  for  two  port¬ 
cullises,  and  bears  the  rose  of  the  house  of 
York,  and  the  Woodville  escutcheon.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  this  stately  and  venerable  gate¬ 
way,  one  enters  the  spacious  court-yard  of 
the  castle,  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
an  unbroken  circuit  of  mouldering  walls 
profusely  draped  with  ivy.  On  the  left,  are 
the  apartments  occupied  by  Charles  I.  The 
roof  has  fallen  in,  but  the  fire-places  still 
remain,  and  the  divisions  which  marked  his 
dining-hall  and  bed-chamber.  The  window, 
out  of  which  he  tried  to  escape,  is  -walled 
up,  but  the  original  outline  remains.  On 
climbing  up  to  the  summit  of  the  barbican, 
the  long,  narrow  walk  along  the  ramparts, 
leads  one  to  the  keep,  which  stands  on  an 
artificial  mound.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ven¬ 
erable  pile,  created  by  the  Normans.  They 
seemingly  wrought  into  it  their  sturdy  and 


determined  character.  Like  a  sentinel,  who 
steadfastly  remains  at  his  post,  when  all  his 
comrades  are  gone,  it  towers  above  the  land, 
grim  and  immovable,  to  guard  the  trophies 
of  a  generation  that  long  since  passed  away 
to  the  halls  of  oblivion.  A  flight  of  sev¬ 
enty-four  marble  steps,  excessively  steep 
and  worn,  leads  to  the  platform,  which  is 
guarded  by  a  gateway  grooved  for  a  port¬ 
cullis.  From  thence  is  obtained  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  former  years,  the 
landscape  was  so  covered  with  forests  that 
it  was  said  a  squirrel  could  go  from  Caris¬ 
brooke  to  Gurnard  Bay,  without  touching 
ground ;  but  now  the  larger  portion  of  the 
island  is  bare,  embossed  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  elms,  oaks  and  limes,  but  gene¬ 
rally  devoted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage. 

The  remains  of  the  chapel  are  worth 
noticing,  although  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  picnic 
parties  taking  tea  under  the  trees  which 
overtop  the  roofless  fane.  The  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  castellan,  or  gov¬ 
ernor,  is  very  old,  including  within  its  walls 
the  chapel  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus.  There 
are  two  wells  of  great  depth  in  the  castle. 
The  one  in  the  dungeon  is  fabulously  deep, 
but,  being  now  choked  up  with  stones,  one 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  current  state¬ 
ments  about  it,  without  question.  The  other 
well  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  deep, 
quite  sufficient,  one  would  think  ;  but  the 
visitor  is  liable  to  be  informed  that  it  is 
three  hundred  feet.  It  is  covered  by  a  room, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  large  tread-wheel. 
A  patriarchal-looking  donkey  is  introduced 
on  the  scene ;  he  walks  into  the  wheel  with 
deliberation,  and  the  while  inquisitively 
eyeing  the  bystanders,  draws  up  the  bucket. 
No  sooner  does  it  reach  the  curb  than  he 
makes  an  abortive  attempt  to  bray,  but  old 
age  has  impaired  his  once  tuneful  throat. 
He  has  been  employed  at  this  not  severely 
intellectual  occupation  for  thirty-three  years. 
Several  donkeys  have  served  before  him,  one 
for  thirty  years,  and  two  others  for  nearly 
forty  years  each.  Rotation  in  office  does 
not  seem  to  be  approved  at  Carisbrooke  Cas¬ 
tle.  Office  seekers  will  find  it,  therefore, 
of  little  use  to  apply. 
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Many  interesting  historical  associations 
cluster  around  Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  none 
more  interesting  than  the  imprisonment  of 
Charles  I.  within  its  walls,  lie  was  at  first 
treated  with  much  kindness,  and  allowed 
large  liberty,  even  to  hunting  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  forests.  But  after  his  first  attempt 
to  escape,  he  was  brought  under  much 
closer  surveillance.  Henry  F  irebrace,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  king’s  household, 
devised  a  plan  of  escape  by  entering  into 
communication  with  Captain  Titus,  one  of 
the  wardens,  who  was  secretly  a  royalist. 
A  system  of  correspondence  was  contrived, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that,  on  a  con¬ 
certed  night,  Charles  should  let  himself 
down  from  the  window  of  his  chamber. 
Horses  would  be  in  waiting  to  carry  him 
to  the  coast.  He  was  advised  to  cut  the 
bars  of  the  window  with  aquafortis  and  a 
file,  but  maintained  that  where  his  head 
could  pass  his  body  could  follow.  All  was 
in  readiness  when  the  appointed  hour  ar¬ 
rived,  and  Firebrace,  by  a  concerted  signal, 
flung  a  stone  against  the  window.  The 
king  was  to  descend  seated  on  a  cross-bar 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  he  now 
attempted  to  pass  out  of  the  window.  But 
his  shoulders  stuck  fast,  and  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  he  was  in  a  very  painful  position. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  he  had 
taken  of  fastening  a  cord  to  a  staple  within, 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  withdraw 
himself  from  this  awkward  situation.  F  ire- 
brace  heard  him  groan,  and  soon  after 
Charles  put  a  light  in  the  window,  indi¬ 
cating  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  One 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  royalist,  or  an 
Episcopalian,  in  order  to  sympathize  deeply 
with  this  ill-fated,  but  heroic,  monarch  in 
his  misfortuues.  By  a  mysterious  law  of 
Providence,  it  was  his  destiny  to  expiate 
the  crimes  of  his  predecessors,  by  being 


placed  in  a  false  position,  with  which  he 
was  incapable  of  coping  successfully  ;  he 
was  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of 
Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  James  I.  His 
public  errors  were,  chiefly,  the  results  of 
education  or  incapacity  to  deal  with  a  great 
national  crisis  ;  in  private  life  and  char¬ 
acter  he  surpassed  his  predecessors  and 
most  of  his  successors. 

A  pleasant  stroll  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  Newport,  leads  to  the  peaceful  village 
of  Arreton,  enclosed  in  the  hollow  of  a  se¬ 
cluded  vale.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  simpler, 
yet  scarcely  less  instructive,  drama  than 
that  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  There  still 
stands  the  picturesque  cottage  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Walbridge,  the  Dairyman’s  Daughter, 
whose  gracious  life  is  so  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Leigh  Itichmond.  Her  grave 
is  in  the  village  church-yard,  where  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  resort  of  pious 
pilgrims  for  ages  to  come,  wending  thither 
to  be  reminded  of  the  supreme  worth  of  an 
unquestioning  faith  in  God. 

After  visiting  the  various  spots  described 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  there  seemed  to  me 
nothing  else  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  compar¬ 
ing  with  them  in  interest.  I,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Cowes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me¬ 
dina  River,  a  town  attractive  only  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  and 
the  seat  of  Balmoral  Castle,  a  country  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  queen’s,  to  which  the  public  is 
not  admitted.  At  Cowes,  the  waters  of  the 
Solent  and  Spithead  Channels  unite  in 
what  is  called  Southampton  Water,  which 
leads  up  to  Southampton.  It  was  on  a 
charming  morning,  after  gazing  several 
hours  at  the  graceful  yachts  stealing  from 
point  to  point,  that  I  took  passage  for 
Southampton,  thirteen  miles  away. 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
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X.  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  Virginia  mountains, 

I  MADE  the  acquaintance  of  Man thorpe,  a  and  passed  the  time  in  that  pleasant  do- 
remarkable  man,  and  heard  his  singular  nothing  which  is  a  cordial  to  the  man  of 
story,  in  the  autumn  of  18—.  I  was  on  a  cities,  worn  down  by  business  toils  and  cares. 
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Riding  was,  above  all,  my  great  resource, 
and  I  conceived  a  sort  of  passion  for  it. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  that  I  did  not  explore  in  my  solitary 
horseback  expeditions.  In  one  of  these  I 
came  upon  the  spot  and  the  man  I  am  now 
about  to  speak  of. 

I  had  ridden  out  on  a  fine  autumn  morn¬ 
ing,  and  allowing  my  horse  to  choose  his 
own  road,  found  myself  toward  afternoon  in 
a  little  valley  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
The  landscape  was  wild  and  beautiful,  too. 
The  slopes  covered  with  evergreens  seemed 
to  lean  over  the  valley,  in  the  depth  of 
which  I  could  see  from  the  spot  where  I  had 
halted  a  small  farm-house,  nearly  buried  in 
laurel  and  mountain  ash.  All  beneath  was 
quiet  and  peaceful,  but  over  the  mountain 
to  the  west  a  heavy  cloud  drooped,  and  as  I 
was  looking  at  it  it  darkened,  extended  its 
flanks  and  swept  forward,  ribbed  from  base 
to  summit  by  shadowy  rain  streaks.  It 
was  plain  that  a  storm  was  near  and  I 
looked  around  for  shelter.  There  was  none ; 
and  as  my  only  resource  I  rode  rapidly 
down  the  mountain  road,  toward  the  house 
in  the  valley,  which  I  soon  reached.  It 
stood  on  a  green  knoll  under  great  ash  and 
poplar  trees — a  weather-board  cottage  of 
moderate  size  with  a  small  porch,  and 
grounds  enclosed  by  a  paling  fence.  A 
narrow  gate  gave  entrance.  In  front  was  a 
horse-block.  About  the  w'hole  spot  there 
was  an  air  of  peace  and  home.  The  small 
house  seemed  to  have  nestled  down  here 
under  the  mountains,  as  though  to  escape 
completely  from  the  outer  world. 

I  had  just  dismounted,  thrown  my  bri¬ 
dle  over  the  fence,  and  w'as  taking  off  my 
saddle  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  storm 
rapidly  approaching,  when  I  heard  steps 
behind  me.  I  turned  round  and  saw  a  man 
coming  toward  me  at  a  long  swinging  walk, 
carrying  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  He  wras 
apparently  from  forty  to  forty- five  years 
of  age,  tall,  muscular,  and  sunburnt.  His 
dress,  which  is  apt  to  attract  attention  first 
when  we  meet  a  stranger,  was  half  civilian’s, 
half  hunter’s;  and  a  powder  flask  made 
of  a  polished  cow’s  horn  swung  at  his  left 
hip  by  a  cord  passed  around  his  right 
shoulder.  He  was  so  near  me  when  I  turned 


round  that  I  saw  his  face  distinctly.  It 
was  a  very  striking  one,  with  bold  features, 
tanned  by  sun  and  wind,  a  heavy  brown 
moustache,  and  a  beard  thick  and  matted 
reaching  nearly  to  his  breast.  Under  his 
fur  cap  a  pair  of  calm  blue  eyes  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face ;  and  this  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  air  of  the  whole  man — calmness. 
Accustomed  to  study  physiognomy,  and 
to  form  my  conceptions  of  character  from 
men’s  faces,  I  fancied  that  I  detected  in 
that  before  me  a  reserved  power  and  innate 
honesty.  Beyond  this  I  was  puzzled.  The 
dress  of  the  mountaineer  was  that  of  a 
hunter ;  his  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a 
man  of  education ;  I  might  add,  of  a  man 
of  the  world. 

A  word  explained  why  I  had  stopped  at 
his  home,  and  he  replied  with  grave  cordial¬ 
ity  that  I  -was  very  welcome,  quietly  taking 
my  saddle  from  me,  and  leading  the  way 
into  the  house.  We  reached  it  just  in  time, 
for  at  the  very  moment  the  rain  rushed 
down,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  the 
good  judgment  which  I  had  shown  in  seek¬ 
ing  shelter. 

A  man  accustomed  to  the  uniformity  of 
cities  is  fond  of  looking  narrowly  at  new 
scenes,  characters,  and  modes  of  life.  I 
looked  with  curiosity  at  the  objects  in  the 
room  on  the  right  of  the  little  porch  into 
which  my  host  led  the  way.  Like  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  mansion,  it  had  contrasts,  and 
puzzled  me.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
rag  carpet,  and  the  walls  plainly  white¬ 
washed  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  mahogany  table  dark  with  age,  and 
against  the  wall  were  ranged  some  mahog¬ 
any  chairs  with  straight  high  backs,  richly 
carved,  apparently  heir-looms.  The  mantel¬ 
piece  "was  of  pine,  painted  brown,  but  on 
the  narrow  ledge  was  an  ebony  clock  evi¬ 
dently  of  considerable  value.  In  one  of 
the  alcoves  beside  the  mantel-piece  was  a 
book-case  full  of  books.  Opposite  hung  a 
netted  bird  bag.  In  the  broad  country  fire¬ 
place,  with  stone  back  and  side,  a  bright 
blaze  flickered,  showing  the  rude  masonry 
of  limestone ;  but  the  andirons  were  large, 
heavy,  of  ornamented  bronze,  and  indicated 
“  better  days.” 

A  rustle  came  behind  me  as  I  was  look- 
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ing  at  the  objects,  and  I  turned  round. 
Before  me  stood  a  very  beautiful  woman  of 
about  thirty,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  curls,  a  young 
fellow  of  about  eighteen,  tall,  frank,  and 
fine-looking,  and  a  little  tottering  creature 
in  pink,  grasping  the  lady’s  hand.  I  say 
“  the  lady’s  ” — there  could  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  of  the  social  status  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house ;  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  her  husband.  These  people  living 
in  the  humble  mountain  home  were  not 
“mountaineers.”  They  belonged  neither 
to  the  region  nor  to  the  rude  society  which 
surrounded  them. 

I  remained  until  the  storm  passed  over — 
nearly  sunset.  The  visit  was  quite  delight¬ 
ful  ;  a  certain  atmosphere'  of  sunshine  and 
refinement  was  about  all  around  me ;  and 
my  entertainers  met  me  with  that  simplicity 
and  cordiality  which  constitute  the  best 
breeding.  My  host  alone  remained  a  little 
grave,  and  was  chary  in  allusion  to  himself, 
only  informing  me  that  his  name  was  Man- 
thorpe.  With  this  I  was  obliged  to  be 
content,  and  as  night  was  now  near  I  took 
my  leave.  My  host  insisted  on  saddling 
my  horse,  and  went  some  distance  with  me, 
directing  me  on  my  way.  At  a  turn  in  the 
road  we  parted. 

My  first  proceeding  after  reaching  my 

friend  B - ’s  was  to  ask  him  if  he  knew 

anything  of  a  Mr.  Manthorpe  of  the  region. 
I  had  spoken  of  my  visit.  His  reply  was 
that  Mr.  Manthorpe  had  come  to  live  in  the 
country  some  years  before,  but  no  one  knew 
anything  of  him,  as  he  was  a  person  of  the 
utmost  reserve,  never  appearing  in  public 
except  to  attend  the  small  mountain  church 
near,  which  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
did  on  horseback.  After  church  he  invaria¬ 
bly  returned  home  at  once,  scarcely  speak¬ 
ing  to  any  one. 

“  He  is  a  man  of  good  character,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Of  excellent  character.  He  is  much 
beloved  by  the  poor  people  around  him. 
He  assists  them  when  they  are  in  trouble, 
and  his  contributions  to  charitable  objects 
are  munificent,  considering  his  apparent 
poverty.  The  man  is  a  mystery,  but  his 
character  is  irreproachable,  and  he  is  de¬ 
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voutly  pious.  Beyond  this  I  can  tell  you 
nothing.  As  I  said,  he  is  a  mystery.” 

This  account  of  my  late  host  piqued  my 
curiosity  strangely,  and  three  days  after¬ 
wards  I  was  back  at  the  small  house  in  the 
mountains.  The  family  received  me  with 
the  same  cordiality  and  courtesy  ;  my  visit 
was  repeated  some  days  afterwards,  and 
slowly  my  host’s  reserve  seemed  to  thaw  ; 
we  were  becoming  friends.  There  was 
something  singularly  attractive  about  Man¬ 
thorpe.  He  remained  a  mystery,  but  the 
mystery  was  au  additional  enticement.  I 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  man  of  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect,  trained  by  the  broadest  cul¬ 
ture  ;  his  views  of  men,  books,  and  human 
life  were  profound  and  subtile ;  but  what 
most  impressed  me  about  him  was  an  even, 
childlike  simplicity  in  all  connected  with 
moral  or  religious  questions.  In  an  age 
which  doubts  everything,  he  seemed  to  doubt 
nothing  where  his  faith  was  concerned,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  an  elegant  belles  lettres 
scholar,  I  should  have  fancied  him  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  theological  studies.  As 
a  husband  and  father  he  was  a  model.  The 
expression  of  his  grave  face  as  he  looked  at 
his  wife,  or  took  his  child  upon  his  knee, 
was  beautiful  to  see. 

I  pass  from  this  account  of  the  happy 
family  to  the  events  which  followed.  The 
time  came  for  my  return  to  the  city,  and  I 
knew  no  more  of  Manthorpe’s  past  life  than 
at  first.  An  intimate  friendship  had  grown 
up  between  us,  but  he  had  never  made  the 
least  allusion  to  himself,  and  the  mystery 
connected  with  him  remained  unfathom¬ 
able.  Upon  other  topics  he  spoke  with  per¬ 
fect  unreserve ;  as  to  his  private  affairs  he 
preserved  a  profound  silence. 

I  spent  one  of  my  last  days  at  the  small 
house,  and  took  leave  of  the  family — Mrs. 
Manthorpe,  Annie  the  little  maiden,  the 
baby,  and  Charles  the  young  man,  who  was 
Manthorpe’s  nephew — -with  real  regret,  for 
one  and  all  had  become  endeared  to  me.  As 
was  nearly  his  invariable  habit,  Manthorpe 
walked,  with  his  long  mountaineer  stride, 
by  the  side  of  my  horse,  until  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  cottage. 

“  This  is  not  our  ‘  last  greeting  ’  in  the  full 
sense,  I  hope,”  I  said,  grasping  his  hand. 
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“  I  hope  not ;  you  will  be  back  some 
day.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  To-day  is  ours — whose 
is  to-morrow?  But  if  I  come  back,  Man- 
thorpe,  I  promise  myself  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  that  ?  ” 

“  To  find  out,  if  only  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  idle  curiosity,  something  more 
about  you  than  I  have  found  out  hereto¬ 
fore.” 

Manthorpe  passed  his  hand  over  his 
heavy  beard,  a  movement  habitual  with 
him  in  his  thoughtful  moments,  and  said : 

“  Perhaps  you  may.” 

And  so  we  parted. 

n. 

I  was  back  in  the  city,  buried  again  in 
business,  but  incessantly  the  recollection  of 
Manthorpe  came  to  my  mind.  The  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  man’s  past  life  was  an  ever  re¬ 
curring  puzzle.  Who  was  he?  What  had 
been  his  origin  ?  What  had  brought  him, 
a  man  of  education  and,  evidently,  of  high 
social  position,  to  this  remote  retreat  where 
he  had  buried  himself,  going  near  nobody, 
and  remaining  obstinately  silent  in  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  himself  ? 

Was  there  anything  discreditable  in  that 
past  life  which  he  concealed  so  systemat¬ 
ically  ?  I  could  not  believe  it.  And  yet, 
why  should  he  make  such  a  mystery  of  it? 
Honest  people  have  no  concealments,  and 
yet,  here  was  systematic  reticence.  What 
did  it  all  mean  ? 

These  questions  puzzled  me  for  a  year 
nearly.  Then  I  found  myself  back  at  my 
friend’s  house  in  the  mountains,  to  spend 
the  autumn,  and,  on  the  day  after  my  ar¬ 
rival  I  set  out  on  horseback  to  visit  Man¬ 
thorpe.  I  remember  that  the  morning  was 
exquisite,  and  the  landscape  wrapped  in  a 
light  haze.  The  woods  were  burning  away 
in  gold  and  crimson.  The  mountains  were 
like  blue  waves.  The  whole  world  was  still ; 
and  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  enchanting 
prospect,  I  remember  thinking  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  seemed  that  anything  like  sorrow, 
suffering,  or  harsh  passion  could  intrude 
upon  such  a  peaceful  scene. 

I  reached  Manthorpe’s  house,  and,  dis¬ 
mounting,  walked  through  the  narrow  gate. 


Nothing  about  the  place'  was  changed,  but 
I  had  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  light 
spring  wagon,  with  a  single  horse,  which 
seemed — as  Manthorpe  had  no  vehicle — 
to  indicate  a  visitor  or  visitors.  As  I 
reached  the  porch,  I*  heard  voices  in  the 
room  on  the  right,  so  familiar  to  me ;  and, 
with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  opened 
the  front  door,  then  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  entered.  In  a  chair,  on  one  side  of  the 
fire-place,  sat  a  heavily-built,  low-browed, 
black-bearded  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
most  villainous  expression  of  face,  passing 
his  hands  slowly  up  and  down  a  huge  knot¬ 
ted  stick.  In  the  arm-chair  opposite,  sat 
Manthorpe.  There  was  no  change  in  his 
appearance,  except  that  he  was  somewhat 
pale,  and,  from  the  compression  of  his  lips, 
his  teeth  seemed  to  be  set  together  be¬ 
neath.  His  old  air  of  calmness  remained 
unchanged.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  rose 
and  came  to  me,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you !  ”  he  said,  in 
his  grave,  calm  voice. 

“  And  I  to  see  you  again,  my  dear  friend. 
Your  expectation  was  correct.  I  am  back, 
you  see.  All  are  well  with  you  ?  ” 

«  Quite  well.  Mrs.  Manthorpe  and  all 
have  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  a  poor 
family  in  the  mountain — fortunately.” 

He  uttered  the  last  word  quietly,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  self-control,  a  sort  of  spasm 
passed  over  his  face.  I  looked  at  him,  in 
some  surprise,  and  said  : 

“  Why  fortunately  ?  ” 

Manthorpe  uttered  a  weary  sigh ;  I  had 
never  before  heard  such  a  sound  from  his 
lips.  He  slightly  turned  his  head  toward 
the  low-browed  man,  and  said  : 

“  Do  you  know  this  person’s  errand?” 

“  His  errand  ?  ” 

“  He  has  come  to  arrest  me.” 

“To  arrest  you  ! ” 

“  I  am  an  escaped  convict,”  said  Man¬ 
thorpe,  quietly. 

I  looked  at  him,  thinking,  I  remember, 
that  he  must  have  become  suddenly  insane. 
Manthorpe  a  convict ! — this  creature  about 
to  arrest  him !  I  could  find  no  words  to 
utter  ;  I  only  looked  at  Manthorpe  in  stupid 
silence. 

“  I  see  you  are  surprised,  friend,”  he  said, 
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in  the  same  quiet  tone,  “but,  do  you  re¬ 
member  your  own  words  last  year,  that  you 
hoped  some  day  to  discover  something  more 
about  me  ?  Well,  that  time  has  come.  You 
have  looked  upon  me,  up  to  this  moment,  as 
a  gentleman,  an  honest  man ;  I  am  a  con¬ 
vict,  escaped  from  the  hand  of  justice. 
This  person  is  a  police  officer,  and  has 
come  to  arrest  me.” 

I  fell  into  a  seat  and  groaned.  The  whole 
scene  was  like  a  nightmare.  I  could  only 
continue  looking  at  Manthorpe  with  the 
same  feeling  of  stupid  wonder.  He  was 
leaning  one  arm  on  the  mantel-piece,  lost, 
it  seemed,  in  painful  thought. 

“  Manthorpe !  ”  I  exclaimed,  “  what  does 
all  this  mean  !  Are  you  jesting?  It  is  a 
poor  jest !  ” 

He  hesitated,  placed  a  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  turned  to  the  police  officer. 

“  When  are  we  to  go  ?  ”  he  said. 

“Well,”  came  in  a  gruff,  insolent  voice 
from  that  person,  who  had  continued  to 
pass  his  stick  up  and  down  in  his  horny 
hands,  and  look  at  Manthorpe  with  his  fer¬ 
ret  eyes,  “  you  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do.  What  time  does  the  train  pass  the 
station  over  there  ?  ” 

“  At  half-past  eight,  to-night.” 

“  That’s  the  train  we  are  going  to  take.” 

The  “  we  ”  sounded  funereally  in  my  ears. 
For  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  my  friend 
was  in  the  clutch  of  that  invisible  force 
called  the  law,  represented  by  one  of  its 
most  disgusting  agents. 

“  Very  well,”  Manthorpe  said,  “I  have 
no  intention  to  resist  your  warrant  for  my 
arrest,  and  wish  to  have  an  hour  to  myself, 
with  this  friend,  in  a  room  upstairs.  Go 
and  look  at  it ;  there  is  no  means  of  escap¬ 
ing  from  it,  and  you  may  mount  guard,  if 
you  choose,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.” 

The  man  hesitated,  and  seemed  about  to 
refuse.  Manthorpe,  with  a  sort  of  disdain¬ 
ful  composure,  took  a  bank-note  from  his 
purse,  held  it  out,  and  the  man  quietly 
pocketed  it. 

“  All  right — go  on,”  he  said. 

Manthorpe  went  upstairs,  I  followed,  and 
the  detective  came  behind.  We  entered  a 
small  room,  directly  under  the  roof,  lit  by 
two  dormer  windows,  one  in  front  and  one 


in  rear.  This  room  was  like  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  and  a  glance  told  me  that  it  was  little 
Annie’s  chamber.  In  one  corner  was  a  low 
bed  with  a  snow-white  pillow  and  counter¬ 
pane.  Some  books  lay  on  a  plain  table 
near,  and  the  girl’s  sun-bonnet  on  a  cricket. 
There  was  a  single  chair,  a  washstand,  with 
plain,  white  china,  and  the  child’s  dresses 
hung  from  pegs  behind  the  little  bed. 
This  room,  which  breathed  a  perfume  of 
purity  and  innocence,  had  in  its  atmosphere 
another  charm— some  magnificent  gerani¬ 
ums  of  every  tint,  bloomed  in  earthen¬ 
ware  flower  pots  at  the  windows,  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  fragrance. 

As  the  detective  came  into  this  room, 
Manthorpe  shrunk  with  a  sort  of  disdain 
and  repugnance,  as  when  we  see  a  snake 
suddenly.  He  plainly  felt  how  much  the 
spot  was  profaned.  But  such  sensations 
were  evidently  incomprehensible  to  the 
gentleman  with  the  knotted  stick.  He 
examined  the  room,  saw  that  it  had  but 
the  one  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  and 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  which  opened 
on  the  sheer  descent  below.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  apparently  satisfactory.  He  went 
to  the  door,  said,  “I’ll  be  back  for  you  in 
an  hour,”  shut  the  door,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  the  tramp 
of  his  heavy  boots  was  heard,  as  he  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs.  Manthorpe  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  seeming  to  listen.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  the  dull  tramp  was  echoing 
in  his  heart. 

“You  are  not  sorry,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone. 

“  Sorry? — for  what?  ” 

“  That  you  have  given  your  hand  to  a 
convict  ?  ” 

“  No !  ”  I  said,  “  it  is  nothing  to  me 
whether  you  are  a  convict  or  not — you  are 
my  friend.  If  you  have  committed  a 
crime,  it  was  not  a  mean  crime !  Tell  me 
all.  Why  are  you  arrested?  Is  there  no 
hope  that - ?” 

“  There  is  no  hope,”  he  said,  in  the  same 
low  voice ;  “  a  man  who  has  been  tried  for 
a  criminal  offence,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  degrading  punishment,  has  no  hope 
but  pardon,  and  a  pardon  recognizing  my 
criminality,  I  would  never  accept.  What 
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the  world  calls  justice,  the  law,  has  been 
my  enemy  and  has  conquered  me — it  shall 
not  degrade  me.  I  yield  to  it — I  accept 
nothing  from  it.  All  this  astonishes  you, 
I  see,  friend.  I  will  explain  everything.  I 
am  torn  away  from  my  little  family  here — - 
it  is  heart-breaking,  is  it  not? — and  they 
are  left  friendless.  You  will  watch  over 
them,  as  far  as  you  can — I  know  that  very 
well — but  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that  even, 
until  you  hear  my  story.  It  will  not  take 
me  long  to  tell  you  everything.  We  have 
an  hour,  which  is  more  than  enough.” 

III. 

Manthorpe  sat  down  by  his  daughter’s 
bed  and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  white  pil¬ 
low,  and  his  head  upon  his  hand.  His  atti¬ 
tude  was  calm,  and  his  voice  when  he  spoke 
quiet. 

“We  have  not  much  time,”  he  said,  “  and 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  outline  of  my 
life,  not  give  you  a  full  history  of  it,  friend. 
I  am  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  sent  to 
college  at  nineteen  or  twenty,  where  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  person  who  has  had  a 
baleful  influence  on  my  life, — a  young  man 
named  Girardet,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  plant¬ 
er  of  the  lower  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Girardet  was  of  large  stature  and  remarka¬ 
ble  strength,  very  much  of  a  bully,  though 
not  a  man  of  courage,  and  had  become  a 
sort  of  terror  from  having  broken  the  thigh 
of  a  fellow  student  in  a  drunken  wrestle, 
nearly  causing  his  death.  His  manners 
were  exceedingly  arrogant,  he  was  deferred 
to  by  nearly  all,  and  he  first  conceived  a 
hostility  to  me,  I  think,  from  my  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  claims  as  an  athlete.  I  am  nat¬ 
urally  a  person  of  peaceful  disposition,  and 
was  even  then  a  professing  Christian ;  but 
there  is  something  in  my  disposition  which 
refuses  to  be  trodden  upon — my  pride,  no 
doubt ;  and  Girardet  soon  gave  up  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  add  me  to  his  list  of  subordinates. 
In  due  time  I  finished  my  collegiate  course 
and  returned  home,  where  I  passed  some 
years  as  a  planter.  My  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  and  as  I  was  an  only  child 
I  found  my  large  country  house  rather  lone¬ 
ly.  This  naturally  induced  me  to  visit  in 
the  ne:ghborhood,  and  these  visits  were 


most  frequent  at  the  residence  of  a  Mrs. 
Rurick,  the  aunt  of  a  young  Miss  Dare  then 
at  boarding  school,  to  whom  the  estate  be¬ 
longed. 

“  Mrs.  Rurick  had  a  daughter,  a  dark 
beauty  of  twenty-two  or  three,  with  very 
fine  black  hair,  a  graceful  figure  and  bril¬ 
liant  eyes.  A  covert  flash  from  the  fine 
eyes,  and  a  sarcastic  curl  of  the  lips  at  times, 
gave  a  vague  impression  that  Miss  Rurick 
was  not  exactly  amiable ;  but  she  was  witty 
and  entertaining,  and  for  this  I  sought  her 
society.  In  course  of  time  my  visits  became 
regular,  and  a  sort  of  intimacy  ensued  be¬ 
tween  us  which  the  gossips  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  due  time  magnified  into  courtship. 
They  were  wholly  mistaken.  I  was  lonely 
at  my  big  house  and  wanted  a  place  to 
spend  the  long  evenings;  that  was  all.  I 
cared  nothing  really  for  Miss  Rurick,  for  I 
had  soon  discovered  that  she  had  a  veno¬ 
mous  temper,  and  more  than  suspected  that 
she  had  formed  the  design  to  become  Mrs. 
Manthorpe.  Her  mother  and  herself  were 
poor,  and  my  estate  an  ample  one.  I  am 
certain  that  she  cared  nothing  for  me ;  but 
my  attentions,  or  what  the  gossips  called 
such,  flattered  her  vanity,  which  was  very 
great,  and  this  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  Annie  Dare,  the  little  lady  of  the 
manor,  came  home.  Of  what  followed  I 
need  not  speak  at  length.  The  little  maiden 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  was  exquisitely 
lovely,  and  as  pure  as  she  was  beautiful.  I 
conceived  the  deepest  and  tenderest  love  for 
her  almost  as  soon  as  I  came  to  know  her, 
and  a  good  Providence  gave  me  her  heart  in 
return.  A  few  months  -afterwards  she  had 
promised  to  become  my  wife.  Miss  Rurick 
remained,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  shadow 
watching  us.  I  afterwards  came  to  under¬ 
stand  everything.  The  diversion  of  my  at¬ 
tentions  from  herself  to  her  cousin,  had  en¬ 
raged  her,  and  aroused  all  the  venom  of  her 
venomous  temper.  She  fancied  that  every 
one  was  laughing  at  her.  She  began  to 
hate  me,  and  at  this  moment  an  incident 
occurred  which  promised  an  opportunity  for 
the  gratification  of  her  hatred. 

“  The  incident  was  the  sudden,  and  to  me 
wholly  unexpected  appearance  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  no  less  a  person  than  my  former 
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college  acquaintance,  Girardet.  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  out  one  day,  and  met  him  face  to  face. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  he  had  come 
to  visit,  and  I  could  see  that  his  satisfaction 
at  seeing  me  was  very  slight.  He  bowed 
stiffly  and  passed  on.  I  returned  his  salute 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  we  parted. 
Three  days  afterwards  I  met  Girardet  at 
Mrs.  Rurick’s,  where  Mr.  Hamilton  had  in¬ 
troduced  him,  and  our  greeting  was  scarcely 
less  stiff  and  brief  than  before.  A  month 
afterwards  I  learned  that  he  was  a  constant 
visitor  of  Miss  Dare’s  and  that  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  her  his  addresses.  I  have  informed 
you,  friend,  that  I  ain  a  person  of  peaceful 
disposition,  but  I  could  not  restrain  my  an¬ 
ger  and  indignation  at  this  report.  My 
engagement  was  certainly  known  to  Girar¬ 
det,  and  his  attentions  to  Annie  were  thus 
personally  offensive.  I  had  no  fear  at  all 
that  they  would  result  in  anything,  for  I 
was  as  sure  of  Annie’s  faith  aspf  my  own 
existence;  but  I  justly  considered  that  they 
were  an  intrusion.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  just  what  truth  there  was  in  the 
report,  and  asked  Annie  the  question,  one 
morning,  in  her  drawing-room.  She  blushed, 
and  endeavored  to  laugh.  I  persisted,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Mr.  Girardet 
had  paid  her  marked  attentions  in  spite  of 
every  effort  she  had  made  to  avoid  them. 

“  ‘  Does  he  not  know  vie  are  engaged  ?  ’  I 
said. 

“  A  mocking  laugh  came  from  behind  the 
window  curtains.  I  turned  my  head  and 
saw  Miss  Rurick,  who  had  been  there  dur¬ 
ing  our  entire  interview.  Her  face  was  not 
a  very  pleasant  sight.  Her  lips  had  the  sa¬ 
tirical  curl  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  an 
ominous  expression  of  the  eyes  showed  that 
a  more  dangerous  sentiment  lay  beneath. 

“  ‘  Does  Mr.  Girardet  know  of  your  en¬ 
gagement?’  ‘Yes,  he  knows  all  about  it,’ 
said  Miss  Rurick.  ‘  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
Sir,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  inform  him  of 
it.’ 

“  She  looked  straight  into  my  face  with 
an  air  of  defiance,  and  1  looked  as  keenly  at 
her  in  return,  puzzled,  I  remember,  to  divine 
her  motive  for  this  proceeding.  It  was  only 
afterwards  that  I  came  to  know  that  her  ob¬ 


ject  had  been  to  provoke  a  personal  quarrel 
between  Girardet  and  myself,  hoping  that  it 
would  result  in  my  destruction.  Can  you 
believe  that,  friend?  It  is  frightful  enough, 
but  it  is  true.  I  said  nothing  more  at  the 
time,  and  soon  rose  and  took  my  leave.  An¬ 
nie  followed  me  out.  She  was  trembling. 

“  ‘  Do  not — do  not — quarrel  with  this  per¬ 
son  !  ’  she  faltered. 

“  I  laughed  and  replied  : 

“  ‘  Why  should  you  suppose  any  such 
thing,  Annie?  I  will  come  back  and  see 
you  this  evening.’ 

“  I  then  mounted  and  rode  to  my  friend 
Hamilton’s,  where  I  found  him  and  Girar¬ 
det.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  in¬ 
terview,  which  was  somewhat  stormy.  I 
informed  Girardet  of  my  engagement  to 
Miss  Dare,  of  the  report  that  he  was  paying 
her  his  addresses,  and  w  hen  he  did  not  deny 
this  forbade  him  to  continue  them,  as  they 
were  disagreeable  to  the  young  lady  and 
myself.  Then  the  storm  began.  It  ended 
by  Girardet’s  growling  out  in  a  voice  of  sup¬ 
pressed  passion  that  I  should  ‘hear  from 
him  on  the  next  day,’  and  there  the  inter¬ 
view,  which  Hamilton  had  vainly  tried  to 
make  a  more  peaceful  one,  ended.  I  rode 
back  on  the  same  evening  to  Annie’s,  as  I 
had  promised,  laughed  away  her  apprehen¬ 
sions,  and  returned  home,  leaving  her  quite 
at  her  ease. 

“  I  did  not  ‘  hear  from  ’  Girardet  on  the 
next  day,  and  when  wre  next  met  at  Miss 
Rurick’s  he  made  no  allusion  to  our  inter¬ 
view'  ;  a  stiff  bow  was  our  entire  intercourse. 
In  a  week  he  seemed  to  have  transferred  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Rurick,  and  the  whole 
matter  passed  over ;  we  rarely  spoke  to  each 
other,  but  I  heard  that  he  expressed  for  me, 
behind  my  back,  feelings  of  bitter  dislike. 
For  this  I  cared  nothing,  and  determined  to 
have  no  quarrel  with  him,  and  so  some  time 
passed.  Finally  his  attentions  to  Miss  Ru¬ 
rick  became  open  and  undisguised,  and  the 
young  lady  received  them  with  unconcealed 
delight.  But  a  shock  w'as  coming.  Sud¬ 
denly  Girardet,  having  no  doubt  amused 
himself  sufficiently  for  the  moment,  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
the  neighborhood,  without  having  proposed 
to  Miss  Rurick. 
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“  This  greatly  enraged  the  young  lady. 
She  snapped  at  everybody  who  approached 
her,  and  I  was  the  special  object  of  her  sar¬ 
casms  and  animosity.  She  treated  me  with 
extreme  and  ostentatious  discourtesy,  as 
though  to  emphasize  her  dislike,  and  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  origin  of 
this  additional  hostility  could  be.  She  may 
have  attributed  Girardet’s  failure  to  address 
her  to  something  I  had  said  to  her  prejudice, 
or  the  old  laughter  of  the  gossips  as  to  my 
own  attentions  and  their  withdrawal  may 
have  recurred  to  her  morbid  mind.  As  to 
the  secret  springs  moving  her  to  hate  and 
insult  me,  I  know  nothing.  Innocent  of 
any  intent  to  hurt  or  offend  her,  I  was  quite 
tranquil,  meeting  her  stinging  speeches  with 
a  laugh  whenever  I  could ;  and  so  the  year 
passed,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  Annie 
and  myself  were  married. 

“  I  should  like  to  end  my  story  here, 
friend,”  said  Manthorpe  wearily,  “but  un¬ 
fortunately  I  can  not.  My  life  was  all  sun¬ 
shine  at  that  moment,  and  I  was  blessed 
by  a  kind  Heaven  with  the  greatest,  truest 
of  all  earthly  blessings,  a  pure  woman’s 
love.  The  spring  flitted  by ;  the  summer 
passed  like  a  dream  ;  the  autumn  followed 
in  all  its  sober  beauty.  But  with  the 
autumn  came  the  shadow  that  was  to  efface 
all  this  sunshine.  One  day  I  heard  that 
Girardet  had  returned  to  his  friend  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  and  with  his  return  came  the  great 
woe  of  my  life.” 

IV. 

Manthorpe  got  up,  and  going  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  looked  out  on  the  road.  He  then  came 
back  and  resumed  his  seat. 

“  They  will  soon  be  here  now,”  he  said  in 
the  same  weary,  almost  hopeless  tone ;  “  I 
must  make  haste  to  tell  you  the  rest.  With 
my  marriage  to  Annie  the  true  happiness  of 
my  life  began,  and  I  discontinued  entirely 
my  habit  of  visiting,  rarely  leaving  home 
unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  At 
times  it  was  necessary ;  business  took  me  to 
the  county  town ;  and  one  court  day  I  met 
Girardet  there.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I 
observed  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and 
the  scowl  on  his  face  when  his  eyes  met 
mine  left  no  doubt  of  his  feeling  for  me. 
He  plainly  hated  me  more  than  ever,  and  I 


thought  I  saw  that  he  wished  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me.  This  for  many  reasons 
I  was  desirous  of  avoiding.  I  therefore 
transacted  my  business  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  went  to  mount  my  horse  and  ride  home. 
As  I  did  so,  Girardet  placed  himself  directly 
in  my  path. 

“  I  am  a  proud  and  restive  man  natural¬ 
ly,  but  marriage  had  improved  me,  and  I 
could  see  from  Girardet’s  face  that  his  po¬ 
tations  at  the  village  tavern  had  been  deep 
and  frequent.  I  therefore  attempted  to 
pass  him,  but  was  stopped  by  a  volley  of 
language  so  coarse  and  insulting  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  have  struck  him  with  the 
whip  I  carried  in  riding,  if  the  bystand¬ 
ers  had  not  interfered.  I  was  much  en¬ 
raged. 

“You  shall  repent  this  insolence,  sir!  ”  I 
exclaimed ;  but  as  the  crowd  laid  hands 
on  Girardet  and  took  him  into  the  tavern, 
I  mounted  and  rode  home.  By  the  next 
day  I  had  regained  my  good  temper,  and 
resolved  to  forget  the  whole  drunken  scene ; 
and  for  some  weeks  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
Girardet.  I  only  heard  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  deep  drinker,  and  was  seldom  so¬ 
ber  ;  that  his  attentions  to  Miss  Rurick 
were  more  open  than  ever;  and  that  he 
spoke  of  me  in  terms  of  gross  disrespect. 

“  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
woeful  denouement  took  place.  Desirous  of 
avoiding  a  quarrel  which  I  may  say  I  feared 
as  much  on  his  account  as  on  my  own,  I  re¬ 
mained  quietly  at  home,  hoping  that  he 
would  soon  leave  the  neighborhood.  I  was 
compelled  one  day,  however,  to  ride  to  a 
neighbors  on  business,  and  while  passing 
along  a  narrow  road  through  a  thicket,  met 
Girardet  riding  out  with  Miss  Rurick.  A 
glance  at  his  face  showed  me  that,  early  as 
the  hour  was,  he  had  been  drinking  deeply. 
Drink  brutalizes  all  men ;  some  it  renders 
peculiarly  savage,  and  I  saw  that  this  was 
the  mood  of  Girardet  at  the  moment.  I 
therefore  attempted  to  avoid  an  encounter 
with  him  by  moving  to  one  side  of  the  road 
in  order  to  allow  him  to  pass.  It  was  all  in 
vain ;  as  I  moved  aside  he  wheeled  to  face 
me. 

“  ‘  Stop !  ’  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  master 
speaking  to  a  slave. 
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“‘Well,  Sir,’  I  said,  halting;  ‘I  have 
stopped.  What  do  you  wish  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you !  ’ 

“  ‘  Say  it,’  I  returned,  feeling  niv  anger 
rising. 

“  His  reply  was  a  volley  of  brutality  which 
enraged  me  almost  beyond  control.  Seeing 
his  condition,  however,  I  suppressed  my  in¬ 
dignation  as  much  as  I  could,  and  said : 

“  Mr.  Girardet,  you  are  under  the  effect 
of  drink ;  go  home  and  cool  off :  do  not 
provoke  me  further  Sir — or — 

“  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  on.  As  I  did  so,  he  raised 
a  heavy  riding  whip  which  he  carried,  and 
struck  at  me ;  I  raised  my  own  to  strike  at 
him  in  return,  when  his  hoi'se  wheeled  and 
threw  him,  after  which,  the  spirited  animal 
darted  off  at  full  speed.  Girardet  lay 
quite  still  after  falling.  Then  he  half 
rose,  clutched  with  his  hands,  and  fell 
back.  He  was  dead.  In  falling,  his  tem¬ 
ple  had  struck  upon  a  sharp  flint  projecting 
from  the  road,  and  this  insignificant  object 
had  inflicted  a  mortal  fracture. 

“  All  that  occurred  after  this  was  like  a 
dream.  I  remember  the  screams  of  Miss 
Rurick,  the  sudden  sound  of  hoofs  coming 
on  at  a  gallop,  and  the  exclamations  of  the 
horsemen,  as  they  rode  up.  In  the  midst 
of  the  haze  around  me,  I  heard  a  voice  cry, 
lHe  murdered  him !  ’ — and  this  voice  was 
Miss  Rurick’s.  After  this,  I  only  recall 
the  spectacle  of  some  men  raising  a  dead 
body,  of  Miss  Rurick’s  eyes  glaring  at  me 
and  of  two  persons  riding  beside  me, 
scarcely  listening  to  my  vague  remonstran¬ 
ces,  until  we  reached  the  county  town.  We 
stopped  in  front  of  a  forbidding-looking 
edifice,  the  men  knocked,  the  door  opened 
some  words  passed  between  my  escort  and 
the  person  who  opened  the  door,  and  then 
I  was  ushered  in,  and  the  door  closed  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  was  in  jail.” 

Y. 

“My  trial  for  the  murder  of  Girardet,” 
continued  Mantliorpe,  “  took  place  a  month 
afterwards.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  details — there  is  no  time;  I  give 
you  the  prominent  points  only.  The 
charges  against  me  were  these:  that  there 


had  been  an  old  and  bitter  feud  between 
the  deceased  and  myself ;  that  this  had  led 
to  frequent  altercations  ;  that  I  had  re¬ 
cently  had  a  quarrel  with  the  deceased,  on 
which  occasion  I  had  exclaimed,  “  You 
shall  repent  this  insolence !  ” — and  that, 
meeting  him  on  the  high  road,  on  the  day  of 
the  murder,  I  had  attacked  him,  struck  him 
upon  the  temple  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
heavy  riding  whip,  and  that  from  this  blow 
death  had  ensued. 

“  You  will  understand  easily  that  this 
last  charge  was  based  upon  the  testimony 
of  Miss  Rurick,  before  the  examining  court. 
She  had  either  not  been  able,  I  then  sup¬ 
posed,  to  make  out  precisely  what  occurred 
during  the  quarrel,  or  she  had  resolved  to 
consign  me  to  the  State  Prison,  possibly  to 
destroy  me.  On  my  trial,  which  took  place 
in  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  she  gave  the 
same  testimony,  and  I  could  see  that  it  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  jury.  Nothing 
further  remained,  besides  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  intent;  and  this  point,  the 
Prosecutor,  who  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
mine,  argued  elaborately.  Of  the  fact,  he 
said,  that  the  crime  was  premeditated,  and 
committed  with  malice  prepense,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  was  complete.  I  had  hated  the  de¬ 
ceased  bitterly ;  we  had  quarreled,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ;  I  had  threatened  to  at¬ 
tack  him  when  we  next  met ;  then  we  had 
met,  while  he  was  peacefully  riding  out 
with  a  young  lady ;  had  forced  a  quarrel 
upon  him ;  had  struck  him  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  as  the  result  itself  indicated,  caus¬ 
ing  his  death ;  and  the  Prosecutor  con¬ 
cluded  by  demanding  of  the  jury  a  verdict 
of  ‘  Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.’ 

“  The  jury  took  the  case  just  at  night¬ 
fall.  The  candles  had  been  lit,  and  the 
court-room,  with  its  densely  packed  crowd, 
looked  funereal  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
sputtering  tallow  candles.  Near  one  of 
these,  in  its  tin  candle-stick,  on  the  long 
desk  in  front  of  the  witness’s  stand,  sat 
Miss  Rurick.  She  was  looking  at  me,  and 
I  never  saw  an  expression  of  enmity  so 
bitter.  Mixed  with  it  was  an  utterly  odi¬ 
ous  look  of  triumph.  I  think  she  fully  an¬ 
ticipated  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first 
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degree ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid 
cross-examination  by  my  counsel,  her  tes¬ 
timony  that  I  had  provoked  the  quarrel  on 
the  high  road  had  not  been  shaken,  and 
there  were  reasons  connected  with  the  time 
and  place  which  told  powerfully  against 
me.  The  South-west  had  been,  since  its 
first  settlement,  famous  for  lawless  encoun¬ 
ters  in  which  men  had  righted  their  own 
wrongs,  or  fancied  wrongs,  with  the  pistol 
and  the  bowie  knife.  No  citizen’s  life  had 
been  safe.  Fathers  and  husbands  went  in 
daily  fear  of  falling  victims  to  the  bullies 
and  desperadoes  of  the  region  ;  and  from 
this  had  gradually  resulted  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  community  to  measure  out 
to  offenders  of  this  description  the  full  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law.  This  sentiment  had,  at 
the  time  of  my  trial,  reached  its  height. 
The  jury  were  almost  all  strangers  to  me,  as 
the  county-seat  was  distant  from  my  home. 
A  victim  was  wanted  at  the  moment,  and 
I  became  that  victim.  Unable  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict  of  ‘  Willful  murder,’  the 
jui'v  brought  in  one  Of  ‘Homicide,’  and  I 
was  sentenced  to  confinement  for  ten  years 
in  the  State  Prison. 

“  When  this  verdict  was  brought  in  by  the 
jury  I  looked  at  Miss  Hu  rick.  I  can  only 
desci’ibe  the  expi'ession  of  her  face  as  one 
of  fierce  joy.  She  hated  me,  and  her 
hatred  had  been  gratified.  She  hated  me 
for  making  her  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
gossips ;  for  leaving  her  to  love  Annie,  and 
for  being  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Girardet, 
whose  great  wealth  had  been  within  her 
grasp.  Such  women  appear  now  and  then. 
But  the  race  is  not  pei’petuated.  Heaven 
makes  them  barren. 

“I  was  reconducted  to  jail.  My  trial 
and  conviction  nearly  broke  Annie’s  heart, 
but  she  boi’e  up  bravely,  and  cheered  me  to 
the  last.  You  ai'e  unmarried,  you  tell  me, 
friend.  Pray  to  heaven  to  give  you,  as  its 
greatest  blessing,  a  devoted  wife.  I  saw 
Annie  every  day,  and  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  reading  in  her  tearful  eyes, 
an  expi'ession  of  tenderness  which  showed 
me  that  I  was  far  dearer  to  her  in  my  dark 
days  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  When 
the  hour  of  pai'ting  came,  she  clung  to  me, 
sobbed  upon  my  breast,  and  fainted,  cling¬ 


ing  to  me  even  when  unconscious.  I  left 
her  with  the  motherly  wife  of  the  jailor,  and 
set  out  under  guard — a  convict  on  the  way  to 
be  punished.” 

VI. 

Manthoi-pe  stopped  and  listened. 

“  I  thought  I  heard  them,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  “  but  it  was  only  the  wind  in 
the  dry  leaves,  I  suppose.  Well — my  story 
will  not  detain  you  much  longeiv  I  was  a 
convict  in  the  State  Prison ;  dressed  in  the 
degrading  garb  of  a  malefactoi-,  and  ordered 
daily  to  my  woi'k  as  the  galley  slave  is 
ordered.  I  accepted  all  without  a  murmur. 
There  is  something  greater  in  this  world, 
than  happiness,  success,  wealth,  considei'a- 
tion ;  it  is  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
innocent.  With  that  supi'eme  sentiment  at 
heart,  a  man  retains  his  self-respect  un¬ 
touched,  his  personal  pride  sustains  him;  he 
is,  if  not  happy,  at  least  calm.  I  might 
have  been  pardoned,  I  believe ;  for  my  dear 
Annie,  my  good  friend  Hamilton  and  others 
spai'ed  no  exertions  ;  but  I  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  pardon,  and  had  the  fact 
notified  to  the  executive.  Why  should  I  ? 
I  was  innocent;  it  was  not  I,  it  was  the 
Law  which  was  guilty.  Pondering  hour 
after  hour,  in  the  darkness,  on  my  hard 
prison  bed  when  all  others  wei'e  asleep, 
this  thought  incessantly  recurred.  ‘  The 
Law  is  an  oppressor,  a  tyrant  that  crushes 
me.  I  am  innocent.  Twelve  men,  with  a 
Judge,  and  a  constable  behind  them,  have 
stolen  my  good  name  and  my  personal  lib- 
ei'ty  from  me  as  a  thief  robs  a  home,  or  a 
highwayman  a  wayfarer  of  his  purse.  I  am 
powerless  to  resist.  I  yield  to  brute  force. 
All  that  remains  to  me  is  what  no  power 
can  take  from  me — the  resolute  will  not  to 
cringe  to  the  brutality  I  suffer  under.  To 
accept  a  pardon  is  to  acknowledge  my  guilt. 
I  will  accept  ixone ;  I  will  escape  if  I  can.’ 
And  from  the  day  when  I  entei’ed  the  prison 
I  began  incessantly  to  revolve  the  means  of 
freeing  myself  from  the  hands  of  that  mis¬ 
called  Justice  which  I  loathed,  and  in  my 
inmost  heart  defied.  You  may  not  fully 
understand  the  sentiment  I  shall  here  briefly 
touch  upon.  It  is  that  of  many  a  victim  of 
wrong.  If  pi'ide  remains  to  a  man,  he  de¬ 
fies  oppression,  and  resolves  to  meet  force 
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with  force.  It  is  only  when  his  pride  is 
broken  that  he  cringes,  and  mine  was  un¬ 
broken.  I  resolved  to  escape  if  I  could. 

“  A  year  or  two  after  my  incarceration  the 
moment  came.  As  before,  I  cannot  enter 
into  every  detail — time  is  wanting.  There 
was  in  the  prison  a  man  of  sixty,  convicted 
of  killing  another  in  a  brawl.  This  man 
had  been  employed  by  my  father  once,  who 
had  rescued  his  family  from  starvation. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  recognized  me, 
and  I  recognized  him.  A  sudden  glow  on 
his  brutalized  face — for  prison  brutalizes — 
told  me  that  he  remembered.  From  that 
moment  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  me,  and  talking  of  “  old  times.” 
There  was  a  secret  bond  between  us.  Soon 
he  began  to  speak  of  his  s'chemes  to  escape 
from  the  prison — the  one  which  promised 
most  success  being  to  undermine  the  wall* 
of  his  cell  which  adjoined  my  own — and  at 
length,  after  many  months,  our  plan  was 
determined  upon,  the  work  begun.  Three 
months  afterwards  the  plaster  between  the 
stones  had  been  so  loosened  that  it  only  re¬ 
mained  to  remove  it  and  the  stones  and 
escape. 

“  I  remember  hesitating  on  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding  that  fixed  upon  for  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  I  shrunk  from  it  as  from  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  guilt.  But  the  consciousness  of 
wrong  had  hardened  and  embittered  me. 
I  felt,  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  an 
inexpressible  hatred  of  the  power  in  whose 
grasp  I  was  writhing.  Society  had  struck 
me  down  with  its  brutal  bludgeon.  I  was 
prostrate,  but  I  was  not  cowed.  Force 
against  force ! — and  I  fell  asleep  resolutely 
determined  to  carry  out  the  project,  risking 
failure  or  success.  It  succeeded.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark,  a  storm  was  raging,  the 
mutter  of  thunder  drowned  the  noise  made 
in  removing  the  stones.  A  break  was  made 
in  the  wall.  I  and  my  companion,  who  had 
long  before  opened  communication  with  mo 
through  the  thin  compartment  dividing  the 
cells,  passed  through  ;  we  were  free. 

“  The  rest  was  not  difficult.  The  night 
was  so  dark  that  we  left  the  city  -without 
being  observed ;  but  with  morning  would 
come  light  and  our  parti-colored  prison  garb 
would  betray  us.  My  companion  re-as¬ 


sured  me  on  this  point.  Ten  miles  from 
the  city,  in  an  obscure  swamp,  he  had  a 
friend  on  whom  he  could  rely,  he  said,  and 
we  reached  this  man’s  cabin  before  day¬ 
light.  On  the  next  night,  wearing  a  suit  of 
his  cast-off  clothes,  I  set  out  for  home.  I 
remember  well  my  feeling  as  I  approached. 

I  had  traveled  on  foot,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  familiar  fields,  the  grove,  and  the 
house  peeping  from  foliage,  just  at  night¬ 
fall.  My  heart  throbbed.  A  poor  convict, 
degraded  by  a  vile  punishment,  I  was  about 
to  hold  in  my  arms,  clasped  to  my  rags — 
Annie ! 

“  It  was  only  long  after  dark  that  I  dared 
to  steal  from  the  woods  into  the  house  by  a 
side  door.  All  had  retired.  I  ascended 
the  broad  staircase  with  its  carved  mahog¬ 
any  baluster,  in  a  sort  of  dream.  I  opened 
the  door  of  Annie’s  chamber,  in  which  a 
night  lamp  was  burning  dimly.  Khe  was 
sleeping  uneasily,  and  I  heard  her  sigh,  but 
an  object  by  the  bedside  suddenly  arrested 
my  attention.  It  was  a  cradle  in  which  a 
little  rosy -faced  babe  was  asleep,  lapped  in 
lace.  At  this  sight  a  thrill  passed  through 
me,  and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face. 
I  stooped  and  caught  the  child  to  my  heart. 
At  the  same  instant  Annie  woke  with  a 
start,  recognized  me,  clung  to  me  with  sobs 
of  joy,  and  I  clasped  mother  and  baby  in 
my  arms,  close  to  my  breast,  covering  them 
with  kisses,  and  crying  like  a  child. 

“Before  morning  I  had  left  home  far  be¬ 
hind,  and  reaching  a  wayside  railway  station 
about  sunrise,  took  the  northward  bound 
train  which  stopped  in  passing  for  a  moment. 
I  had  no  apprehensions.  In  the  well-dressed 
gentleman,  with  a  glossy  traveling  satchel 
and  clean  shaven  face,  no  one  was  likely  to 
recognize  the  escaped  convict.  All  had  been 
arranged.  I  would  find  a  safe  retreat,  write 
in  due  time  to  Annie,  and  she  was  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  my  estate  privately  in  the  manner  I 
indicated,  go  to  New  Orleans,  take  the 
steamer  to  Havana  and  thence  to  New 
York  and  rejoin  me.  During  my  imprison¬ 
ment  she  had  adopted  the  little  son  of  a 
poor  half  brother  of  mine  who  had  died  re¬ 
cently,  and  this  child  was  to  accompany 
her;  you  know  him  as  my  nephew  Charles. 
The  baby  was  my  little  Annie.  I  need 
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only  add  that  in  due  time  every  arrange¬ 
ment  was  carried  out.  I  purchased  this 
small  cottage  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  an 
undiscoverable  nook;  Annie  came;  we  have 
lived  tranquilly,  but  some  evil  fate  has  be¬ 
trayed  me.  My  retreat  has  been  discovered. 
I  hoped  to  spend  my  last  days  here  with 
my  dear  Annie  and  my  children,  but  Provi¬ 
dence  has  otherwise  decreed.  I  am  once 
more  in  the  clutch  of  the  law,  but,  thank 
God,  the  degrading  dress  and  life  of  a  pris¬ 
on  cannot  degrade  an  honest  man.” 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  listened. 
Through  the  little  window  I  saw  Mrs.  Man- 
thorpe  and  Annie  entering  the  gate  in  the 
paling  fence,  Charles  following  with  the 
baby  on  his  shoulder.  All  were  laughing, 
and  Annie  was  clapping  her  hands  to  amuse 
the  child,  who  crowed  delightedly,  while  the 
fond  mother  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
the  little  group  with  a  smile  of  happiness. 
I  shuddered.  At  the  same  moment,  a  heavy 
tramp !  tramp !  tramp  !  came  up  the  stair¬ 
case.  It  was  the  police  officer  coming  to 
end  my  interview  with  Manthorpe. 

The  key  was  inserted  in  the  lock,  it 
turned,  and  the  door  opened. 

“  Come  on — time’s  up !  ”  said  the  brutal 
voice. 

From  below  came  the  sound  of  footfalls 
and  laughter.  A  chill  passed  through  me 
as  I  heard  little  Annie  exclaiming  : 

“Papa!  papa!— where  are  you,  papa? 
Oh  !  we  have  had  such  a  happy  day !  ” 

I  looked  at  Manthorpe.  He  was  as  pale 
as  death,  but  advancing  toward  the  police 
officer,  said  in  a  firm  voice, 

“  Ready.” 

VII. 

These  scenes  took  place  in  the  month  of 
September.  Early  in  November,  after  an 
extended  hunting  excursion  in  the  Allegha- 

nies,  I  was  back  at  my  friend  B - ’s,  and 

one  morning  set  out  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
visit  the  bereaved  family. 

“  I  was  never  more  depressed  ;  indeed,  the 
hunting  excursion  spoken  of  had  been  made 
to  distract  my  thoughts,  if  possible,  from 
that  last  scene  which  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
speak  of  further.  I  remember  sighing  wea¬ 
rily  as  I  rode  toward  the  small  mountain 
cottage,  thinking  that  a  world  in  which  such 


events  as  this  occurred,  must  be  “out  of 
joint;”  and  the  bleak  November  day  was 
in  unison  with  my  musings.  I  reached  the 
cottage  and  dismounted.  The  trees  were 
bare,  and  the  vine  covering  the  porch  leaf¬ 
less  ;  all  'was  desolate.  The  place  seemed 
deserted.  The  gate  swung  mournfully  upon 
its  hinges  in  a  light  breeze  that  was  blow¬ 
ing.  As  I  dragged  my  feet  toward  the 
house,  the  dead  leaves  rustled  under  my 
tread.  I  reached  the  porch,  crossed  it,  and 
with  a  shrinking  heart  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in !  ”  said  a  calm  and  cheerful 
voice,  which  made  me  start,  sending  the 
blood  to  my  heart.  Steps  were  heard  in  the 
familiar  sitting-room,  the  door  opened,  and 
Manthorpe  stood  before  me. 

I  must  have  given  way  to  a  wild  ebullition 
of  joy.  I  caught  both  Manthorpe’s  hands 
'and  exclaimed, 

“You!” 

A  calm  smile  came  to  his  face  as  he  drew 
me  in. 

“Yes,  I  am  home  once  more,  my  dear 
friend,  and  have  no  longer  anything  to 
fear.” 

All  the  little  family  were  assembled  in  the 
cheerful  room,  before  the  blazing  fire.  They 
greeted  me  with  affectionate  warmth,  and 
then  I  heard  Manthorpe’s  story,  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
had  been  conducted  to  the  State  Prison  from 
which  he  had  escaped,  but  instead  of  being 
"confined  in  a  cell,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent,  who,  without 
speaking,  held  out  to  him  an  official  paper. 
He  took  it  and  glanced  at  it,  found  it  was  a 
pardon  from  the  Executive,  and  handed  it 
back. 

“  I  will  not  accept  a  pardon ;  I  am  inno¬ 
cent,”  he  said. 

“  Read  it,”  said  the  taciturn  official. 

Manthorpe  read  it,  and  found  that  the 
pardon  was  based  upon  the  statement  under 
oath,  by  Miss  Rurick,  that  in  the  encounter 
with  Girardet  he  had  simply  defended  him¬ 
self,  and  that  the  deceased  had  come  to  his 
death  by  falling  and  striking  his  head  upon 
a  sharp  flint  in  the  road.  When  Miss  Ru¬ 
rick  made  this  statement  she  was  dying  of 
yellow  fever.  It  was  the  last  cry  of  a  guilty 
conscience  seeking  relief  from  remorse. 
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Written  down  and  officially  certified  to,  the 
statement  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive,  a  prompt  pardon  was  sent  to  await 
Manthorpe  if  arrested;  he  was  free.  His 
first  step  was  to  return  to  the  parish  in 
which  he  had  been  convicted,  and  visit  the 
Circuit  Judge  then  holding  court.  Three 
days  after  he  went  to  the  Court  House,  en¬ 
tered  the  prisoner’s  dock,  and  saw  in  front 
of  him  the  same  jury  which  had  tried  him, 
the  Judge  having  summoned  them  at  his 
request.  To  these  the  Judge  presented  the 
statement  of  Miss  Rurick,  and  without  re¬ 
tiring  from  their  seats  the  jury  rendered  a 


verdict,  “  Not  Guilty.”  A  week  afterwards 
Manthorpe  was  back  at  his  home  in  the 
Virginia  mountains,  where  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  midst  of  his  little  family 
like  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

Since  these  events  many  years  have 
passed.  Charles  and  Annie  are  married, 
and  the  baby  is  a  lovely  little  maiden  with 
whom  the  son  of  my  friend  B - is  desper¬ 

ately  in  love.  Manthorpe  grows  old  tran¬ 
quilly.  His  sunset  is  brighter  than  his 
noon,  and  he  is  happier,  I  think,  because  he 
was  once  so  unhappy. 

John  Esten  Coolce. 
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It  is  a  black-robed  figure  that  is  gliding 
before  us.  A  strap  of  leather  girds  his 
waist.  A  cowl,  monk-like,  covers  his  head. 
Now  we  see  that  sombre  form  in  the  pulpit, 
swaying  the  multitude  with  his  strong,  fer¬ 
vid  words.  Then  we  see  him  in  an  isolated, 
scantily  furnished  room,  parchment  near 
him,  and  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  stretch¬ 
ing  out  before  his  imagination  like  great 
deeps.  To-day,  he  is  hurrying  across  the 
desert  on  some  swift  missionary  journey. 
He  is  home  to-morrow,  setting  apart  in  a 
solemn  ritual  the  ministers  of  God.  He 
stands  out  a  stubborn  front  against  wrong 
this  moment,  a  bold,  daring,  resolute,  victo¬ 
rious  leader ;  but  the  next  he  is  just  a  fol¬ 
lower  and  a  penitent  one,  living  in  lowly 
and  lonely  abasement  at  the  feet  of  his 
God.  This  black-robed  form  busily  gliding 
everywhere,  is  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
famous  bishop,  famous  thinker,  famous 
fighter,  famous  servant  and  lover  of  his 
God ;  a  man  who  made  the  world  shake 
with  tire  impulses  of  his  genius. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  354,  at  Tagaste, 
Africa.  His  father  gave  him  his  own  pas¬ 
sionate  nature  and  a  bad  example.  His 
mother,  the  saintly  Monica,  to  the  gift  of 
her  generous  impulses,  added  her  prayers 
and  her  life. 

He  grew  up  through  the  schools  to  a  good 
education  and  a  position  as  rhetorician  at 
twenty-five,  his  strong  passions  indulged  all 


the  while,  even  to  great  excesses.  Here  it 
was  he  fell  into  Manichaeism.  The  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  his  nature  to  all  material  forms 
made  the  fall  easy.  Matter  as  an  evil 
seemed  to  be  a  fact.  Sin  as  its  expression 
seemed  a  necessity,  at  least  a  thing  easily 
excused,  and  he  now  plunged  into  greater 
excesses. 

Finally,  Augustine,  finding  Manichaeism 
unphilosophical  and  irreconcilable  with  sci¬ 
ence,  was  prepared  to  leave  it.  Platonism 
then  attracted  his  attention  and  engaged 
his  interest,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  to 
rise  above  the  sensuality  of  his  life.  The 
body  was  too  heavy  for  the  wings  that  would 
have  lifted  it.  Augustine  was  practically  a 
Manichsean  still. 

At  length,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
he  wandered  to  Milan,  in  Italy,  where  the 
famous  Ambrose  attracted  him  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  by  his  logic  convinced  him  of 
his  errors.  A  mother’s  prayers  following 
him  like  the  long  suffering  angels  of  God’s 
mercy,  began  to  prevail.  Conversion  to 
Christ  was  not,  however,  easy.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  story,  how  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  billows  of  contrition,  but  could  find  no 
one  to  say,  “  Peace,  be  still.”  One  day,  in 
great  distress,  he  went  into  a  garden  that  he 
might  be  alone  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  crying  out, 
“  Tolle,  Lege  !  ”  “  Take,  Read  !  ”  But  what 
should  he  read  ?  He  sought  the  counsel  of 
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a  friend.  The  Bible  was  brought.  Augus¬ 
tine  chanced  to  open  it  at  the  passage,  “  Let 
us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  riot¬ 
ing  and  drunkenness . But  put  ye 

on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no 
provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof.”  “Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus!” 
Augustine  had  reached  the  power  that  could 
still  his  soul  into  the  peace  of  forgiveness. 
He  was  an  illustration  of  his  own  beautiful 
aphorism,  “  Our  heart  is  restless  until  it 
rests  in  Thee.” 

On  Easter  Sabbath,  387,  he  received  bap¬ 
tism  in  Milan  at  the  hands  of  Ambrose. 
He  embraced  Christianity  as  he  embraced 
everything  else  that  won  his  favor,  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature.  He  part¬ 
ed  with  his  property,  and  gave  all  to  the 
poor. 

For  a  while  he  hid  himself  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  study  and  literary  pursuits,  sending 
out  book  after  book  in  the  defense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  In  391,  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  duties  of  presbyter,  and  ultimately,  at 
the  age  of  41,  the  bishopric  of  Hippo.  The 
field  of  his  usefulness  now  broadened  on  ev¬ 
ery  side,  and  was  only  bounded  by  far-away 
horizon  lines.  He  must  have  been  a  gifted 
man  in  the  pulpit.  The  people  clamored  to 
hear  God’s  word,  as  he  went  from  place  to 
place.  ‘■‘■Pidlulante  atque  crescente  Domini 
ecclesia,”  says  Possidius,  speaking  of  the 
result  of  his  preaching :  “  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  springing  up  and  growing.” 

Augustine  found  room  in  his  large  heart 
especially  for  the  poor,  melting  on  occasion 
the  vessels  of  the  Church  into  redemption 
money  in  behalf  of  needy  prisoners.  Every¬ 
where  in  his  diocese  and  beyond  it,  he  made 
his  fatherly  care  felt.  It  was  as  a  thinker 
and  writer,  however,  that  he  climbed  up  to 
his  great  eminence  in  the  Church.  Art  is 
fond  of  portraying  him  as  carrying  a  pen  in 
his  left  hand,  a  heart  on  fire  in  the  right, 
while  he  looks  up  with  piercing  gaze  into 
the  heavens.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
intense  will  and  intense  industry,  as  well  as 
bold,  daring,  profound  thought.  Possidius 
counts  ten  hundred  and  thirty  writings. 
Some  of  these  were  heavy  volumes,  others 
simply  sermons.  Augustine  himself,  in  his 
“  Retractations,”  refers  to  ninety-three  of  his 


works.  He  swept  over  an  immense  range 
of  subjects.  Psychology,  rhetoric,  arithme¬ 
tic,  dialectics,  all  sorts  of  questions  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  grammar,  morals,  geometry,  and  all 
manner  of  subjects  in  theology  received  at¬ 
tention  from  his  busy  pen.  To-day,  it 
might  be  a  most  abstruse  question  about 
our  spiritual  being ;  to-morrow,  w'ould  come 
up  a  most  practical  problem  in  mathemat¬ 
ics.  It  might  be  the  soul,  or  a  part  of 
speech  to  be  taken  in  pieces ;  his  pen  was 
ready  for  either  dissection.  Augustine 
struck  out  in  all  directions.  He  wrote  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  evil  against  the 
Manichaeans,  on  Church  order  against  the 
Donatists,  on  the  Trinity  against  the  Ari- 
ans,  on  human  guilt  and  human  will  against 
Pelagius.  His  pen  was  a  spear  that  he  vig¬ 
orously  thrust  wherever  he  thought  wrong 
was  sheltered  and  hidden. 

Human  experience  shapes  doctrinal 
thought.  The  man  colors  the  theologian. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  Augustine’s  experience 
influenced  Augustine’s  thinking.  He  felt 
that  he  was  bound  helplessly  under  the  power 
of  sin  till  snatched  away  by  the  great  over¬ 
mastering  grace  of  God. 

When  we  reach  his  theology,  we  find 
that  his  experience  has  been  shaping  his 
thought.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  a 
great,  overshadowing  fact  in  his  doctrinal 
statements.  He  strongly  emphasizes  it,  and 
it  is  prominent  enough  to  be  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  his  system.  People  will  differ 
in  their  opinion  of  Augustine,  the  theolo¬ 
gian  ;  Augustine,  the  man,  must  win  every 
one’s  favor.  His  frankness  and  his  candor 
interest  us  in  those  “  Confessions  ”  in  which 
he  tells  the  story  of  his  early  life,  while 
their  spirituality  inflames  us  to  an  emulous 
devotion.  Another  work,  his  “Retracta¬ 
tions,”  composed  in  late  life,  is  a  wonderful 
instance  of  humility  and  ingenuousness. 
He  went  over  his  works,  mending  the  im¬ 
perfect  and  casting  out  that  which  had  been 
proved  incorrect.  He  wrote  this  in  427, 
when  seventy-three  years  old.  Three-score 
and  ten  does  not  always  like  to  acknowledge 
its  fallacies !  At  any  age  for  that  matter, 
man  is  slow  to  confess  an  error.  After  a 
life  of  seventy-five  years,  over  thirty  of 
which  he  spent  upon  his  passions,  and  the 
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remainder  at  and  under  the  cross,  he  found 
his  eternal  rest.  Fitting  were  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  his  death,  stormy  like  his  nature  and 
his  early  life.  Indeed,  his  history  as  a 
whole,  reads  like  a  kind  of  battle,  and  in 
dying,  there  was  the  clash  of  arms  about 
him.  The  Vandals  had  surrounded  the 
city  of  Hippo,  and  were  clamorous  for  its 
surrender.  It  was  in  the  year  430.  With 
the  penitential  psalms  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  his  chamber  for  his  constant  re¬ 
freshing,  a  help  and  a  staff  in  the  Dark 
Valley,  with  his  soul  addressing  itself  to 
God  in  long  and  absorbing  prayer,  he  went 


from  prayer  to  praise,  from  the  beleaguered 
city  to  that  city  of  God  eternal  in  the  heav¬ 
ens.  He  was  a  moment  in  shadow,  and  the 
next  in  the  beauty  of  that  “  bridal  chamber  ” 
of  the  King,  which,  cried  he,  “  I  burn  with 
longing  to  behold.” 

Looking  back  through  the  shadows  and 
the  storms  of  the  past,  we  think  of  Augus¬ 
tine  as  a  light-house  far  off  by  the  blue  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  light  stead¬ 
fastly  shining  there.  Across  the  world 
those  rays  have  streamed,  and  Christians 
everywhere  think  gratefully  of  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo.  Edward.  A.  Rand. 


BITTER-SWEET. 

Not  unknown  art  thou  to  fame, 

With  thy  strange,  pathetic  name; 
Sweeter  songs  than  mine  can  be, 

Owe  their  melody  to  thee. 

Yet  albeit  my  voice  is  weak, 

I,  thy  lover  true,  may  speak, — 
Though  no  words  of  pen  or  lip 
Show  the  true  relationship, 

Binding  us  in  tie  complete, 
Bitter-sweet. 

When  the  summer  days  are  past — 
Perfect  days  that  could  not  last — 

And  the  autumn  draweth  near, 

With  her  strong  wine  of  the  year, 
Then  the  splendor  doth  unfold 
Of  thy  scarlet  and  thy  gold. 

Late,  but  sure,  thy  glory  came, 
Shaming  even  the  maple’s  flame, 
Clothing  thee  from  head  to  feet, 
Bitter-sweet. 

When  the  brief  November  day 
Comes  and  goes  in  cloak  of  gray, 
When  the  winds  relentless  rave 
Round  thee,  woodland  spirit  brave,— 
Like  a  love  that  clingeth  warm, 
Shining  brighter  for  the  storm, 

Thou  dost  glow  with  berries  wet, 

Gay  and  dauntless,  smiling  yet, 
Scorning  parley  or  retreat, 
Bitter-sweet. 
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But  there  comes  a  day,  an  hour, 

When  the  winter’s  awful  power, 

Brooking  no  divided  sway, 

Tears  thy  slender  arms  away, 

Hurls  thy  beauty  to  the  ground, 

Fain  would  give  thee  deadly  wound ; 

Muttering,  his  blows  between, 

“  Fairer  corpse  was  never  seen.” 

Wraps  thee  in  his  winding  sheet, 

Bitter-sweet. 

When  I  took,  that  wintry  day, 

Through  the  wood  my  hasty  way, 

With  a  joy  transcending  thought 
All  my  spirit  was  inwrought. 

But  a  grief  beyond  compare 
Kept  the  balance  true  and  fair ; 

Equal  foes,  equipped  complete, 

This  so  bitter,  that  so  sweet, 

In  eternal  warfare  met. 

Then  in  sorest  pain  and  fret, 

Did  my  heart  thy  name  repeat, 

Bitter-sweet  1 

O  most  wonderful  of  all  1 
As  if  coming  at  my  call, 

I  espied  thy  welcome  face, 

Bright  with  all  its  ancient  grace, 

Cloth  of  gold,  and  scarlet  sheen, 

Glowing  from  the  drifts  between. 

Couldst  thou  then  my  conflict  know, 

In  thy  covert  ’neath  the' snow? 

Didst  come  forth  thy  kin  to  greet, 

Bitter-sweet? 

Elizabeth  W.  Denison. 
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The  prospectus  of  Sunday  Afternoon, 
and  the  promise  of  its  opening  number, 
have  reminded  me  at  once  of  a  similar  pub¬ 
lication  founded  in  Boston  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  A  dead  magazine  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  cheerful  topic  for  the  pages  of  a  live 
one,  but  the  design  and  character  of  the  old 
were  so  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the  new 
that  a  glance  at  it  may  prove  interesting,  if 
not  instructive  and  encouraging.  The  five 
volumes  which  it  lived  to  complete  are  now 
before  me,  several  of  them  interlined  by  one 
of  the  editors  with  memoranda  of  the  names 
of  his  contributors,  and  of  the  payments 


made  them.  The  title-page  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  this  magazine  reads  as  follows  : 
“The  Religious  Magazine  for  1833-4. 
Conducted  by  G.  D.  and  J.  Abbott. 
Volume  I.  Boston  :  Published  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Pierce,  9  Cornhill.  New  York: 
Goodrich  &  Riley.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Perkins.” 

The  two  Abbotts  whose  names  appear  as 
conductors  of  this  “Religious  Magazine” 
were  two  brothers — Rev.  Gorham  D  ,  after¬ 
wards  Principal  of  the  Spingler  Institute 
in  New  York  City,  who  died  in  the  summer 
of  1875,  and  Jacob,  then  Principal  of  the 
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Mount  Vernon  School  in  Boston,  who  is 
still  living.  Jacob  Abbott  was  really  the 
originator  of  the  publication  and  its  leading 
spirit.  A  third  brother,  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Ab¬ 
bott,  lately  deceased,  was  afterwards  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  editorial  management ;  as 
were  likewise,  at  different  times,  Rev.  Hub¬ 
bard  Winslow,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  and 
Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
the  magazine  was  started  without  any  capi¬ 
tal  whatever,  as  a  purely  Christian  enter¬ 
prise.  The  editor’s  introduction  to  the 
first  number  might  almost  be  adopted  bod¬ 
ily  by  Sunday  Afternoon: 

“  The  design  with  which  this  magazine 
is  established,  is  the  promotion  of  practical 
piety, — sober  and  intelligent,  but  at  the 
same  time  ardent  and  active  piety.  It  will 
endeavor  to  plead  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
chiefly  by  exhibiting,  explaining  and  illus¬ 
trating  its  genuine  and  practical  results. 

“  The  truths  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  Christianity  have  been  very  generally 
admitted  by  nominal  Christians ;  at  least 
the  admission  of  them  in  theory  among 
mankind  has  been  very  far  in  advance  of 
the  .practice  of  the  duties  which  arise  from 
them.  The  great  thing  therefore  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  piety  in  the 
world,  is  not  to  convince  men  of  religious 
truth,  but  to  persuade  them  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  religious  duty;  not  to  compel  the 
intellect  to  admit  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
but  to  awaken  the  conscience,  and  to  in¬ 
terest  the  heart  in  complying  with  them. 

“  The  Church  ought  unquestionably  to 
see  that  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  are 
explained  when  misconceived,  and  defended 
when  attacked.  But  it  has  other  duties  to 
discharge,  toward  the  community  of  mind 
around  it,  besides  discussion  and  defence. 
It  is  to  these  other  duties  that  our  labors 
are  to  be  devoted.  The  design  of  our  work, 
therefore,  is  very  different  from  that  of  ex¬ 
isting  periodicals,  engaged  in  controversies 
upon  the  essentials  of  Christianity  with  its 
enemies,  or  in  warm  discussions  respecting 
religious  forms,  or  the  various  aspects  of 
religious  truth,  among  its  friends.  We  aim 
at  the  direct  exertion  of  a  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  influence,  by  endeavoring  to  interest 
our  readers  in  religious  and  intellectual  cul¬ 


tivation,  and  in  the  duties  of  enlightened 
and  warm-hearted  piety,  as  they  arise  in  the 
circumstances  and  relations  of  common  life.” 

Ah,  Messrs.  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
Sunday  Afternoon,  do  we  not  all  now 
know  where  you  got  your  idea  ? 

How  does  the  first  number  of  the  Relig¬ 
ious  Magazine  fulfill  this  its  announced  in¬ 
tent  ?  There  are  fifty-two  octavo  pages  of 
reading  matter.  Following  the  brief  intro¬ 
duction  above  quoted  came  a  review  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Dick’s  work  on  the  “  Improvement 
of  Society  by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  ;  ” 
a  chapter  of  “  First  Religious  Lessons,”  in 
story  form,  addressed  to  “  young  mothers  ;  ” 
an  extract  of  some  length  from  a  recent 
sermon  by  Dr.  Chalmers  on  “Insensibility 
to  the  Future;”  a  critical  and  descriptive 
paper  on  “Insanity,  and  the  Insane  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Worcester;”  a  practical  religious 
article  for  “inquirers,”  entitled  “How  to 
Begin ;  ”  the  first  installment,  under  the 
head  of  “The  Fireside,”  of  a  department 
of  simply  told  tales  for  the  younger  readers ; 
two  pages  of  advice  on  “  The  Way  to  Use  a 
Religious  Periodical;”  and  a  concluding 
“  Summary,”  which  bears  a  close  relation 
to  the  “Tables,”  “Cabinets,”  and  similar 
pieces  of  modern  magazine  furniture.  “  We 
shall  devote  a  few  columns  at  the  close 
of  each  number,”  say  the  Editors,  “to 
such  subjects  as  deserve  a  passing  remark, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  Magazine  itself, 
or  to  the  events  of  the  day,  or  to  those  new 
works  appearing  from  month  to  month, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  religious  world.” 
None  of  the  articles  in  this  first  number  are 
signed.  In  fact  nearly  ail  were  written  by 
the  Editors  ;  and  by  one  of  them  at  that. 

The  “  Religious  Magazine  ”  did  not 
however  lack  for  contributors.  Among 
those  who  came  to  write  regularly  for  it, 
were  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  then  Principal 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Hart¬ 
ford;  Rev.  John  A.  Vaughn,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  Lawrence  and  Salem,  after¬ 
wards  of  Philadelphia;  Miss  Elizabeth  Stu¬ 
art,  a  daughter  of  Moses  Stuart,  who  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  and 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps ;  a 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  afterwards  editor  of  “  An¬ 
nals  of  Education;”  Dr.  Jeffries;  Samuel 
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H.  Walley,  the  Boston  merchant;  Dr.  W. 
A.  Alcott,  the  dietetic;  Miss  Grant,  who 
was  afterward  associated  with  Mary  Lyon 
at  South  Hadley,  and  Miss  Payson,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson  of  Port¬ 
land,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Prentiss  of  New  York. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  the 
reader  will  have  seen  that  the  Religious 
Magazine  was  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  sensible 
ideal.  In  the  “  Summary  ”  of  the  first 
number  the  editors  had  given  this  fair  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  time  : 

“  We  do  not  intend  that  the  Magazine 
shall  be  exclusively  religious.  It  is  intended 
for  a  Christian  family,  and  anything  may 
properly  find  a  place  in  it,  which  may  be 
interesting  or  useful  at  the  Christian  fire¬ 
side.  *  *  *  We  consider  however  that 
giving  pleasure  is  producing  useful  effects  ; 
and  consequently  we  should  not  certainly 
reject  an  article,  which  would  really  interest 
a  religious  family,  because  it  did  not  di¬ 
rectly  teach  a  moral  or  religious  lesson.” 

Under  this  flag,  for  awhile,  the  magazine 
sailed  unmolested.  But  at  last  an  attack 
from  some  self-constituted  patrol  of  the 
high  seas  was  begun.  And  this  was  the 
order  and  movement  of  battle : 

aTo  the  Editors  of  the  Religious  Magazine : 

“  Gentlemen  : — I  subscribed  for  your 
Magazine  more  than  a  year  since,  with  the 
expectation  that  I  should  find  it  what  it 
purported  to  be,  a  religious  work,  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  read  in  the  family  on  the 
Sabbath,  with  pleasure  and  profit.  I  have 
however  been  pained  to  find  that  a  great 
many  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers,  that  have  no  more  connec¬ 
tion  with  religion,  than  they  have  with 
commerce  or  politics.  Having  given  away 
the  numbers  of  the  first  year,  I  cannot  now 
refer  to  particular  pieces  in  them.  I  how¬ 
ever  remember  ‘  A  College  Scrape,’  and 
‘  Stories  of  a  Revolutionary  Officer.’  I  last 
Sabbath  took  up  the  December  number, 
and  was  disappointed  at  finding  so  little 
that  my  conscience  would  let  me  consider 
as  adapted  to  the  day  and  its  sacred  duties. 
The  article  on  the  Andover  Institution  is 
interesting,  and  very  well  in  its  place,  but 


what  connection  has  it  with  religious  duty? 
*  *  *  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  not  lowering 
the  standard  of  religion,  to  admit  such  arti¬ 
cles  into  a  religious  magazine  ?  ” 

And  so  on.  The  reader  will  understand 
the  nature  of  the  whole  from  the  quality  of 
this  part,  and  recognize  in  the  writer  of  this 
communication  the  grandfather  or  other  an¬ 
cestor  of  some  members  of  the  Fault-Find¬ 
ing  Family  of  to-day.  By  this  formidable 
criticism,  however,  the  author  of  “  The 
Young  Christian  ”  was  by  no  means  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  editorial  seat.  “  It  was  never 
our  intention,”  he  says,  “  to  make  an  ex¬ 
clusively  religious  magazine  : 

“  A  magazine  is  not  a  series  of  tracts  nor 
a  monthly  preacher.  It  belongs  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  department  of  literature  altogether, 
wider  in  its  range,  more  popular  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  in  its  style,  and  taking  hold  far 
more  freely  and  familiarly  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  men.  Our  correspondents  have 
sometimes,  not  considering  this,  sent  us 
what  are  apparently  extracts  from  sermons, 
but  they  are  out  of  place.  IVe  want  arti- 
cks  written  expressly  for  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  in  the  style  and  manner  appro¬ 
priate.  And  then,  if  they  are  calculated  to 
do  good,  they  cannot  be  out  of  place.  In 
this  number,  in  an  article  on  War,  which 
we  hope  our  readers  will  send  around  to  all 
their  neighbors,  we  even  touch  a  little  upon 
politics  !  ” 

In  sending  my  fraternal  greeting  to  the 
new  magazine  at  Springfield,  I  can  wish  for 
it  no  higher  excellence  than  that  it  embody, 
with  “  modern  improvements  ”  the  guiding 
principles  of  this  old  magazine  of  Boston, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  laid  down  as  follows  : 

1.  To  expound  Christianity  as  a  life. 

2.  To  avoid  controversy  upon  the  non- 
essentials  of  the  Christian  systeim 

3.  To  welcome  the  aid  of  all  who  have  it 
to  offer  upon  these  terms. 

4.  To  apply  religious  truths  in  secular 
directions,  and  to  treat  secular  subjects  in  a 
religious  light. 

5.  To  be  governed  in  the  preparation  of 

Sabbath  reading  by  the  fact  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath.  Edward  Abbott. 
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THE  LAW-CURE  FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who  resort  to 
legislation  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
must  needs  abandon  the  ground  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence.  That  is  not  necessarily  true.  There  is  no 
reason  why  both  methods — the  legal  and  the  mor¬ 
al  —  should  not  be  employed  simultaneously. 
Legislation  of  some  sort  with  respect  to  the  traf¬ 
fic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  necessary;  all  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  undertake  some  legal  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  business.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  people  who  help  to  make  and  enforce  these 
laws  should  abandon  all  efforts  to  reclaim  drunk¬ 
ards  by  the  use  of  moral  instrumentalities. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  one  may  put  such  stress  upon 
the  legal  methods  as  practically  to  neglect  the 
moral  agencies ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  when 
the  emphasis  of  the  effort  to  suppress  drunken¬ 
ness  is  put  upon  legislation  rather  than  upon  per¬ 
sonal  influence  a  great  mistake  is  made.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  weak  and  ineffectual  when  compared 
with  moral  influence ;  legislation  is  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  reliance;  the  main  trust  ought 
to  he  in  the  moral  forces.  That  is  just  where  the 
people  who  have  been  prominent  in  temperance 
movements  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
not  put  their  main  trust.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
known  as  the  active  temperance  workers  of  this 
generation  havevgiven  five  times  as  much  thought 
and  effort  to  legal  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance  as  they  have  given  to  moral 
measures.  To  this  enormous  disproportion  the 
increase  of  drunkenness  is  largely  due. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  gain  any  signal  victories 
in  the  warfare  with  intemperance  we  must  arm 
ourselves  with  the  only  weapons  that  are  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  its  strong¬ 
holds.  Where  are  its  strongholds  ?  They  are  in 
the  depraved  moral  natures  and  the  diseased  ap¬ 
petites  of  men, — in  a  region  that  laws  never  can 
reach  and  subdue.  What  are  the  weapons  by 
which  these  strongholds  may  he  taken  ?  They 
are  the  weapons  of  truth  and  love. 

Truth  first.  The  truth  about  the  bad  effects  of 
intoxicants  upon  their  bodies  and  their  souls 
needs  to  be  told  men,  kindly  but  cogently,  over 
and  over  again.  It  has  been  told  ten  thousand 
times  of  course ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  stop  telling  it.  The  method  of  iteration  is 
the  reformer’s  uniform  reliance.  By  “  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,”  he  will  get  the  truth 
fastened  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  and  thus  a  found¬ 


ation  is  laid  for  the  reformation  of  those  who 
receive  it. 

But  love  is  better  than  truth.  Personal  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  intemperate  is  the  main  reliance. 
Many  persons  are  miserable  because  they  drink; 
many  drink  because  they  are  miserable.  Hard 
toil  all  day;  a  cheerless  home  or  no  home  at  all 
at  night;  no  relief  or  recreation;  no  opportunity 
of  social  enjoyment;  no  cheering  prospects;  no 
elevating  friendships — such  is  the  portion  of  many 
of  those  whom,  as  Christ  said,  we  have  always 
with  us.  And  if  such  as  these  choose  to  forget 
their  loneliness  and  misery  now  and  then  in  the 
exhilaration  of  strong  drink  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  wonder.  The  expedient  is  a  foolish 
one,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  people  resort 
to  it. 

Now  the  whole  business  of  saving  these  people 
from  ruin  is  not  done  when  you  have  “shut  up 
the  grog  shops.”  Shutting  up  the  grog  shops  will 
not  make  them  happy  or  hopeful;  what  they 
want  most  is  not  so  much  the  shutting  up  of  the 
old  ways  in  which  they  have  sought  relief  as  the 
opening  of  new  and  safer  ones.  A  little  personal 
kindness,  a  little  effort  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  their  life,  a  little  care  to  provide  them  with 
diversions  that  are  wholesome  and  elevating  will 
do  them  more  good  than  much  legislation  about 
liquor  selling.  This  is  work  that  costs — not  mon¬ 
ey,  but  what  most  men  are  less  willing  to  give 
than  money — time  and  patience  and  loving  vigi¬ 
lance  and  careful  thought.  It  does  not  cost  much 
to  m,ake  a  speech  in  a  temperance  meeting,  or  to 
pass  an  evening  in  a  bright  room  wearing  a  pret¬ 
ty  regalia  round  your  neck  and  singing  pleasant 
songs,  or  to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  your  vote  for 
the  prohibitory  candidate;  but  to  seek  out  the 
homes  of  the  wretched  and  to  contrive  ways  of 
making  them  happier, — this  does  cost  something. 
And  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Christ,  if  he 
were  on  the  earth,  would  he  working  in  this  way. 

We  have  been  witnessing  now  for  a  year  or  two 
some  wonderful  illustrations  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  kind  of  reform.  In  Michigan,  in  Ohio,  in 
Indiana,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York,  and 
throughout  New  England,  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  use  of  purely  moral  meas¬ 
ures  puts  to  shame  the  results  accomplished  by 
legal  and  forceful  measures.  Reynolds  and  Mur¬ 
phy  with  their  coadjutors  have  done  in  one  year 
more  to  suppress  intemperance  and  crime,  more 
to  shut  up  the  drinking  places,  than  has  been 
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done  by  law  in  ten  years.  The  most  stringent 
laws  often  fail  to  reduce  very  materially  the  sale 
of  liquors.  But  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  in  many 
neighborhoods  where  these  men  have  been  at 
work  the  saloons  by  scores  have  been  closed  for 
the  want  of  patronage.  And  when  we  read,  as 
we  have  read  in  recent  newspaper  statements, 
that  from  all  parts  of  the  state  of  Michigan  the 
officers  of  the  law  report  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  police  business;  that  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
has  declared  that  the  continuance  of  the  “  red- 

ribbon  ”  movement  would  result  in  so  reducing 

« 

the  criminal  trials  that  two  more  counties  might 
easily  be  added  to  his  district;  and  that  in  view 
of  this  very  fact  of  the  lessening  of  crime  in  the 
state  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Reynolds 
passed  both  houses  of  the  last  Michigan  legisla¬ 
ture  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  we  have  a  clear 
showing  of  what  can  be  done  by  moral  agencies 
toward  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  the 
evils  which  do  either  accompany  or  flow  there¬ 
from. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  HAUTEUR  IN  CHRISTIANS. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  delightful  essay  “  On  a  Certain 
Condescension  in  Foreigners,”  will  be  suggested 
by  our  title,  and  the  paternity  of  the  phrase  is 
confessed  without  shame.  The  trait  iu  foreigners 
of  which  the  author  of  the  “Biglow  Papers” 
writes  so  good  humoredly  is  not,  however,  very 
near  of  kin  to  that  peculiarity  of  some  Christians 
to  which  we  refer.  Condescension,  whether  gra¬ 
cious  or  ungracious — whether  proceeding  from 
a  calm  sense  of  superiority  or  from  a  lofty  sense 
of  duty — is  a  virtue  which  these  good  Christians, 
on  certain  occasions,  religiously  suppress.  They 
have  learned  how  to  preserve,  in  their  intercourse 
with  some  of  their  neighbors,  a  most  perpendic¬ 
ular  stiffness  and  a  most  inflexible  sternness. 

The  peculiarity  of  conduct  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  always  observable  in  these  Christians.  It 
is  only  in  their  intercourse  with  certain  persons 
that  you  notice  it.  Toward  the  great  majority  of 
their  fellow  men  they  are  gracious  enough,  but 
there  is  one  class  among  them  whom  they  always 
feel  bound  to  treat  with  great  severity. 

The  phenomenon  to  which  we  refer  will  be 
made  visible  by  an  example.  Two  ministers, 
whom  we  will  call  Sweet  and  Strong,  are 
crossing  one  of  the  Jersey  ferries  together  of  a 
Monday  morning.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  denomination.  Strong  is  a  Plittite,  let  us 
say,  and  Sweet  is  a  Hivite,  but  they  are  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  Strong  is  a  sincere  and 
straightforward  gentleman,  and  he  greets  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  he  knows  pleasantly  enough,  but  Sweet 
is  a  delightfully  affable  man;  he  seems  to  know 
half  the  people  he  meets,  and  he  has  a  most 
engaging  way  of  noticing  everybody,  and  making 
everybody  feel  that  he  is  the  very  soul  of  benignity 
and  good  fellowship.  Upon  this  happy  faculty 


of  Sweet,  Stronglooks  with  admiration.  “  What 
a  well  spokeu  fellow  he  is  !  ”  Strong  says  to  him¬ 
self.  “  No  wonder  the  Hivites  are  always  swarm¬ 
ing  if  their  ministers  are  all  like  him!  ” 

Presently  they  fenter  a  street  car  together  and 
are  seated,  when  a  sudden  and  alarming  change 
passes  upon  the  countenance  of  the  affable  man. 
Strong  looks  up  in  wonder  and  finds  Sweet 
directing  the  stiffest  and  most  peremptory  of 
nods  toward  a  passenger  opposite.  It  is  evident 
that  this  vis-a-vis,  whoever  he  is,  has  suddenly 
extracted  from  Sweet  all  the  kindliness  that  was 
in  him.  “  Talk  about  three-minute  freezers!  ” 
says  Strong  to  himself;  “here  is  a  man  that  has 
frozen  another  man  stiff  in  less  than  three 
seconds!  ”  Yet  the  stranger  does  not  look  like  a 
bad  man.  His  face  is  a  kindly  one;  his  eyes  are 
full  of  good  humor,  and  he  has  the  air  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  After  a  little  Strong  ventures  behind  his 
newspaper,  to  inquire  of  his  friend:  “  Who  is  that 
gentleman  opposite  ?  ”  “  That’s  Jones,”  answers 
Sweet  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “  Jones  of  St.  Bun- 
yan’s  church  ?  ”  persists  Strong.  “  Yes,”  replies 
Sweet,  and  the  reason  of  the  mysterious  iciness 
gradually  dawns  upon  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
Strong.  For  Jones  is  a  Hivite  minister  who  has 
ventured  to  differ  upon  a  question  of  church 
order  with  the  majority  of  the  Hivites.  He  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  an  earnest  and  godly  man ; 
he  agrees  with  his  brethren  in  nineteen  points  out 
of  twenty,  and  the  twentieth  point  seems  to  out¬ 
siders  rather  a  minute  one;  yet  because  of  his 
disagreement  with  them  in  this  small  matter  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  unable  to  treat  him  with 
decent  courtesy.  Whenever  he  steps  into  any 
company  of  them  the  conversation  is  hushed,  and 
a  sudden  chill  is  felt  in  the  room.  Men  who  have 
always  known  him  cast  sidelong  glances  at  him, 
and  speak  to  him,  if  they  address  him  at  all,  with 
ceremonious  coolness. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Sweet  treats  Jones, 
whom  he  once  knew  very  well,  with  such  marked 
hauteur.  And  as  Strong  ponders  the  unlovely 
spectacle,  be  thinks  of  all  the  people  whom  Sweet 
has  met  this  morning,  and  contrasts  his  treatment 
of  them  with  his  treatment  of  his  brother  Jones. 
There  was  Keene,  the  broker,  who  has  just  been 
engineering  a  corner  in  Northwestern — a  most 
rascally  operation.  Sweet  was  very  friendly  to 
him,  and  Keene  is  a  Hivite,  too.  There  was 
Briggs,  the  fancy  goods  dealer  who  has  failed 
five  times  within  five  years,  and  kept  his  carriage 
and  a  man  servant  and  two  maid  servants  all  the 
while, — Sweet  fairly  beamed  upon  him.  And  the 
bewildered  Strong  is  forced  to  confess  to  himself 
that  a  man  whose  heart  goes  out  with  such 
warmth  toward  dishonest  and  disreputable  fel¬ 
lows  like  Keene  and  Briggs,  yet  who  has  nothing 
but  sternness  and  severity  for  an  upright  and 
faithful  brother  in  the  ministry  who  ventures  to 
differ  with  him  on  a  small  matter  of  church  order, 
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is  a  man  whose  disposition  it  is  not,  after  all, 
worth  while  to  covet. 

We  know  that  this  story  is  true,  for  we  had  it 
from  the  lips  of  Strong  himself.  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  the  same  phenomenon  ourselves  in 
other  Christians  besides  Sweet,  and  in  other 
denominations  besides  the  Hivites.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  well  be  asked  of  these  Christians  whether 
in  thus  making  a  difference  of  religious  opinion 
a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of 
friendship,  and  in  treating  their  brethren  of  the 
same  communion  who  honestly  disagree  with 
them  about  certain  matters  of  doctrine  or  polity 
with  far  greater  severity  than  they  treat  notori¬ 
ous  malefactors,  they  are  not  falling  into  the 
error  of  those  who  tithed  garden  herbs  and 
neglected  weightier  matters. 

Now  that  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  almost  gone,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
some  abatement  of  the  odium  theologicum,  and 
some  recognition  of  the  fact' that  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  religious  opinion  need  not  give  rise  to 
suspicion  and  unfriendliness  ? 


THE  QUAKER  POET. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  month  has 
been  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
the  poet  Whittier.  The  tributes  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Literary  World  were  indications  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Whittier  is  held  by 
his  contemporaries;  and  the  banquet  in  Boston 
given  in  his  honor  to  the  contributors  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  brought  together  a  distinguished 
company. 

American  literature  is  fortunate  in  counting 
among  its  chief  poets  in  this  generation  such  men 
as  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Bryant  and  Low¬ 
ell — men  of  unstained  and  exemplary  character, 
who  by  their  virtues  as  well  as  by  their  genius 
have  won  the  honor  and  love  of  their  country¬ 
men.  It  is  no  light  obligation  that  we  owe  to 
them  for  having  established  so  close  a  relation  in 
our  thought  between  the  noble  art  of  poetry  and 
the  nobler  aims  of  morality.  The  charm  of  genius 
has  never  been  thrown  by  any  of  them  around 
vice  or  lawlessness;  they  have  drawn  us  by  their 
songs  into  no  ways  that  do  not  lead  upward. 
When  we  remember  the  kind  of  influence  that 
poets  have  sometimes  exerted  upon  the  morality 
of  their  period,  we  must  feel  that  in  this  we  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Of  all  our  poets,  not  one  has  gained  so  strong 
a  hold  as  Whittier  upon  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  rare  sim¬ 
plicity  and  nobility  of  his  character.  He  is  a 
man  of  whom  all  who  know  him  speak  in  the 
heartiest  praise.  His  neighbors  of  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury  joined  on  his  birthday  in  a  loving 
message  in  which  they  say  of  him:  “  The  warm 
interest  you  have  taken  in  every  good  work,  the 


wise  counsel  you  have  given,  and  your  kindly 
affection  for  all  have  made  you  dear  to  us;  and 
the  genial  humor  of  your  conversation  has  been 
to  our  hearts  the  oil  of  gladness.  The  beauty  of 
a  life  pure  and  true,  a  life  cousecrated  to  high 
and  holy  aims,  has  been  to  us  a  continual  inspi¬ 
ration  to  better  things.”  Happy  is  the  man 
whose  neighbors  can  truly  say  all  this  about  him! 
And  happy  is  the  people  whose  songs  are  made 
by  singers  of  pure  and  blameless  lives! 

The  life  of  the  man  does,  indeed,  give  shape 
and  quality  to  all  his  work.  His  poetry  reflects 
his  character.  He  has  a  quick  perception  of 
beauty  in  nature,  and  some  of  his  descriptions, 
notably  those  of  “  Snow  Bound,”  are  exquisite  in 
their  perfection.  But  it  is  the  broad  and  deep 
humanity  of  his  verse  that  has  clothed  it  with 
power.  The  quiet  joys  of  home,  the  grace  of 
childhood,  the  passion  for  liberty,  the  love  of 
country,  the  righteous  resentment  against  cruelty 
and  injustice — 

“  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love — ” 

all  these  have  found  voices  in  his  lyrics  that  will 
never  die.  The  measure  is  sometimes  rugged, 
and  the  phrase  homely,  but  the  thought  goes 
home  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  common  people 
hear  him  gladly.  They  know  what  he  means, 
for  he  interprets  to  them  their  own  best  thoughts. 

It  is  not  only  when  he  touches  the  common 
things  of  this  life  that  his  words  have  power;  his 
poems  of  religion  are  among  the  noblest  in  the 
language.  Devout  minds  in  the  generations  to 
come  will  more  and  more  find  use  for  such  hymns 
of  trust  and  hope  as  “The  Clear  Vision,”  “  The 
Answer,”  “The  Eternal  Goodness,”  “  Our  Mas¬ 
ter,”  “Thy  Psalm,”  and  “Thy  Will  be  Done.” 
In  such  peaceful  channels  the  current  of  his  song 
often  flows,  through  these  his  riper  years,  reflect¬ 
ing  in  its  quiet  depths  the  beauty  of  the  skies. 


PROVINCIALISM. 

The  tributes  paid  by  the  newspapers  and  by 
good  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  influence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  since 
he  has  been  prostrated  by  his  late  alarming  ill¬ 
ness  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  good  and 
influential  work  is  not  all  done  in  the  big  cities. 
There  are  very  few  newspapers  in  any  city  that 
have  been  more  widely  quoted  than  the  Spring- 
field  Republican,  or  that  have  had  more  to  do  in 
forming  public  opinion  in  this  country.  The 
metropolitan  contempt  for  provincial  journalism 
is  sensibly  abated  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Bowles’s 
newspaper  is  mentioned.  Of  course  a  daily  pa¬ 
per  in  a  small  city  must  be  somewhat  limited  in 
its  circulation;  its  local  constituency  is  not  large, 
and  it  has  not  the  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  possessed  by  the  met- 
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ropolitan  journals;  but  its  influence  may  be 
large  though  its  circulation  is  comparatively 
small. 

Sunday  Afternoon  has  not  failed  to  lay  to 
heart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  success  of  its 
neighbor.  We  hope  that  our  magazine  will  hold 
the  same  rank  among  the  monthlies  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  has  held  among  the  dailies;  and  if  it 
shall,  what  can  hinder  us  from  getting  not  only 
the  good  name  that  the  Republican  has  got,  but 
the  larger  audience  that  the  Republican,  iu  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  hope  to  get  ?  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  daily  journal  cannot  be  very  large  be¬ 
yond  its  own  immediate  neighborhood,  but  the 
case  is  entirely  different  with  a  monthly;  the 
public  can  be  supplied  with  a  monthly  as  prompt¬ 
ly  and  as  cheaply  if  it  is  published  in  Springfield 
as  if  it  is  published  in  New  York.  And  the 
embarrassment  of  riches  under  which  our  pig¬ 
eon-holes  already  groan,  being  burdened,  proves 
that  the  accident  of  place  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  good  literary  work  from  the 
best  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Our 
writers  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  West 
and  from  the  South;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  readers  should  not  be  found  in  all  these  quar¬ 
ters.  If  the  tone  of  the  magazine  were  provincial 
its  constituency  would  undoubtedly  be  provincial; 
but  the  questions  with  which  it  deals  are  not  local 
questions,  and  the  interests  which  it  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  are  not  local  interests.  We  trust  that  it 
will  be  found  tolerably  free  from  sectionalism  as 
well  as  from  sectarianism ;  and  that  it  will  prove 
itself  both  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  ideas 
and  in  its  work.  A  good  daily  newspaper  must 
needs  be  more  or  less  provincial,  for  its  function 
is  to  give  the  news  of  its  neighborhood ;  but  good 
literature  is  not  provincial,  neither  is  good  relig¬ 
ion,  and  the  magazine  that  is  devoted  to  them 
may  have  an  unlimited  field. 

We  should  be  glad,  of  course,  of  a  large  local 
audience;  but  the  whole  boundless  continent  be¬ 
longs  to  us  as  much  as  to  anybody,  and  we  mean 
to  take  possession  of  our  share  of  it. 


While  the  artist  is  painting  in  his  background 
the  premature  critic  is  sometimes  heard  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  somberness  of  the  picture.  Those 
who  have  adopted  this  method  in  judging  of  Mr. 
Habberton’s  story,  will  probably  get  a  little  light 
on  its  meaning  in  the  current  installment.  The 
problem  of  Walter  Brown’s  experience  could  nev¬ 
er  have  been  worked  out  without  the  use  of  the 
materials  that  were  made  ready  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter.  The  motive  of  the  writer  in  putting  Brown 
into  such  an  environment  will  now  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Articles  that  give  evidence,  in  the  dinginess 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  and  in 
their  generally  disheveled  and  discouraged  look, 


that  they  have  been  the  rounds  of  the  other 
magazines,  are  not  nearly  so  sure  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  reading  hereabouts  as  those  that  indicate 
a  more  recent  origin  and  a  fresher  treatment. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  this  country  is  split 
into  several  belligerent  factions,  the  warfare 
between  which  has  been  about  as  sharp  as  any 
that  sectarianism  has  produced  in  America.  But 
during  the  last  month  a  Diet  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  representatives  from  nearly  all  the 
sections  of  the  church;  and  though  the  discussions 
covered  most  of  the  points  of  controversy  among 
Lutherans,  the  papers  read  were  so  judiciofls  and 
conciliatory  in  their  tone,  and  the  debates  were 
conducted  with  such  fairness  and  courtesy  that  a 
great  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
reconciliation  and  reunion.  As  the  Lutheran 
Observer  says : 

“The  many  points  upon  which  all  parties  in 
the  Church  agree,  and  the  few  upon  which  they 
disagree,  were  so  strikingly  brought  out  in  the 
papers  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed, 
that  the  margin  of  difference  became  exceedingly 
narrow  lor  Christian  men  to  stand  upon  and  jus¬ 
tify,  before  God  and  man,  the  division  of  our 
Church  into  separate  bodies.” 

Most^of  the  points  that  separate  not  only  the 
different  wings  of  the  sects,  but  the  sects  them¬ 
selves,  are  of  this  character;  and  a  frank  and 
respectful  conference  about  these  differences 
would  often  serve  to  establish  fraternal  relations 
between  parties  that  are  in  bitter  strife.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
religious  controversy  do  not  know  the  opinions  of 
those  against  whom  they  are  contending.  The 
leaders  in  these  sectarian  conflicts  always  mis¬ 
represent  the  opinions  of  their  opponents ;  the  rank 
and  file  are  always  fighting  on  false  issues.  A 
full  explanation  of  the  exact  difference  between 
the  contending  parties, — of  the  beliefs  and  pur¬ 
poses  and  aims  of  each, — would  put  a  speedy  end 
to  many  divisions  in  the  church.  And  we  trust 
that  the  Lutheran  Diet  will  be  only  the  first  of 
many  similar  attempts  on  the  part  of  divided  be¬ 
lievers  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding. 

At  the  dedication  of  Dr.  Allon’s  new  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  London  the  other  day  several 
interesting  things  happened.  Mr.  Gladstone  at¬ 
tended  the  morning  service,  (at  which  Dr.  Dale 
was  the  preacher)  and  at  its  close  was  shown 
over  the  building.  This  is  only  significant  as  a 
slight  indication  of  the  cordial  feeling  of  the 
English  Liberal  leader  toward  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists.  The  connection  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Non¬ 
conformists  is  likely  to  become  still  more  intimate 
in  the  politics  of  the  near  future.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  was  also  present  and  spoke  at  a  collation 
served  in  the  Sunday-school  room;  and  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  TV.  H.  Fremantle,  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  of  eminence,  in  a  speech  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  expressed  the  hope  “that  the  day  would 
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come  when  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  who 
were  now  educated  side  by  side  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  would  minister  side  by  side  in  life,  and 
lie  side  by  side  in  their  graves.”  Dr.  Allon 
stated  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  would  have 
been  present  to  take  part  in  the  service,  if  he  had 
not  been  detained  in  his  bed  by  illness.  The  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Dean  Stanley’s  purpose  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  himself  invited  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoughton,  one  of  the  leading  Congregational 
pastors,  to  preach  in  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  Dr.  Caird,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  has  preached  already  in  the  same 
historic  sanctuary  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Dean.  Such  things  once  done  cannot  easily  be 
undone,  and  Dissent  may  well  hold  up  its  head 
when  its  ministers  are  invited  to  preach  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

“Ido  not  want  the  walls  of  separation  between 
different  orders  of  Christians  to  be  destroyed,” 
said  Rowland  Hill,  “but  only  lowered,  that  we 
may  shake  hands  a  little  easier  over  them.” 
The  sentiment  is  popular.  And  many  of  those 
who  endorse  it  are  desirous  that  the  walls  should 
be  kept  high  enough,  so  that  in  the  operation  of 
shaking  hands  over  them,  they  may  give  the 
elbows  of  their  fellow-Christians  a  sharp  rap  now 

and  then. 

* 

“  They  will  not  come  to  church,  but  they  will 
go  to  the  mission  room.”  This  is  the  argument 
which  is  always  used  by  the  apostles  of  an  as¬ 
sorted  Christianity  concerning  those  whom  they 
are  pleased  to  call  “the  masses ’’—the  un¬ 
churched  multitudes  of  our  cities.  Why  will 
they  not  come  to  your  church  ?  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  its  structure,  or  its  appointments,  that 
hinders  the  people  who  most  need  its  advantages 
from  entering  it,  you  had  better  burn  it  up  at  once 
and  build  a  church  to  which  they  will  come. 
What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  was  your 
church  built  for  ?  But  it  is  not  the  edifice  that 
keeps  these  people  away.  They  have  no  consti¬ 
tutional  antipathy  to  comfort  nor  to  beauty. 
Neither  is  it  the  distance.  Multitudes  of  them 
pass  your  church  doors  every  Sunday.  There 
are  three  reasons  why  they  do  not  come.  In  the 
first  place,  your  method  of  distributing  the  sit¬ 
tings  is  probably  such  that  no  poor  person  can 
accept  a  place  in  it  without  advertising  his 
poverty.  If  there  are  free  sittings  or  cheap  sit¬ 
tings  they  are  in  the  most  undesirable  position 
of  the  bouse.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  land,  any  person  can  tell  on  look¬ 
ing  at  a  diagram  of  the  floor  where  the  rich  peo¬ 
ple  will  sit,  and  where  the  poor  people  will  sit. 
In  the  second  place  you  turn  your  Sunday  assem¬ 
blies  into  full-dress  rehearsals,  and  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  put  to  shame  by  the  contrast  between 
their  plain  raiment  and  your  finery.  In  the 
third  place  you  take  precious  little  pains  to  make 


them  feel  that  you  want  them  to  come.  Your 
method  of  disposing  of  your  pews  and  your  style 
of  dressing  in  church  are  in  themselves  pretty 
distinct  notices  to  them  that  they  are  not  wanted; 
your  treatment  of  them  when  they  do  come  in  is 
not  always  so  cordial  as  to  give  them  a  different 
impression.  If  you  all,  good  Christians,  wanted 
these  poor  people  to  come  to  your  church,  and 
would  make  such  regulations  as  to  its  occupancy, 
and  adopt  such  habits  and  manners  when  you  wor¬ 
ship  in  it,  as  would  clearly  signify  that  fact  to 
them,  you  could  get  them  into  your  churches 
much  more  easily  than  you  can  get  them  into 
your  mission  rooms.  By  so  doing  you  would 
Christianize  your  churches,  which  are  now  in 
large  measure  pagan.  When  the  churches  are 
once  Christianized,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  “  the  masses”  to  attend  them.  And  it  is 
at  least  an  open  question  whether  a  good  share  of 
the  time  and  energy  that  is  now  given  to  outside 
efforts  of  evangelization  would  not  be  more 
wisely  expended  in  getting  the  churches  into 
such  a  condition  that  the  poor  will  attend  them. 
A  Christianity  that  is  based  upon  caste  is  not 
worth  propagating. 

Dr.  Eggleston’s  “  Church  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor”  in  Brooklyn  is  doing  a  work  somewhat 
unique  but  altogether  praiseworthy.  The  church 
stands  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  Lee  Avenue 
church,  whose  Sunday-school  was  once  so 
famous;  and  under  Dr.  Eggleston’s  administra¬ 
tion  the  glory  which  had  departed  from  the 
Sunday-school  is  coming  back  again.  More  than 
one  thousand  children  are  now  upon  its  roll.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  enterprise  is  the  “  Endea¬ 
vor  Club,”  designed  “for  the  amusement  and 
profit  of  young  men.”  The  club  has  a  library  of 
eight  hundred  volumes,  and  in  the  rooms  that  it  oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  church  various  games  and  diversions 
are  furnished,  the  chief  attraction  being  a  shoot- 
ing  gallery.  And  this  is  the  way  the  Doctor 
talks  about  it: 

“  It  is  proper  that  a  church  should  save  men 
by  hook  and  by  crook.  No  man  dealing  with 
young  men  in  the  perils  of  a  great  city  should 
stand  on  the  manner  of  saving  them.  Dr.  John 
Hall  says,  I  know,  that  it  is  no  more  the  business 
of  a  church  to  furnish  amusements  than  to  keep 
a  grocery.  Very  good.  If  my  young  men  could 
only  be  saved  by  my  keeping  a  grocery,  I  would 
open  one  to-morrow — a  dry  grocery,  I  mean.” 

We  have  heard,  by  the  way,  of  churches  that 
did  “  keep  grocery,”  in  a  small  way,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  poor.  And  it  did  not  seem  to  damage 
their  religion  in  the  least. 

Desperate  maladies  sometimes  justify  des¬ 
perate  remedies,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  relief  which  Mr.  Edward  Kimball  is  now 
affording  some  of  the  debt  burdened  churches. 
The  high-pressure  method  resorted  to  in  securing 
pledges  for  the  payment  of  these  debts  (for  they 
are  only  paid  in  promises)  is  not  a  wholesome 
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method.  It  is  hard  enough,  in  these  days,  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  that  are  delib¬ 
erately  assumed ;  how  hard  it  will  he  to  collect 
some  of  these  notes  that  have  been  made  under 
great  excitement,  the  churches  will  find  when 
the  notes  come  to  maturity.  The  only  principle 
on  which  such  proceedings  can  be  commended  is 
that  on  which  a  pint  of  whiskey  is  sometimes 
given  to  a  man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  rattle¬ 
snake. 

Me.  Moody  seems  to  be  no  less  successful  as  an 
itinerant  than  as  a  local  preacher.  Instead  of 
devoting  the  best  part  of  the  season  to  one  city 
he  is  passing  rapidly  through  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  this  winter,  tarrying  not  more  than  a  month 
in  a  state.  Having  given  October  to  Vermont, 
November  to  New  Hampshire,  and  December  to 
Rhode  Island,  liis  pulpit  will  remain  through 
January  in  Hartford,  and  through  February  in 
Springfield.  From  every  quarter  come  reports 
of  his  success  not  only  in  uniting  the  churches, 
but  also  in  gathering  into  his  meetings  large 
numbers  of  the  people  who  never  attend  the 
churches.  The  rare  common  sense  of  the  man, 
his  straightforward  earnestness  and  manliness, 
and  his  unaffected  and  sincere  piety  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  good  people  every  where. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  is  responsible  for  the  his¬ 
torical  statement  that  “  everywhere  the  co-ordi¬ 
nating  powers  land  on  the  bioplasmic  shore,  each 
with  a  constitution  drawn  up  beforehand  in  the 
cabin  of  its  Mayflower.”  Bioplasm  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cook,  viscid,  or  glue-like,  and 
always  in  motion,  we  should  think  that  the  “  co¬ 
ordinating  powers  ”  would  find  it  difficult  to 
land. 

Sitting  Bull  does  not  seem  inclined  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  sedentary  attitude,  even  in  Canada.  He 
has  arisen  again,  and  is  preparing  for  a  raid  over 
the  border.  So  we  may  as  well  make  ready  for 
another  Indian  war  in  the  Spring,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  more  bloody  page  to  our  chapter  of 
atrocities. 

More  justice  for  the  life  insurance  wreckers. 
Dr.  Lambert,  late  President  of  the  Popular  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  goes  to  prison 
for  five  years,  Mr.  Wetmore  of  the  Security 
for  one  year,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Hartford 
has  returned  a  true  bill  against  four  of  the  late 
managers  of  the  Charter  Oak  Company  of  that 
city,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  policy  holders. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  little  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
eighth  commandment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
lesson  taught  them  will  be  laid  to  heart  by  all 
the  managers  of  trust  funds. 

The  horrors  of  the  Indian  famine  are  abating, 
thanks  to  the  splendid  charity  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies.  The  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 


sufferers  received  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Lon¬ 
don  now  amounts  to  nearly  $2,500,000.  But  is 
not  this  whole  proceeding  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy  and  the  laws  of  natural 
selection  ?  What  business  have  these  British 
philanthropists  to  interfere  with  the  workings  of 
natural  causes  ?  If  it  is  wrong  to  be  influenced 
by  considerations  of  humanity  in  regulating  the 
price  of  labor,  why  is  it  not  wrong  to  be  moved 
by  the  same  considerations  to  keep  laborers  alive 
when  they  are  starving  ?  Would  not  the  death  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  in  India 
have  the  effect  to  raise  wages  in  that  country  ? 
Is  not  this  Mansion  House  fund  a  palpable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  working  of  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ?  Where  are  the  apostles  of 
laissez-faire ?  And,  passing  from  political  econ¬ 
omy  to  evolution,  what  guaranty  have  we  that 
the  race  will  be  properly  developed,  if  those 
whom  nature  selects  for  destruction  are,  by  our 
charity,  kept  alive?  Does  it  not  look,  after  all, 
as  though  natural  law  were  an  insufficient  guide 
in  human  affairs  ?  That  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  retribution  may  well  be  admitted, 
but  for  the  work  of  salvation  it  is  altogether  in¬ 
adequate.  The  bringing  in  of  a  benevolent  will 
and  of  a  better  hope  are  sometimes  imperative. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  and  the  overtures  of  Turkey 
for  peace  precipitate  the  diplomatic  crisis  which 
the  uncertainty  of  the  struggle  has  postponed. 
Russia  appears  to  be  in  no  mood  to  accept  of  inter¬ 
vention  nor  even  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  And  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  the  demands 
of  Russia  will  be,  nor  whether  England  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  them.  Doubtless  the  independence  of 
Roumania  and  Servia  will  be  insisted  on,  and  some 
larger  liberties  for  the  other  Christian  provinces. 
The  freedom  of  the  Straits  and  a  slice  of  Arme¬ 
nia  will  also  be  demanded.  The  effect  must  be 
greatly  to  cripple  Turkey,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  ultimate  political  extinction.  And 
this  is  a  result  not  greatly  to  he  lamented.  The 
Turk  in  Europe  for  five  centuries  has  been  an 
alien  power,  an  irreducible  tumor,  a  chronic 
inflammation.  He  cannot  be  assimilated  with 
the  populations  that  by  sheer  brute  force  he 
dominates,  nor  they  with  him;  neither  can  he  be 
made  over.  Corruption  and  brutality  are  organic 
in  his  religious  system.  Polygamy  and  slavery 
are  essential  elements  of  his  faith.  They  are  not 
accidents  of  Mohammedanism  as  they  were  of 
Christianity;  they  are  part  of  its  substance.  And 
a  people  in  whose  religion  polygamy  and  slavery 
are  cardinal  principles  is  a  people  that  cannot  be 
reformed,  and  that  must  wax  worse  and  worse 
continually.  Between  these  Turks  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  inhabiting  the  lands  over  which  they 
rule  there  can  be  no  peace ;  the  only  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question  is  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe  or  the  destruction  of  their 
political  power.  This  would  have  been  done  long 
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ago  but  for  the  steady  intervention  of  England 
in  their  behalf.  And  while  the  motives  of  Russia  in 
assailing  Turkey  at  this  time  have  been  very  little 
better  than  the  motives  of  England  in  defending 
her  in  the  past;  while  the  zeal  of  Russia  for  the 
faith  is  far  less  strenuous  than  the  desire  to  find 
an  outlet  for  commerce  and  a  vent  for  political 
fermentations  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  yet  no  doubt  Russia  is  the  rod  chosen  by 
Providence  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Turks; 
and  we  may  trust  that,  if  the  rod  is  not  broken 
in  the  process,  it  will  be  limbered  not  a  little. 
The  issue  of  the  conflict  can  hardly  fail  to  render 
Russia  more  pliant  to  the  influences  of  Western 
Christianity.  After  punishing  the  Turks  for  their 
intolerance  the  Holy  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
will  be  constrained  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
abatement  of  her  own. 

The  surrender  of  President  MacMahon  to  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
happily  ends  a  protracted  crisis,  in  which  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
licans  have  won  for  them  the  respect  even 
of  their  enemies.  The  new  Cabinet,  of  which 
M.  Dufaure  is  the  leader,  is  composed  of  able 
and  distinguished  men.  M.  Waddington,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  Protestant,  and 
his  appointment  is  a  notice  to  the  clerical  party 


that  France  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  revolution¬ 
ary  schemes  of  the  Ultramontanists. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  France  are  just  now  taking  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  Protestantism.  The  Protestant 
church  in  France  has  been  so  weak  that  it  has 
scarcely  served  as  a  middle  term  between  Ro¬ 
manism  and  atheism.  Those  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  abandoned  the  church  because  they 
could  no  longer  adopt  its  dogmas,  have  generally 
lapsed  at  once  into  infidelity.  But  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  Catholics  have  lately  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  alternative  of  a  religion 
that  makes  war  on  civilization  is  not  necessarily 
irreligion,  but  a  reformed  religion.  As  educated 
men  they  know  that  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  the  present  day  can  only  be 
maintained  by  force;  as  statesrrfen  they  see  that 
a  people  without  a  religion  is  no  better  off  than  a 
people  with  a  bad  religion.  Religious  reform 
begins  to  look  to  them  like  a  political  as  well  as 
an  ethical  necessity.  The  fact  that  the  recent 
crisis  in  France  was  almost  purely  the  work  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  all  whose  power  is  used  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  will  have  its 
weight  with  men  of  this  type.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  those  who  have  openly  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Protestants  is  M.  Jules  Favre. 
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Of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook’s  “  Biology  ”  we  have 
given  our  readers  the  advantage  of  a  review  in 
the  body  of  the  magazine  by  a  writer  who  is  at 
once  competent  and  friendly.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  important  exceptions  are  taken  to  Mr. 
Cook’s  positions,  and  that  some  serious  aud 
scarcely  excusable  errors  are  exposed.  Those 
who  are  keeping  up  with  the  criticism  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  are  aware  that  the  jidgments  of  Professor 
Bowne  are  quite  as  favorable  as  those  pronounced 
by  scholars  in  general  upon  the  products  of  the 
“  Monday  Lectureship.”  Mr.  Cook  is  credited 
with  doing  good  work  in  some  directions,  but  he 
is  convicted  of  so  many  gross  and  palpable  in¬ 
accuracies  that  the  contrast  implied  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  fling  at  the  “  small  philosophers  ”  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  its  sharpness. 

In  this  new  volume,1  the  questionable  innova¬ 
tion  of  printing  the  words  “Applause,”  “Sensa¬ 
tion,”  etc.,  introduced  by  the  stenographer  in  his 
newspaper  report,  is  adhered  to;  and  the  same 
explanation  of  it  is  given  which  was  vouchsafed 
in  the  volume  on  “Biology.”  Mr.  Cook’s  audi¬ 

1  Transcendentalism :  With  Preludes  on  Current 
Events.  By  Joseph  Cook.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 


ences  “  included  in  large  numbers,”  it  is  said, 
“  representatives  of  the  broadest  scholarship,  the 
profoundest  philosophy,  the  acutest  scientific  re¬ 
search,  and  generally  of  the  finest  intellectual 
culture  of  Boston  aud  New  England,  and  it  has 
seemed  admissible  to  allow  the  larger  assembly 
to  which  these  Lectures  are  now  addressed  to 
know  how  they  were  received  by  such  audiences 
as  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  delivered.” 
In  the  light  of  this  statement  some  of  these 
bracketed  verdicts  of  the  highest  Bostonian  cul¬ 
ture  read  curiously.  “  Not  long  ago,”  says  the 
lecturer,  “  I  was  in  a  suffocated  tenement  house 
where  five  or  six  points  on  which  I  could  put  my 
hand  were  in  boldest  violation  of  the  laws  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this 
city  to  see  executed.”  This  statement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  “applause.”  Whether  it  was  the 
filthy  tenement  house  or  the  inefficient  Board  of 
Health  that  the  “  finest  intellectual  culture  ”  of 
Boston  applauded,  we  do  not  know.  The  lecturer 
asks  this  question:  “  Are  the  self-evident,  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal  ideas  of  the  mind  derived 
solely  from  experience,  or  are  they  a  part  of  the 
original  furniture  of  the  soul,  not  derived  at  all 
from  sensuous  impressions?”  The  question  is 
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greeted  with  applause.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no 
means  a  question  that  is  answered  by  asking  it 
we  do  not  understand  the  cheering.  Was  it  the 
novelty  or  the  intrepidity  of  the  inquiry  that 
stirred  the  audience ?  The  statement  that  “the 
mythical  theory  has  been  rejected  by  every  man 
of  education,  yet  New  York  lips  teach  it  here  in 
Modern  Athens!  ”  is  received  with  “applause.” 
Of  course  it  is  the  dig  at  New  York  rather  than 
the  teaching  of  an  exploded  theory  that  the 
“  finest  intellectual  culture  of  Boston  and  New 
England”  here  endorses.  A  statement  is  also 
cheered  concerning  the  prevalence  of  Christian 
transcendentalism  in  Germany,  which,  we  are 
assured  upon  the  highest  authority,  is  utterly  in¬ 
accurate  and  misleading.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the 
representatives  of  “  the  profoundest  philosophy 
and  the  acutest  scientific  research”  that  ap¬ 
plauded  this  statement!  On  the  whole  the  utility 
of  this  new  method  of  punctuation  does  not  seem 
to  be  made  out.  It  is  a  Boston  notion  that  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  largely  exported.  And  we  im¬ 
agine  that  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Preaching  ”  hits  the  truth  about  these 
marks  of  demonstration  much  more  accurately 
than  the  “Publisher’s  Note”  does,  when  he 
says:  “I  have  seen  a  multitude  of  preachers 
gathered  together  to  listen  to  one  who  expounded 
scientific  theories  upon  the  religious  side,  and 
making  the  hall  ring  with  vociferous  applause  of 
statements  which  might  he  true  or  not,  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  whose  truth  they  had  not  examined,  aud 
in  which  it  certainly  toas  not  the  truth  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  help  their  side  of  the  argument  that  they 
applauded.” 

By  this  intensity  of  partisanship  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  at  Tremont  Temple  is  sadly  descredited. 
The  assertion  is  constantly  reiterated  that  these 
discussions  are  pure  and  exact  science;  yet  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conducted  is  by  no  means 
the  scientific  spirit.  The  lecturer  in  a  frenzy 
paces  the  rostrum,  defying  Boston,  defying  the 
liberals,  defying  the  ages,  defjdng  everything 
and  everybody  that  will  not  agree  with  him. 
The  language  of  defiance  is  not  the  language  of 
science.  And  while  persons  of  intelligence  and 
self-control  may  reap  considerable  benefit  from 
these  lectures,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  this  good  is  not  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  harm  that  must  result  from  the 
heating  of  men’s  passions  and  the  closing  of  their 
minds  against  the  truth. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  volume  might 
fairly  belong  to  a  discussion  of  “  Transcendent¬ 
alism.”  The  rest  of  the  hook  is  a  criticism  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  a  re¬ 
statement  of  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical  faith.  The  criticism  of  Parker 
is,  on  the  whole,  thorough  and  successful.  Par¬ 
ker  was  an  incisive  hut  not  a  comprehensive 
thinker,  and  plenty  of  infirm  propositions  can  be 


extracted  from  his  writings.  The  inconsistency 
and  incouclusiveness  of  much  of  his  teaching  is 
well  exhibited.  Yet  in  the  course  of  his  criticism 
Mr.  Cook  more  than  once  exposes  himself  to  the 
same  strictures  that  he  visits  upon  Parker.  Par¬ 
ker  taught  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  fact  of  immortality.  Cook  says  that  only 
a  slovenly  scholarship  could  use  the  word  “in¬ 
tuitive”  in  that  connection.  We  have  an  “in¬ 
stinctive”  expectation  of  immortality,  he  says, 
but  not  an  intuition  of  it.  We  turn  back  three 
pages  and  find  this  statement:  “  Parker  strangely 
overlooked  the  fact  that  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  sin  as  a  fact  in  our  personal  expe¬ 
rience.”  To  speak  of  a  fact  of  experience  as 
being  intuitively  known  would  seem  to  be  quite 
as  slovenly  scholarship  as  to  confound  intuition 
with  instinct.  Parker  taught  that  the  divine 
existence  is  an  intuitive  truth.  Cook  says  that 
this,  again,  is  “  slovenly  scholarship.”  “To  me 
the  divine  existence  is  evident,  but  it  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  self-evident.  It  is  evident  by 
only  one  step  of  reasoning,  and  is  the  highest  of 
derivative,  but  is  not  really  a  primitive  first 
truth  or  axiomatic  fact.  It  is  as  sure  as  any  axiom ; 
but  it  is  not  an  axiom  that  God  is.”  But  in  one 
of  his  lectures  on  the  atonement,  Mr.  Cook  lays 
this  down  as  an  axiom:  “  It  is  self-evident  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  God.”  It  is  self-evident, 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Cook,  that  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  from  one  whose  existence  is  not  self-evident. 

The  lecture  on  “  The  Final  Permanence  of 
Moral  Character  ”  is  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
the  book.  Some  things  are  here  said  that  go 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  question  now  so 
prominently  before  the  religious  public  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  retribution.  The  terribleness,  and 
in  many  cases,  the  finality  of  this  retribution  is 
made  but  too  plain  in  view  of  the  laws  whose 
working  Mr.  Cook  here  points  out. 

We  have  by  no  means  indicated  all  the  faults 
of  this  book  nor  have  we  pointed  out  all  its  merits. 
Some  true  things  are  strongly  put,  and  the  dis¬ 
criminating  reader  may  find  no  little  profit  in 
these  discussions;  but  the  man  who  accepts 
Mr.  Cook’s  speculations  as  the  final  philosophy 
of  Christianity,  should  not  tarry  long  upon  the 
earth  if  he  does  not  wish  to  change  his  mind. 

The  well-grounded  orthodox  theologian  will 
read  Dr.  Hedge’s  latest  volume  of  essays1  with  a 
mixture  of  emotions.  He  will  not  find  it  difficult 
reading;-  the  depths  of  thought  are  sounded  but 
not  roiled  by  the  plummet  of  this  philosopher. 
That  clear  thinking  for  which  in  these  days  there 
sometimes  is  vociferous  demand  characterizes  all 
these  discussions.  In  his  criticisms  of  the  views 
of  others  and  in  his  statement  of  his  own,  Dr. 

1  Ways  of  the  Spirit  and  Other  Essays.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  Henry  Hedge.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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Hedge  easily  succeeds  in  making  himself  under¬ 
stood  by  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  he  is  treating.  Neither  will  the 
disciple  of  Hodge  or  of  Park  find  fault  with  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Hedge  writes.  The  temper  is 
always  that  of  a  philosopher  and  never  that  .of  a 
partisan.  Neither  will  the  just  critic  complain  of 
any  lack  of  unity  in  this  volume;  for  though  it 
modestly  takes  its  name  from  the  title  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  collection  of  essays,  there  is  a  real 
progress  of  thought  in  it;  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  are  not  simply  mechanical. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  book  will  furnish  the 
intelligent  believer  in  the  system  known  as  evan¬ 
gelical  with  a  variety  of  sensations.  He  will 
sometimes  find  statements  and  arguments  which, 
as  coming  from  an  eminent  Unitarian  teacher  like 
Dr.  Hedge,  will  startle  him  by  their  agreement 
with  his  own  opinions  concerning  matters  in 
which,  as  he  has  always  supposed,  there  is  be¬ 
tween  his  own  belief  and  that  of  the  Unitarians 
the  most  thorough  disagreement;  and,  at  other 
times,  he  will  find  theories  distinctly  avowed, 
that  will  seem  to  him  to  undermine  all  religion  if 
not  all  morality.  In  the  essay  on  “  The  Way  of 
Historic  Christianity,”  for  example,  he  will  be 
astonished  to  find  Dr.  Hedge  defending  those  ear¬ 
liest  doctrinal  decisions, of  the  Church  “which 
assert  the  deity  of  Christ,”  and  maintaining  that 
“  the  deepest  conscience  and  truest  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  century  were  with  this  doc¬ 
trine  and  for  it . It  brought  the  indi¬ 

vidual  heart  and  mind  into  close,  immediate  and 
even  sensible  communion  with  God ;  it  made  the 
Church  the  veritable  kingdom  of  God  to  believ¬ 
ers . It  was  not  enough  in  rude  ages 

to  be  intellectually  assured  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  system  of  faith  and  practice;  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  God  historically  present  and 
verbally  speaking  to  the  soul . No¬ 

where,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  guiding  providence 
of  God  in  history  more  conspicuous  than  it  is  in 
the  wording  of  the  final  dictum  of  the  Councils 

respecting  the  nature  of  Christ . 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  decided  that  Christ  was 
one  with  God  in  substance;  that  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  reaffirmed  this  consubstantiality  and  applied 
it  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  Ephesus  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  in  Christ  two  natures  unite  in  one 
person;  and,  finally,  at  Chalcedon  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that,  though  the  person  be  one,  the  natures 
remain  two  natures  still.  This  was  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  Atlianasian  orthodoxy  over  the  heresies 
opposed  to  it.  It  was  well  for  the  church  and 
well  for  humanity  that  this  view  prevailed  as 
against  the  Arian  and  against  the  Monophysite. 
Both  these  doctrines  flout  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 
The  Monophysite  perceived  only  deity  in  Christ. 
The  Arian  saw  neither  God  nor  man  but  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  being  who  is  different  from  both, — a 


sheer  invention,  an  unintelligible  ghostly  chimera, 
whom  one  can  neither  repose  in  as  true  God  nor 
sympathize  with  as  genuine  man.  The  Atliana- 
sian  doctrine  preserves  the  humanity  intact,  and 
even  guards  it  w  ith  jealous  care,  leaving  me  at 
liberty,  as  my  spiritual  wants  or  mental  habits 
incline,  to  fasten  on  the  human  or  divine — the 
hypostatic  union.” 

Such  unqualified  avowals  as  these  should  and 
probably  wall  astound  some  orthodox  Protestants. 
But  the  concessions  thus  made  will  lose  much  of 
their  significance  to  these  readers,  when  a  page 
or  two  further  on  they  find  mariolatry  defended 
with  the  same  arguments  that  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  support  of  the  historic  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  deity.  “  It  was  no  heathen  god¬ 
dess  which  the  Church  adored  in  the  person  of 
Mary ;  no  imperfect  creature  disfigured  by  human 
frailties  and  passion,  but  the  very  beauty  of 
holiness;  a  faultless  image  invested — so  far  as  the 
mind  of  that  age  could  apprehend  them — with  the 
veritable  attributes  of  Deity.  Practically  it  wras 
God  himself  whom  the  mariolater  addressed,— 
the  Eternal  with  a  tenderer  name  and  more  intel¬ 
ligible  accidents  and  more  defined  personality. 

.  .  .  .  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Almighty 

had  purposely  shrouded  himself  behind  this  efful¬ 
gent  image,  and  thrust  it  ostensibly  forth  as  the 
fittest  demonstration  and  truest  embodiment  of 
those  attributes  of  divinity  which  it  most  con¬ 
cerned  the  popular  mind  to  believe  and  to  cher¬ 
ish.” 

These  passages,  to  which  many  similar  ones 
might  be  added,  will  show  the  inclusiveness  of 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Hedge.  That  comprehen¬ 
sion  which  the  English  Broad  Churchmen  affect 
is  fully  attained  by  this  philosopher.  To  the 
truths  contained  in  conflicting  systems  he  aims  to 
do  full  justice.  Nothing  in  his  sight  is  common 
or  unclean.  He  speaks  with  respect  of  opinions 
and  systems  that  most  of  his  co-religionists  are 
wont  to  treat  with  contempt.  Thorough-going 
Unitarians  will  agree  with  thorough-going  Presby¬ 
terians  in  rejecting  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Hedge. 
His  liberal  judgments  are  the  fruit  of  two  beliefs. 
He  is  an  evolutionist,  and  an  optimist.  As  an 
evolutionist  he  finds  that  “  the  course  of  events 
is  a  necessary,  not  a  fortuitous  succession,  and 
the  march  of  humanity  through  the  nations  and 
the  ages  a  series  of  progressive  developments.” 
Consequently  that  wffiich  others  denounce  as 
wholly  evil  he  teaches  himself  to  regard  as  an 
incomplete  good.  Indeed  there  is  in  his  theory 
no  absolute  evil.  “  What  we  call  evil,  therefore, 
the  evil  of  our  experience,  wffien  referred  to  its 
source,  has  precisely  the  same  character  with 
that  which  we  call  good.  If  God  is  good,  and  if 
all  that  is  proceeds  from  him,  there  is  no  evil. 
Suffering,  privation,  distress  of  every  kind;  but 
no  evil.  All  is  good  in  its  origin  and  purpose, 
and  must  eventually  approve  itself  as  good  in 
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human  experience.”  It  is  a  most  resolute  opti¬ 
mism.  “  Whatever  is,  is  right.”  Whatever  was, 
was  good.  The  historic  doctrine  of  Christ’s  deity 
was;  therefore  it  was  good — for  those  who  formu¬ 
lated  it,  at  any  rate.  Dr.  Hedge  must  also  admit 
that  it  is  good  to-day  for  those  who  believe  it. 
And  would  not  this  reasoning  encourage  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  belief  which  has  proved  itself  so 
persistent  as  this — a  belief  whose  hold  upon  the 
thought  of  Christendom  has  scarcely  been  shaken 
by  centuries  of  criticism,  gives  some  token  of  be¬ 
ing  part  of  the  final  philosophy?  “  Christianity,” 
says  Dr.  Hedge,  “maybe  regarded  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  religion  of  man.”  What  then  is  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  Christianity  ?  Perhaps  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  that' that  view  of  his  nature  which  was  af¬ 
firmed  so  strongly  and  with  such  beneficent  re¬ 
sults  by  the  early  councils  is  a  view  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  outgrown;  that  there  is  just  as 
much  need  of  “  a  God  historically  present  ”  as 
there  ever  was.  Indeed  Dr.  Hedge  admits  that 
the  two  religions,  as  he  calls  them — the  legal  and 
the  liberal  religion — will  continue  to  exist  side  by 
side.  “Neither  is  best  and  neither  is  sufficient 
in  itself.  Both  are  necessary,  and  both  are  par¬ 
tial,  and  both  are  permanent  types.  Each  is  the 
other’s  complement,  and  neither  could  be  missed 
without  loss  to  the  world.  Both  will  continue  to 
exist  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  now.  I 
have  no  misgivings  respecting  the  cause  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Christianity,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
churches  that  embody  it.  If  these  fail  other 
communions  will  arise  in  their  places,  or  legal 
communions  will  enlarge  themselves  to  receive 
this  element.  The  gospel  has  this  side;  human 
nature  has  this  side;  and  both  will  be  sure  to  find 
expression.  I  have  no  misgivings  about  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  I  rejoice  in  Orthodoxy,  and  am  deeply 
conscious  how  ill  this  factor  could  be  missed  from 
the  sum  of  the  forces  that  rule  the  world.  Both 
religions  will  find  their  own.”  Dr.  Hedge  has 
certainly  some  of  the  elements  of  a  good  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  he  is  a  very  poor  propagandist. 

Black  is  the  appropriate  color  for  the  cover  of 
Mrs.  Moulton’s  little  book  of  poems; 1  and  the  red 
and  gold  with  which  its  somber  sides  are  set  off 
are  more  than  enough  to  symbolize  the  good 
cheer  within.  Upon  the  earlier  pages  we  find  a 
few  rays  of  sunshine,  but  over  almost  all  the 
book  darkness  broods.  It  is  not  a  garden  with 
here  and  there  a  grave  among  the  flowers ;  it  is  a 
graveyard  with  a  few  flowers  growing  upon  the 
graves.  The  sadness  of  the  book  is  for  the  most 
part  unrelieved  and  hopeless.  It  has  been  said 
that  almost  all  the  poetry  written  by  women  in 
these  days  is  in  the  minor  key.  The  fact  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  how  shall  it  be  explained  ? 
Is  the  condition  of  women  in  this  year  of  grace 

1  Poems.  By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 


such  as  to  give  rise  to  an  all-pervading  melan¬ 
choly  ?  Mrs.  Moulton  has  considerable  facility 
of  expression  and  her  prose  is  often  musical;  we 
might  expect  from  her  verses  of  a  pleasant  and 
dainty  sort,  and  there  are,  indeed,  traces  of  lyri¬ 
cal  beauty  in  these  songs;  but  their  prevailing 
tone  of  hopelessness  and  disappointment  will 
make  them  welcome  to  none  but  those  who  are 
in  her  own  morbid  mood,  and  who  will  therefore 
be  hurt  rather  than  profited  by  them.  The  last 
of  the  lyrics,  bearing  the  date  of  November, 
1877,  entitled  “  Swallow  Flights,”  and  meant  to 
express  the  spirit  of  the  volume,  is  pitched  in  this 
mournful  key: 

“  Forth  from  the  wind-swept  country  of  my  heart 
Fly  fast,  swift  wings! 

For  hence  the  summers  and  their  suns  depart, — 

Here  no  bird  sings.” 

“  Fly  hence,  swift  wings,— I  have  been  glad  with  you 
In  life’s  glad  spring. 

Heard  summersongs.  and  thought  their  promise  true; 
But  now — take  wing!” 

And  in  another,  “  We  Lay  Us  Down  to  Sleep,” 
a  still  deeper  despair  finds  a  voice: 

“  Then  hold  us  fast,  sweet  Death, 

If  so  it  seemeth  best 
To  Him  who  gave  us  breath 
That  we  should  go  to  rest. 

“  We  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 

Our  weary  eyes  we  close: 

Whether  to  wake  and  weep 
Or  wake  no  more  He  knows.” 

It  is  not  merely  the  disappointments  of  this 
life  but  a  dreary  uncertainty  respecting  the  life 
to  come  that  these  verses  express.  If  waking  to 
weep  and  waking  no  more  be  the  only  alterna¬ 
tives,  there  is,  indeed,  reason  enough  for  melan¬ 
choly  songs.  The  doubt  which  our  modern  ma¬ 
terialism  is  trying  to  throw  over  the  future  has 
fallen  upon  this  poet  and  the  result  is  not  encour¬ 
aging,  even  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison  and  the  Westminster  Review 
have  been  trying  to  show  that  literature  will  not 
suffer  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of 
the  work  that  the  agnostics  are  doing  in  the 
world  of  letters  is  the  reverse  of  inspiring. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  certainly  the  most  delightful  of 
our  story  tellers.  At  any  rate  that  shall  be  the 
verdict  to-day;  when  we  lay  down  Mr.  Howells’s 
next  volume  very  likely  our  wavering  allegiance 
may  pass  to  another  master.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
the  secret  of  the  power  by  which  Mr.  Aldrich 
pleases  us;  his  art  is  masked  by  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  more  crisp  than  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  English,  nothing  more  unstudied  than 
the  dialogue  of  his  characters,  nothing  more  in¬ 
nocent  and  wholesome  than  his  humor.  His 
plots  are  never  intricate  but  they  are  commonly 
unhackneyed  and  generally  amusing;  the  denoue¬ 
ment  is  often  a  perfect  surprise.  No  more  unex¬ 
pected  pitfall  was  ever  contrived  than  that  into 
which  the  confiding  reader  of  Marjorie  Daw  is 
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plunged  headlong.  It  is  no  more  the  character¬ 
drawing  than  the  plot  that  makes  the  success  of 
Mr.  Aldrich’s  stories.  His  people  are  always 
fairly  real  people,  but  there  are  no  touches  of 
genius  in  the  delineation  of  them;  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  bear 
what  the  gossips  call  “a  family  resemblance.” 
But  they  are  nearly  always  extremely  agreeable 
people — a  sort  of  which  one  does  not  readily  tire. 
And  their  conduct  is  generally  delicate  and  hon¬ 
orable,  revealing  a  fine  sense  of  the  proprieties  as 
well  as  the  amenities  of  life.  Mr.  Aldrich’s  books 
take  one  into  good  company,  put  him  at  his  ease, 
and  provide  for  him  an  entertainment  which,  if  it 
be  not  highly  stimulating  to  his  moral  nature  is, 
at  least,  entirely  free  from  every  suggestion  of 
evil.  This  last  novelette 1  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  he  has  written.  One  of  the  individual  char¬ 
acters  in  it  is  Mary  the  mare,  whose  escapades 
are  treated  in  an  extremely  humorous  manner. 
John  Flemming,  the  impetuous  lover  of  Marjorie 
Daw,  reappears  in  this  story,  without  strongly  re¬ 
minding  us  of  his  former  self.  The  episode  of  the 
New  Hampshire  village  into  which  the  hero  en¬ 
tered  just  as  the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylum  had 
escaped,  after  having  locked  in  their  keepers,  is 
sufficiently  humorous;  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
story  which  takes  its  rise  from  this  incident  is 
cleverly  and  artistically  managed.  We  shall  not 
tell  the  story;  nobody  ought  to  try  to  tell  Mr. 
Aldrich’s  stories  after  him;  but  there  is  an 
hour  or  two  of  genuine  enjoyment  in  store  for 
those  who  read  it.  The  severe  critics  who  de¬ 
mand  that  every  story  shall  convey  a  great  moral 
lesson  will,  of  course,  find  fault  with  it;  but  that 
is  a  better  philosophy  which  teaches  that  he  who 
gives  us  innocent  pleasure  does  us  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice;  and  for  this  service  Mr.  Aldrich  is  putting 
many  good-natured  people  under  heavy  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Whether  it  is  to  the  scabies  allitcrationis  or  to 
the  passion  for  exaggeration  that  the  title  of  Mr. 
Wheaton’s  book2  must  be  attributed  does  not 
clearly  appear;  probably,  however,  it  is  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  apply  the  word  “sinners”  jocosely  to 
children  of  the  type  here  described  is  neither  good 
rhetoric  nor  good  religion.  The  young  folks 
whom  Mr.  Wheaton  shows  us  are  clearly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  if  they  were  just  a  trifle  less  intense 
and  sensational  they  would  be  real  children. 
The  drawing  is  good,  but  the  colors  are  laid  on 
quite  too  heavily.  If  the  author  will  study  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  quieter  moods,  and  give  us  charac¬ 
ters  somewhat  less  strained  and  theatrical  he 
may  do  good  work  in  this  department  of  fiction. 


IThe  Queen  of  Sheba.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Al¬ 
drich.  Boston  :  Janies  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

2Six  Sinners:  or  School  Days  in  Bantam  Valley. 
By  Campbell  Wheaton.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 


The  fault  of  exaggeration  which  is  justly  cen¬ 
sured  in  the  juvenile  entitled  “  Six  Sinners,”  is 
still  more  apparent  in  another  story  by  the  same 
author.1  Such  an  utterly  disagreeable  woman 
as  the  author  shows  us  in  old  Mrs.  Ogden  proba¬ 
bly  never  existed ;  and  certainly  ought  never  to 
have  been  described.  Unrelieved  crabbedness 
and  ugliness  is  bad  art;  we  do  not  want  to  know 
such  people,  and  the  author  who  introdiifces  them 
to  us  does  us  a  serious  disservice.  We  are  the 
more  displeased  with  Mr.  Wheaton  because  his 
observation  is  keen,  and  his  dialogue  is  very 
bright;  if  he  will  see  the  right  things  and  show 
them  to  us,  he  has  the  power  of  giving  us  no  lit¬ 
tle  pleasure.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  his  book  was  written  and  in  the  publisher’s 
hands  before  the  literary  plague  of  the  “  relative 
series  ”  was  let  loose  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Jules  Verne,  who  has  been  round  the 
world  in  eighty  days,  has  travelled  twenty  thous¬ 
and  leagues  under  the  sea,  has  made  all  manner  of 
impossible  journeys  and  told  all  manner  of  sensa¬ 
tional  tales  about  them,  has  (or  has  not)  at  length 
taken  a  trip  to  the  sun. 2  We  see  that  he  is  also 
advertised  to  go  off  on  a  comet  sometime  during 
this  month,  and  we  cordially  hope  that  he  may 
never  get  back  again. 

The  boys  who  have  read  “  F.  Grant  &  Co.,” 
will  be  glad  of  another  book 3  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Chaney  knows  the  boyg 
of  this  generation,  their  virtues  and  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  ways  in  which  they  are  tempted  and 
tiie  ways  in  which  they  can  best  be  saved  from 
temptation.  There  is  plenty  of  adventure  in  this 
book,  but  there  is  no  unwholesome  excitement; 
the  lessons  of  life  that  it  teaches  are  wholesome 
and  true.  It  will  do  the  boys  good  to  read  it,  and 
the  boys  might  do  an  excellent  stroke  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  by  persuading  their  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  to  read  it  too. 

Nobody  has  written  better  stories  for  children 
than  Miss  Alcott,  and  we  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  her  vein  is  worked  out;  but 
some  of  her  shorter  stories  show  marks  of  haste. 
The  fourth  volume4  of  these  briefer  juvenile  tales 
and  sketches  is  good  reading  for  the  young  folks, 
however;  and  all  of  them  will  be  hoping  that  it 
may  take  a  great  many  years  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  “  Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap-Bag.” 

1  HisCrandmntliers:  A  Summer  Salad.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

2To  the  Sun:  A  Journey  through  Planetary  Space. 
From  the  French  of  Jules  Verne.  By  Edward  Roth. 
Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger. 

3Tom:  A  Home  Story.  By  George  L.  Chaney. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield:  Whitney  & 
Adams. 

4  Aunt  Joe’s  Scrap-Bag:  My  Girls,  etc.  By  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield: 
Whitney  &  Adams. 
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Since  the  days  of  dear  old  Isaac  Watts  with 
his  “solemn  joy”  and  “awful  mirth,”  many 
singers  have  arisen  who  have  loved  children, 
and  who  have  found  pleasure  in  singing  to  them 
or  about  them.  Poetry  comes  before  prose  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  in  the  heart  of  child¬ 
hood;  the  first  words  that  fasten  themselves  in 
the  memory  are  musical  words.  For  this  appe¬ 
tite  tlier*  is  now  abundant  provision ;  of  poems 
for  all  the  ages  of  childhood  there  are  several 
choice  selections.  This  last  onel  contains  many 
of  the  old  favorites,  and  quite  a  number  that 
have  not  been  embraced  in  the  other  compilations. 
In  the  department  of  “  Songs  for  the  Nursery  ”  is 
a  good  selection  of  Mother-Goosery;  and  the  de¬ 
partments  that  follow  are  “  Songs  for  Childhood,” 
“  Songs  for  Girlhood,”  “  Songs  for  Boyhood,” 
and  “  Our  Children’s  Sacred  Songs.”  The  class¬ 
ification  has  been  made  on  no  very  definite  or 
even  intelligible  principle.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  why  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Cowper’s  Grave,” 
or  Longfellow’s  “  The  Light-house,”  or  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year,”  should  be 
classed  among  songs  for  girlhood  rather  than 
among  songs  for  boyhood;  nor  why  Gray’s 
“  Elegy”  or  Poe’s  “  Raven  ”  should  be  regarded 
as  especially  appropriate  to  boyhood.  But  the  se¬ 
lections  are  mostly  good;  the  illustrations,  many 
of  which  have  done  duty  elsewhere,  are  spirited; 
and  the  volume  is  neatly  printed  and  service¬ 
able. 

Of  the  convenient  series  of  “  Artist  Biogra¬ 
phies,”  we  have  now  the  life  of  Titian. 2  The 
story  of  this  artist  of  noble  lineage  and  nobler 
genius  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  illustrious 
days  of  Venice,  and  with  the  eventful  history  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  student  of  history,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  lover  of  art,  will  find  profit  in  this 
sketch  of  Titian,  which  seems  to  have  been  care¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  prepared. 

Mb.  Alcott’s  singularly  gracious  and  serene 
personality  will  always  win  for  him  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention  of  his  audience,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  those  who  listen  fail  to  be  benefited.  In 
this  last  volume3  we  find  all  the  characteristics 
of  his  simple  and  benignant  nature,  revealed  in 
his  rather  oracular  utterances.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  his  outgivings  resolve  themselves  into  gen¬ 
tle  commonplaces;  sometimes  they  are  audible 

1  Our  Children’s  Songs,  with  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

2Titian:  (Series  of  Artist  Biography.)  Boston: 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Springfield:  Whitney  & 
Adams. 

3 Table-Talk.  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 


echoes  of  the  other  sage  of  Concord;  but  often 
they  have  a  kindly  flavor  of  their  own  which 
makes  us  confess  ourselves  greatly  his  debtor. 

Of  readable  modern  essays  we  have  not  too 
many;  in  our  period  fiction  divides  with  science 
the  kingdom  of  literature.  The  happily  named 
collection 1  of  Mr.  Appleton  would  come  into  the 
category  of  light  literature;  for  several  of  the 
papers  are  sketches,  and  these  are  the  best  of  the 
book.  “  Something  About  Our  Good  Things”  is 
a  panegyric  of  the  American  larder,  rather  than 
of  the  American  cuisine — a  gustatory  rhapsody 
over  which  the  mouths  of  epicures  will  water. 
Mr.  Appleton  has  illustrious  precedent  for  this 
introduction  of  gastronomy  into  literature;  but 
neither  Mr.  Appleton,  nor  Charles  Dickens,  nor 
Charles  Lamb  has  added  greatly  to  his  permanent 
fame  by  what  he  has  said  about  cookery.  That 
would  better  be  left  to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Bee- 
ton.  “  A  Month  in  the  Adirondacks,”  is  a  sketch 
of  a  much  higher  order.  It  takes  one  further 
into  the  woods,  and  gives  one  a  better  insight  into 
the  pleasures  that  wait  in  their  solitudes  for  the 
genuine  woodsman  than  any  other  writing  that 
we  have  lately  read.  “Three  Months  in  the 
Shadow  ”  is  the  best  of  the  contemplative  papers; 
the  sober  but  hopeful  mind  of  a  convalescing  phi¬ 
losopher  finds  happy  expression  in  it.  “A  Plea 
for  Phrenology”  is  acute  and  suggestive  though 
it  makes  quite  enough  of  a  pseudo  science;  “  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Commonplace  ”  contains  some 
discriminating  thinking,  and  a  political  essay  on 
the  relation  to  the  Union  of  the  late  Slave  States 
is  on  the  whole  a  just  treatment  of  a  difficult 
theme. 

Mr.  DeLeon  really  has  something  new  and 
important  to  tell  us  about  Egypt 2  and  he  tells  it  in 
a,  spirited  and  intelligible  v^iy.  A  residence  of 
many  years  in  Egypt,  as  agent  and  consul-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  and  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  last  three  rulers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  study¬ 
ing  its  institutions.  With  the  sharp  eye  of  an 
American  he  has  been  looking  into  the  social, 
economical  and  political  affairs  of  Egypt,  and 
with  the  ready  pen  of  a  journalist  he  records  his 
observations  and  moralizes  upon  them.  In  the 
last  chapter  he  is  good  enough  to  outline  for  the 
Khedive  a  scheme  of  “  reform,”  which  that  po¬ 
tentate  might  do  a  much  worse  thing  than  to 
adopt.  The  appendix  fortifies  the  arguments  of 
the  book  with  valuable  documents  and  tables. 

1  Windfalls.  By  Thomas  G.  Appleton.  Boston: 

Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield  :  Whitney  &  Adams. 

2The  Khedive’s  Egypt:  or  The  Old  House  of  Bon¬ 
dage  under  New  Masters.  By  Edwin  De  Leon.  With 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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Deacon  Packsitt  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  wearies  in  well-doing.  He  had  a  con¬ 
science  which  was  very  well  preserved,  as 
consciences  go  ;  a  great  deal  of  sentimental, 
honest  regard  for  humanity,  and  a  most  un¬ 
fashionable  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  his  brother  man.  As  he  had 
lived  nearly  three-score  years,  he  had 
learned  by  experience,  as  well  as  from  his 
Bible,  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  ;  and  though  he  was  gener¬ 
ous  enough  first  to  deal  with  a  fellow-being 
as  if  said  fellow-being  were  as  honest  as  he 
himself  tried  to  be,  he  was  seldom  asleep 
when  the  trusted  fellow-being  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  creature  of  sentiments  differ¬ 
ent,  very  different  from  the  Deacon’s  own. 
When  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  sinful 
soul  of  any  acquaintance,  he  first  did  it  in 
the  most  direct  and  honorable  manner,  no 
matter  how  he  had  obtained  the  position 
from  which  he  moved  his  columns  ;  when, 
however,  the  qualities  which  the  Deacon 
(generally  with  cause)  massed  under  the 
collective  title  of  “  natural  depravity  ”  were 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  the  Deacon 
dropped  the  tactics  of  a  general  and  adopted 
those  of  a  fox-hound ;  and  he  would  there¬ 
after  patiently  follow  a  sly  sinner  through 
any  labyrinth  and  over  every  obstacle  until  he 
had  either  captured  him  or  run  him  to  earth. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Deacon’s 
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first  religious  talk  with  Brown  was  not  his 
last.  Discovering  that  his  stranger-hand 
was  not  fond  of  religion  as  a  set  subject 
of  conversation,  the  Deacon  frequently  let 
drop  single  remarks  which  were  designed 
to  provoke  retorts  from  the  young  man. 
Sometimes  they  succeeded,  with  the  result 
of  giving  the  Deacon  a  mental  advantage 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  enforce ;  then, 
how’ever,  the  Deacon  had  tact  enough  to 
withdraw  before  he  had  frightened  his  an¬ 
tagonist  into  sullenness.  He  calculated 
quite  shrewdly  that  a  young  man  of  so  evi¬ 
dent  ability  would  become  restive  under 
successive  defeats  over  which  the  victor  did 
not  appear  to  be  particularly  exultant ;  that 
he  woidd,  some  day,  under  the  cumulative 
effect  of  many  defeats,  grow  unduly  excited 
and  display  his  whole  force,  with  its  weak¬ 
ness  as  well  as  its  strength,  and  would 
thereafter  be  completely  at  his  mercy. 

But  while  there  are  no  heights  of  personal 
experience  which  may  not  be  reached  by  an 
honest  nature,  no  matter  how  imperfect  its 
training  or  how  secluded  its  life,  there  are 
depths  which  can  not  be  sounded,  even 
awkwardly,  by  any  one  who  has  not  Been 
familiar  with  the  larger  and  more  varied 
circles  of  human  effort.  Any  child,  looking 
upward,  may  behold  the  glories  of  worlds 
which  are  millions  of  miles  away,  but  when 
it  turns  its  eye  downward,  the  shallow  pud¬ 
dle  at  its  feet  seems  fathomless ;  indeed,  it 
had  better  remain  so,  unless  to  those  who 
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have  lost  something  in  its  depths,  for  no 
good  naturally  inhabits  it,  however  patiently 
curious  hands  may  search  it.  In  and 
around  Brackelsville  there  were  sinners  of 
many  kinds  ;  but  all  of  them,  except  a  few 
bungling  hypocrites,  were  what  might  be 
called  simple  cases.  The  Deacon'  had  a 
mental  catalogue  of  them ;  he  could  name 
in  plain  terms  the  particular  physical  tempt¬ 
ation  under  which  the  offender  fell  to 
whatever  sinful  plane  he  might  now  be 
upon,  and  no  one  of  these  men  would  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  Deacon’s  definition. 
But  the  rascal  developed  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  good,  society  is  of  a  nature  altogether 
different  from  these.  His  physical  nature 
may  be  as  frequent  an  offender  as  that  of 
his  fellow-man  in  simpler,  ruder  circles;  but 
his  finer  mental  organization  and  training, 
with  its  opportunities  for  wrong-doing  a 
thousand  times  increased,  enables  him  to 
accomplish  mental  and  moral  abasements 
compared  with  which  the  simple  violations 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  seem  respecta¬ 
ble.  The  prospective  goal  of  the  thief,  the 
brawler  and  the  murderer,  if  they  care  to 
look  for  it,  is  the  prisoner’s  bar ;  but  that 
of  the  scamp  whose  course  is  pursued 
through  social  and  business  circles,  is  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  the  range  of  prophecy,  for  it  is 
as  likely  to  be  social  or  financial  eminence 
as  the  reverse.  When,  however,  the  least 
desirable  of  these  two  ends  is  reached,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  man  of  considerable  shrewd¬ 
ness,  he  is  not,  as  many  a  vulgar  sinner  is, 
a  stranded  bark  which  needs  only  a  friendly 
tug  to  be  afloat  again,  or  which  may  even 
restore  itself  at  high  tide,  but  he  is  an  utter 
wreck,  whose  fragments  are  in  a  confused 
jumble,  from  which  no  human  hand  can 
reconstruct  it.  Worse  still,  such  fragments 
as  seem  to  possess  volition  object  strongly 
to  reconstruction  according  to  any  sea¬ 
worthy  model,  or  any  other  except  one  em¬ 
bodying  all  the  faults  of  the  late  original  at 
the  moment  of  foundering. 

The  Deacon,  finding  himself  unsuccessful 
in  his  main  issue  with  Brown,  turned  his 
batteries  upon  old  Lugwine,  and  speedily 
discovered  that  some  people  could  be  shot 
through  and  through  without  being  hurt  a 
particle.  The  old  Bottomite  was  not  with¬ 


out  reasoning  powers — no  man  is,  after  he 
has  once  desired  to  transgress  any  law  of 
state  or  society — and  lie  occasionally  became 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  argumentation 
which  astonished  all  of  the  crew  who  had 
known  him  principally  as  a  listless,  lazy 
lounger.  In  justice  to  his  messmates,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  old  man  was 
rather  a  wonder  to  himself  in  this  respect, 
for  he  had  never  before  realized  how  the 
fighting  spirit,  which  at  home  asserted  itself 
in  his  blood  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  can 
be  gratified  as  completely  and  viciously 
through  the  tongue  as  through  fist  and 
knife.  He  occasionally  put  some  of  the 
Deacon’s  choicest  doctrines  in  great  jeop¬ 
ardy  by  his  questions  and  replies,  so  that 
the  good  man  seriously  believed  that  Satan 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  and 
was  speaking  through  him.  But  when  the 
Deacon  assaulted  with  morality  instead  of 
doctrine,  the  Bottomite  was  completely  rid¬ 
dled  without  being  conscious  that  any  thing 
unusual,  least  of  all  any  thing  dangerous 
was  going  on.  One  day,  the  two  had  been 
sparring  vigorously  over  some  of  the  Dear 
con’s  cherished  doctrines,  and  at  length  the 
Deacon  said : 

“  Lugwine,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  understand  certain  doctrines  as  I  do; 
you  know  that  you  ought  to  live  a  better 
life.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Bottomite,  modifying 
the  intensity  of  his  reflections  by  some  vig¬ 
orous  sucks  upon  his  pipe,  “  I  don’t  see  but 
I’m  as  good  as  my  neighbors.” 

“  But  you  should  be  better  than  they,” 
urged  the  Deacon. 

The  Bottomite  laughed  sarcastically— it 
was  a  hollow,  derisive  laugh,  that  affected 
the  Deacon  about  as  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  a  chill  might  have  done — as  he  replied  : 

“  If  you  preached  that  way  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  they’d  run  you  out  of  town.” 

“  My  neighbors  and  yours  are  different 
people,”  replied  the  Deacon  with  some 
acerbity. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  Bottomite,  “they  wear 
better  clothes  an’  go  to  church  more — I 
s’pose  that’s  what  you  mean.  They’re 
sharper  at  a  bargain,  though.  Any  of  ’em 
that  keeps  store  ’ll  do  his  best  to  get  a  coon- 
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skin  from  me  for  less  money  than  he  knows 
his  next-door  neighbor’ll  pay.” 

“  But  they  don’t  get  drunk  and  fight,” 
said  the  Deacon. 

“  No-o-o,”  drawled  Lugwine,  “  but  when 
they  have  a  fallin’-out  with  somebody  they 
go  to  law  with  him.  Now  I  think  a  fair 
stand-up  fist-fight  is  a  squarer  way  of  settlin’ 
a  difficulty  ;  there  haint  no  sneakin’  around, 
no  hittin’  a  feller  in  the  dark  about  it.” 

“See  here,  Lugwine,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“you  know  you  Bottomites  bring  counter¬ 
feit  money  into  town  sometimes.  I  don’t 
say  you  do  it,  but  everybody  knows  that  it 
comes  from  somebody  in  the  Bottom.  Now 
you  know  that  nobody  in  town  does  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  old  pagan,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  reflection,  “  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  town  way  of  shovin’  bad  paper  is 
accordin’  to  law,  an’  the  other  way  aint. 
There  was  Amzi  Roper,  that  bought  produce 
last  year.  I  sold  him  my  corn  — ’twasn’t 
much  to  be  sure,  but  ’twas  my  whole  crop — 
an’  he  gave  me  a  two-month  due  bill  for  it. 
lie  didn’t  pay  it  —  he  aint  paid  it  yit. 
What’ll  ye  gimme  for  it  ?  I  can’t  git  noth¬ 
in’  out  of  him,  an’  I  can’t  put  him  in  jail, 
neither.” 

The  Deacon  was  not  buying  uncommer¬ 
cial  paper  just  then ;  he  explained,  however, 
to  the  benighted  Bottomite,  that  there  was 
a  legal  difference  between  spurious  bank¬ 
notes  and  genuine  notes  of  hand. 

“  Of  course  there  is,”  said  the  Bottomite, 
with  his  dreadful  laugh,  “an’  that’s  the 
worst  of  it.  Every  body  knows  about  coun¬ 
terfeits,  if  they’ve  got  a  bank-note  detector, 
an’  can  read,  but  nobody  knows  about  bad 
due-bills  except  the  feller  that  makes  ’em.” 

“There  are  bad  men  every  where,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Deacon,  “  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  other  men  should  be  bad.  And  it’s  no 
reason  why  so  much  horse-stealing  should  be 
managed  by  Bottom  men.” 

Mr.  Lugwine  winced  a  little,  noting  which 
the  Deacon  determined  to  warn  the  local 
“Farmer’s  Band”  to  watch  the  old  man 
closely. 

“Well,”  said  the  representative  of  the 
suspected  district,  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
it’s  any  worse  to  steal  a  hoss  outright,  than 


it  is  to  cheat  a  man  out  of  his  critter,  an’ 
that’s  the  way  I  lost  all  the  hosses  1  ever 
had — lost  ’em  right  in  town,  too,  in  open 
daylight.  “What  do  you  think  of  that, 
neighbor?”  continued  Lugwine,  suddenly 
addressing  Brown. 

“You  are  perfectly  right,”  assented 
Brown,  who  had  taken  sincere  delight  from 
the  old  sinner’s  defense  of  his  class.  Where 
one  cannot  raise  himself  to  a  desired  level, 
it  is  extremely  comforting  to  bring  the  level 
down  to  his  feet — and  it  is  so  much  the 
easier  plan  of  tne  two !  Paganism  began  to 
appear  even  more  desirable  than  ever  to  the 
defaulter,  now  that  he  had  seen  it  defended 
with  tolerable  success,  on  the  ground  of  its 
comparative  morality.  How,  he  asked  him¬ 
self,  and  in  a  spirit  which  he  imagined  was 
honest,  did  he  differ  from  the  officers  of  the 
bank  whose  funds  he  had  used?  People 
deposited  money  in  the  bank  because  they 
wanted  it  in  safer  hands  than  their  own, 
but  those  of  them  who  were  business  men, 
knew  that  the  bank’s  coffers  seldom  con¬ 
tained  their  money.  Most  of  it  was  loaned 
almost  as  soon  as  received,  to  whomsoever 
the  bank  saw  fit  to  lend  it.  lie,  himself, 
had  made  loans  for  the  bank,  when  he 
thoug'ht  well  of  the  prospects  of  getting.it 
back ;  he  had  loaned  to  himself  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  Of  course  he  believed  the  chance  of 
repayment  was  good ;  would  he  have  been 
so  idiotic  as  to  have  knowingly  run  any  se¬ 
rious  risk  of  non-payment  ? 

It  was  quite  easy  to  reason  in  this  strain, 
as  he  lounged  about  the  deck  in  the  mellow 
sunlight  of  a  cloudless  day,  while  the  boat 
drifted  safely  along  in  mid-river ;  but  it  was 
somehow  impossible,  when  the  thread  of  his 
argument  had  been  broken  by  a  call  to  some 
minor  duty,  to  resume  it  when  he  went  upon 
deck  to  hold  the  helm  through  six  hours  of 
a  moonless  night.  Then  there  came  first 
and  remained  uppermost  the  thought  that 
the  bank  had  not  received  its  money  back 
again ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  as  an 
equivalent ;  that  transactions  like  his  had  al¬ 
ways  been  classed  among  crimes,  and  that 
no  criminal  lawyer  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  argue  before  judge  and  jury  as  Brown 
had  argued  before  himself.  And  excusable 
— nay,  desirable — as  paganism  had  seemed 
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by  daylight,  when  night  came  he  again  and 
again  found  himself  engaged  in  a  course  of 
self-examination  according  to  Calvin.  Had 
his  sin  been  known  only  to  himself,  he 
might  have  imagined  himself  following  Cal¬ 
vin  still  farther,  and  lulled  his  fears  to  rest 
by  trusting  in  the  mercies  of  the  Judge  in 
whose  existence  and  goodness  he  intellectu¬ 
ally  believv.^.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  he  learned,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  wrong  doer  seldom  does,  that  he  was 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  regarded  in  heaven,  as  about 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  believed  in 
God,  as  we  are  assured  the  devils  do ;  but  all 
of  us  believe  in  a  great  deal  with  which  we 
do  not  particularly  concern  ourselves.  The 
mercy  of  God  might  save  him  from  the  final 
doom  of  the  wicked,  which  was  the  point  of 
orthodoxy  upon  which  his  mind  was  most 
active,  but  could  it  replace  him  in  the  soci¬ 
ety  from  which,  by  his  own  act,  he  had  ex¬ 
cluded  himself  ?  If  it  could  not,  how  much 
was  religion  really  worth  to  a  man  who  was 
in  difficulties  ? 

And  his  imagination  was  as  changeable 
as  his  reason.  In  the  warm  air  of  day,  his 
vision  bounded  only  by  trees,  sky  and  water, 
the  every  surrounding  of  the  little  boat  be¬ 
ing  natural  and  instinct  with  life,  his  intel¬ 
lectual  reachings  after  paganism  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  imagination  natural  to 
most  young  men  of  liberal  education  and 
warm,  red  blood.  He  recalled  all  the  desir¬ 
able  deities  from  his  remembrance  of  classi¬ 
cal  dictionaries ;  he  evolved  from  his  fancy 
an  assortment  of  naiads,  dryads  and  fauns, 
that  would  have  made  life  extremely  lively 
for  the  habitually  lonesome  “Father  of 
Waters.”  He  went  farther,  and  endowed 
with  individuality  every  tree  that  grew  upon 
the  bank,  every  stream  that  emptied  itself 
into  the  great  river ;  he  even  found  it  easy 
to  create  a  sentimental  sympathy  for  an  up¬ 
rooted  tree  which  floated  along  in  the  cur¬ 
rent.  But  when  darkness  came  to  hide 
most  shapes  and  distort  the  remainder,  he 
remembered  that  not  all  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  Home  were  desirable ;  that  there 
were  demons  as  well  as  gods,  and  satyrs  as 
well  as  fauns.  The  grand  old  river  which 
seemed  by  day  to  murmur  caressingly  to  the 


boat  entrusted  to  it,  talked  in  a  very  different 
tone  at  night ;  its  eddies,  which  in  the  sun¬ 
light  merrily  danced  and  rippled  as  the  boat 
parted  them,  now  remonstrated  sharply  and 
threatened  hoarsely;  the  great  sycamores 
which  stood  so  gray  and  grand  by  daylight, 
now  seemed  to  stretch  threatening  arms 
dimly  through  the  dark,  while  a  floating  log 
was  a  shape  all  the  more  dreadful  because 
it  was  nameless.  Even  night  buds  and  ani¬ 
mals  opened  their  mouths  only  to  scream  or 
shriek  or  roar,  and  the  verdure-covered 
banks  of  the  day  became  two  great,  black 
walls,  which  hemmed  him  in  among  the 
horrors  he  had  created,  and  which  ended 
only  where  the  black  horizon  dropped  to 
meet  them.  One  night  a  row  boat  crossed 
the  river  just  astern  of  the  “  Sam  Weller ;  ” 
a  torch  showed  the  occupants  to  be  negroes, 
black,  ragged,  duty — runaway  slaves,  prob¬ 
ably  ;  yet  he  would  gladly  have  changed  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fortune  with  any  of  them,  and 
accepted  whatever  fate  his  new  condition 
might  bring  him.  For  what  could  their 
future  contain  that  was  as  bad  as  the  best 
that  seemed  in  store  for  him?  The  life  for 
which  they  longed,  they  knew  of  only 
through  imagination ;  they  probably  would 
be  disappointed  by  it  when  they  gained  it, 
if  gain  it  they  did.  Suppose  they  were  pur¬ 
sued,  hunted  and  torn  by  dogs,  recaptured 
and  taken  back  to  their  old  life,  they  would 
at  least  be  taken  to  the  best  they  had  ever 
known,  and  the  crime  for  which  they  would 
be  punished  would  always  seem  a  virtue  to 
them.  But  he — what  hunting,  what  cru¬ 
elty  would  he  not  endure  to  be  restored  to 
the  old  life  from  which  he  had  fled,  if  only 
he  might  think  of  his  flight  as  the  fugitive 
slave  would  honestly  think  of  his  own ! 

But  suppose  he  could  return,  without  risk 
of  prison,  who  would  there  be  to  welcome 
him?  His  father  and  mother,  probably, 
and  the  city  missionary  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prowl  among  the  dangero  us  classes.  Who 
would  really  care  for  him  as  he  walked  the 
streets  ?  Ugh !  the  mere  thought  made  him 
shiver  and  crouch  as  he  leaned  on  his  heavy 
oar.  Pagan  or  Christian,  penitent  or  defi¬ 
ant,  he  was  sure  that  he  could  never  again 
face  his  old  acquaintances,  never  again  in¬ 
habit  his  favorite  society,  nor  any  which 
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affiliated  with  it.  Where,  then,  could  he  go 
to  hide  from  those  he  had  injured,  and  to 
find  any  one  who  in  the  least  cared  for  him? 
His  father  and  mother  would  travel  any 
where,  every  where  to  „be  with  him  in  his 
trouble ;  but  offenders  frequently  learn, 
without  particularly  great  surprise,  how  un¬ 
attractive  natural  affection  may  become  to 
those  who  seek  their  worldly  treasures  among 
more  material  things.  But,  make  the  best 
he  could  of  appearances,  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  how  he  could  ever  be  more  than  an 
outcast  to  his  own.  Outcast? — he,  Walter 
Brown,  young,  handsome,  educated,  refined, 
an  able  man  of  business,  and  but  lately  a 
pet  of  society  ?  Where  could  he  go  without 
humiliation  ?  He  might  return  to  Brackels- 
ville  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  dis¬ 
guise  himself  by  some  new  arrangement  of 
hair  and  whisker  so  that  no  traveler  from 
New  York  could  recognize  him  ;  there  he 
might  start  anew  in  life ;  the  town  would 
doubtless  grow,  there  would  be  some  sort  of 
society  to  enjoy,  and— but  stop !  he  was 
known  even  there ;  that  insignificant,  homely, 
vulgar  old  woman  who  had  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  “Sam  Weller,”  had  detected 
him — she  knew  there  was  something  on  his 
mind,  and  she  was  praying  for  him  !  Faugh ! 

As  he  mused  in  the  dark,  he  unconsciously 
dropped  the  mask  which  he  habitually  wore 
by  daylight,  and  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
uncomfortable  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
think  to  reassume  his  habitual  features 
when  the  day  broke.  He  neither  thought 
nor  cared  that  his  watch  was  ending,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  call  his  successor ;  so 
when  Tanker,  whose  turn  it  was  for  duty, 
awoke  by  mere  force  of  habit  and  came  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  deck,  the  face  which  he 
beheld  was  so  strange  and  unfamiliar  that 
the  still  sleepy  Tanker  dropped  hastily  down 
the  ladder,  aroused  his  messmates,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  boat  must  have  been  boarded 
and  taken  in  possession  at  night  by  river 
pirates,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  occasional 
other  boats  of  which  he  had  heard.  Then 
the  whole  crew  tumbled  up,  each  with  an 
axe,  a  knife  or  a  hatchet,  and  were  not  very 
prompt  at  perceiving  Tanker’s  blunder,  so 
pale,  thin,  weird  and  unlike  its  usual  self 
was  the  face  of  their  helmsman. 


“  Had  a  chill  ?  ”  queried  the  Deacon,  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  axe  and  walking  slowly  aft. 

“No,”  replied  Brown,  his  pale  cheek 
flushing  as  he  partly  recovered  from  the 
fright  into  which  the  menacing  array  of  his 
messmates  had  thrown  him,  “but  I  don’t 
feel  as  well  as  I  would  like  to.” 

“  These  confounded  southern  fogs  are 
pretty  sure  to  knock  a  man  that  isn’t  used 
to  ’em,”  said  Soole,  “  but  quinine  ’ll  make 
him  all  right.  I’ll  bring  you  up  some.” 
And  the  stupid  fellow'  instantly  forgot,  in 
the  presence  of  apparent  misfortune,  that  he 
had  been  hating  Brown  quite  industriously 
ever  since  the  boat  started  on  her  trip. 

“•  Qui-nine  w'on’t  do  you  no  good,”  whis- 
pered  Tanker,  as  he  took  the  helm  ;  “  Resur¬ 
rection  Fills  are  the  things ;  I’ll  bring  you 
up  my  box  of  ’em,  an’  you  can  take  all  you 
please.  An’  I  reckon  my  bed  is  softer  than 
yourn — just  turn  into  it  w'hen  you  go  below.” 

“  What  you  need,”  observed  Lugwine,  as 
he  accompanied  Brown  to  the  ladder,  “is 
two  or  three  stout  horns  of  whiskey ;  an’ 
first  time  we  lay  up  at  a  towm  you’d  better 
get  a  lot.  A  single  bottle  ain’t  no  good. 
The  Deacon  is  always  dowm  on  whiskey ;  he 
won’t  have  it  aboard  a  boat  of  his  if  he 
knows  it,  but  you  can  keep  it  hid  ?  I’ll  help 
you  do  it.” 

After  a  bountiful  breakfast  and  a  few 
hours  of  sound  slumber,  how'ever,  Brown 
appeared  upon  deck  as  bright-eyed  as  ever, 
though  the  genuine  sympathy  of  his  mess¬ 
mates  made  it  hard  for  him  to  retain  his 
usual  self-sufficiency.  The  calm  that  natu¬ 
rally  succeeds  a  storm  even  caused  him  to 
unbend  more  amiably  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  he  volunteered  assistance  in  the 
various  fragmentary  conversations  that  oc¬ 
curred  until  Tanker  and  Soole  admitted  to 
each  other  that  he  was  a  pretty  good  fellow 
after  all,  though  not  an  easy  one  to  get 
acquainted. 

The  Deacon  noted  the  change  in  the 
young  man’s  demeanor.  He  recalled  times 
when  short  fits  of  sickness  had  somehow 
changed  his  own  mental  constitution  for  the 
better,  so  that  he  had  found  occasion  to 
thank  God  even  for  sickness.  Perhaps  the 
temporary  illness  of  the  stranger-hand  might 
have  disposed  his  heart  more  favorably 
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toward  tlie  ideas  which  he  had  scouted 
while  in  perfect  health.  How  far  could 
mere  philosophy  go  toward  sustaining  a 
man  so  filled  with  fear  and  dread  as  Brown 
had  seemed  to  be  that  morning  ?  The  Dea¬ 
con  determined  to  ascertain,  if  possible ;  but 
while  discussing  with  himself  the  ways  and 
means .  of  doing  so  successfully,  he  and  the 
unoccupied  portion  of  the  crew  were  startled 
by  a  shout  from  Soole,  who  was  at  the  helm. 

“  There’s  a  nigger  in  the  water,”  said  he, 
“  an’  he  seems  to  be  makin’  for  us.  He’s 
headin’  just  where  we  ort  to  meet  him.” 

Everybody  hurried  to  the  side  to  look; 
there  certainly  was  a  black  head  moving  in 
the  water  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  It  seemed  to  move  about  as  slowly 
as  the  boat,  and  the  two  could  not  meet  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Deacon 
and  his  men  moved  slowly  forward,  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  spot  in  the 
water.  It  was  old  Lugwine  who  finally 
broke  t^ie  silence,  and  with  the  words  : 

“  Hang  a  nigger  ;  that’s  what  I  say.” 

“  Niggers  have  souls,  the  same  as  white 
men,”  said  the  Deacon,  reprovingly. 

I  reckon  his  ’ll  get  out  of  his  body  ’fore 
we  reach  him,  “drawled  Soole,  unless  he’s 
a  mighty  good  swimmer.” 

“Mebbe  there’s  a  reward  to  be  got  for 
him,”  suggested  Tanker ;  “  he’s  good  for 
that  much,  anyway.” 

“  No  matter  who  or  what  he  is,”  said  the 
Deacon,  starting,  “  he  ought  to  be  saved 
from  drowning.  Get  the  skiff  over  the  side, 
quick  !  Who’ll  go  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will,*  said  Brown,  quickly,  snatching 
the  oars  out  of  the  little  boat,  and  shoving 
her  over  the  side.  The  Deacon  dropped 
into  the  boat,  Brown  handed  the  oars  down, 
and  then  descended  himself  ;  a  few  seconds 
later  and  the  skiff,  urged  along  by  the  Dea¬ 
con’s  stout  arms  and  a  swift  current,  was 
flying  down  the  stream.  Brown  instructed 
the  Deacon  briefly,  but  frequently,  as  to  the 
course  ;  suddenly,  however,  he  exclaimed, 

“  Deacon,  that’s  not  a  darkey  ;  it’s  a  bear  !  ” 
“  Gracious  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  oar  for  a  moment  and  gazing  over 
his  shoulder  ;  “  so  it  is  !  ”  In  an  instant  he 
turned  the  skiff  on  its  centre  and  started 
back  for  the  boat,  jerking  out,  as  he  did  so : 


“  I  wish  I’d — tried  the  glass  on  him — be¬ 
fore  I — lowered  the  boat.  I’ve  seen  bears— 
swimming  before,  though  ■ —  what  they’re 
such  fools  for — as  to  swim  the  Mississippi — 
an’  fool  soft-hearted  folks — beats  me.” 

“  Don’t  run  away  from  him,”  pleaded 
Brown.  “  Let’s  have  him  ;  I’ll  manage  him 
with  this  hatchet,  if  you’ll  manage  the 
boat.” 

The  Deacon  stuck  manfully  to  his  stroke, 
and  gasped, 

“  I  don’t  care  much  for  bear’s  meat — I 
prefer  pork.” 

“  Let’s  have  his  skin,  then,”  said  Brown. 
“  A  man  don’t  get  a  chance  at  big  game  ev¬ 
ery  day.” 

“  I  take  my  own— skin  best,”  remarked 
the  Deacon,  “  an’  I  like  it  without  — 
scratches.” 

“  He  won’t  care  to  scratch,”  urged  Brown  ; 
“  he  can’t  use  but  one  paw  at  a  time  while 
lie’s  in  the  water,  and  I  can  easily  disable 
that  with  the  hatchet.” 

The  Deacon  paused  no  longer  than  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  between  strokes,  as  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  but — I  don’t 
want  to  run — no  risks.  I  don’t  care  to — 
lay  up  down  the  river — an’  pay  doctor’s  bills 
for — one  or  both  of  us.  It  don’t  feel  nice — 
to  be  sewed  up  in  spots — an’  bears  ain’t  par¬ 
ticular  ’bout  tearin’  on  straight  edges.” 

Brown  was  almost  frantic  with  his  desire 
to  engage  with  Bruin.  •  Being  human  he 
could  be  a  savage  hunter  at  any  time  on 
very  short  notice ;  now,  his  anger  having 
long  been  stimulated  without  a  chance  to 
vent  itself  upon  anything  or  any  one,  the 
prospect  of  a  perfectly  legal  fight  with  some 
one  strong  enough  to  be  worth  overcoming. 
He  was  so  nearly  beside  himself  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  as  to  forget  his  manners,  and  exclaim : 

“  I  believe  you’re  really  afraid  of  your 
life.  I’m  willing  to  risk  mine,  and  I’m  not 
prepared,  as  you  believe  you  are.” 

The  Deacon  rested  on  his  oars  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  reflected.  Lighting  a  fierce,  use¬ 
less  animal  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  was  poor  business  for  a  Deacon,  the 
father  of  a  family,  and  the  pilot  and  super¬ 
cargo  of  a  valuable  flatboat ;  but  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  in  any  way  show  that  the 
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courage  of  the  Christian  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  sinful  man,  the  affair  would  wear  a 
very  different  aspect.  Did  not  Paul,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  fight  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephe¬ 
sus — probably  without  the  aid  of  a  hatchet, 
and  certainly  without  a  big  river  to  partially 
disarm  the  animals  for  him  ? 

“  Get  your  bear,  if  you  want  him  so  bad  !  ” 
shouted  the  Deacon,  as  he  again  turned  the 
skiff’s  head  down  the  stream,  and  rowed 
with  all  his  might. 

Bruin  saw  the  couple  approaching,  and 
changed  his  course  somewhat,  so  as  to  meet 
them.  It  was  impossible  to  discern  his  in¬ 
tentions  from  his  physiognomy,  but  it  was 
quite  evident  from  his  motions  that  some¬ 
thing  in  or  about  the  boat  was  extremely 
attractive  to  him. 

“  Pull  around  him  !  ”  exclaimed  Brown, 
as  the  animal  -was  nearly  reached,  “  so  we 
won’t  move  too  rapidly  for  me  to  strike 
squarely.  “  Pass  under  his  nose  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  you  go  up  stream,  and  swing 
the  stern  square  against  him,  if  you  can.” 

Brown  still  kept  his  seat  in  the  stern,  his 
hatchet  hidden  from  view ;  he  seemed  so 
cool,  so  fearless  in  spite  of  his  animation, 
that  the  Deacon  could  not  help  admiring 
him  and  wondering  at  him.  Was  the  fel¬ 
low  a  fool?  No  ;  he  had  dropped  some  re¬ 
marks  about  hunting  which  showed  him  to 
have  been  a  zealous  sportsman.  But  had  he 
ever  met  a  bear  before  ?  Or  hadn’t  he  any 
thing  to  live  for  ?  Even  if  he  had  not  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  must  certainly 
be  strong  in  so  healthy  a  young  fellow.  He 
looked  like  anything  but  a  man  careless  of 
life  as  he  sat,  crouching  but  alert,  with  the 
hatchet  retired  but  held  with  a  grip  so  firm 
that  every  bone,  tendon  and  vein  in  the  back 
of  his  hand  stood  plainly  in  view.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  fellow-  really  had 
courage  of  a  very  fine  quality,  but  where 
could  it  have  come  from  ?  From  mere  phil¬ 
osophy  ?  Then  how  much  greater  than  he 
had  ever  imagined  must  be  the  possibilities 
of  that  better  courage  of  which  the  Deacon 
knew. 

Comparisons  of  the  real  with  the  true, 
the  known  with  the  unknown,  may  often 
be  safely  and  profitably  made,  but  not  while 
one  is  an  important  party  to  a  bear  hunt.  As 


the  Deacon  was  busily  occupied  with  Brown’s 
face  and  eyes,  he  neglected  the  actual  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  bear,  and  so  it  happened  that 
when  he  was  about  to  round  Bruin,  as  he 
supposed,  one  of  his  oars  was  snatched  vio¬ 
lently  out  of  his  hand,  and  at  almost  the 
same  instant  the  skiff  made  a  sudden  lurch 
in  the  direction  of  the  departed  oar.  And 
when  the  Deacon,  first  saving  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  boat  by  a  tremendous  start  in  the 
opposite  direction,  looked  across  his  shoul¬ 
der  to  see  what  the  cause  could  have  been, 
his  eyes  met  eyes  which,  in  spite  of  an  air 
of  meek  inquiry,  were  rather  more  hoggish 
than  the  old  man  was  in  the  habit  of  en¬ 
countering  even  among  business  men. 
Then  he  saw,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  his 
own  elbow,  a  great  blackish  brown  paw. 

“  Here’s  your  bear,”  shouted  the  Deacon, 
scrambling  hastily  forward,  and  doing  his 
best  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  boat, 
“  Why  don’t  you  come  and  get  him  ?  ” 

Brown  also  crept  forward,  and  bracing 
himself  against  the  side  and  the  seat,  raised 
his  hatchet  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  animal’s 
head.  But  Bruin,  clumsy  as  he  was,  was 
also  a  specialist  in  the  art  of  self-defense ; 
he  skillfully  warded  off  the  blow  by  a  stroke 
of  one  paw  ;  the  hatchet  dropped,  fortunately 
into  the  boat,  and  the  bear  himself  entered 
the  boat  a  second  later,  squatted  upon  his 
broad  hams,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the 
situation. 

The'  Deacon,  who  had  retained  the  remain¬ 
ing  oar  with  a  very  firm  grasp,  raised  it, 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  with  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  lance,  gave  the  bear  a  severe 
punch  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shouted 

“  Get  out !  ” 

Bruin  whirled  about  as  if  he  had  been  a 
dancing-master,  and  the  old  man,  hastily 
commending  his  soul  to  his  Maker,  went 
over  the  side  with  great  rapidity ;  his  mo¬ 
tion  caused  the  boat  to  capsize,  and  in  an 
instant  there  was  in  the  river  as  confused  a 
jumble  of  boats,  bears,  deacons  and  default¬ 
ers,  as  any  wisher  after  “  chaos  come  again  ” 
could  desire.  The  boat  turned  bottom  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  Deacon  sputtered  violently 
about  until  he  could  rest  his  elbow  upon  the 
stem-post.  Brown  placed  a  hand  upon  the 
stern,  while  Bruin,  perhaps  in  answer  to  the 
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old  man’s  fervent  prayer  that  he  might,  if 
hungry,  devote  his  attention  to  that  one  of  the 
couple  who  was  manifestly  the  youngest  and 
most  toothsome,*  placed  both  paws  on  the 
bottom  amidships,  and  scrambled  toward 
Brown.  The  defaulter  raised  his  hatchet 
and  smote  the  animal  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  a  proceeding  which  somewhat  discour¬ 
aged  the  brute ;  he  repeated  the  blow  and  be¬ 
stowed  his  third  upon  the  animal’s  ankle. 
The  bear  sullenly  recognized  the  inevitable, 
loosened  his  hold,  and  drifted  down  the  river, 
being  saluted  by  a  wild  shriek  as  his  coat  rub¬ 
bed  against  that  of  the  old  man,  and  his  un¬ 
harmed  paw  fingered  convulsively  about  the 
Deacon’s  breast.  Then  Brown,  righting  the 
boat,  got  into  it,  bailed  the  water  out  with  his 
hat,  and  instructed  the  Deacon  how  to  get  in 


without  causing  another  capsize.  Knocking 
the  seat  loose  with  his  hatchet,  Brown  used  it 
as  a  paddle,  and  worked  the  boat  first  to  one 
oar  and  then  to  the  other ;  then  the  couple 
overtook  Bruin  as  he  drifted  insensibly  along, 
gave  him  two  or  three  finishing  touches,  and 
took  him  slowly  out  to  the  flatboat,  which 
by  this  time  was  about  abreast  of  them. 
The  old  man  had  but  little  to  say  until  the 
annual  was  hauled  aboard,  and  he  himself 
had  changed  his  clothing ;  then  he  drew 
Brown  aside  from  where  he  had  been  observ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  flaying  the  bear,  and 
inquired : 

“  Where  did  you  get  that  kind  of  grit 
from  ?  It  is  too  good  not  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  your  Master.” 


SCIENCE  AND 

I. 

THE  RED  SEA  TO  REPHIDIM. 

Modern  Science  has  approached  the  book 
of  Exodus  along  three  lines  of  investigation. 
The  higher  criticism  has  sought  to  distrib¬ 
ute  its  authorship  among  a  number  of  writ¬ 
ers,  extending  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
that  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah,  and  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  work  as  a  compilation  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  made  in  times  long  subse¬ 
quent  to  those  of  which  it  treats.  The 
writer  has  no  inclination  to  enter  into  these 
questions.  They  are  foreign  to  the  dejnart- 
ments  of  science  which  he  has  specially  stud¬ 
ied,  and  their  value  appears  to  him  rather 
subjective  than  objective.  They  serve  rath¬ 
er  to  show  the  speculative  tendencies  of 
certain  minds  in  modern  times  than  to 
throw  any  actual  light  on  the  matter  to 
which  they  relate.  Their  results  are  also 
to  all  appearance  contradictory  to  those  es¬ 
tablished  by  other  lines  of  scientific  inquiry. 

A  second  line  of  investigation,  of  a  more 
promising  nature,  is  that  of  Archaeological 

*  The  Deacon  had  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
supposing  that  bears  are  particularly  fond  of  human 
flesh,  the  fact  being  that  they  prefer  almost  any  other 
diet. 
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research,  which  seeks  to  deduce  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments  some  contemporary  evi¬ 
dence  for  or  against  the  Hebrew  story. 
This  has  in  modern  times  yielded  valuable 
and  positive  results.  We  know  with  some 
certainty  that  the  migration  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt  occurred  either  towards  the  close  of 
the  rule  of  those  foreign  kings  known  to  the 
Egyptians  as  the  Ilyksos  or  Shepherd  kings, 
or  possibly  at  the  beginning  of  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  native  Egyptian  dynasty  which 
succeeded  them,  known  to  historians  as  the 
eighteenth.  They  evidently  long  enjoyed 
much  consideration  in  Egypt,  were  regarded 
as  a  valuable  bulwark  of  that  country 
against  invaders  from  the  East,  and 
probably  furnished  portions  of  the  armies 
with  which  Thothmes  II L  and  other  great 
Egyptian  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty  carried 
on  their  brilliant  and  successful  campaigns 
in  Asia.  It  further  appears  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  He¬ 
brews  either  attained  such  dominance  as  to 
attempt  to  reform  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  or 
what  is  perhaps  more  likely,  that  some  as¬ 
tute  statesman  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
assimilating  and  simplifying  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  different  races 
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inhabiting  Egypt,  by  one  of  those  acts  of 
uniformity  which  have  so  often  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  rulers,  but  with  so  little  success. 
Queen  Taia,  said  to  have  been  a  fair  com- 
plexioned  woman,  with  foreign  features,  and 
her  son,  Amen-hotep  IV.,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  on  Egyptian  monuments,  as  the 
leaders  in  this  revolution,  and  the  worship 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  was  that 
of  Aten  or  Adonai,  symbolized  by  the  solar 
disc,  one  of  those  monotheistic  religions 
akin,  at  least,  to  the  patriarchal  beliefs  of 
the  Hebrews.  This  religious  innovation 
was  followed  by  a  time  of  strife  and  confu¬ 
sion,  out  of  which  emerged  the  nineteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty,  one  of  the  first  kings  of 
which,  Seti,  seems  to  have  been  himself  of 
Shepherd  or  Hebrew  race,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  by  marriage  into  the  Royal  fam¬ 
ily.  But  with  him  ceased  the  privileges  of 
the  Hebrews.  His  son,  Rameses  II.,  the  Se- 
sostris  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  tyrant,  who, 
through  a  long  and  most  successful  reign, 
ground  with  the  direst  oppression  not  only 
the  subject  and  foreign  races,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Egypt  itself.  He  seems  to 
have  been  “  The  king  who  knew  not  Jo¬ 
seph  ”  of  the  Bible  narrative ;  and  in  the 
troubled  reign  of  his  successor,  Merenphtah, 
who  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  father’s  mis¬ 
deeds,  occurred  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites, 
from  which  time  the  power  of  Egypt  and 
its  foreign  conquests  manifestly  declined. 
From  the  Archaeological  investigations  which 
have  afforded  these  results,  much  may  yet 
be  hoped  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
Biblical  History;  and  what  is  known  tends 
to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the 
Hebrew  people  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt* 

The  third  line  of  investigation  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  that  of  topographical  survey 
and  exploration.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  way  by  successive  travelers,  who  have 
traced  out  the  probable  route  of  the  He¬ 
brews  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  identify  the  sites  of  the  greater 
events  of  the  Exodus  ;  but  these  investiga¬ 
tions  have  for  the  most  part  been  so  hasty 
and  imperfect  that  the  greatest  doubts  have 

*For  authorities  see  Lenormant  and  Chevallier, 
“  Manual  of  Ancient  History.” 


rested  on  the  subject,  and  that  even  the 
precise  site  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy.  Recently, 
however,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Geographical 
and  Biblical  research,  a  thorough  topograph¬ 
ical  survey  of  some  of  the  more  important 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  been 
made  by  officers  of  the  British  Ordnance 
survey ;  and  probably  for  the  first  time  since 
the  exodus  a  party  of  skilled  engineers  has 
followed  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  and 
subjected  the  whole  question  to  the  test  of 
accurate  measurement.  The  results  of  this 
survey  have  been  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  have  been  sumptuously  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  folio  volumes  of  letter  press, 
maps  and  photographs,  which  picture  in  a 
manner  never  before  accomplished  that  wil¬ 
derness  into  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
plunged  themselves  in  their  search  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  It  is  true  that  this 
exploration  has  covered  only  a  portion  of 
the  ground,  namely  that  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  Sinai;  but  this  is  the  most  important 
part,  though  it  still  leaves  very  much  to  be 
done,  especially  with  reference  to  the  later 
period  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert.* 

The  party  employed  consisted  of  Captains 
C.  W.  Wilson  and  II.  S.  Palmer,  R.  E.,  un¬ 
der  w'hose  joint  direction  the  survey  was 
conducted  ;  four  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  Engineers ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  as  linguist  and 
pjhilologist ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyatt  as  naturalist, 
and  Rev  T.  W.  Holland,  who  directed  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  geology  of  the  country. 
The  objects  of  the  expedition  are  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Report  to  have  been 
to  “  bring  the  material  appliances  of  the 
ordnance  survey  to  bear  on  the  questions 
at  issue,  by  subjecting  the  rugged  heights 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  unreasoning  though 
logical  tests  of  the  theodolite  and  land-chain, 
of  altitude  and  azimuth  instruments,  of  the 
photographic  camera,  and  the  unerring  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Pole  Star  and  the  Sun.”  It 
was  not  hoped  to  obtain  any  actual  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  but  to 

*  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  1869. 
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determine  the  sites  of  special  events,  and 
ascertain  the  correspondence  or  difference  of 
the  localities  with  the  historical  narrative, 
and  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  native  tribes  re¬ 
ferred  to.  With  reference  to  all  these  sub¬ 
jects,  there  seems  to  have  been  entire  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  the  party  on  every 
important  point,  and  such  complete  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  actual  features  of  the  country 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  narra¬ 
tive,  as  to  prove  it  to  be  a  contemporary  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates,  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  imagine  some  one  of  the  later 
narrators  supposed  by  the  German  critics, 
to  have  had  access  to  a  survey  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  as  accurate  as  that  recently  made.  Out 
of  the  points  which  might  be  chosen  for  il¬ 
lustration  many  would  need  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  maps,  sections  and  photographs 
of  the  survey,  and  a  volume,  rather  than  an 
article,  would  be  required  to  do  them  justice. 
I  may  select  the  following  as  leading  topics  : 

1st.  The  correspondence  of  the  historical 
route  of  the  Israelites  with  the  topography 
and  geology  of  the  country. 

2d.  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Kephidim 
and  the  meeting  of  Moses  and  Jethro. 

3d.  The  Mountain  of  the  Law  and  the 
plain  before  it. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  select  the 
vicinity  of  Suez  as  the  place  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Israelites,  in  preference  to  the  basin  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Poole 
and  M.  DeLesseps  and  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  to  the  wider  part  of  the. 
gulf  further  down,  as  held  traditionally  by 
the  Arabs  and  supported  by  some  of  the 
older  authorities.  The  requirements  of  the 
narrative  accord  best  with  this  medium 
view,  which  has  been  accepted  by  most 
modern  travelers.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  point  of  crossing  below  Suez  would  im¬ 
ply  a  journey  of  five  miles  through  the  bed 
of  the  sea  in  one  night,  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  so  great  a  host  so  encumbered, 
while  the  width  of  the  Gulf  at  Suez  is  only 
about  one  mile.  The  first  camp  in  the  des¬ 
ert  would  thus  be  around  the  small  oasis 
which  surrounds  the  well  known  “Wells  of 
Moses  "—Ayun  Mourn,  accepted  traditionally 
in  all  ages  as  the  initial  point  of  the  desert 
journey.  Here  the  Israelites  rested  after 


the  passage  of  the  sea,  with  its  terrific  ac¬ 
companiments  of  wind  and  rain,  almost  par¬ 
alleled,  according  to  the  explorers,  at  this 
day,  by  the  wild  storms  of  north-east  wind 
which  occasionally  draw  down  this  gulf. 
Here  they  could  rejoice  in  their  deliverance, 
and  sing  that  song  of  Moses  which  still 
holds  its  place  in  literature  as  the  most 
wonderful  contemporary  ode  commemora¬ 
tive  of  a  national  deliverance. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  one  of  the  party,  in  his 
work  “  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,”  refers  to 
some  of  the  questions  as  to  the  place  of  cross¬ 
ing,  and  remarks  that  as  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  not  to  go  by  the  desert  route  to 
Palestine,  but  to  double  around  the  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  then  probably  longer  than 
now ;  and  as  they  were  followed  by  the 
Egyptians  too  rapidly  to  allow  them  to  round 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  they  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  take  to  the  water,  or  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Further, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  strong  north-east 
wind  occurring  with  an  ebb  tide,  may  have 
laid  bare  one  of  the  sand  banks  crossing  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  forming  a  road  for  the 
people,  while  the  water  on  both  sides  pro¬ 
tected  their  flanks  as  a  wall  of  defense.  A 
change  of  wind  to  the  west  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  their  passage  would  bring  back  the 
waters  on  their  enemies;  and  that  this  change 
actually  took  place  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
stated  in  Exodus,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
Egyptians  were  cast  up  on  the  east  side  of 
the  sea,  which  could  only  have  taken  place 
with  a  west  wdiid. 

From  the  Wells  of  Moses  the  Israelites,  if 
they  intended  to  go  to  Sinai,  had  but  one 
course  open  to  them,  and  this  accompanied 
with  many  difficulties.  Before  them  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  runs  that  pre¬ 
cipitous  wall  of  rocks  which  forms  the  edge 
of  the  great  desert  table-land  in  the  center 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Badiet  et  Tih,  or  Des¬ 
ert  of  the  Wanderings.  The  escarpment  of 
the  Tih  consists  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of 
limestone,  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  or  of  the 
same  geological  age  ■with  the  chalk  and 
greensand  of  England,  or  the  greensands  of 
New  Jersey,  and  which  spreads  over  a  great 
area  in  Arabia,  resting  on  an  older  sand¬ 
stone,  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  and 
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capped  in  places  by  later  limestones  of  eo¬ 
cene  age,  the  uummulitic  limestones.  These 
are  all  marine  formations,  and  they  yield  in 
most  places  a  dry  barren  soil  with  many 
flints,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in 
the  limestones.  From  this  wall  the  district 
in  which  the  Israelites  had  entered  probably 
derives  its  Scriptural  name  of  Wilderness  of 
Shur,  or  of  the  wall.  The  great  escarp¬ 
ment  thus  designated  not  only  presented  an 
obstacle  to  the  direct  route  to  the  eastward, 
but  the  desert  above  it  was  no  doubt  occu¬ 
pied  by  formidable  bands  of  Amalekites. 
Hence  we  find  the  Israelites  turning  to  the 
south,  along  the  plain  between  the  Shur  and 
the  sea. 

“As  the  Israelites  leaving  Aynn  Musa 
turned  their  faces  southward,  away  from  the 
land  of  their  bondage  and  the  scene  of  their 
great  deliverance,  they  must  have  gazed  on 
the  same  features  which  now  strike  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  on  his  way  from  Suez  to 
Jebel  Musa,  for  the  general  aspect  of  the 
desert  can  have  altered  little.  On  their  left 
would  be  the  long  level  range  of  Er  Rahah, 
an  unbroken  wall,  except  where  the  triple 
peak  of  Jebel  Bisher  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  outline ;  in  front,  the  terraced  plain 
several  miles  broad  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  bright  blue  sea,  aud  beyond  the  sea  to 
their  right  the  picturesque  line  of  cliffs  on 
one  point  of  which  the  name  of  Ras  Atakah 
(Mount  of  Deliverance)  still  lingers.” 

But  in  this  wilderness  of  Shur,  the  faith 
of  the  people  must  have  met  with  a  sore 
trial.  Accustomed  to  the  abundant  water 
and  verdure  of  Egypt,  they  now  had  to 
march  three  days  without  water ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  warned  by  the  experience  of  Moses  in 
this  desert  in  his  earlier  life,  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  carrying  supplies  of  the  precious 
liquid  from  the  wells  they  had  left,  their 
sufferings  must  have  been  intense.  When 
at  length,  foot-sore  and  consumed  with 
thirst,  they  reached  the  springs  of  Mar  ah, 
probably  those  known  at  present  as  Ain 
Hawwarah,  or  those  a  little  farther  on  at 
W ady  Arnarah,  they  found  the  water  bitter 
and  unpalatable,  being  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  salts.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  they  murmured,  and  that 
Moses  was  instructed  to  work  a  miracle  for 


their  relief.  This  miracle  of  sweetening  the 
waters  by  throwing  into  them  a  tree,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chemical  miracles 
on  record,  inasmuch  as  soda  is  one  of  the 
last  possible  bases  to  be  precipitated  from 
water  by  any  known  means.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  expedients  by  which 
learned  and  well-meaning  writers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  the  sweetening  of  the 
waters  by  natural  agencies.  One  informs 
us  that  branches  thrown  into  saline  waters 
cause  the  salts  to  be  deposited  on  them  and 
removed  from  the  water,  apparently  not 
knowing  that  this  implies  a  state  of  satura¬ 
tion  of  the  water  with  saline  matter  alto¬ 
gether  incompatible  with  potability.  An¬ 
other  naively  says  that  the  Arabs  at  present 
know  of  no  means  of  sweetening  the  waters, 
which  is  not  wonderful  since  it  w'ould  puzzle 
any  chemist  in  the  world  to  do  so,  or  even 
to  suggest  a  means  by  wdiich  it  might  be 
done.  This  miracle,  small  though  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  less  explicable  by  natural  agencies 
than  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
bringing  water  out  of  the  rock.  Neither 
the  nature  of  the  result  nor  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  are  intelligible ;  and  whatever  the 
change  effected  on  the  waters  it  was  tempo¬ 
rary,  for  they  have  returned  to  their  bitter¬ 
ness,  although  it  is  said  that,  after  the  wet 
season,  when  the  water  becomes  more  abund¬ 
ant,  it  is  more  potable. 

A  little  further  on  are  Wady  Gharandel 
and  Wady  Useit,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
Elim  of  Scripture,  with  its  wrells  and  sev¬ 
enty  palms — how  pathetic  and  eye-witness¬ 
like  the  counting  of  these  trees,  the  only 
ones  probably  in  a  long  stretch  of  desert 
journey.  From  Wady  Gharandal  two  roads 
lead  toward  Sinai,  one  inland,  the  other  near 
the  coast,  the  second  being  the  easier ;  and 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  no 
doubt  aware  of  this  double  road,  informs  us 
that  the  way  toward  the  shore  was  followed 
by  the  Israelites,  and  that  after  leaving 
Elim  they  encamped  by  the  sea.  (Num¬ 
bers  xxxiii :  10.) 

This  part  of  the  jftirney,  extending  from 
the  Wells  of  Moses  about  eighty  miles  to 
the  southward,  is  through  a  desert  country 
with  no  general  verdure  except  a  few  herbs 
and  shrubs  sufficient  to  afford  browsing  to 
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Arab  flocks,  and  supplies  of  water  only  at 
few  places,  including  the  Wells  of  Moses — 
this  place  and  Wady  Gharandal,  the  prob¬ 
able  Elim,  being  the  only  places  where  it  is 
good  and  plentiful.  The  country  so  far  is 
sufficiently  open  to  afford  no  serious  im¬ 
pediment  to  men  and  animals,  or  even  to 
carts. 

Beyond  the  encampment  by  the  sea  the 
Israelites  entered  on  a  new  and  hard  stage 
of  their  journey — the  “  Wilderness  of  Sin,” 
identified  with  the  desert  plain  of  El  Marka, 
which  is  characterized  by  Captain  Palmer 
as  one  of  the  most  dismal  spots  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  It  is,  he  says,  in  great  part,  a 
“wretched,  desolate  expanse  of  flints  and 
sand,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.” 

Here  the  Israelites  approached  one  of  the 
mining  districts  and  smelting  works  of  the 
old  Egyptians.  In  the  plain  of  El  Marka, 
and  in  neighboring  Wadys,  are  still  to  be 
seen  extensive  heaps  of  slag ;  and  copper  ores 
as  well  as  turquoise  mines  were  worked  in 
the  sandstone  east  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  in 
the  syenite  ridges  beyond.  It  appears  from 
the  inscriptions  discovered  that  these  mines 
had  been  worked  long  before  the  Exodus,  and 
that  they  were  probably  abandoned  at  the 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  ;  or 
if  not,  the  slaves  employed  in  them  would 
fraternize  with  the  mixed  multitude  which 
followed  the  camp.  The  name  “  Sin,”  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  wilderness,  is  derived  by  some 
Hebrew  scholars  from  a  root  signifying  “  to 
be  sharp,”  and  from  which  it  is  conjectured 
that  Sinai  itself  may  come;  and  that  this 
may  mean  the  sharp  or  peaked  mountain. 
As  to  the  plain,  it  may  have  been  called  Sin 
from  its  thorny  bushes ;  or  as  these  are  com¬ 
mon  everywhere,  perhaps,  more  likely,  from 
its  peculiar  abundance  of  sharp  flints,  mak¬ 
ing  it  painful  to  the  feet. 

In  this  wilderness  of  Sin  the  Israelites, 
as  was  but  too  natural,  seem  to  have  reached 
an  uncontrollable  stage  of  discontent  and 
murmuring;  saying,  “Would  to  God  we 
had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  will  shfw  something  of  the 
reason  of  this,  as  appreciated  by  the  officers 
of  the  survey  in  passing  over  this  plain. 

“To  journey  over  these  low,  scorching 
plains  in  the  full  glare  of  an  Arabian  sun, 


is  something  more  than  trying,  even  in  the 
winter  months.  *  *  *  From  about  nine  to 
eleven  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day,  when 
the  sun’s  power  is  not  yet  tempered  by  a 
cooling  sea  breeze,  travel  is  almost  intolera¬ 
ble.  Heat  is  everywhere  present,  seen  as 
well  as  felt.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf,  beau¬ 
tiful  in  color,  are  mirror-like,  ahnost  motion¬ 
less,  only  breaking  upon  the  beach  in  a 
sluggish,  quiet  ripple.  The  sky,  also  beau¬ 
tifully  blue,  is  clear  and  hot  and  without  a 
cloud ;  the  soil  of  the  desert  is  arid,  baked 
and  glowing.  The  camel-men,  usually  talk¬ 
ative  and  noisily  quarrelsome,  grow  pensive 
and  silent,  the  camels  grunt  and  sigh,  yet 
toil  along  under  their  burdens  in  a  resolute, 
plodding  way.  The  Europeans  of  the  party, 
half  roasted,  hah  suffocated,  become  languid 
and  feverish,  and  wdsh  themselves  anywhere 
out  of  the  exhausting  heat  and  glare.  Even 
the  Bedaween,  usually  indifferent  te  the 
sun  s  rays,  now  draw  their  thaubx,  or  white 
linen  tunics  over  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
and  tramp  along  under  the  lee  of  their  cam¬ 
els,  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  niggard 
scraps  of  shadow.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Israelites  in  this  wilderness 
are  not  for  water,  which  exists  in  springs 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  plain,  but  for 
food  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  quails  and 
the  manna  were  first  given  to  them. 

From  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  the  Israelites, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Sinaitic  Mountains, 
must  have  turned  eastward,  inland,  by  the 
valley  now  known  as  Wady  Feiran,  and 
they  may  either  have  entered  directly  the 
mouth  of  this  valley,  or  crossed  over  by  the 
Egyptian  mining  settlement  of  Magharah. 
The  former  is  thought  the  most  probable 
route,  unless  a  portion  of  the  less  encum¬ 
bered  of  the  host  may  have  separated  and 
crossed  over  by  the  latter.  To  have  gone 
farther  south  would  have  involved  them  in  a 
still  more  formidable  desert,  with  less  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  access  to  the  objective 
point  of  their  march. 

Along  the  "Wady  Feiran,  the  host  marched 
until  it  was  arrested  for  a  time  by  the 
Amalekite  resistance  at  Bephidim. 

The  battle  of  Bephidim  evidently  arose 
from  a  mustering  of  the  Amalekite  and 
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other  Arab  tribes  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  the  heart  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  where  their  own  towns  and  pasture 
lands  were  situated.  The  scouts  of  these 
people  must  have  watched  from  the  east¬ 
ern  ridges  the  progress  of  the  Hebrews 
southward,  uncertain  perhaps  of  their  ulti¬ 
mate  intentions ;  but  when  they  turned  in¬ 
land  along  the  Wady  Feiran,  the  main  and 
most  accessible  route  to  the  interior,  their 
object  must  have  been  at  once  undei’stood  ; 
and  an  immediate  muster  would  take  place 
of  all  the  available  force  of  the  Amalekites  to 
bar  their  farther  progress,  while  it  appears 
that  parties  were  also  sent  to  cut  off  strag¬ 
glers  in  the  rear,  or  to  make  flank  attacks 


The  ground  for  the  decisive  contest  was 
well  chosen  by  the  desert  tribes,  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  defend  their  country  against  the 
Egyptian  armies  ;  but  we  must  describe  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent 
march  to  Sinai,  in  a  second  paper. 


from  the  lateral  wadys,  so  as  to  impede 
their  advance, — a  mode  of  warfare  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  referred 
to  in  Deut.  25,  18  : — “  How  he  met  thee 
by  the  way  and  slew  the  hindmost  of  thee, 
all  the  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast 
faint  and  weary.”  This  passage  is  thus 
perfectly  connected  with  the  account  of  the 
battle  in  Exodus. 


J.  W.  Dawson. 


FROST-BOUND. 


“Ice  and  Snow,  praise  ye  the  Lord.” 

Oh  Earth,  poor  Earth,  locked  fast  and  bound 
In  chains  of  ice  and  drifted  snows — 

How  shall  deliverance  be  found 

For  thee?  What  strong  hand  shall  unclose 
Thy  fetters,  letting  loose  the  sound 
Of  laughing  waters  ;  from  the  ground 
Calling  the  violet  and  the  rose  ? 

How  peacefully,  how  quietly 

Thou  waitest  undaunted,  itndismayed  t 
Is  there  some  secret  hidden  from  me, — 

Some  message  in  the  storm  and  shade 
Which  tells  of  recompense  to  be 
For  such  brave  souls  as  bide  like  thee 
The  Lord’s  good  leisure,  unafraid? 

Oh  heart,  poor  heart,  whose  frozen  springs 
Melt  not  for  ray  of  star  or  sun, 

But  lie  in  icy  folded  rings 

Pulseless  and  voiceless  every  one, — 

Whose  hopes  fled  forth  on  rapid  wings 
And  vanished  with  sweet  vanished  things 
Ere  yet  the  Winter  was  begun, — 

Learn  this  great  patience,  and  abide 
Courageously  the  bitter  day ; 

Trust  the  Eternal  Love,  nor  chide 

Though  still  thy  Summer  should  delay. 
Hope  is  deferred  but  not  denied ; 

And  in  the  deepest  snow-drifts  hide 
The  blossoms  of  a  coming  May. 
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“  Say,  now,  marm  !  Lemme  in.  I  aint 
half  so  smart ’s  I  look  to  be.  I  kin  do 
more  ’n  four  things  to  help  ye,  and  I’m 
kinder  onlucky  jess  now.  Mother’s  dead, 
ye  see,  ’nd - ” 

Here  the  simple  creature  blubbered  hon¬ 
estly,  and  drew  his  ragged  sleeve  across 
his  eyes.  Mrs.  Ellery  relented.  “  Well, 
who  be  ye,  anyhow?  Where  d’ye  come 
from  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Ho,  Jemimy  !  Where  d’ye  come  from  ? 

Flat  fish  ’n  flounders!  where  d’ye  come  from?’ 

I’m  Jericho  Jim ;  come  from  Jericho 
straight,  a  Tuesday  mornin’.  No  place  for 
Jim  there.  Dad  broke  his  neck  last  winter ; 
drunk  as  David,  ’nd  slipped  up,  ’n  the  sled 
fixed  him  out  a  goin’  over  him  ;  mother 
she  cried  some,  but  he  was  dead,  anyhow ;  ” 
and  with  a  sort  of  furtive  grin  on  his  thin, 
sallow  face,  and  a  spark  in  the  hitherto  va¬ 
cant  gray  eye,  Jericho  Jim  sent  his  stick 
spinning  in  air  and  caught  it  again  dex- 
trously. 

“  Where  be  ye  a  goin’  to  ?  ”  inquired  the 
old  lady  again,  resting  on  her  broom-handle, 
and  looking  over  her  spectacles  at  the  queer 
creature  before  her. 

“  I’m  goin’  here,  marm.  They  said  suthin’ 
’bout  the  poor-house,  down  to  Jericho ;  so  I 
quit.  Poor-houses  aint  clean ;  ”  and  he  gave 
a  sidelong  glance  into  the  kitchen,  neat  as  a 
lady’s  parlor,  not  passing  over  the  clean 
calico  gown  and  stainless  cap  of  good  Mrs. 
Ellery. 

“That’s  so;  they’re  dirty  holes.  Well, 
you  come  in  and  set  down.  I’ll  give  ye  some 
vittles,  and  ye  can  stay  till  husband  comes 
home  ;  he’ll  see  to  ye.” 

So  Jericho  Jim  was  set  down  to  an  abund¬ 
ant  supper  of  beans,  biscuit,  pie  and  ginger¬ 
bread,  and  plenty  of  hot  tea,  and  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  he  was  hungry. 

AVhen  Deacon  Ellery  came  home  he 
growled  a  little  at  the  new  inmate  of  his 
family,  more  because  it  vras  his  way  to 
growl  than  because  he  meant  it;  for  his 
keen  eye  for  business  discerned  in  Jim  an 
inexpensive  helper  whom  his  increasing 
years  and  rheumatism  made  welcome  if  not 
needful.  Somebody  was  once  overheard  by 


this  worthy  man  to  ask  :  “  Why  doos  Dea¬ 

con  Ellery  allers  go  grumblin’  round  like  an 
old  gobbler  ?  ”  and  the  Deacon  saw  fit  to 
answer  for  himself,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  the  inquirer,  who  had  not  seen  him  com¬ 
ing  :  “  Why,  ye  see,  I  have  ter  ;  so’s  to  ev- 

erage  things.  Wife’s  orful  smoothly ;  com- 
f’table  as  a  punkin  in  a  corn  lot ;  allers  a 
smilin’  and  chirpin’ ;  ’nd  it  stands  to  reason 
all  m’lasses  aint  good  for  this  world  ;  ’s  got 
to  be  some  grind,  so  I  do  the  grindin’.” 
With  which  exposition  of  his  unconscious 
heathenism,  the  Deacon  gave  a  grunt  and 
walked  away.  He  was  better  than  his 
words,  however,  for  his  heart  was  warm  and 
his  head  clear;  and  poor  Jericho  Jim  soon 
found  that  his  new  home  was  a  haven  of  rest 
for  his  -weary  body,  and  did  his  very  best  to 
reward  the  sheltering  goodness  that  fed  and 
clothed  him,  and  beamed  on  him  like  sun¬ 
shine  in  kind  looks  and  words. 

“  I  declare  for’t,”  grumbled  Deacon  Ellery, 
“  it  beats  all  to  see  that  are  feller  work ;  I 
dono  whether  lie’s  a  fool  or  not.  See  him 
a  pitchin’  into  the  wood-pile,  mother? 
Well,  ye’d  say  there  warnt  no  better  feller 
to  pile  wood  betwixt  liere’n  Danbury ;  but 
yesterday,  when  he  w-as  a  savin’,  all  of  a 
sudden  he  stopped  short  ’ll  jumped  the 
fence  ’n  lay  down  in  the  sunshine  ’nd  kicked 
his  heels.  ‘Jim,’  says  I,  ‘ what  be  ye  stop- 
pin’ for?’  ‘So’s  to  grow,’  ses  he,  cooler’n 
a  cucumber.  ‘  Grow  ?  ’  says  I.  ‘  Yes,’  ses 
he.  ‘It’s  a  reel  growin’  day;  the’  aint  a 
heap  sech  days ;  sun  a  shinin’,  birds  a 
singin’,  wind  a  blowin’  real  soft :  mostly 
we’re  friz  to  death  in  this  world;  kinder 
stunted,  Deacon ;  I  want  to  grow  whilst  I 
can  ;  there’s  more’n  forty  days  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  wrork,  ye  know.’  Well,  if  I  didn’t 
let  him  be  !  ’Taint  no  use  a  talkin’  to  him 
when  he  gets  a  curus  notion  like  that  holt 
on  him.” 

“  There’s  somethin’  to  most  o’  his  notions, 
that’s  a  fact,”  replied  the  old  lady.  “  I 
kinder  wonder  whether  or  no  he  aint'  got 
the  right  on’t,  Mr.  Ellery.  Mebbe  ef  wre’d 
took  more  sunshine  into  us  along  back,  you 
an’  me  wouldn’t  ha’  been  so  dreadful  rheu¬ 
maticky.” 
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“  He’s  a  queer  genius  anyhow,”  muttered 
the  Deacon,  walking  off ;  but  it  was  to  be 
observed  after  this  that  the  old  man  sat  in 
the  south  doorway  more  than  he  ever  had 
done ;  and  that  his  wife  let  in  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  into  her  bed-room  and  kitchen  that 
the  small  green-paned  windows  allowed. 
If  they  were  too  old  to  be  cured  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  at  least  the  rooms  grew  cheery  and  the 
air  sweet,  and  spectacles  did  them  more 
good  than  usual. 

They  would  neither  have  read  or  remem¬ 
bered  a  hygienic  treatise  on  the  benefits  of 
sun  and  air,  but  they  had  sense  enough  to 
accept  the  homely  wisdom  of  Jericho  Jim, 
and  brains  enough  not  to  let  carpets  stand 
between  them  and  comfort. 

Before  many  months  Jim  became  a  sort 
of  neighborhood  courier ;  he  peddled  milk 
for  the  Deacon,  and  dispensed  with  his 
quarts  and  pints  all  the  news  of  the  village. 
Many  a  good  woman  waited  eagerly  for  his 
coming,  and  ran  out  with  her  apron  over 
her  head,  not  merely  for  the  pitcher  of  fresh, 
sweet,  rich  fluid,  but  to  hear  about  “  Mis’  ” 
Allen’s  sick  baby,  or  Jones’s  grandmother 
who  broke  her  leg  last  week,  or  Sary 
Penny’s  company  from  York  ;  and  it  was 
strange  enough  to  see  how  quaintly  and 
deftly  Jim  fitted  his  story  to  the  hearer. 
With  the  curious  instinct  that  sometimes 
dwells  in  the  souls  of  those  we  conceitedly 
call  half-witted,  he  seemed  to  comprehend 
tire  characters  he  met,  to  understand  their 
wants  and  their  ways ;  and  many  was  the 
word  in  season  carelessly  dropped  from  his 
lips  that  did  a.  blessed  errand,  all  the  more 
because  it  was  uttered  by  “  the  foolishness  of 
man.” 

“  Did  ye  stop  to  Harris’s  to-day  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  Deacon,  as  Jim  rode  up  to  the 
gate  one  frosty  morning,  with  clattering 
empty  cans. 

“  Well,  I  expect  I  did.” 

“Lef’  the  quart,  I  s’pose,  ’n  didn’t  git 
nothin’  for’t?” 

“  No,  sir  !  I  give  ’em  somethin’  to  boot. 
Ole  Harris  came  to  the  door  for’t ;  she’s 
done  up.  Doctor’s  gig  was  a  stannin’  there, 
an’  he  was  clus  up  to  the  winder  a  mixin’  a 
mess,  ’n  ole  Harris  sez :  ‘  Be  you  Ellery’s 

fool?’  ‘Yes,  I  be,  you  bet,’  sez  I,  pooty 


cherk.  Then  he  larfed  rough  as  bark. 

‘  Give  us  a  quart,’  sez  he ;  '1  haint  got  no 
change  to-day.’  ‘Well,’  sez  I,  ‘it  aint  no 
matter ’s  long ’s  ye’re  to  hum ;  Deacon ’s 
willin’  to  trust  folks ’t  stay  to  hum.’  He 
looked  orful  beat  ’n  mad,  ’nd  I  see  the  doc¬ 
tor  larfin’ ;  but  he  took  the  milk,  ’nd  I  whip¬ 
ped  up,  I  tell  ye.” 

Jericho  Jim  never  knew  that  Tim  Harris 
staid  at  home  through  his  wife’s  long  illness, 
simply  to  be  sure,  since  he  had  no  money  to 
buy  it  with,  that  the  delicate  baby,  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  six,  should  have  its  regular  food ;  for 
drunkard  and  idler  as  he  was,  he  had  a  pas¬ 
sionate,  reasonless  fondness  for  his  children ; 
and  when  one  after  another  they  died  he 
sought  fresh  consolation  at  the  whiskey 
shop.  But  this  one  lived,  thanks  to  its  sud¬ 
den  weaning  from  its  heart-broken,  worn- 
out  mother,  whose  bitter  troubles  and  mea¬ 
ger  food  had  poisoned  even  the  draught  of 
life  for  her  babies,  and  sent  them  to  un¬ 
timely  graves.  While  she  lay  helpless  and 
raving  with  fever  for  nine  long  -weeks,  Tim 
staid  at  home,  nursed  her  as  well  as  he  could, 
tended  and  fed  the  baby,  who  learned  to  cry 
for  him,  instead  of  crying  at  the  sight  of 
him  as  all  the  others  had,  and  getting  fat 
and  rosy  on  the  yellow  milk  that  Jim 
brought  daily  in  a  little  pail  from  the  Dea- 
con’s  Alderney,  wound  itself  round  the 
father’s  heart,  kept  him  with  bands  stronger 
than  iron  from  his  evil  haunts,  taught  him 
to  live  without  his  stimulant,  at  least  for  so 
long  ;  and  established  a  hold  on  him  never 
lost.  It  was  little  Rosy  Harris  who  in  after 
years  coaxed  her  father  into  good  habits,  and 
made  her  mother’s  last  days  bright  and 
calm ;  but  it  was  Jericho  Jim  who  began 
the  good  work  with  his  unauthorized  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Deacon’s  willingness  to  trust  a 
man  who  “  stayed  to  hum.” 

Curious  enough,  too,  were  Jim’s  peace¬ 
making  propensities.  These  clouded  or 
straying  minds  sometimes  take  a  certain 
elfish  delight  in  mischief,  but  his  desire  and 
delight  was  peace.  Miss  Nancy  Yance  was 
a  thin  and  somewhat  little  old  maid,  yet 
gifted  with  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and  toler¬ 
ably  reasonable  ;  about  half  a  mile  from  her 
little  brown  house,  where  she  lived  with  a 
bed-ridden  mother,  and  did  -tailoring,  lived 
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the  Widow  Pyne,  a  noisy,  good-natured,  high- 
tempered  woman ;  quick  to  resent  or  to  fancy 
an  injury,  but  equally  quick  to  forgive. 
Between  her  and  Miss  Nancy  raged  a  feud 
of  such  strength  and  bitterness  as  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  little  country  village  between 
people  whose  minds  are  narrowed  by  their 
limited  horizon  and  slight  experience.  They 
were  both  church  members,  but  they  would 
neither  look  at  each  other  across  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  nor  recognize  each  other  in  the 
porch.  Miss  Nancy  always  called  Mrs. 
Pyne  “  that  pesky  widow,”  and  was  styled  in 
return  with  more  vigor  than  reticence,  “  that 
darned  old  maid.” 

Jericho  Jim  was  aware  of  this,  and  many 
a  time  shrunk  as  if  from  a  pin-prick  or  a 
blow  when  one  began  to  vituperate  the 
other,  and  openly  evaded  the  subject. 

“  I  spose  old  Nance  Vance  takes  half  a 
pint  o’  milk  on  ye,  don’t  she  ?  ”  inquired 
Mrs.  Pyne,  with  a  sniff. 

“  Land  o’  glory  !  what  splendid  red  apples 
them  be  !  ”  ejaculated  Jim,  his  ears  shut  to 
the  question,  but  his  eyes  very  wide  open  to 
an  Astrachan  apple-tree  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard. 

Now  this  apple-tree  was  widow  Pyne’s 
glory ;  nobody  in  Sawyer  had  such  a  tree ; 
and  she  petted  it  like  a  baby,  dug  about  it 
with  her  own  hands,  manured  it  every  fall, 
and  gave  it  copious  libations  of  dish-water 
all  through  the  summer.  No  tent  worms 
ever  found  lodgment  in  its  thrifty  branches  ; 
and  in  May  it  was  always  pink  with  blos¬ 
soms,  for  a  tree  so  coddled  had  no  “  off 
year,”  but  bloomed  and  bore  in  every  re¬ 
turning  season. 

It  was  “  a  sight  to  behold,”  as  its  gratified 
owner  remarked,  and  Jim’s  admiration  was 
so  fervent,  Mrs.  Pyne  could  not  do  less  than 
reward  him  with  a  pocket  full  of  the  glow¬ 
ing  fruit.  Jim  was  duly  gratified,  and 
jogged  on  his  way  revolving  a  scheme  in  his 
simple  mind  which  fructified,  literally,  as  he 
found  himself  at  Miss  Vance’s  door.  Miss 
Nancy  came  out  for  her  pint  of  milk  looking 
unusually  benign ;  some  of  the  small  items 
that  make  up  lonely  women’s  life  had  been 
gracious  that  morning ;  perhaps  her  bread 
had  risen  just  right,  or  her  hens  had  done 
their  duty  in  the  matter  of  eggs  ;  but  how¬ 


ever  that  might  be,  she  had  a  kindly  word 
for  Jim ;  and  he  poured  her  full  pint  with 
a  beaming  grin.  “Stop  a  minnit,  won’t 
ye ;  ”  he  called  after  her  “  Won’t  ye  jest 
set  down  that  are  milk,  an’  hold  up  your 
apern ;  here’s  some  o’  Miss  Pyne’s  amazin’ 
apples.” 

“  Widder  Pyne’s  apples  !  ”  ejaculated  the 
amazed  spinster,  as  she  received  the  crimson 
spheres  into  her  check  apron. 

“  Yes !  them’s  the  fellers ;  she  sent  ’em 
along  o'  me.  Good-day !  ”  With  which  am¬ 
biguous  statement,  Jim  whipped  up  the  old 
horse  and  went  along  before  Miss  Nancy 
had  tune  to  think. 

“  Well !  here’s  nigh  onto  a  merracle  !  ” 
she  exclaimed  to  herself.  “  Widder  Pyne’s 
apples !  I’ve  heered  she  sot  by  ’em  dread¬ 
fully,  and  now  she’s  been  an’  sent  ’em  to  me. 
Well !  well !  well !  I’d  oughter  be  ashamed 
o’  myself,  that’s  a  fact;  ’tis  shameful  for 
church-members  to  keep  up  a  querrel  the  way 
we’ve  did ;  but  she’s  got  the  start  of  me, 
that’s  a  fact.  I  must  kinder  show  my  feelins 
now,  surely.” 

So  the  next  day  Jim  was  invited  to  stop 
on  the  way  back,  and  carry  Widow  Pyne  a 
basket  of  fresh  eggs,  for  eggs  were  Miss 
Nancy’s  specialty.  Imagine  Jim’s  secret  joy 
and  Mrs.  Pyne’s  noisy  surprise. 

“  Sent  me  them  eggs  ?  Land  o’  Goshen ! 
she  ain’t  weak  in  her  mind,  is  she,  Jim? 
Must  be  a  leetle  touched ;  or  else  I  be :  I 
guess  she’s  a  good  cretur,  after  all.  I  dono 
what  on  airth  lies  ailed  us  two  to  be  allers  a 
fightin’,  and  now  she’s  begun  it,  I  guess  I 
kin  be  as  neighborly  as  other  folks.  Don’t 
ye  go  by  here  to-morrow  without  getting  a 
pocket-full  o’  apples  for  Nancy  Vance,  Jim. 
Let’s  see.  I’ll  put  ’em  in  the  basket.”  But 
the  second  supply  of  apples  never  reached 
Miss  Nancy.  Jim  had  a  queer  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  a  squirrel’s  love  for  nuts  and  fruit. 
He  had  done  a  good  work  with  the  other 
apples,  and  lost  them,  as  far  as  his  own  de¬ 
lectation  was  concerned ;  these  others  he 
would  keep  for  his  own  eating ;  and  his  very 
simpleness  made  up  for  wisdom,  for  a  second 
supply  of  fruit  would  certainly  have  led  to 
awkward  explanations,  while  as  it  was,  when 
the  two  ladies  met  on  the  church  steps  next 
Sunday,  smiling  and  beaming  to  make  their 
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mutual  acknowledgments,  there  were  no 
questions  to  ask  or  answer,  and  they  parted 
in  friendliest  fashion,  to  'remain  firm  allies 
thereafter. 

Not  far  from  the  Ellery  farm  there  lived 
a  bad-tempered,  cross-grained  old  fellow, 
John  Dekin  by  name,  who  had  driven  his 
boys  away  from  home  long  ago  by  dint  of 
being  everything  a  father  ought  not  to  be  : 
and  whose  wife  staid  with  him  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  was  his  wife ;  a  fact  which  is  of 
some  virtue  to  a  good  woman.  Now  this 
man  was  a  great  stickler  for  his  rights  :  he 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  in  his  own 
house,  no  doubt ;  and  the  neighbors  agreed 
that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  keep  away 
from  it !  All  but  good  Mrs.  Ellery,  whose 
great  kind  heart  could  not  see  a  woman 
suffer  as  she  knew  Mrs.  Dekin  must,  and 
not  try  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  She 
would  go  there  persistently,  though  she 
trembled  before  the  big  dog,  and  quivered 
at  the  sound  of  his  master’s  voice  ;  for  it 
was  one  of  John  Dekin’s  “  rights  ”  to  keep 
the  fiercest  dog  and  the  crossest  bull  any¬ 
where  about  Sawyer.  Jericho  Jim  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  with  Mrs.  Ellery  when  she  paid 
her  visits  to  the  Dekin  farm,  and  as  there 
never  was  a  dog  who  could  withstand  Jim’s 
way  with  the  brute  creation,  he  and  Tige 
soon  became  the  best  of  friends. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  the  farmer  one  day  as  he 
came  suddenly  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  found  Jim,  who  had  just  escorted  Mrs. 
Ellery  to  the  door,  sitting  on  the  step  and 
fondling  the  great  bull-dog,  who  with  watery 
eyes  and  slobbering  jaws,  rested  his  muzzle 
on  Jim’s  knee,  and  looked  up  into  the  thin, 
kind  face  above  him.  “  Hullo  you  feller ! 
look  out  for  that  crittur  ;  he’ll  be  into  ye  ’nd 
chaw  ye  up,  ’fore  you  can  wink.” 

“  I  guess  not,”  said  Jim,  with  one  of  his 
half  silly,  gentle  smiles.  <L  He  knows  real 
well  I  don’  want  to  hurt  him  none ;  so  he 
don’  keer  to  hurt  me ;  no  more  he  will,  will 
ye,  Tige  ?  ” 

The  dog’s  stump  of  a  tail  wagged  affection¬ 
ate  answers. 

“  Well,  mebbe  it  ’ll  do  with  dogs  ;  you 
seem  to  kinder  get  round  that  one  ;  but  it 
ain’t  folkses  ways,”  growled  the  farmer. 

“  Ain’t  it  ?  ”  said  Jim,  looking  up  inno- 
14 


cently,  “  why  T  thought  folks  knew  more  ’n 
dogs !  ” 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  :  John  Dekin 
walked  away;  and  there  ran  through  his 
mind,  oddly  enough,  a  scrap  of  a  text  he 
had  heard  somewhere ;  perhaps  his  mother 
read  it  to  him  ;  may  be  he  had  heard  it  at 
meeting,  though  he  generally  went  to  sleep 
there  : — “  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  thing  ?  ”  It  clung  to  him  with  that 
curious  persistence  peculiar  to  texts,  which 
defies  philosophical  explanation;  and  more 
than  once  thereafter  modified  some  currish 
act,  or  silenced  some  growl,  before  he  fully 
recognized  the  invisible  restraint  upon  him. 
Not  long  after,  that  violent  bull  of  Mr.  De¬ 
kin’s  broke  into  Deacon  Ellery’s  lot  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  just  about  two  inches  high,  and 
made  a  general  mess  of  the  whole  field,  al¬ 
ready  soaked  by  a  wet  autumn.  Jim  dis¬ 
covered  the  creature  in  full  tide  of  devasta¬ 
tion,  browsing  on  the  tallest  spires,  and 
trampling  down  the  rest  into  undistinguish- 
able  mud.  He  sat  down  a  moment  and  con¬ 
sidered  ;  then  filled  his  pockets  with  potatoes, 
left  in  the  next  lot  after  digging  as  too 
small  to  save,  and  carefully  tossed  one  over 
the  fence  just  before  the  old  bull’s  nose ; 
the  bait  was  too  tempting,  the  creature  nin- 
ped  it  up  at  once,  another  fell  about  a  foot 
in  front  of  him,  then  another  still  further  off, 
and  following  the  fence,  which  tended  to¬ 
ward  the  barn-yard,  Master  Taurus  before 
he  really  understood  the  snare  was  beguiled 
into  his  own  quarters,  and  the  gate  shut 
fast  behind  him.  Then  Jim  hunted  up  the 
farmer. 

“  Say,  Mr.  Dekin ;  hed  you  just  as  lives 
keep  that  are  splendid  ole  bull  o’  your’n  in 
the  barn  a  spell,  till  I  git  our  folkses  fence 
sot  up  ?  ” 

“  Why,  what  harm’s  he  ben  a  doin’  ? 
Hain’t  I  a  right  to  keep  a  bull  in  my  own 
lot,  I  want  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Sartinly,  sartinly  !  but  ye  see  the  poor 
cretur  wanted  a  fresh  bite,  an’  he  kinder 
pushed  down  the  fence  like,  and  got  into 
some  winter  wheat ;  so  I  guessed  I’d  git  him 
out  on’t  fust — ” 

“How  in  thunder  did  ye  get  him  out? 
that’s  the  pint.” 

“  Well,  I  coaxed  him  a  leetle  ;  sorter  tolled 
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him  along  with  a  mess  o’  raw  potatoes 
t'other  side  the  stun  wall.  I  see  he  hank¬ 
ered  after  fresh  victuals,  so  to  speak ;  ’n  I 
dono 's  I  blame  him.” 

John  Dekin  could  not  help  a  laugh ;  but 
Jim  went  on  quietly  : 

“  So  ef  you ’d  jest  as  lives  keep  him  in  a 
spelL  I’ll  hurry  up  an’  fix  the  fence,  and  then 
he  can  go  out  to  pastur  agin,  leastways 
while  there  is  pastur;  ’twont  last  no  great 
now,  that’s  a  fact.” 

l\ow  the  fence  between  the  lots  was  De¬ 
kin’s,  as  he  very  well  knew ;  and  he  could 
have  been  made  to  pay  well  for  the  damage 
his  beast  had  done ;  but  he  also  knew  Dea¬ 
con  Ellery  was  laid  up  filth  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  and  Jim  had  all  the  work  to 
do ;  if  the  fence  was  once  up  it  would  be 
hai'd  work  to  make  the  bull’s  owner  pay  for 
it,  so  he  grimly  assented. 

“  Yes,  I’ll  keep  him  tethered ;  but  you 
hurry  up  with  your  old  fence.” 

Jim  went  to  work  directly ;  hauled  the 
rails,  dug  the  post-holes,  and  hired  a  few 
hours’  help  to  set  them ;  before  the  next 
night  that  winter  wheat  was  safely  railed  in, 
and  Deacon  Ellery,  feeling  a  little  better, 
had  his  factotum  into  the  bed-room  to  hear 
an  account  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  which 
Jim  composedly  gave  him. 

Why.  you  darned  fool !  ”  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  cross  with  pain  and  testy  naturally, 
“  you’ve  been  a  building  John  Dekin’s  fence 
to  keep  his  own  bull  out  o’  my  lot !  What 
upon  the  globe  did  ye  do  that  for  ?  ” 

“  Well,  ye  see,  mister,”  said  Jim,  assum¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  sort  of  attitude,  as  who 
should  say,  “  come  now,  let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether.”  “  I  did  kinder  mistrast  from  the 
looks  o’  things  ’twas  his’n ;  but  thinks  me, 
he  ain’t  the  kind  to  up  and  do  right  off ;  he 
don’t  care  much  ef  Iris  bull  doos  eat  up  your 
wheat ;  I  expect  he’s  one  o’  them  that  did’nt 
hev  a  good  mother.  My !  ef  he’d  ha’  had 
mv  mother  he’d  known  better,  ef  he  had 
ha’  been  a  fool.  But,  you  see,  folks  is 
folksy ;  they  ain’t  as  they  had  ought  ter  be, 
and  you  can’t  fix  ’em  no  way,  reelly.  I  cal- 
c’lated  that  if  you  waited  for  him  the  grain 
’d  be  clean  lost ;  ef  ye  took  the  law  on  him, 
whv  that  would  be  time  an’  money  spent, 
and  the  wheat  had  oughter  be  a  growin’ ; 


’twouldn’t  never  grow  without  fencin’,  for 
that  bull’s  dreadful  obstropolous ;  and  we 
hed  them  old  rails  handy.  Anyway  it’s 
fixed  now;  and  ef  ye  want  to  jaw  him,  or 
set  Squire  Jinks  outer  him,  why  there’s  time 
enough  while  the  wheat ’s  a  growin’  agin 
to  satisfy  ye  that  way.” 

“  You  go  ’long,”  growled  the  Deacon,  fall¬ 
ing  back  on  his  pillow  :  “  Its  a  pretty  piece 

o’  business  to  come  to  my  time  o’  life  to 
learn  how  to  handle  thistles ;  I  don’t  deny 
but  what  I’ve  learned  suthin’,  but  I  guess 
you’d  better  go  to  bed  now ;  you’re  allfired 
tired.” 

“  W ell  I  be,  some,”  and  stretching  and 
yawning,  Jim  obeyed. 

“  That  ain’t  nobody’s  fool !  ”  ejaculated 
the  Deacon,  looking  after  him ;  “  ’r  if  he  is, 
’t’s  a  plaguy  sight  better  folly  than  most 
folks’s  wisdom.” 

There  was  no  lawyer  sent  to  J ohn  Dekin ; 
the  fence  stood  firm  against  wintry  storms, 
but  Jim  noticed  that  the  bull  was  not  turned 
into  that  lot  again ;  and  when  spring  re¬ 
turned  the  grain  shot  up  in  full  luxuriance, 
thick  and  heavy-headed ;  none  the  worse 
for  its  accidental  pruning,  perhaps  all  the 
better.  And  beside  there  was  certainly  a 
softening  in  John  Dekin’s  aspect  toward  his 
neighbor  ;  perhaps  not  unmingled  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Deacon’s  “softness;”  but 
still  a  grain  of  leaven  had  been  planted  in 
this  unpromising  lump;  time,  —  perhaps 
eternity  only  could  show  how  it  worked. 
So  Jim  went  his  way  in  and  about  Sawyer  ; 
a  being  of  no  account  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people ;  of  less  than  none  in  his  own ;  but 
planting  here  and  there  by  the  way-side 
little  seeds  of  kindness  and  humanity  that 
blossomed  to  some  soul’s  delight  and  benefit. 
“  She  hath  done  what  she  could,”  was  the 
Lord’s  own  commendation,  and  this  was  the 
lowly  measure  of  Jim’s  desert ;  but  can  any 
of  us  do  more  ?  How  many  of  us  do  as 
much  ?  How  many  of  the  great  and  rich 
leave  behind  them  a  grateful  record  in  even 
as  many  hearts  as  always  remembered  with 
tender  affection,  poor  Jericho  Jim. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  do  the  great 
service  of  his  life  for  his  good  old  friends, 
the  Ellerys.  It  has  not  been  declared  to  you, 
dear  reader,  any  more  than  it  was  to  Jim, 
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that  Deacon  Ellery  had  a  son  living  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city,  who  for  some  years  had  never  been 
seen  in  Sawyer,  nor  spoken  of  in  his  father’s 
house.  Sam  Ellery  had  been  the  very  core 
of  his  father’s  heart,  to  use  the  pathetic 
Irish  phrase,  and  yet  he  never  found  it  out ; 
for  with  the  painful  shyness  and  reticence 
of  his  race  and  nature,  Deacon  Ellery  hid 
this  affection  deep  in  silence  and  coldness. 
He  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  had  striven  to 
bring  up  Samuel  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
that  sort.  Dogmas  and  doctrines  are  husky 
food  for  a  bright,  brave,  joyful  soul  like  this 
boy’s  ;  he  never  took  to  them  kindly ;  his 
mother’s  love  made  her  religion  just  toler¬ 
able  to  him,  for  professedly  she  held  her 
husband’s  faith.  Sam  could  believe  in  the 
goodness  and  tenderness  of  God  when  he 
saw  and  heard  his  mother ;  but  his  father’s 
stern  and  unflinching  hand  closed  the  gates 
which  he  was  most  desirous  of  opening. 
He  went  away  from  home  to  a  position  in  a 
bank  in  Boston  where  he  began  as  “  boy,” 
and  had  now  arrived  at  the  office  of  cashier. 
At  first  he  had  returned  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  the  old  home,  to  mother,  and  also  to 
keep  up  a  certain  youthful  sweethearting 
with  Annie  Palmer,  the  minister’s  pretty 
daughter ;  but  as  he  grew  to  be  a  man  and 
remembered  bitterly  his  father’s  stern  be¬ 
lief,  he  made  use  of  his  freedom  to  examine 
into  religious  faiths,  and  naturally  enough 
rebounded  into  Unitariansm.  That  his  son 
should  become  a  member  of  that  sect  in 
particular  was  the  very  gall  and  bitterness 
of  iniquity  to  the  old  Deacon,  who  could 
better  have  borne  a  defection  in  almost  any 
other  direction ;  and  in  what  he  called 
righteous  wrath  he  wrote  a  dreadful  letter 
to  Samuel,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  enter  his 
doors  again,  till  he  had  repented  of  this 
great  sin,  and  humbled  himself  in  dust  and 
ashes  for  betraying  his  Master,  as  the  Dea¬ 
con  was  pleased  to  style  it.  Although  a 
loving  and  entreating  letter  from  his  mother 
went  after  this  fulmination,  and  somewhat 
calmed  Sam’s  first  contemptuous  anger,  and 
though  that  letter  was  answered,  and  a 
fitful  correspondence  carried  on  between 
mother  and  son  through  Annie  Palmer, 
Sam  accepted. his  father’s  alternative,  and 
stayed  away  from  his  home  as  persistently 


as  the  Deacon  ignored  him ;  for  he  was  in¬ 
deed  “  a  chip  of  the  old  block.” 

His  name  was  never  named  in  the  family, 
nor  uttered  in  the  daily  prayer,  and  if  his 
father’s  heart  ever  cried  after  him,  it  cried 
in  silence. 

ISTow  Jericho  Jim  adored  the  minister’s 
daughter  with  the  dumb  passion  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  dog.  It  was  the  great  joy  of  his  life  to 
have  her  come  to  the  door  with  the  milk- 
pitcher  for  him  to  fill,  as  she  sometimes 
did ;  and  one  pleasant  word  or  lovely  smile 
made  Jim  happy  all  day.  After  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  wiser  folks  he  paid  tribute  to  this 
goddess  continually.  He  brought  her  every 
wild  flower  in  its  season,  and  the  rarest  of 
all ;  he  knew  where  the  rhodora  grew,  and 
gathered  its  early  blooms  for  Annie :  deli¬ 
cate  orchids  unveiled  their  shy  haunts  for 
him,  and  the  slight  sweet  flowers  of  spring 
all  lay  at  Annie’s  feet  from  her  faithful 
worshiper.  Cardinal  flowers  and  spot¬ 
less  pond-lilies  came  in  then’  season ;  for 
her  he  stored  the  biggest  nuts,  and  begged 
the  sweetest  fruits  that  grew  in  any  garden, 
nor  ever  begged  in  vain,  for  Jim  was  petted 
and  privileged  in  Sawyer.  Annie  was 
mightily  joked  about  her  fervent  admirer, 
but  nobody  ever  laughed  at  Jim,  his  pa¬ 
thetic  simplicity  shielded  him  like  a  young 
girl’s  innocence.  But  Annie  knew  very 
well  that  this  poor  boy  liked  her,  though  not 
how  deeply  ;  and  knowing,  too,  his  curious 
power  of  setting  people  to  rights,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  he  might  perhaps  pave  the  way 
for  her  lover’s  reconciliation  with  his 
father ;  for  the  careless  admiration  of  the 
Deacon’s  son  had  long  ago  deepened  into- 
love,  and  Sam  Ellery  had  been  many  times 
to  Sawyer  to  see  Annie  Palmer  since  he 
finally  left  his  father’s  door ;  and  now  they 
were  soon  to  be  married,  and  Annie  longed 
with  all  her  heart  to  have  peace  between 
father  and  son. 

One  July  evening,  just  at  twilight,  Jericho 
Jim  arrived  at  the  door  of  Parson  Palmer’s 
house  with  the  milk  for  Sunday,  which  was 
always  carried  round  Saturday  night,  and 
also  with  a  pail  of  fresh  lilies  from  Warren 
pond. 

Annie  came  out  to  take  them,  fresh  and 
cool  as  their  spotless  blooms  herself ;  her 
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dark  hair  waved  above  a  sweet,  colorless 
face,  and  her  clear,  sad,  hazel  eyes  looked  at 
Jim  both  gratefully  and  wistfully. 

“  Oh  Jim !  thank  you !  these  are  so  lovely. 
Jim,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  could 
help  me  about  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  do  anything  I  can  in  the  natur’  of 
things  to  help  ye,  marm,  as  sure’s  you’re 
born,”  he  answered  to  the  half  question. 

“  I  do  want  so  much  to  have  Deacon 
Ellery  make  friends  with  his  son.” 

“  Why,  he  hain’t  got  any !  ”  said  Jim  with 
simple  confidence. 

“Yes  he  has,  Jim;  he  has  indeed;  but 
they  haven’t  spoken  for  years.” 

“  Sho  now !  that  are  can’t  be ;  guess  you 
dreamed  it,  Miss  Annie.  Why,  Deacon 
Ellery’s  a  good  man ;  a  Christian  cretur  as 
ever  was ;  can’t  be  ;  somebody’s  ben  a — ” 

“Annie !  ”  called  Mrs.  Palmer,  evidently 
in  haste ;  and  Jim  drove  off,  feeling  in  an 
uncertain  sort  of  way  as  if  he  hadn’t  heard 
or  ought  not  to  have  heard  such  things 
about  his  best  friend,  even  from  the  adora¬ 
ble  Annie.  But  the  thing  worked  in  his 
feeble  head,  and  as  “Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,”  and  sometimes  do 
good  service  by  their  folly,  so  Jim  plunged 
into  the  middle  of  things  the  very  nest 
morning  as  he  was  brushing  the  shoes  for 
church-going,  while  the  Deacon  read  over  his 
Sunday-school  lesson  by  the  window. 

“  Say !  you  hain’t  got  any  son,  have  ye, 
Deacon  ?  ” 

The  old  man  looked  at  Jim  with  an  ah-  of 
terror  as  well  as  wonder,  and  turned  pale  as 
ashes : 

“  Yes,  I’ve  got  a  son,”  he  answered  me¬ 
chanically. 

“  Why,  I  hain’t  never  seen  him !  '  ex¬ 
claimed  Jim,  as  if  still  he  scarcely  believed. 

“  He  has  not  been  at  home  for  five  long 
years,  Jim  ;  he  is  a  prodigal  who  filleth  him¬ 
self  with  husks,”  solemnly  replied  the  Dea¬ 
con,  who  had  somewhat  recovered  his  poise. 

“  Well,  why  don’t  ye  fetch  him  home  ’nd 
give  him  suthin’  better  to  eat  ?  ” 

The  Deacon  stared  at  Jim,  but  could  not 
answer. 

“  What’s  he  ben  an’  done  anyway  ?  ”  went 
on  the  simple  torturer.  “Killed  anybody? 
stole  anythin’  ?  ” 


“No!  no!  no!  ’  ejaculated  the  Deacon, 
raging  inwardly  between  the  persistency  of 
his  questioner,  and  the  impossibility  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  the  reason  of  Sam’s  banish¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  too,  the  reason  why  this 
was  so  difficult  to  explain,  began  to  wrestle 
with  his  conscience. 

“Well,  I’m  dretful  sorry!”  said  Jim 
musingly.  “My  daddy,  now,  was  a  poor 
cretur,  drunk  mostly ;  but  he  was  real  good 
to  me.  I’m  glad  he  wa’n’t  no  better,  mebbe 
I  should’nt  ha’  ben  good  enough  for  him  to 
speak  to,  too.” 

The  Deacon  could  have  struck  Jim,  who 
went  on  brushing  the  shoes  as  seriously  as 
if  they  were  an  algebraic  problem. 

“Well,  Jim,  the  fact  is  he  didn’t  believe 
in  the  Bible,  Sam  did’nt.” 

“  Poor  cretur  !  poor  cretur  !  ”  said  Jim, 
warming  into  sympathy  at  once.  “  Well, 
Deacon ;  ye  know  what  you  was  a  readin’ 
about  to  me  last  Sabba’  day;  a  tryin’  to 
drive  inter  my  head  ye  know  ? — takes  a  lot 
o’  time  to  drive  anythin’  into  a  fool’s  head ; 
but  I  can’t  disremember  that,  ’twas  so 
kinder  marciful  like,  ’bout  how  the  good 
Lord  forgiv’  them  fellers  that  killed  him, 
cause  he  said  they  didn’t  know  what  they 
was  a  doin’.  Mebbe  your  Sam  don’t :  what 
ef  ye  was  to  take  him  to  Sabba’  school,  an’ 
larn  him  better?  You  tell  me  where  he 
stays,  an’  I’ll  go  fetch  him.” 

Jim  was  in  eager  earnest :  his  eyes  were 
lit  with  unusual  rays,  and  one  hand  held 
awkwardly  out  toward  the  Deacon  ;  but  the 
old  man  could  not  answer ;  he  stumbled  away 
to  the  bed-room  and  fell  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside.  What  he  said  to  God  is  not  for  us 
to  know ;  what  he  did,  was  to  write  a  lettei 
that  very  night  to  Samuel,  and  beg  him  to 
come  home  to  his  old  father,  and  his  loving- 
mother. 

As  for  Jim,  the  matter  passed  clear  out 
of  his  oddly  made  up  mind ;  he  had  satis¬ 
fied  himself  the  Deacon  had  a  son,  the  im¬ 
mediate  curiosity  was  at  rest.  He ,  did  not 
see  Annie  Palmer  the  next  day ;  in  fact,  so 
inconsequent  were  his  mental  processes  when 
under  the  external  excitement,  he  did  not 
once  think  of  what  she  said  to  him ;  but 
only  missed  her  as  he  would  miss  sunshine, 
or  fire,  or  food;  for  Annie  had  become  a 
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necessity  to  the  largest  share  of  his  nature, 
— his  heart. 

A  week  after  Mrs.  Ellery  came  out  into 
the  garden  where  Jim  was  weeding. 

“  Oh  Jim,”  said  she.  “  My  dear  son,  my 
Sam,  is  coming  home  to-morrer ;  and  goin’ 
to  be  married.” 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  on’t,”  cheerfully  answered 
Jim. 

“Yes,  he’s  a  cornin’  home  to-morrer.  I 
hain’t  sot  eyes  on  him  this  five  year  an’ 
more ;  and  a  Thursday  lie’s  a  goin’  to  be 
married  to  Annie  Palmer.” 

“Oh  Lord!  ”  said  Jim  with  a  gasp;  but 
the  good  woman  did  not  hear  him ;  heart 
and  head  were  full  of  Sam,  and  she  turned 
and  went  into  the  house. 

Jim  did  not  come  in  after  milking  that 
night ;  the  Deacon  found  him  curled  down 
in  a  corner  of  the  barn. 

“  I  guess  I’m  sick,”  was  all  he  said  ;  but 
somehow  he  reminded  the  Deacon  of  an  old 
dog  he  once  had,  that  was  mortally  wounded 
by  accident,  and  stole  mto  that  very  corner 


to  die.  There  was  the  same  hurt,  protest¬ 
ing  look  in  both  pairs  of  eyes. 

They  took  Jim  into  his  own  room,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  he  ivas  better,  but  never  well 
again ;  he  lived  a  few  months,  feeble, 
patient,  smiling,  and  doing  all  he  could. 
The  only  queer  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
never  asked  to  see  Annie  Palmer,  or  even 
spoke  her  name  again.  Sam  went  up  stairs 
to  see  him,  but  Jim  was  asleep,  lie  said, 
and  he  wouldn’t  waken  him.  Perhaps  Dea¬ 
con  Ellery,  being  a  reticent  man,  never  told 
his  son  how  much  he  owed  to  the  poor  fool. 
Annie  forgot  him  too,  probably  ;  but  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  happy  young  bride  ? 
When  winter  came  Jim  went.  Dr.  Green 
said  the  cold  was  too  great  for  such  a  low 
state  of  vitality ;  perhaps  it  was.  However 
that  might  be,  one  starry  and  splendid  night 
a  quick  flash  sprung  into  the  languid  eyes. 
“  Mother !  ”  he  said,  with  an  accent  of  rap¬ 
ture,  and  Jericho  Jim  was  gone  to  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
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The  issue  has  been  directly  made  by 
a  class  of  modern  advanced  thinkers,  that 
Civilization  and  Christianity  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  outcomes  must  run  into  irreconcilable 
conflict,  because  of  essential  antagonisms  in 
their  natures.  What  generally  have  been 
regarded  as  close  allies  have  thus  been  set 
over  against  each  other  as  hostile  powers, 
neither  of  which  can  legitimately  triumph 
but  by  the  subversion  of  the  other.  Of 
course  it  is  further  assumed  that  in  this 
rivalry  Christianity  must  go  to  the  wall. 

F or  practical  purposes,  and  to  bring  the  de¬ 
bate  within  manageable  limits,  the  question 
may  take  this  shape :  “  Is  the  social  science 
of  the  New  Testament  applicable  to  existing 
conditions  and  relations  of  communities?” 
In  defending  the  negative  of  this  challenge, 
such  points  as  these  are  taken  :  the  depreci¬ 
ation  and  denunciation  of  riches  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Epistles;  the  injunction  of  promis¬ 
cuous  charity  to  beggars — “Give  to  him 


that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that 
ivould  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away ;  ” 
the  injunction  of  carelessness  about  the  fu¬ 
ture — “Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
saying  what  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we 
drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ! 
For  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself;”  the  command  of  non-re¬ 
sistance — “  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not 
evil,  but  wdiosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
And  if  any  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also ;  ”  the  socialistic  and 
communistic  examples  of  this  record — “And 
all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every 
man  had  need;”  no  one  calling  anything 
he  had  his  owm.  Now  here,  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  is  a  body  of  self-consistent  and  vari¬ 
ously  applied  teaching,  mostly  from  the  lips 
of  Christ  himself,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
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men  with  men.  Is  it  a  precept  that  they 
can  now  live  by,  in  average  circumstances  ? 
that  can  be  put  into  the  practical  working 
of  an  ever-advancing-  human  improvement  ? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  every  one  of 
these  directions  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  opposed 
to  the  latest  and  most  carefully  studied  re¬ 
sults  of  Christian  statesmanship ;  by  which 
is  meant  the  science  of  government  and  of 
social  order  as  determined  by  the  inquiries 
and  experiments  of  men  at  the  head  of  these 
affairs,  and  truly  loyal  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  anything  is  settled  here  these 
things  are — that  a  general  practice  of  alms¬ 
giving  to  the  idle  and  unemployed  classes 
only  increases  the  evil;  that,  'while  some 
worthy  persons  are  relieved,  as  they  some¬ 
times  must  be,  thousands  under  such  pro¬ 
miscuous  gifts  are  encouraged  in  indolence 
and  vice,  whence  the  army  of  tramps  and 
vagabonds  is  perpetually  recruited.  Again, 
the  great  curse  of  the  day-laborer  is  just 
that  improvidence  which  spends  every  earn¬ 
ing  as  it  goes,  which  lays  up  nothing  for  the 
morrow,  and  so  makes  way  for  our  riotous 
and  bloody  strikes  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  misery  of  this  careless  want  of  fore¬ 
thought.  Nor  can  the  ever-recurring  needs 
of  these  or  any  classes  of  the  public  be  met 
by  communistic  schemes  which,  as  human 
beings  now  are,  must  be  set  down  as  im¬ 
practicable  as  it  would  be  to  mix  all  the 
different  kinds  of  weather  from  January  to 
December  into  one  grand  combination  of 
nicely  alternating  sunshine  and  shower  that 
would  please  everybody.  The  only  com¬ 
munism  which  ever  at  all  succeeded  was 
that  little  transiently  extemporized  inter¬ 
lude  after  the  first  Christian  passover,  made 
possible  by  a  most  heavenly  visitation  of 
Divine  grace;  and  that  was  soon  troubled 
by  grievous  complaints  of  the  Gentiles 
against  the  Jews,  and  by  the  horrid  tragedy 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Some  of  these 
socialistic  ideals,  both  as  to  governmental 
supervision  of  industry  and  the  distribution 
of  profits  to  a  contented  people,  are  very 
beautiful.  So  is,  also,  the  universal  peace 
theory  between  individuals  and  nations. 
But,  when  the  question  is  put  to  their  advo¬ 
cates — how,  while  human  nature  official  and 
unofficial  is  wffiat  it  is,  are  these  theories  to 


be  turned  into  actual  facts  ? — there  is  no  an¬ 
swer  which  political  economy,  even  under 
Christian  manipulation,  can  give,  which  it 
will  do  to  date  this  side  the  millennium. 
Concerning  the  Gospel  view  of  wealth  this 
is  to  be  said,  that  its  accumulation  is  not 
forbidden,  but  grave  cautions  are  uttered  as 
to  the  dangers  here  involved,  and  a  strong 
restraint  is  put  upon  this  desire  as  “  a  root 
of  all  evil.”  This  is  ever  true,  and  such 
warning's  are  always  timely.  But  the 
money-power  is  indispensable  to  any  large 
enterprise,  secular  or  religious.  Neither 
Civilization  nor  Christianity  can  do  its 
work  without  this.  With  all  their  liabili¬ 
ties  to  mischief  and  oppression,  riches  are 
necessary  means  of  a  desirable  human  prog¬ 
ress,  be  these  condemnatory  texts  however 
numerous  and  strong. 

This  obvious  consideration  would  of  it¬ 
self  suggest  that  these  texts  thus  cited  in 
the  above  connections  are  not  to  be  ruled 
down  to  a  rigidly  literal  construction.  This 
becomes  yet  more  evident  when  we  find 
that  other  Scriptures  pointedly  teach  a  quite 
different  ethics.  Thus  the  Apostolic  precept 
as  to  non-resistance  : — “  If  it  be  possible,  at 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men  ” — which  plainly  implies  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  sometimes  of  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  So  St.  Paul  himself  fell  back  on  his 
legal  rights  as  a  free  citizen  of  Fiome  in 
taking  the  adjudication  of  his  case  up  to 
Caesar.  Again  as  to  forecast  of  the  future 
and  a  thoughtful  provision  for  its  wants 
the  same  common-sense  Apostle  says  of 
some  of  the  Christian  loafers  of  his  day — 
“  This  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat :  ”  a  precept 
which,  if  sharply  enforced,  would  abate 
three-fourths  of  our  street  beggary  and 
quite  as  much  of  the  general  pauperism  and 
destitution.  It  directly  denies  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  word  of  Jesus  as  countenancing 
a  heedless,  reckless  way  of  living,  and  al¬ 
most  makes  it  a  sin  to  keep  a  confirmed 
idler  alive  by  charity.  So  the  parables  of  the 
five  talents  and  the  ten  pounds,  if  primarily 
aiming  at  a  spiritual  application,  cast  a 
strong  sidelight  on  our  secular  duties.  Con¬ 
sider  the  praise  given  to  the  provident, 
painstaking,  thrifty  servants,  and  the  terri- 
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ble  rebuke  of  the  other  :  “  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant” — wicked  because  sloth¬ 
ful— “  thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money 
to  the  exchangers”— to  have  put  thyself  to 
profitable  industry  and  so  be  ready  to  show 
a  favorable  balance  at  settling  day.  No 
apology  for  slackness  and  shiftlessness  here  ! 

Without  extending,  then,  this  line  of  ob¬ 
servation,  the  student  of  Christian  social 
science  is  not  reduced  to  the  awkward  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  has  in  hand  a  doctrine  of 
stagnation  and  obstruction  to  the  proper  and 
necessary  progress  of  mankind:  that  is,  that 
we  must  uncivilize  humanity  in  order  to 
Christianize  it.  Our  religion  has  to  carry 
no  such  impossible  load  on  its  shoulders. 
They  are  not  broad  enough  for  a  burden 
like  this.  But  we  are  not  forced  to  rest  in 
so  negative  a  defence.  The  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  precepts  which  are  so  confidently 
arrayed  against  the  Gospel  authority,  puts 
its  friends  on  a  bold  vantage  ground  of  pos¬ 
itive  triumph  in  this  debate.  It  is  true 
that  these  questionable  passages  may  be 
vindicated  from  much  of  this  detraction  by 
saying  that  tlieh'  instruction  was  very  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  condition  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  in  fact,  that  they  could  not  have  kept 
any  footing  at  all  among  those  persecuting 
Pagans  and  Jews,  except  on  these  terms, 
and  that  people  so  situated  might  well  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  worldly  affairs. 
But,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth 
here,  nor  the  best  part  of  it.  The  right 
clue  to  the  vital  and  permanent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all  this  teaching  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is — -that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  what  essentially  is  and  prac¬ 
tically  ought  to  be  the  spirit,  temper, 
disposition  of  men  and  communities,  the 
ideal  toward  which  they  should  ever  be 
looking  and  aiming — the  grosser  form  and 
clothing  thus  pictured  of  a  high  and  pure  and 
benevolent  life  in  individuals  and  nations. 
Thus  construed,  Christianity  is  a  liveable 
possibility,  and  socially  and  politically  is 
not  at  war  with  civilizing  forces,  but 
actually  their  most  efficient  helper. 

We  have  seen  that  those  early  instruc¬ 
tions  could  not  be  strictly  carried  out,  and 
were  not  designed  to  be,  even  under  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  surrounding  oppo¬ 


sition  to  the  church.  Nor  can  they  now. 
But  then  and  now  the  spirit  of  these  pre¬ 
cepts  is  divine  and  vital.  In  putting  before 
men  models  to  be  copied,  God  always  has 
recognized  the  beauty  and  claims  of  abso¬ 
lute  perfection.  “  Aim  high !  ”  has  always 
been  his  motto  for  his  children.  He  puts 
forward  his  own  moral  life  for  our  human 
imitation.  He  ever  has.  He  shows  us  a 
millennial,  a  heavenly  state  of  voluntary, 
affectional  intercourse,  and  bids  us  repro¬ 
duce  not  so  much  the  methods  as  the  results 
of  this,  in  our  present  lives.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  a  condition  of  humanity  relieved 
as  far  as  possible  of  friction,  waste,  anxiety, 
everything  hostile  to  purity  and  peace.  The 
vista  reaches  from  paradise  to  paradise ;  and 
the  social  and  the  spiritual  law  of  both  these 
paradises  is  that  which  all  this  intermedi¬ 
ate  stretch  of  worrying,  colliding,  impure 
and  passionate  existence  needs  to  make  it 
what  it  was  designed  to  be,  and  to-day  ought 
to  be,  wherever  God  has  a  human  child. 
Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  to  this  in  his 
special  legislation  for  the  Hebrew  race 
which  often  appears  to  have  gone  upon  a 
low  and  unrighteous  policy,  not  at  all  justifi¬ 
able  by  Christian  standards.  F or  here  comes 
in  a  principle  that  has  been  little  regarded ; 
namely:  that  a  defective  morality  is  not 
necessarily  a  positive  immorality  :  therefore, 
that  (as  Mozley  has  so  ably  shown  in  his 
“  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages  ”  )  the  Lord  did 
not  command  men  to  sin  when  he  did  com¬ 
mand  to  be  done  what  we  now  could  not 
innocently  and  virtuously  do.  There  was  a 
vast  amount  of  inexcusable  wickedness  per¬ 
petrated  all  along  those  ages,  as  ever  since, 
in  direct  disobedience  to  the  Divine  orders ; 
between  which  thus  discriminated  classes  of 
conduct  the  line  must  be  carefully  drawn. 
The  problem  has  always  been  the  upward 
education  and  training  of  the  world.  This 
can  only  take  effect  on  the  material  exist¬ 
ing  in  any  period.  Men  never  could  be 
hoisted,  by  any  sort  of  moral  derrick,  upon 
a  higher  level  than  they  had  attained.  Our 
Maker  has  worked  the  race  upwards  by  the 
most  available  means  at  his  disposal,  rough 
as  these  may  sometimes  have  been,  through 
successive  eras ;  this  or  nothing  was  the  alter¬ 
native.  But  while  slowly,  and  often  ahnost, 
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to  mortal  view,  despairingly  doing  this, 
through  all  the  tedious,  dilatory  process 
there  has  ever  run  the  golden  cord  of  perfect 
requirement;  there  has  ever  gleamed  the 
vision  of  the  towers  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  perpetual  type  of  a  world  of  men  and 
women  worthy,  in  their  individual  and  asso¬ 
ciated  excellence,  of  Him  from  whom  they 
sprung. 

Put  this  key  into  the  wards  of  the  intri¬ 
cate  lock  in  hand,  and  its  wards  will  answer 
to  it  every  time.  Not  a  word  that  Jesus 
spoke  ever  had  a  lower  purpose  than  that 
now  indicated.  The  thought  of  all  his  teach¬ 
ings  and  of  his  apostles  after  him  is  the 
same  ;  the  clothing  of  that  thought  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  shaped  and  fash¬ 
ioned  variously  as  time  moves  onward. 
Here  is  both  a  mental  and  moral  discipline 
for  us — to  translate  the  unchanging  essence 
of  the  Christian  precejrt  into  other  forms, 
without  losing  or  wasting  its  spirit,  as  social 
and  national  life  put  on  new  conditions. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  revolution  but  per¬ 
meation.  The  systems  of  government,  the 
tenure  of  property,  as  generally  settled  in  civ¬ 
ilized  lands,  are  theoretically  sound  enough 
for  human  well-being,  if  they  could  only  be 
struck  through  and  through  1  with  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ.’  With  this  proviso, 
whatever  is  intrinsically  wrong  in  civil  in¬ 
stitutions  would  quietly  right  itself,  by  the 
common  consent.  Without  this,  spasmodic 
efforts  to  make  things  very  much  better  will 
not  produce  large  returns.  Certainly  we 
have  proof  enough  that  republican  forms  of 
government  do  not  ensure  universal  happi¬ 
ness.  Neither  would  the  abolition  of  all 
personal  and  corporate  property,  and  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  communistic  equality.  Why  ? 
Because  in  this  nation,  and  in  all  others,  the 
social  and  business  life  is  too  much  inocu¬ 
lated  with  selfishness.  But  replace  this  as 
generally  and  controllingly  with  a  genuine 
benevolence ;  make  the  permanent  spirit 
and  significance  of  Christ’s  teachings,  rather 
than  the  bare  letter  of  them,  dominant  in 
the  people,  and  all  needful  changes  and  re¬ 


forms  would  easily  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
demonstrating  to  every  one's  mind  the  fact, 
which  is  as  true  now  as  it  would  be  then, 
that  the  innermost  laws  and  the  outmost 
working  of  Civilization  and  Christianity  are 
as  thoroughly  and  permanently  in  harmony 
as  are  the  light  and  heat  of  the  solar  ray. 

We  were  beating,  near  nightfall,  on  an 
outward-bound  Boston  ship,  and  with  an 
angry  sky,  around  one  of  those  dark,  jagged 
promontories  which  notch  like  saw  teeth  the 
southern  coast  of  Greece,  when  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  with  his  hand  on  the  helm, 
muttered  to  a  passenger  beside  him  on  the 
quarter  deck,  “A  lighthouse  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  useful  thing  along  a  shore  like 
this  than  an  old  ruin  like  that  perched  up 
there  on  yonder  headland.”  It  was  just  the 
place  where  an  enlightened  government 
would  have  set  one  of  the  brightest  of  these 
lights — those  evening  stars  even  more  wel¬ 
come  to  the  voyager  than  the  stars  of  heaven. 
But  there  upon  that  dusky  peak  no  friendly 
beam  was  glimmering;  nothing  but  the 
tumbling  fragments  of  an  ancient  pagan 
temple— a  nest  and  watch-tower  of  pirates 
who,  before  morning,  might  be  making 
quite  too  free  with  our  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty  if  we  should  fail  to  weather  that  ugly 
cape.  This  puts  the  point  sharply  which 
has  now  been  treated,  as  made  by  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  this  debate — that  Christian  social 
science,  as  it  lies  in  the  original  documents, 
is  no  longer  a  trusty  lighthouse  along  the 
sea-coast  of  modern  advancement,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  and  only  that  antique,  tumbling-down 
ruin  of  an  old  system ;  necessary,  perhaps, 
as  a  former  stage  in  the  W'orld’s  develop¬ 
ment,  but  useful  no  longer,  and  rather  inju¬ 
rious  as  a  lurkingqDlace  of  foes  instead  of 
friends  of  man.  Unquestionably,  the  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity,  as  so  transmitted  to  our 
times,  is  just  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
things — a  superstition  in  ruins,  or  a  quench¬ 
less  illuminator  for  the  safe  sailing  of  care¬ 
ful  navigators  till  there  shall  be  no  more 
seas  of  this  kind  to  be  coasted. 

J.  T.  Tucker. 
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Catholic  Protestantism  is  not  ungener¬ 
ous  and  exclusive.  It  does  not  regard  itself 
as  a  something  new  under  the  sun  and  crea¬ 
ted  for  the  first  about  three  centuries  ago ; 
but  it  recognizes  its  vital  roots  as  organically 
connecting  it  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
past.  It  believes  in  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
which  has  really  existed,  radiant  and  mili¬ 
tant,  in  all  times  and  in  all  nations ;  and  in 
a  great  “  cloud  of  witnesses,”  true  witnesses 
and  true  saints,  who  have  never  failed  even 
in  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  ages, 
boldly  and  heroically  to  honor  Christ.  . 

St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  is  known  to 
Protestants  chiefly  as  a  great  theologian  and 
as  the  constructor  of  a  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  has  passed  for  orthodox  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years.  But  of 
his  personal  Christianity  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  And  yet  this  personal  life  was 
no  less  rich  and  beautiful  than  his  intellect¬ 
ual  life.  May  it  not  be  well  to  glance  at 
it? 

Anselm’s  career  lies  like  a  silver  cloud 
upon  the  blackest  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — between  A.  D.  1031  and  1109.  Born 
of  a  noble  family  of  Aosta,  Italy,  he  grew 
up  under  the  prayers  and  love  of  a  very 
gifted  mother,  Ermenberge  by  name.  From 
her  lips  he  received  with  implicit  faith  that 
magnificent  conception  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  was  afterwards  embalmed  in 
the  great  Epic  of  Dante.  To  his  childish 
imagination  the  four  parts  of  the  Catholic 
universe,  earth,  purgatory,  heaven,  hell,  were 
almost  as  vivid  and  real  as  the  four  corners 
of  the  garden  from  which  he  gathered  flow¬ 
ers  and  butterflies.  He  could  talk  with  God 
and  Christ  and  the  Holy  Martyrs,  almost 
as  familiarly  as  with  his  dear  old  grandfather, 
and  his  uncles  and  cousins.  And  he  did  of¬ 
ten  converse  with  them,  in  dreams.  Once 
he  thought  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  an 
Alp,  and  enjoyed  a  talk  with  God.  After 
the  great  King  had  said  to  him  many  beau¬ 
tiful  things,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
little  boy’s  head  arid  blessed  him.  Then 
giving  him  a  piece  of  bread  of  “  exquisite 
taste  and  whiteness,”  he  permitted  him  to 
descend  to  his  mother.  This  dream  is  evi¬ 


dently  a  product  of  the  mediaeval  notion  of 
the  Eucharist. 

Thus  passed  the  tender  years  of  this  ardent, 
noble  youth.  Ermenberge  held  him  em¬ 
braced  in  the  arms  of  her  love  and  her  faith. 
It  was  a  tender  delicate  plant  from  which 
the  breath  of  rude  minds  and  temptations 
had  been  fondly  warded  off.  But  before 
his  twentieth  year  Ermenberge  was  taken 
away ;  and  the  young  Anselm  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  world.  The  tender,  sentiment¬ 
al  piety  of  his  mother  was  not  equal  to  the 
strain  now  brought  upon  it.  He  declined 
into  extravagance  and  vice. 

His  rude  father  now  conceived  against 
him  a  cruel  aversion.  At  last  Anselm  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  himself  upon  the  world,  and 
let  come  of  him  what  might. 

With  a  single  servant  and  a  donkey  the 
young  nobleman  bade  adieu  to  the  grave  of 
his  mother  and  to  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Aosta,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  setting- 
sun.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  passed 
Mt.  Cenis,  and  entered  into  the  plains  of 
France.  France  was  all  astir  at  this  time 
with  the  fame  of  Lanfranc,  the  philosopher 
priest  at  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy. 
His  fame  attracted  Anselm.  Thus  were 
brought  casually  together  these  two  men 
who  were  afterwards  to  win  such  wide  fame 
as  successive  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

But  the  motive  of  Anselm  was  as  yet  far 
from  distinctively  Christian  or  even  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  He  came  to  Bee  to  study  philoso¬ 
phy.  But  he  had  not  heard  Lanfranc  many 
months  before  his  intense  desire  for  study 
had  quieted  the  tumult  of  his  passions.  A 
period  of  meditation  ensued.  Finally  the 
bright  ideals  of  his  pious  childhood  became 
to  him  beautiful  and  vital  again.  The 
Christian  philosophy  of  Lanfranc  endowed 
them  with  rationality  and  truth.  They  took 
hold  now  upon  both  his  heart  and  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  young  student  of  philosophy 
determined  to  return  to  his  mother’s  and  to 
Lanfranc’s  God.  But  how  could  he  do  this  ? 
The  cloud  of  his  sins  stood  between.  How 
could  he  get  back  to  God  ?  The  ecclesiasticism 
of  his  day  knew  of  only  one  way — the  way 
of  self-abnegation  and  consecration.  This 
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meant  that  he  was  to  flee  from  the  world, 
assume  the  vows  of  ascetic  holiness,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  a  cloister.  It  was  thus,  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  that  Anselm  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Bee. 

At  once  he  became  a  model  in  all  the  rig¬ 
ors  and  austerities  of  the  monastic  life.  He 
had  the  one  quality  which  is  never  lacking  to 
great  souls,  good  or  bad  :  he  was  in  earnest. 
But  his  monastic  routine  did  not  bring  him 
peace.  The  memory  of  his  sins  constantly 
stared  him  in  the  face.  He  was,at  times  at 
the  brink  of  despair.  Finally  his  great  soul 
opened  a  passage  through  the  clouds  by 
the  penitent’s  prayer, — the  simple  way  that 
every  sinner  must  find  before  he  rises  to 
God  and  to  peace.  In  his  earnest  weeks  and 
months  of  return  to  God  his  prayers  assum¬ 
ed  fixed  types  in  his  memory.  He  after¬ 
wards  threw  them  upon  manuscript,  and 
many  of  them  have  thus  come  down  to  us. 

These  prayers  are  an  impressive  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  identity  of  piety  in  all  ages.  All 
of  us,  all  penitents  in  all  ages,  can  readily 
unite  in  the  soul-anguish  of  this  young- 
monk  of  the  Dark  Ages.  “  O  my  Savior,” 
exclaimed  he,  “  I  know  too  well  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  thy  love.  But  thou  art  worthy, 
thou  art  worthy  of  all  my  love.  I  am  but 
a  poor  sinner,  unworthy  and  impure ;  but 
yet  I  cannot  do  without  thee.  O  blessed 
Jesus,  I  cannot  turn  away.  O  turn  not  me 
away ;  and  turn  not  thou  away,  until  thou 
hast  taken  away  all  my  sins.” 

But  the  poor  monk  did  not  know  the  se¬ 
cret  of  that  simple,  direct  faith  which  brings 
peace  at  once.  H e  often  passed  whole  nights 
in  agonizing  prayer.  At  last  the  transition 
came.  It  came  with  the  gift  of  tears.  His 
heart  began  to  melt.  The  name  of  Jesus 
became  inexpressibly  sweet  to  him.  The 
mere  casual  hearing  of  it  would  often  make 
his  eyes  overflow.  How  his  sweetest  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  think  of  the  love  of  Ermen- 
berge,  to  study  divine  truth,  and  to  pray  to 
Christ.  Henceforth  and  throughout  his  life, 
Christ  and  the  church  had  no  more  loyal  ser¬ 
vant  than  him  whom  history  knows  as  St. 
Anselm. 

That  Anselm  understood  religion  in  its 
genuine  Christian  sense  is  clear  from  many 
of  his  preserved  Meditations.  After  divid¬ 


ing  the  virtues  into  the  external  ones  of  fast¬ 
ing,  almsgiving,  etc.,  and  the  internal  ones 
of  love,  humility,  patience,  kindness,  etc., 
he  says  that  “  even  as  the  body  cannot 
long  exist  without  the  soul,  though  the  soul 
can  without  the  body,  so  the  external  vir¬ 
tues  cannot  long  exist  without  the  internal 
ones.  One  may  indeed  love  God  without 
fasting;  but  one  will  not  long  fast  out  of 
obedience  to  God,  if  one  does  not  really  love 
him.” 

So  soon  as  Anselm  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
verted  in  the  evangelical  sense,  he  entered 
at  once  upon  that  career  of  practical  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  church,  and  of  profound  study  of 
Christian  truth,  which  led  him,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself,  to  the  highest  rank  among 
Christian  philosophers,  and  to  the  most 
august  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church. 

The  impulse  to  his  theological  works  was 
his  burning,  restless  desire  to  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  absolute  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ.  “Come  unto  me,”  he  cried  out, 
“  come  unto  me,  O  God  whom  I  love !  I 
cherish  thee ;  I  praise  thee ;  I  adore  thee. 
My  soul  thirsts  for  thee;  it  burns  with  thy 
love.  Thee  only  do  I  adore ;  in  thee  is  all 
my  joy.  I  desire  to  think  only  of  thee,  to 
hear  only  of  thee,  to  speak  only  of  thee,  and 
to  treat  only  of  thee !  ”  “  O  Jesus,”  ex¬ 

claims  he  elsewhere,  “O  Jesus,  my  soul 
longs  to  gaze  upon  thee  in  thy  beauty.  It 
bums  to  hear  thee  speak.  O  come  thou, 
desired  of  my  heart ;  how  long  shall  I  wait  ? 
Where  shall  I  find  thee?  Where  dost  thou 
dwell  ?  Where  is  thy  palace  of  light  and  of 
glory?  O  Jesus!  what  is  therein  heaven 
but  thee  ? ” 

So  devoted  a  soul  as  Anselm  could  not 
remain  in  obscurity.  Three  years  after  he 
became  a  monk  he  was  promoted  to  the 
mastership  of  the  cloister,  on  the  removal  of 
Lanfranc.  His  office  of  prior  he  held  for 
fifteen  years,  until  1078,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  less  cloistral  and  more  elevated  dig¬ 
nity  of  abbot.  These  fifteen  years  were  the 
period  of  Anselm’s  greatest  theological  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  of  his  greatest  influence  as 
teacher  of  young  theologians.  It  was  then 
that  he  had  the  most  quiet  and  leisure  for 
impressing  great  truths  upon  his  pupils  in 
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the  privacy  of  the  lecture-room,  and  for 
soaring  to  the  heights  of  Christian  specula¬ 
tion. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  as 
teacher,  “he  laid,”  said  Eadmer,  his  com¬ 
panion  and  biographer,  “very  great  stress 
upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  regarded 
the  Bible  as  the  infallible  fountain  of  truth. 
Hence,  he  made  the  utmost  endeavors  to 
comprehend  the  storehouse  of  truths  which 
are  there  revealed.”  His  great  literary 
work,  the  Proslogium,  was  begun  and  ended 
with  a  fervent  prayer.  “  Come,  feeble  mor¬ 
tal,”  says  he,  on  the  opening  page,  “  come, 
let  us  turn  aside  a  little  from  the  busy  din 
of  the  world.  Cast  aside  that  burden  that 
wearies  and  clogs  thee.  Come,  look  up  to 
God  and  find  rest  in  him.  Enter  into  the 
secret  chamber  of  thy  heart,  and  shut  the 
door  upon  all  but  God.  Say  unto  God: 
Lord,  thy  face  I  seek.  Yea,  Lord,  I  would 
behold  thy  countenance.  Teach  my  heart 
where  thou  art,  and  how  to  find  thee.  If 
thou  art  not  here,  where  shall  I  search  for 
thee?  But  thou  art  here.  Why  do  I  not 
behold  thee  ?  Is  it  because  thou  dwellest  in 
light  inaccessible  ?  But  where  is  this  light  ? 
And  how  shall  I  approach  even  unto  it? 
Who  can  guide  me?  who  can  lead  me? 
How  shall  the  poor  exile  get  back  to  thy 
house?  He  sighs  for  thee.  He  hopes  in 
thee.  He  thirsts  for  thee.  He  burns  to  be¬ 
hold  thee  in  thy  glory.  Guide  me,  guide 
me,  guide  me.”  How  could  a  man  begin¬ 
ning  a  work  in  such  a  spirit,  fail  to  write 
truths  which  would  serve  as  guiding  stars 
to  all  subsequent  ages  ? 

And  at  the  end  of  the  work  he  lays  aside 
his  pen  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  began 
it :  “  O  God,  reveal  thyself  to  me  more  and 
more.  May  I  love  thee  more  deeply  and  re¬ 
joice  in  thee  more  fervently.  If  I  may  not 
attain  to  thee  fully  in  this  life,  oh,  let  me  at 
least  make  constant  advances.  Let  thy  full¬ 
ness  be  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  and  the 
food  of  my  heart.  My  soul  longs  for  thee. 
My  heart  is  athirst  for  thee.  May  my  whole 
sord  desire  only  thee  and  thee  alone,  until 
the  day  when  I  arrive  at  the  fullness  of  thy 
joy,  thou  triune  God,  my  Savior  and  my 
Lord,  who  art  blessed  forever !  ” 

The  thirty  years  of  Anselm’s  life  at  Bee 


— fifteen  as  chief  spiritual  guide  and  teacher 
of  the  monks  and  secular  scholars,  and 
about  the  same  period  in  the  less  secluded 
and  more  temporal  duties  of  an  abbot — 
were  passed  by  in  the  most  ardent  and  earn¬ 
est  Christian  work.  During  this  period,  the 
fame  of  his  learning  and  Christian  character 
spread  throughout  Christendom.  Noblemen 
and  prelates,  kings  and  statesmen,  came  to 
do  him  honor,  and  to  obtain  copies  of  his 
writings. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  dying  nobleman  in 
England,  in  1092,  the  body  of  English  bish- 
op>s  laid  hold  upon  him,  almost  by  violence, 
and  proclaimed  him  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  as  successor  of  Lanfranc,  who  had  died 
in  1089.  With  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
avaricious  William  Rufus  he  was  solemnly 
consecrated  to  his  office  in  the  following- 
year.  The  sixteen  years  of  his  archbishop¬ 
ric  were  the  stormiest  of  his  life.  And 
more  than  once  he  was  forced  to  sigh  for 
the  peaceful  halls  and  gardens  of  Bee.  It 
was  a  rude  age.  It  was  the  period  of  tyr¬ 
anny  and  rapacity  which  followed  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest.  The  upright  archbishop  had 
a  fourfold  task  of  herculean  difficulty.  First, 
to  civilize,  if  not  Christianize,  the  immoral, 
brutal,  violent  mixture  of  Saxon  populace 
and  Norman  landlords  who  made  up  the 
people  of  England.  Second,  to  reform  the 
lives  of  the  lower  clergy.  Third,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  English  Church  as 
against  the  growing  assumptions  of  the 
Papal  coiu't.  Fourth,  to  guard  it  against 
the  mercenary  influence  of  the  Norman 
court.  It  was  a  task  of  the  greatest  magni¬ 
tude.  While  Anselm  was  determined  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  Church  to  the 
Christian  end  of  elevating  the  people  of  the 
nation,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  it  simply  a  means  of  fill¬ 
ing  their  treasury,  by  the  sale  of  pastoral 
offices  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  by  the 
exaction  of  donations  from  the  higher  pre¬ 
lates. 

In  this  struggle,  Anselm  exhibited  the 
most  heroic  courage  and  the  most  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity.  More  than  once  he  di¬ 
rectly  declined  obedience  to  the  king.  For 
several  years  he  had  to  retire  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the 
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misunderstanding  was  removed,  and  he  1109,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  leaving  be- 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  a  con-  hind  him  a  fame  and  a  character  which  are 
scientious  administration  of  his  exalted  of-  the  heritage  and  pride  of  the  Church  in  all 
fice.  He  died  in  peace  at  Canterbury,  in  after  time.  J.  P.  Lacroix. 


TOM’S  HEATHEN* 

BY  JOSEPHINE  R.  BAKER. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
tom’s  story. 

The  next  morning  I  was  still  in  a  specu¬ 
lative  mood,  and  we  were  sitting  gravely 
about  the  breakfast-table,  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence  ;  for  I  insist  that  a  mirthful  breakfast 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  day — a  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  meet  for  the  next 
twenty-four  horns  foes,  spiritual  and  phys¬ 
ical.  Suddenly  the  door  burst  oj)en  and  in 
rushed  Hal  like  a  north-west  wind. 

“  Holloa,  mother !  Holloa,  Uncle  Doctor ! 
Holloa,  everybody !  ” 

“  Milder !  Milder !  you  young  hurri¬ 
cane  !  Did  you  leave  your  manners  in 
New  Haven  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  everything  else  but  my  prec¬ 
ious  self.  Chum  vows  I  have  been  up  and 
dressed  all  night,  else  I  should  never  have 
gotten  off  by  the  early  train.  You  under¬ 
stand  it  is  Saturday,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  healthier  for  body  and  mind  to  run  home 
for  Sunday.  I  assure  you  it  is  purely  a 
sanative  measure,”  rattled  he,  kissing  his 
mother  on  either  cheek. 

Kate  came  in  to  set  a  plate  for  master 
Hal,  her  favorite  in  the  household,  and 
when  he  had  established  himself  at  his 
mother’s  side  I  looked  at  the  group  of 
happy  faces  and  dismissed  my  speculations 
for  the  present. 

Few  men  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  all 
the  comforts,  conveniences  and  civilizing 
influences  of  a  family  home,  who  have 
neither  wife  nor  child.  Yet  such  had  fallen 
to  my  lot.  Sister  Mary  came  to  me  at  once 
after  her  husband’s  death,  and  from  board¬ 
ing  I  went  to  housekeeping.  Her  children 
had  become,  in  a  sense,  my  children,  with- 
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out  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to 
parentage.  They  were  a  comely  lot.  There 
was  Hal,  student  and  incipient  physician, 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  he  knew  it.  And 
Maud,  a  just-graduated  school-girl,  fair  as 
the  dawn,  and  as  sentimental  as  her  sensi¬ 
ble  mother  would  permit.  And  Jack,  scape¬ 
goat,  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  on  the 
premises — and  there  was  enough  of  it — a 
big-headed  boy,  with  touseled  hair  and  gen¬ 
erous  mouth  that  was  always  whistling,  un¬ 
less  he  was  eating.  Hal  insisted  that  there 
was  a  muchness  every  way  about  that  boy 
that  ought  to  be  pruned.  But  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  pruning  business  he  found  more 
than  he  could  conveniently  manage,  and  lat¬ 
terly  Jack  had  his  own  way,  and  a  long  way 
it  was  too.  There  was  no  telling  what  he 
would  prove  to  be.  I  was  prepared  for  any¬ 
thing  not  absolutely  vicious. 

“  I  tell  you,  mother,”  said  Hal,  passing  up 
his  coffee-cup  the  second  time,  “I  just 
ached  to  bring  Chum  home  with  me.  The 
poor  prodigal’s  home  is  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  he  has  not  seen  it  for  more  than 
three  years.” 

“  Three  years,”  repeated  Mary  with  ten¬ 
der  concern,  wondering  how  his  mother 
could  live  without  seeing  him  for  three  long 
years. 

“What  is  his  name,  and  where  is  his 
home  ?  ”  asked  Maud. 

“  You  must  have  a  good  memory.  I  am 
always  talking  about  him.” 

“  You  rave  about  Chum,  without  naming 
or  placing  him.” 

“  Out  with  your  note-book,  then,  and 
down  with  the  items.  Name,  Northrop  P. 
Duff ;  called  North,  for  short.  But,  as  lie  is 
long,  fearfully  long,  he  is  dubbed  North 
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Pole  by  most  of  the  fellows.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Sophs  that  he  sleeps  in 
the  halls,  the  bed-rooms  being  too  short 
for  his  accommodation.  As  for  his  home, 
it  is  in  San  Francisco,  which  accounts  for 
his  absurd  growth  ;  and,  as  to  himself,  he  is 
a  capital  fellow,  every  way.” 

After  consultation  it  was  decided  that  Hal 
could  invite  him  home,  only  he  was  not  to 
pounce  upon  us  in  this  unexpected  fashion. 

Maud  said  we  should  have  to  put  another 
story  to  the  house,  and  Jack  muttered  that 
his  legs  would  take  up  so  much  room  under 
the  table,  that  the  family  would  have  to 
stand,  and  for  his  part,  he  should  dine  in 
the  kitchen. 

After  breakfast  Hal  picked  up  Maud  as 
he  would  pick  up  a  kitten,  and  carried  her 
off,  protesting  that  she  would  be  treated  as 
a  baby  no  longer.  Was  she  not  almost 
eighteen  and  just  graduated  ?  As  I  passed 
the  hall  door  a  few  moments  later,  I  saw 
Maud  and  Hal  busily  whispering  together, 
and  knew  that  some  precious  scheme  was 
incubating. 

And  a  precious  scheme  it  proved,  for  at 
dinner  Hal  came  cracking  his  fingers  about 
my  ears  like  an  Ethopian  end-man,  calling, 
“Wake  up!  Uncle  Doctor;  wake  up!  For 
once  you  are  caught  napping.” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,  Hal.  Draw  off  your  ar¬ 
tillery  or  you  will  deafen  me.” 

At  that  he  flew  around  the  table,  postur¬ 
ing  like  a  dancing  master,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
found  bow  said,  solemnly,  “  I  have  gone  and 
done  it,  Uncle  Doctor.” 

“  To  the  discredit  of  us  all  ?  ” 

“  Ask  Miss  Dyer  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  a  hand  were 
clutching  my  throat.  A  preposterous  fancy. 
Hal  was  waiting  for  remarks,  and  I  said, 
“  I  have  something  else  to  do.” 

“  But  you  should  have  kept  better  watch.” 

“  Of  what  V  ” 

“.Of  Miss  Dyer.” 

“I  watch  her  father.” 

“All  right,”  with  tremendous  emphasis. 
“  You  watch  the  old  gentleman,  and  I  will 
watch  the  daughter.” 

“  Hal,  Hal,  what  nonsense  are  you  up  to 
now  V  ”  asked  Mary,  looking  mystified  and 
concerned. 


“  Why,  mother,  when  I  was  home  last, 
Uncle  Doctor  inoculated  me,  and  it  has  been 
taking  effect  ever  since.” 

“For  what?”  asked  Mary  looking  at  me 
in  alarm. 

“  For  lunacy,  lest  he  should  become  an 
idiot.” 

“  Useless ;  he  was  born  one,”  muttered 
Jack. 

“  Maud,  do  explain,  or  I  shall  believe  the 
house  has  turned  into  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
sober  earnest,”  said  Mary  with  increasing 
perplexity. 

“  It  is  nothing  else  when  Hal  is  at  home.” 

“Be  still  Jack,  Maud  and  I  are  sane  at 
all  events,”  and  she  looked  appealingly  at 
Maud. 

“  It  is  nothing,  mother,  only  this  :  when 
Hal  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  Uncle  sent 
him  over  to  the  Dyer  place  with  medicines. 
He  saw  Miss  Dyer,  and  it  seems  did  not 
aquaint  himself  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
has  been  brooding  over  the  matter  ever 
since.  He  is  a  little  sensitive,  you  know.” 

“Conceited!”  ejaculated  the  youngest 
member  of  the  council. 

“  Don’t  interrupt  me  !  This  morning  Hal 
took  me  into  his  confidence,  and  upon  com¬ 
paring  notes  found  that  Miss  Dyer  and  my¬ 
self  were  classmates  before  she  went  to 
Yassar.  Consequently  I  dressed,  Hal  got 
the  carriage,  and  we  went  to  call  on  Miss 
Dyer.  She  received  us  graciously,  seemed 
pleased  to  renew  our  acquaintance,  smiled 
upon  Hal,  though  I  must  say  that  I  never 
saw  him  so  stupid  before,  and  he  came  away 
gratified.  That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  wonderful  mystery.” 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Mary,  gravely, 
before  whose  maternal  eyes,  visions  of  en¬ 
tanglements  began  to  float.  “  You  must  look 
out  for  him,  Doctor,”  as  if  some  dire  evil 
was  impending. 

“  There  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  It  is 
only  a  sort  of  internal  measles,  and  when 
the  onslaught  is  so  fierce,  it  runs  to  the  rear 
by  rapid  and  easy  stages;  no  danger  of 
striking  in.” 

At  this,  Hal  flamed ;  said  he  was  a  man, 
and  not  a  boy ;  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
so  forth ;  at  which  we  all  laughed  uproar¬ 
iously. 
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The  afternoon  was  a  busy  one,  but  I 
found  time  to  scud  through  Tom’s  article  in 
the  Review,  written  in  one  of  his  metaphys¬ 
ical  moods,  feeling  in  the  dark  for  answers 
to  questions  that  are  unanswerable  this  side 
of  the  grave.  It  was  prudent  to  read  it,  for 
I  knew  that  he  would  run  in  before  he  slept 
for  “  my  impressions,”  as  he  phrased  it.  In 
our  long  talks  he  opened  himself  more  freely 
to  me  than  to  any  one  else,  and  he  insisted 
that  I  had  a  straightforward  way  of  putting 
things  that  often  helped  him  out  of  his  most 
obstinate  difficulties.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
talk  was  a  rare  feast  to  me,  and  we  passed 
many  and  many  a  pleasant  and  I  believe 
profitable  hour,  discussing  the  interests  that 
lie  close  to  every  human  soul.  Just  now, 
however,  my  concern  centered  not  in  Tom, 
but  in  Tom’s  half  brother,  upon  whose  fate 
much  would  seem  to  depend. 

It  was  past  nine  o’clock  when  he  came 
quietly  in  after  his  Thursday  evening  prayer- 
meeting,  and  with  only  a  nod  for  greeting, 
stretched  himself  on  the  lounge  a  little 
wearied  and  a  little  depressed,  by  some 
church  matter  which  he  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned,  but  did  not  explain. 

I  plunged  into  his  article,  dwelling  on  the 
main  question,  but  failed  to  arouse  his 
wonted  enthusiasm.  He  lay  motionless  and 
said  yes,  or  no,  or  nothing, — generally  noth¬ 
ing.  He  was  in  one  of  his  “  oyster  moods,” 
as  he  called  them,  when  one  could  get  noth¬ 
ing  into  him  or  oiit  of  him  without  breaking 
his  shell.  To-night,  of  all  nights,  I  would 
have  him  communicative.  The  direct  way 
was  the  best  way  to  deal  with  him,  and  I 
turned  mpon  him  suddenly,  asking  : 

“  Tom,  what  ever  became  of  that  brilliant 
half  brother  of  yours,  Bob  Lyon  ?  ” 

If  I  had  struck  him  a  stinging  blow,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  more  immediate 
or  surprising.  He  came  instantly  to  his 
feet,  and  glared  at  me;  pained,  outraged, 
and  defiant. 

“  That  is  a  matter  I  never  speak  of,”  said 
he  between  set  teeth. 

“  Pardon  me,  Tom,”  said  I  quickly,  with 
outstretched  hand.  “You  know  I  have  no 
wish  to  hurt  or  offend.  As  I  sat  here  last 
night  thinking  of  you  I  thought  also  of 
him,  and  remembering  how  much  you  loved 


him  and  that  you  no  longer  spoke  of  him,  I 
thought  he  might  be  dead.” 

Tom  grasped  my  hand  before  I  was  half 
through,  and  when  I  paused  I  found  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  still  holding  my 
hand  he  said  with  unsteady  utterance : 

“  Would  to  God  he  were  dead,  or  had 
died  years  ago.” 

Intense  as  my  interest  had  now  become,  I 
could  question  him  no  farther.  Unless  he 
chose  to  tell  me  I  should  never  know. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  groaned.  Presently 
he  reached  for  his  hat  and  went  to  the  door. 
There  he  paused  and  turned,  facing  me.  I 
sincerely  regretted  my  hasty  question,  and 
probably  he  saw  it,  for  he  looked  steadily 
and  sorrowfully  in  my  eyes  for  a  moment, 
threw  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  to  my  great 
relief  came  back  to  his  seat,  saying  apolo¬ 
getically  : 

“I  am  unreasonably  depressed  to-night, 
and  your  question  fell  upon  an  old  hurt  that 
has  been  dumbly  aching  for  days.  Other¬ 
wise  I  should  have  treated  you  with  more 
consideration.” 

“  You  acquit  me  of  any  intent  to  wound  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly.  Yon  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  poor  Bob,  and  how  could  you  know 
the  pain,  shame  and  indignation  his  name 
called  up.  And  having  said  so  much,  I  will 
explain,  and  we  will  never  touch  the  matter 
again.” 

lie  stopped  and  thrust  back  that  lock 
of  hair,  visibly  moved  and  pained.  My 
thoughts  ran  back  tw'enty-four  hours,  and  I 
saw  Joel  Dyer  sitting  with  his  thin  hands 
clasped  back  of  his  head,  his  deep  eyes 
gleaming  like  smothered  coals,  while  he  told 
me  of  the  Robert  Lyon  he  had  used  to  save 
himself,  and  whose  shadow  followed  him 
relentlessly.  And  now  here  was  Tom  stung 
with  pain  and  humiliation,  wdiile  I  waited 
with  the  growing  conviction  that  to-night  I 
should  hear  the  counterpart  of  the  same  sor¬ 
rowful  story. 

“You  remember,”  began  he,  speaking 
slowdy,  as  if  the  words  were  dragged  out  of 
him,  “what  a  good-hearted,  generous  fellow 
he  was  ;  genial  and  happy,  carrying  sun¬ 
shine  wherever  he  wrent,  and  how  wre  all 
loved  him  and  how  proud  we  all  were  of 
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him.  I  had  no  other  brother  and  no  sister. 
My  father  died  before  I  could  know  my  loss, 
and  Bob  and  I  had  no  one  but  each  other 
and  our  mother.  No  boys  ever  loved  each 
other  more,  and  our  mother  said  we  were 
the  two  halves  of  her  heart.  Bob’s  father 
left  him  quite  a  little  fortune — a  yearly 
allowance  and  an  inheritance  when  he  should 
be  twenty-five.  My  father  left  me  only  his 
good  name.  When  Bob  knew  this  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  should  share  his  allowance,  half 
and  half,  and  would  have  made  it  more  but 
that  our  mother  interfered.  Bob  cared  little 
for  books  and  insisted  that  I  could  study 
enough  for  both,  and  would  not  hear  a  word 
of  college  for  himself.  It  was  his  allow¬ 
ance  generously  shared  that  gave  me  my 
opportunities  and  set  me  on  my  feet.  lie 
used  to  say  that  study  was  my  forte  and 
money-making  his;  in  which  he  divined 
himself  as  many  another  man  has  done — 
mistaking  the  desire  for  the  ability.  He 
had  little  of  the  shrewdness  and  forethought 
that  in  some  men  amount  to  prescience,  and 
none  of  the  concentrated  selfishness  that  en¬ 
ters  so  largely  into  the  characters  of  most 
money-making  men.  Nor  do  I  think  he 
cared  for  money  for  himself.  It  was  always 
for  some  one  else;  for  mother  and  for 
me.  We  should  be  rich  ;  we  should  have  an 
abundance.  Full  of  his  hopes  and  plans,  lie 
took  his  inheritance  as  soon  as  it  came  into 
his  possession ;  confidently  expecting  to 
make  a  fortune  for  himself  and  us.”  Tom 
paused,  mentally  going  through  the  past,  and 
when  he  spoke  again  he  said  rapidly  :  “  To 

make  the  story  short,  Bob  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  sharper  who  had  all  along  been  waiting 
for  him,  and  under  a  pretence  of  friendship 
and  disinterested  kindness  fleeced  him 
clean.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  the  sharper  was  ?  ” 

“No;  Bob  never  told  his  name,  nor  the 
fact  till  long  after.  Disappointment  and 
chagrin  kept  him  silent.  We  only  know 
that  he  made  desperate  struggles  to  re¬ 
cover  himself,  getting  deeper  in  at  every 
attempt.  The  genial,  happy  fellow  grew 
capricious  and  unaccountable.  Seasons  of 
boisterous  gaiety  alternated  with  periods  of 
deepest  gloom.  We  saw  the  change  long 
before  we  knew  the  cause.  Mother  took 


alarm,  I  thought  needlessly;  for  I  was  so 
fully  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  my  first  parish 
that  I  saw  but  little  of  these  moods  or  the 
changes  that  were  manifest  in  his  personal 
appearance ;  and  besides,  the  thought  that 
Bob  could  go  astray  never  occurred  to  me. 

“  One  day  mother  sent  for  me  and  told  me 
all  her  fears  and  apprehensions.  She  had 
not  seen  Bob  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  begged  me  to  find  him  and  bring 
him  home.  For  one  long,  terrible  week 
I  sought  him,  going  from  one  gambling  hell 
to  another,  till  I  found  my  once  innocent, 
happy  brother  in  a  place  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get.  I  got  him  away,  re-clothed  him  in 
body  and  mind,  and  took  him  home  to  our 
mother.  Then  he  told  us  the  wdiole  story. 
If  ever  a  man  was  full  of  penitence  and  re¬ 
morse  he  was.  I  went  with  him  through  all 
his  sin  and  sorrow ;  it  seemed  laid  upon  me. 
And  at  length  I  thought,  and  do  still  some¬ 
times  believe,  a  crisis  was  reached  and 
passed.  He  reformed  and  appeared  to  man¬ 
ifest  all  the  symptoms  of  a  truly  penitent 
and  regenerate  soul.  But — ”  and  Tom 
stopped,  breathing  hard,  as  if  he  was  bear¬ 
ing  an  insufferable  burden.  “In  a  few 
months  he  went  to  the  bad  again, — how  or 
why  I  cannot  tell.  He  who  knows  all  only 
knows.  I  followed  him  to  no  purpose.  He 
would  not  return  and  could  not  be  found. 
It  killed  our  poor  mother;  she  died  with 
her  hands  in  mine,  and  her  last  words  were 
a  solemn  charge :  ‘  Bring  your  brother- 

back  to  Christ,  as  a  seal  of  your  ministry.’ 
I  have  seen  her  face  and  heard  her  words 
ever  since.  And  God  knows  how  I  have 
striven  to  obey  my  mother’s  charge,  and 
how  unavailing  my  efforts  have  been.  He 
has  fled  from  me  as  if  I  were  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  hope  and 
pray.  He  was  followed  to  California  and 
beyond.” 

Had  he  heard  the  rumor  to  which  Mr. 
Dyer  alluded?  I  could  not  tell.  He  had 
stopped  speaking,  his  head  was  bowed  and 
his  lips  silently  moving  as  if  in  prayer. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  raising  his  head, 

“  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  is  one 
of  those  hopeless  things  that  cannot  be 
touched  and  that  must  be  borne,  and  that 
tries  a  man’s  faith  in  God  more  than  almost 
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anything  else.  He  is  all  powerful.  I  ask 
not  for  myself,  I  ask  only  that  He  will  for 
Christ’s  sake  reach  out  and  take  His  own. 
If  He  will,  He  will;  and  I  must  leave  it 
there.  You  understand  now  why  I  cannot 
speak  of  this.” 

“  Yes ;  and  after  you  have  answered  one 
question  we  will  allude  to  it  no  more.  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  now,  or  where  he  was 
last  ?  ” 

“  Ho,  I  am  totally  in  the  dark,”  answered 
he,  too  deeply  filled  with  his  own  thoughts 
to  wonder  if  J  had  a  special  reason  for  ask¬ 
ing.  “  He  was  reported  dead  more  than 
two  years  ago.  But  I  cannot  think  it  true, 
though  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  know  that  the  worst  was  passed. 
And  then  at  times  I  have  a  belief,  uncertain 
and  tremulous,  but  still  a  belief  strong 
enough  to  be  a  little  comfort,  that  He  who 
remembered  the  Prodigal  will  also  remem¬ 
ber  him,  and  that  I  shall  yet  see  his  face 
and  hear  his  voice  and  know  that  his  soul 
is  saved,  if  not  here,  why  then  hereafter.” 

Tom  stood  with  a  far-off  look  in  his  eyes, 
seeing  beyond  the  walls  of  the  room  and  the 
gathered  darkness  without,  an  unknown 
place  that  held  the  brother  he  had  loved  and 
lost,  and  whose  ruin  lay  so  heavily  on  his 
own  soul.  Poor  Tom !  I  understood  him 
better  now ;  and  as  he  gave  me  his  hand  at 
parting  both  knew,  though  neither  spoke, 
that  this  night  had  brought  us  closer  than 
ever  before. 

CHAPTER  VIH. 

I  AM  APPROPRIATED. 

This  promised  to  be  a  very  uncomfortable 
and  unsatisfactory  affair,  and  I  wished  my¬ 
self  well  out  of  it.  If  Joel  Dyer  must  have 
help,  why  not  pitch  upon  some  one  having 
more  leisure  and  an  aptitude  for  the  detect¬ 
ive  business  ?  The  hope  that  I  might  help 
Tom  as  well  as  Joel  Dyer  was  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  that  made  it  at  all  endurable. 
The  silence  and  secrecy  I  thoroughly  detest¬ 
ed.  Tom  had  opened  his  inmost  heart  to 
me,  and  I  had  withheld  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dyer  was  the  man  who  had  injured  his 
brother.  I  could  see  no  good  to  be  gained 
by  the  disclosure,  even  if  I  were  not  held  to 
secrecy,  but  it  had  a  mean  look  and  made 


me  feel  uncomfortable.  Then,  too,  there 
was  Agnes  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Never 
in  all  my  life  was  I  so  disquieted  with  my¬ 
self  and  my  position  ;  and  with  all  my  pon¬ 
dering  I  could  see  no  way  out  of  it  except 
through  it — and  the  end  I  could  not  conjec¬ 
ture. 

An  impression  of  which  I  was  at  first  but 
vaguely  conscious  now  began  to  verify  itself. 
Mr.  Dyer  found  early  occasion  to  send 
for  me,  and  the  moment  we  were  alone 
plunged  into  the  matter  of  Robert  Lyon  and 
the  growing  necessity  of  finding  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  vented  himself,  and  finding  the 
relief  experienced  thereby,  he  fastened  upon 
me  as  a  pent-up  pond  fastens  upon  a  sluice¬ 
way.  There  was  no  denying  or  getting 
away  from  him.  Before  I  knew  it  I  was 
appropriated.  He  was  constitutionally  a 
man  of  one  idea ;  “  one  thing  at  a  time,” 
was  his  maxim,  and  to  that  one  thing  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  of  body  and  mind. 
His  ability  to  concentrate  was  almost  fright¬ 
ful.  To  that  he  owed  his  financial  success, 
and  to  that  I  owed  my  present  unwilling 
vassalage. 

It  had  come  to  be  always  and  altogether 
“  we,”  and  not  “  I,”  till  I  began  in  an  absurd 
and  unaccountable  way  to  feel  at  times  that 
somehow  I  shared  his  guilt,  and  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  burden  a  thousand  times 
more  than  he.  For  in  fact  he  did  not  feel 
it  at  all,  or  if  he  did  could  not  be  induced  to 
recognize  it  for  what  it  was ;  to  him  it  was 
an  abnormal  condition  he  called  disease. 

Soon  a  change  for  the  better  wat  apparent 
in  Mr.  Dyer’s  physical  condition.  He  was 
attaining  a  reasonable  degree  of  health.  The 
motive  for  living  increased  daily,  and  I  knew 
that  he  would  live  till  that  man  was  form  cl, 
dead  or  alive,  if  it  took  twenty  years. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  send 
for  or  come  to  me  to  tell  something  he  had 
heard,  or  propose  a  different  plan  of  action, 
for  our  search  was  in  vigorous  progress. 
That  was  bad  enough,  a  daily  nightmare, 
but  there  was  something  worse  as  I  soon 
began  to  realize. 

Agnes  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  that 
faculty  or  instinct  that  lies  at  the  root  of  a 
woman’s  wisdom,  a  keen  and  accurate  intu¬ 
ition.  She  knew  immediately  that  I  was 
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concealing  something  from  her ;  she  divined 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  in  which  I 
had  promised  my  aid ; — and  she  felt  that 
somehow  there  was  a  breach  of  trust  upon 
my  part.  She  was  acutely  hurt,  and  the 
more  so  that  her  father  evaded  her  and 
sought  me.  I  could  not  explain  and  at  first 
avoided  her,  for  I  knew  that  if  she  asked  me 
a  direct  question  I  could  not  tell  her  a  direct 
falsehood.  If  I  had  known  Agnes  Dyer  as 
well  then  as  I  knew  her  afterward  I  should 
not  have  made  that  mistake,  and  she  would 
never  have  so  misunderstood  me.  I  should 
have  known  that  she  was  too  proud  to  ask 
what  she  thought  I  was  unwilling  to  tell. 

Directly  there  was  a  change  in  her  man¬ 
ner.  She  became  less  frank  and  confiding 
and  more  strictly  courteous,  and  this  increas¬ 
ed.  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  ;  she  was 
always  a  lady  and  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  but  she  no  longer  told 
me  her  perplexities  or  asked  my  counsel 
with  that  trustfulness  which,  now  that  I  had 
it  no  more,  I  found  had  been  grateful.  I 
could  not  endure  that  she  should  think 
meanly  of  me,  and  writhed  under  her  im¬ 
plied  distrust. 

But  of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  every¬ 
thing.  I  must  admit  that  Joel  Dyer’s  keen 
interest  was  infectious,  and  I  found  myself 
going  into  details  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
scarcely  to  be  arccounted  f or.  It  proved  as  I 
surmised,  that  thus  far  he  had  unconsciously 
followed  Tom’s  track  in  his  search  for  the 
same  man.  I  went  over  it  again,  and  all 
three  ended  together  at  Mauna  Loa. 

This  much  was  proved  :  that  in  company 
with  an  American  sailor  an  English  tour¬ 
ist  and  a  guide  he  ascended  the  volcano  for 
a  view  of  the  crater.  They  all  went  down 
within  the  old  crater  and  walked  about  on 
the  hardened  lava,  a  not  dangerous  feat. 
Lyon,  however,  pushed  on  through  smoke 
and  steam,  and  over  insecure  footing  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  near  view  of  the  living  fire.  In  A'ain 
the  guide  warned,  called,  and  followed,  till 
half-stifled  by  sulphurous  fumes,  and  noti¬ 
fied  by  repeated  sounds  of  coming  danger, 
he  hastily  clambered  back  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  none  to  soon.  All  three  waited 
breathlessly  till  the  smoke  and  steam,  lag¬ 
ging  off,  showed  that  the  crust  over  which 
15 


Lyon  had  gone  and  from  which  the  guide 
retreated  had  disappeared,  falling  into  the 
liquid  lava,  just  then  boiling  with  renewed 
activity  in  that  portion  of  the  crater. 
Alarmed  for  their  safety  they  withdrew, 
still  calling  and  searching  for  Lyon.  They 
remained  in  the  vicinity  till  night  without 
finding  any  trace  of  him,  and  at  last  de¬ 
scended  the  mountain  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  crater. 
It  was  a  horrible  fate,  but  one  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  court.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  repeatedly  tried  to  give  away 
the  life  he  no  longer  valued.  This  reckless¬ 
ness  passed  for  bravery.  He  was  reported 
to  have  entered  a  burning  building  in  San 
Francisco,  despite  efforts  to  prevent  him, 
saving  a  child  in  an  upper  room  by  letting 
it  down  from  a  spot  inaccessible  to  the  fire¬ 
men,  and  then  flinging  himself  down,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  escaping 
with  only  a  few  bruises  and  a  broken  arm. 

At  another  time  during  a  storm  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  in  mid-ocean  to  rescue 
a  drowning  sailor, — the  same  man  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Mauna  Loa.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  life  he  held  so  cheap  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  away.  At  least  that 
was  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  most 
about'  the  affair.  Two  years  had  passed, 
leaving  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
should  have  been  quite  content  to  acquiesce 
in  the  general  opinion,  only  that  neither 
Tom  nor  Mr.  Dyer  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  proofs,  and  had  presentiments,  born,  as 
I  thought,  of  their  hope,  that  he  was  still 
alive.  To  make  a  certainty  of  the  matter,  a 
man  was  found  who  for  a  considerable  sum 
engaged  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and  search  the 
affair  to  the  bottom. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FESTAL  DAYS. 

One  rare  May  morning  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  path  finishing  my  ci¬ 
gar,  and  on  better  terms  with  myself  than  I 
had  been  for  some  time  past,  when  Maud 
came  cooing  about  me.  She  harmonized 
with  the  morning  and  my  contented  mood. 
She  was  so  small,  so  round,  so  dainty  that 
she  was  everybody’s  pet,  and  withal  so  ab¬ 
surdly  dignified  that  she  was  nobody’s  play- 
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thing.  In  her  the  transition  from  childhood 
to  womanhood  was  unmarked  by  those  sur¬ 
prising  changes  that  in  some  girls  show  an 
unprepossessing  child  one  day,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  maiden  the  next.  From  a  wee  thins1 
she  had  ever  been  somewhat  of  a  woman  ; 
to  old  age  she  would  ever  be  somewhat  of  a 
child.  Just  now,  in  her  light  raiment,  her 
delicately-tinted  skin  and  her  fair  hair 
brushed  back  and  fastened  in  some  becom¬ 
ing  fashion,  she  was  almost  an  object  of 
adoration ;  much  like  an  angel,  no  way  like 
a  saint. 

For  a  man  who  had  never  loved  any  wo¬ 
man  enough  to  feel  that  she  must  be  mine, 
I  was  singularly  susceptible  to  feminine  in¬ 
fluences.  Maud  graciously  accepted  my 
homage  as  her  due,  pleased  with  it  as  an 
evidence  that  she  could  coax  me  into  almost 
any  arrangement  she  might  choose  to  make. 
She  clasped  her  dimpled  hands  over  my  arm 
and  w'alked  with  me  up  and  down,  voiceless, 
save  her  persuasive  face.  Presently  I  tossed 
the  remainder  of  my  cigar  into  a  tuft  of  rib¬ 
bon  grass  and  answering  her  silent  en¬ 
treaty  said : 

“  Well  Pet,  what  now?” 

“Oh  .Uncle,  in  two  weeks  I  shall  be 
eighteen !  ” 

“Shocking!  I  supposed  you  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  at  the  utmost.  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  Take  off  a  few  years?” 

“  Ho,  no !  I  would  not  be  older  nor 
younger,”  chanted  she  gaily. 

“  What  then?  I  know  there  is  something1 
to  be  done.” 

“  Why  you  see  it’s  an  epoch,  a  crisis,  and 
ought  to  be  emphasized.” 

“  By  what  ?  ” 

“A  party,  a  grand  party,  in  honor  of  the 
event,  Uncle  Doctor.” 

How  Maud  knew  that  I  detested  crowds, 
parties,  assemblies  of  more  than  a  dozen  or 
so,  and  was  prepared  for  a  sharp  encounter, 
fully  persuaded  that  she  would  come  off  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  end.  Seeing  this  in  her  mis¬ 
chievous  eyes  I  surrendered  without  a 
struggle.  She  should  have  a  party,  a 
strictly  elegant  affair,  stipulating  only  that 
there  should  be  no  more  guests  than  could 
be  easily  entertained. 

“  Trust  mother  for  that !  It  will  be  just 


splendid,”  and  Maud  waltzed  down  the  gar¬ 
den  path,  keeping  time  to  fairy  bells  that 
are  ever  ringing  in  the  ear  of  youth.  Re¬ 
turning  she  made  me  a  graceful  obeisance. 

“Thanks,  Uncle,  for  Hal  as  well  as  my¬ 
self!  Do  you  know  the  thing  was  his  sug¬ 
gestion  ?  He  is  j  ust  wild  to  get  Miss  Dyer 
here.” 

“What  possesses  the  boy?  He  needs  a 
cooling  draught.” 

“  Ho,  Uncle,”  said  Maud,  sobered  by  some¬ 
thing  she  saw  in  my  face.  “  We  shall  all 
be  cool  enough.  Hal  insists  on  bringing 
Horth  P.  with  him.  I  fear  it  will  spoil 
everything,  but  Hal  says  Ho.” 

The  next  two  weeks  I  kept  to  my  office 
and  my  den,  and  thrust  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  if  any  of  the  family  offered  to  approach. 
For  every  thing  in  the  house  was  upside- 
down  and  inside-out,  and  consultations  in¬ 
numerable  were  going  on. 

“How,  Uncle,”  said  Maud  on  the  morning 
of  the  eventful  day,  “you  must  look  your 
very  best  to-night,  for  you  are  all  the  Papa 
I  have,  and  we  must  do  each  other  great 
credit.”  And  before  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  she  came  to  my  room,  turned  me 
around,  looked  me  over,  pronounced  me  sat¬ 
isfactory — only  that  I  did  not  look  suffi¬ 
ciently  reverend  to  be  her  Papa ;  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  few  gray  hams  in  my  brown 
beard  would  be  an  improvement.  As  for 
Maud,  she  looked  like  a  sunbeam  astray  in 
a  fleecy  cloud.  I  had  not  dreamed  that  she 
could  be  so  beautiful. 

“Am  I  ah  right?”  she  asked,  surveying 
herself  in  my  mirror. 

“  Yes,  Pet,  only  I  think  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  sedative  to  keep  your  head  level.  All 
the  gentlemen  will  go  crazy  over  you  to¬ 
night.” 

“You  forget  that  other  ladies  are  to  be 
present,  some  of  them  very  beautiful — Miss 
Dyer,  for  instance.” 

Hal  and  his  chum  had  already  arrived 
and  were  dressing  in  the  room  above.  Peals 
of  laughter  testified  to  their  hilarity. 

“Have  you  seen  this  Horth  P.?”  whis¬ 
pered  I  to  Maud. 

“Ho.  Hal  smuggled  him  up-stairs  the 
moment  they  arrived.  How  he  ever  got  him 
up  there  if  he  is  half  as  tall  as  they  pretend, 
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is  more  than  I  can  understand.  Jack  says 
we  shall  be  frozen  stiff  in  half  an  hour,  and 
quoting  you  for  authority  that  food  is  fire, 
has  fortified  himself  with  a  good  supper  in 
advance.” 

“  Make  Jack  hold  his  tongue  and  see  that 
you  treat  Hal’s  guest  with  consideration.” 

“  Yes,  of  course.  But  if  he  looms  up  so 
dreadfully  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Get  upon  a  chair  and  shout.” 

“  Now,  Uncle,  you  are  worse  than  Jack. 
I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.” 

“  No,  Maud.  If  he  is  so  tall  you  will 
never  see  his  face.  You  are  short  in  sight 
as  well  as  in  stature.” 

Mary  called  and  Maud  obeyed,  shaking 
her  finger  at  me  as  she  went. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  I  saw  that  Mary 
had  consulted  my  enjoyment  as  well  as 
Maud’s  happiness  in  reference  to  o\ir  guests. 
I  saw  old  friends  on  all  sides  ;  prominently 
Tom  and  his  cultured  wife.  But  I  must 
own  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  compounded 
with  uneasiness  as  I  saw  Mr.  Dyer  approach 
with  Agnes  on  his  arm.  Possibly  she  di¬ 
vined  this,  for  a  little  later  she  said  :  “  Pa¬ 
pa  so  rarely  goes  in  society  that  I  should 
have  solicited  in  vain  if  the  invitation  had 
come  from  elsewhere  ;  ”  adding  as  I  thought 
a  little  sadly  and  reproachfully  as  her  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  mine,  “you  seem  to 
have  unlimited  influence  with  him.”  It  wTas 
one  of  those  swift  impressions  that  come 
and  go,  and  recur  after  an  interval.  And  I 
was  so  busy  speculating  how  Mr.  Dyer  and 
Tom  would  get  on  together  that  I  failed  to 
give  her  words  the  attention  they  deserved. 
Then,  too,  Maud  was  hovering  about  for  a 
chance  to  say  unobserved :  “  He  is  not 'so 

very  tall,  Uncle.  He  hears  me  readily.” 

“Only  about  six  feet  six.  See  that  Jack 
keeps  out  of  ear-shot.  I  heard  him  just  now 
making  inquiries  about  longitude  and  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  open  Polar  sea.” 

That  sent  Maud  off  in  a  comical  gale  of 
distress,  for  she  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
fluffy  chicken.  I  understood  her  motherly 
attention  to  Mr.  Duff  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  It  had  an  absurd  side  too  that 
kept  my  risibles  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita¬ 
tion.  She  was  so  short  and  he  was  so  tall 
and  so  ceremoniously  polite,  that  he  was  con¬ 


tinually  vibrating  between  a  straight  line 
and  a  right  angle  whenever  he  addressed  her. 
If  he  had  been  sitting  and  she  standing  it 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  for  both. 
To  an  observer  Northrop  Duff  was  all  black 
and  white,  with  a  good,  strong,  manly 
face,  and  was,  I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  mag¬ 
netic  to  deserve  his  sobriquet.  A  theologue, 
evidently ;  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  future. 
As  Maud  fluttered  compassionately  about 
him  I  could  think  only  of  a  moth-miller 
about  a  lighted  torch. 

Probably  no  one  noticed  the  sharp  tussle 
between  duty  and  repugnance  in  Tom’s  ex¬ 
pressive  face  before  he  approached  Mr. 
Dyer  with  courteous  inquiries  and  congratu¬ 
lations,  as  pastor  to  a  convalescent  parish¬ 
ioner.  It  was  a  thing  to  study — the  antipa¬ 
thy  of  these  two  men,  which  both  shared 
and  neither  could  explain.  I  could  see  that 
Tom  was  holding  himself  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  admired  his  cool  pluck,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  saw  the  latent  fury  like  a  pent-up 
fire  in  Mr.  Dyer’s  steady  eyes,  while  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  icy  courtliness  Tom’s  congratu¬ 
lations.  This  episode  once  over  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  them  drift  apart  into  more  con¬ 
genial  eddies. 

Late  in  the  evening  Tom  touched  my  arm 
saying:  “Do  you  remember  I  once  said 
that  Miss  Dyer  was  probably  a  heathen  by 
inheritance  ?  ” 

“Something  of  the  sort,”  answered  I, 
with  a  nod. 

“  It  occurred  to  me  just  now,  and  I  wish 
to  take  it  back.  It  was  uncharitable  in  the 
beginning,  but  I  did  not  know  how  thor¬ 
oughly  unjust  it  w^as  till  recently.  I  have 
met  her  several  times  and  find  her  a  true 
Christian  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
And  if  you  have  through  me  received  the 
impression  that  she  is  anything  else,  I  am 
truly  sorry.” 

“  It  is  all  right,  Tom,”  said  I,  giving  his  arm 
a  little  shake.  “  Your  conscience  troubles 
you  unnecessarily.” 

“  Ne ;  I  say  heedless  things  when  I,  of  all 
men,  should  be  more  careful.  Look  at  Miss 
Dyer.  Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  face  ?  ” 

Following  his  eyes  I  saw  through  the 
open  doors  Northrop  Duff  and  Miss  Dyer  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  library,  while  Hal  stood  between 
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them,  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  tete-ar 
tete  talking  to  Miss  Dyer.  How  well  the 
fellow  looked  ;  I  suppose  I  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  him,  and  said  as  much  to  Tom. 

“  He  is  well  enough,”  answered  Tom,  in¬ 
differently.  “It  was  Miss  Dyer  I  wanted 
you  to  see.” 

Miss  Dyer  seemed  listening  attentively, 
and  when  Hal  paused  she  answered,  while 
he  stood  quite  near  looking  steadily  in  her 
face ;  and  no  wonder,  for  as  she  went  on  it 
kindled  and  glowed  till  it  was  something 
rare  to  see.  It  was  a  most  changeful  and 
expressive  face,  with  a  language  all  its  own. 
Both  men  listened  as  if  entranced,  but  they 
were  too  far  off,  and  the  hum  of  voices  in 
our  vicinity  were  too  distinct  to  permit  us 
to  get  at  ail  the  drift  of  then'  conversation. 
I  had  seen  her  only  in  her  own  home,  in  the 
characters  of  daughter  and  nurse.  How 
her  ease,  her  sincerity,  her  culture,  all  told. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  her  and  not 
feel  that,  sympathetic  and  considerate  as 
she  was,  she  still  somehow  stood  apart  as 
if  of  finer  clay,  and  yet  a  Christian  lady  as 
Tom  had  said,  and  that  without  the  least 
shadow  of  assumption.  She  was  marked 
too  by  the  severe  elegance  of  her  dress 
which  was  of  some  sort  of  heavy  pearl-col¬ 
ored  fabric,  that  fell  in  folds  like  the  drapery 
of  a  Grecian  goddess.  Her  only  ornament 
was  a  chain  about  her  white  throat,  with  a 
cross  of  opals  set  in  Etruscan  gold. 

Mary  called  me  off  and  I  saw  Miss  Dyer 
no  more  till  later  in  the  evening.  I  sur¬ 
prised  an  old  friend  by  breaking  off  in  the 
midst  of  a  remark  and  turning  as  if  I  had 
been  called.  Directly  back  of  me  and  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  stood  Miss  Dyer 
looking  at  me.  A  quick  flush  swept  over 
her  face  as  on  the  first  night  at  her  father’s 
house  she  unexpectedly  saw  me  looking  at 
her.  I  went  over  to  her  at  once. 

“  What  is  wanting?”  I  asked. 

She  smiled.  “How  did  you  know  that 
anything  was  wanting  ?  ”  and  for  a  moment 
a  light  came  into  her  clear  eyes  that  quite 


dazzled  me.  But  it  vanished  as  qirickly  as  it 
came,  and  she  added,  gravely,  “Father  is 
getting  weary  and  we  must  go  home.  I 
was  looking  for  your  niece.” 

We  will  find  her ;  and  putting  Miss  Dyer’s 
hand  on  my  arm  we  threaded  our  wTay 
through  room  after  room.  She  was  quite 
silent  and  walked  with  down-cast  eyes. 
There  were  several  things  I  wished  to  say, 
but  somehow  not  a  word  came  till  in  the 
hall  we  found  Maud  searching  for  us.  Leav¬ 
ing  her  in  Maud’s  hands  I  sought  Mr.  Dyer, 
and  found  him  looking  as  weary  and  an¬ 
noyed  as  a  well-bred  man  ever  allows  him¬ 
self  to  look  in  society. 

“  Doctor,”  said  he,  as  I  accompanied  him 
to  his  carriage,  “  I  have  seen  you  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  all  the  evening.  Come  up  to  the 
house  and  let  me  see  you  close  at  hand.” 

“  To-morrow.” 

Hal  was  handing  in  Miss  Dyer,  his  manly 
face  glowing  with  happiness.  How  well 
they  set  each  other  off. 

The  next  morning  Hal  and  Northrop 
Duff  went  to  Hew  Haven  to  prepare  for  ex¬ 
amination,  for  both  were  to  graduate  in 
July. 

W e  heard  from  them  almost  daily,  and  as 
soon  as  examinations  were  satisfactorily 
over  Hal  came  home,  bringing  his  friend 
with  him  to  pass  the  time  till  commence¬ 
ment. 

All  sorts  of  excursions,  drives,  walks,  and 
what  not  were  planned  and  executed,  includ¬ 
ing  of  course  Miss  Dyer.  They  were  a 
frolicsome  set.  And  if  Miss  Dyer  tempered 
their  gaiety  she  also  joined  in  their  mirth, 
and  they  were  all  the  happier  for  her  pres¬ 
ence.  Her  low  laugh  was  a  pleasant  thing 
to  hear,  and  both  girls  grew  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  day  by  day. 

Of  course  everybody  went  to  commence¬ 
ment  to  hear  Horthrop’s  philosophical  and 
Hal’s  oration.  My  previous  opinion  of  Nor- 
throp’s  ability  was  confirmed.  His  head 
was  the  better  of  the  two,  but  Hal’s  speech 
was  by  all  odds  the  more  popular. 
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TO  A  GRIEVED  SOUL. 

Somewhere  below  the  firmament’s  blue  bend 
Kinsman  in  pain,  thou  dwellest;  O,  somewhere 
Thou  sobbest  to-night,  “  I  am  without  a  friend !  ” 

With  heart  too  crushed  to  syllable  a  prayer. 

Is  it  so  ill  with  thee  then  ?  In  the  gloom 

Wherein  thou  harborest  dreamest  thou  all  is  light 
To  other  souls,  and  that  some  special  doom 
Hath  fallen  on  thee  to  bar  thee  from  delight? 

It  is  because  thou  dwellest  in  the  dark 

Thou  canst  not  see  around  thee  other  souls 
Branded  by  sorrow  with  the  self-same  mark, 

O’er  whom  the  self-same  tide  of  anguish  rolls. 

Brother  forsaken !  ’tis  because  I  know 

This  bitter  saying,  “  Lo,  I  have  no  friend !  ”  ,, 

Is  worst  of  all  the  things  that  hurt  thee  so 
That  from  my  soul  this  sign  to  thine  I  send : 

Look  up  and  listen,  Brother  !  mine  own  grief 
Hath  delicate  made  the  hearing  of  my  heart. 

I  heard  thee  crying,  hopeless  of  relief, 

And  yet  thou  dwellest  uot  with  thy  dole  apart. 

Mighty  and  wide  the  fellowship  of  pain  ! 

Who  clasp  not  hands  in  it  are  passing  few ; 

God  seeing  it  becometh  man  again  ; 

Knowest  thou  our  wailings  smite  him  through  and  through? 

And  so  if  haply  to  thee,  pale  and  dumb, 

Should  drift  this  token,  fragile  as  a  sigh, 

Make  it  thine  ally  Sorrow  to  o’ercome  : 

Thou  hast  two  friends,  sad  brother — God  and  I ! 

Howard  Glyndon. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HOSPITALITY. 


My  dictionary  tells  me  that  hospitality  is 
“  the  act  or  practice  of  receiving  or  enter¬ 
taining  strangers  or  guests,  with  kindness 
and  without  reward,”  and  my  Bible  tells  me 
that  this  same  hospitality  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  Christian  virtues.  The  highest 
form  of  religion  teaches  us  to  do  as  a  duty 
what  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity  practices 
as  an  impulse.  There  is  no  civilization  so 
high  and  no  barbarism  so  low  that  it  does 
not  count  hospitality  among  the  social  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  the  grace  of  all  social  compacts 


and  a  powerful  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  friendships  and  of  love.  It  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  thing  to  the  growth  of  the  individual 
soul,  and  to  keeping  steady  the  balance  of 
social  economy,  that  we  are  not  only  bound 
to  a  practice  of  it,  but  to  study  and  consider 
it  in  its  moral  relations,  that  we  may,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  disentangle  its  great  principles 
from  the  snarl  of  local  customs  and  mean¬ 
ingless  conventionalities  in  which  it  is  often 
involved. 

In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  hospi- 
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tality  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  complete 
system ;  which,  though  elastic  enough  to 
admit  of  variations  to  suit  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  methods  and  means  of  social  life,  has  at 
the  back  of  all  certain  fixed  rules  that  both 
host  and  guest  are  bound  to  respect.  In 
this  country  we  have  equal,  indeed  I  believe 
greater  heartiness  of  hospitality,  but  we 
lose  much  of  its  good  effect  by  certain  false 
notions,  and  a  careless  disregard  of  mutual 
rights.  The  Americans,  says  a  French 
journalist  of  note,  “  are  a  people  who  pour 
themselves  out  like  water  ;  they  waste  them¬ 
selves  in  their  violent  attempts  to  be  cour¬ 
teous.  They  heap  their  civilities  upon  a  man 
until  his  back  is  well-nigh  broken  with  the 
burden ;  to  make  a  man  happy  they  fling 
their  efforts  at  his  head  like  paving  stones. 
They  do  it  all  so  spontaneously  withal  that 
one  cannot  help  but  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude 
cropping  up  through  his  discomfort ;  and 
that  to  repel  their  cruel  good  intentions, 
would  be  contemptible.”  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  expression  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  We  often  over-do  our 
hospitality,  as  we  over-do  many  of  our 
social  undertakings ;  and  make  a  burden 
for  a  man  when  we  intend  to  provide  a 
pleasure.  The  one  cardinal  principle  of 
hospitality  is  to  do  much  for  our  guest, 
without  seeming  to  do  anything  requiring  a 
special  effort  on  our  own  part.  The  stranger 
within  our  gates  should  be  made  to  feel 
perfectly  at  ease,  without  any  apparent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  host.  We  should 
not  seem  to  put  our  guests  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  us  ; — when  hospitality  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  matter  of  exchange  of  civilities — so 
many  weeks’  board  at  my  house  to  be  repaid 
by  an  equivalent  attention  from  you — it 
ceases  to  be  hospitality  and  becomes  a 
mere  matter  of  barter ;  a  thing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  trade  and  not  to  friendship.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not 
something  of  mutual  benefit  in  all  hospital¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  put  one  side  and 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  so  far  as  the  host  is 
himself  concerned,  and  on  the  part  of  tho 
guest  to  be  set  down  to  gratitude  and  not 
obligation.  If  I  am  entertained  by  some 
friend  I  am  not  to  rack  my  brains  for  a 


way  to  repay  him,  but  am  never  to  lose  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  my  grati¬ 
tude.  If  you  give  to  your  friend  the  use  of 
your  house,  and  feed  him  from  your  table 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  set  it  down 
as  a  debt  to  be  discharged  by  him  in  a  like 
manner  at  some  future  time,  you  do  not 
treat  him  as  well  as  you  treat  the  tramp 
whom  you  feed  on  your  door-step. 

Hospitality  can  never  reach  its  highest 
development  in  America  till  it  is  freed  of 
the  taint  of  our  national  sin — ostentation. 
Whether  we  entertain  as  a  nation  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals  we  disturb  the  order  of  our  lives, 
not  that  our  guest  may  be  comfortable,  but 
that  he  may  be  impressed  with  our  material 
prosperity.  If  an  Emperor  or  a  Prince  ever 
visits  our  shores,  we  cast  him  into  a  mael¬ 
strom  of  sight-seeing  that  drags  him  away 
from  what  is  best  and  most  beautiful,  and 
most  orderly  in  our  national  life.  We 
make  him  dance  in  halls  less  beautiful  than 
his  own  halls  ;  eat  at  dinners  not  as  well 
cooked  as  his  own  home  dinners;  review 
troops  that  are  but  a  travesty  of  his  own 
armies,  and  worst  of  all,  make  him  listen  to 
speeches  that  have  more  sound  than  sense, 
and  more  words  than  wisdom.  lSTow  and  then 
a  visitor  rebels  against  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  persists  in  quietly  studying  our 
institutions.  That  wise  ruler,  Dom  Pedro, 
cared  far  more  to  see  how  we  managed  our 
national  industries,  how  we  cared  for  our 
poor  and  our  criminals,  and  how  we  edu¬ 
cated  our  children  than  to  listen  to  the  ful¬ 
some  platitudes  of  chronic  after-dinner  bab¬ 
blers,  or  to  see  how  well  our  women  looked 
and  danced  at  a  ball,  or  to  have  a  visible 
demonstration  of  how  many  butchers  and 
bakers  and  candlestick-makers  we  could  get 
to  don  tawdry  uniforms,  and  march  about 
our  streets.  Within  a  score  of  years  the 
whole  country  has  had  two  spasms  of  gay 
madness  over  the  visits  of  two  sons  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  rulers.  Those  who  remember  these 
visits  will  not  be  likely  to  contradict  me 
when  I  say  that  neither  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nor  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  gained 
as  much  knowledge  of  the  real  strength 
and  the  solid  resources  of  the  country,  as 
he  could  have  gathered  from  a  careful 
reading  of  any  half-dozen  reliable  books  on 
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those  subjects.  We  did  not  of  course  dazzle 
them  with  our  troops  or  our  civic  celebra¬ 
tions,  or  befool  them  into  the  belief  that 
they  saw  us  in  our  normal  condition  ;  they 
knew  they  were  seeing  America  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances,  and  though  they 
were  bound  to  be  civil,  and  treat  our  good 
intentions  with  respect,  they  would  probably 
much  rather  have  been  left  more  to  their 
own  inclinations,  and  less  at  the  mercy  of 
reception  and  entertainment  committees. 
In  more  ways  than  one  we  did  these  young 
scions  of  royalty  a  moral  wrong,  and  would 
have  been  equally  guilty  toward  Dom 
Pedro  if  he  had  no;  had  the  moral  courage 
to  resent  being  made  the  central  figure  in  a 
show.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  came  to  study  the  country 
and  its  institutions  ;  and  we  robbed  them  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  so.  They  came  to 
study  us  as  a  people,  and  we  immediately 
put  away  from  them  all  that  was  best  in 
our  republican  life,  and  instead  of  standing 
before  them  in  dignified  simplicity,  we 
arrayed  ourselves  in  flaunting  rags  of  osten¬ 
tation. 

And  what  is  true  of  our  national  hospi¬ 
tality  is  true  to  a  great  measure  in  the 
hospitality  of  our  homes.  We  make  an  in¬ 
novator  of  our  guest.  Who  has  not  made 
a  visit  when  he  has  felt  that  his  presence 
created  a  revolution  in  the  whole  domestic 
economy.  We  think  we  hide  the  effort,  but 
the  guest  knows  if  the  whole  establishment 
is  sustaining  an  immense  and  unnecessary 
strain  to  provide  for  his  entertainment. 
The  family  comforts  are  entirely  hidden  ; 
and  the  “  company  ”  discomforts  are 
paraded  everywhere.  The  guest  feels  as  if 
the  house  had  been  especially  “  swept  and 
garnished  for  him  ;  ”  and  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  quotation,  that  he  is  very 
much  like  an  evil  spirit  entered  into  it. 
The  host  does  himself  a  wrong  and  does 
the  guest  a  wrong.  The  guest  is  put  in  the 
position  of  one  whose  delight  is  in  a  glazed 
formality ;  and  the  host,  deprived  of  his 
comfortably  worn  fire  side  chair,  his  slip¬ 
shod  slippers  and  his  easy  dressing-gown, 
finds  himself  playing  a  part  that  gives  him 
no  pleasure.  The  guest  is  given  plenty  of 
plate,  elegantly  appointed  rooms,  choice 


food  and  a  downy  bed,  but  the  host  hides 
away  the  best  part  of  himself  beneath  a 
cloak  of  pretension,  and  has  a  contempt  for 
himself  for  doing  so. 

The  truly  hospitable  man  should  never 
be  so  much  himself  as  when  he  has  a  guest 
in  the  house.  Our  best  self  should  be  the 
home  self,  and  there  should  be  no  guest  in 
our  houses  who  does  not  love  us  for  what 
the  home  self  reveals  in  us.  When  the 
friend  crosses  your  threshold,  forget  what 
you  have  or  have  not  to  give  him  in  the 
way  of  material  comforts,  and  let  your 
whole  soul  go  out  in  a  benediction  of  wel¬ 
come.  Do  less  than  this  and  you  will  give 
your  friend  a  heart  chill  as  he  enters  in. 
O,  the  pang  of  going  to  visit  some  dear  old 
friend,  perhaps  a  college  chum  or  a  play¬ 
mate  of  your  childhood,  and  finding  your¬ 
self  among  strangers  !  To  find  the  well  at 
which  we  have  drunk  many  a  draught  of 
sweetest  familiar  intercourse  all  frozen  over 
— that  is  disappointment  indeed.  We  put 
out  our  hand  to  grasp  a  hand  that  “lang 
syne  ”  we  have  held  warmly  and  lovingly 
in  ours,  and  we  find  it  gloved  in  mail.  We 
enter  a  house  where  we  expect  to  find  wel¬ 
come,  and  we  find  formality.  We  strive  to 
stay  our  time  out,  and  then  go  home  with  a 
heavy  heart,  very  sure  that  the  world  is  hol¬ 
low,  and  our  most  cherished  doll  stuffed 
with  the  most  unmistakable  saw-dust.  Our 
old  friend,  whom  we  have  loved  and  hon¬ 
ored  and  laughed  and  joked  with,  has  given 
us  the  best  that  his  upholsterer  and  his 
butcher  and  his  servants  could  furnish ;  but 
of  his  own  self  we  have  found  nothing  but 
a  lay  figure.  Such  visits  occur  everywhere 
and  every  day,  and  never  without  doing  a 
moral  wrong  to  all  concerned.  There  is 
discomfort  for  the  host,  discomfort  for  the 
guest,  discomfort  for  the  housewife.  The 
host  thinks  less  of  himself,  the  guest  thinks 
less  kindly  of  his  host,  and  the  housewife  is 
made  to  bear  a  burden  of  extra  care  for  no 
praiseworthy  purpose. 

True  hospitality  has  nothing  obtrusive  or 
intrusive  about  it.  It  is  as  hearty  and 
spontaneous  as  a  kiss.  He  is  the  best  host 
who  knows  how  to  take  away  from  the 
heart  of  his  guest  the  feeling  that  he  is 
being  entertained.  A  guest  can  never  feel 
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quite  at  ease  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
expected  to  play  the  principal  part  in  a 
pageant  especially  prepared  for  him.  We 
verify  the  Frenchman’s  opinion,  already 
mentioned,  by  undertaking  too  much  for 
our  guests.  The  tired  literary  man  goes  to 
visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  he  finds 
that  a  dinner  party  has  been  arranged  for 
him  on  the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival, 
and  before  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  has 
worn  off.  He  is  expected  to  be  beaming 
and  lovable  before  a  circle  of  people  who 
are  almost  entire  strangers  to  him.  He 
feels  that  he  is  put  very  much  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  but  there  is  no  escape  for  him. 
He  tries  to  be  brilliant,  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  silly  sitting  heavily  upon  him. 
He  tosses  about  all  the  night  afterward 
by  the  nightmare  of  his  conversational  fail¬ 
ure  grievously  tormented.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  there  is  a  gathering  at  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  a  drive  and  the  sights  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  gone  over.  On  general 
principles  he  hates  sight-seeing,  but  cannot 
say  so.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  another  din¬ 
ner  at  the  house  of  some  hospitable  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  perhaps  a  concert  or  some  other 
entertainment  in  the  evening.  The  quiet 
hour  with  his  old  friend  becomes  next  to 
an  impossibility.  He  longs  for  a  little  rest, 
for  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  being  left 
alone  ;  but  such  a  boon  is  denied  him.  In 
some  houses  he  might  as  well  long  for  the 
moon.  Willy-nilly  he  nrast  be  entertained, 
and  so  he  drags  through  the  weary  days  of 
his  visit  -a^i  is  glad  when  it  is  over.  Some 
of  my  readers  will  say  that  I  am  arguing 
from  exceptions  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  every  one  who  reads  these  pages  will 
remember  more  than  one  such  visit  that  he 
or  she  has  made,  and  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  host  in 
fifty  who  knows  how  to  entertain  his  guests 
without  more  or  less  of  the  restraint  and 
discomfort  of  formality. 

In  France  and  in  England  they  manage 
the  matter  of  entertainment  better  than 
we  do.  The  Englishman  who  invites  you 
to  his  house  makes  his  home  your  castle; 
and  the  Frenchman  whose  guest  you  are 
has  so  much  social  tact  that  he  puts  you  at 
ease  at  once.  In  both  countries  all  the 


social  plans  for  your  entertainment  are  only 
arranged  after  your  own  will  and  inclina¬ 
tion  are  consulted.  There  is  about  English 
society  a  barrier  of  reserve;  but  that  once 
broken  over,  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
easiest  and  most  delightful  social  system. 
The  sense  of  freedom  in  an  English  countrv 
house  is  charming.  You  shoot,  you  drive, 
you  walk,  you  join  the  other  guests  or  re¬ 
main  in  your  room,  as  you  like;  and  the 
whole  establishment  is  pervaded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  country  rest  such  as  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  only  in  the  family.  You  are, 
indeed,  for  the  time  being  adopted  into  the 
family,  to  share  all  its  comforts  and  joys, 
wile  you  are  left  free  of  all  family  perplex¬ 
ities.  Between  host  and  guest  there  is  an 
honest  recognition  of  individual  rights  and 
preferences,  and  the  sense  of  personal  free¬ 
dom  has  so  bracing  an  effect,  that  the  best 
social  points  of  both  are  brought  out  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Yet  all  their  easy  so¬ 
cial  courtesy  is  governed  by  certain  social 
laws  as  unvarying  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  It  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
result  of  these  laws,  and  until  we  adopt  a 
similar  code,  we  cannot  have  anything  like 
a  complete  social  system. 

In  America,  hospitality  is  left  too  largely 
to  chance.  We  make  visits  when  we  feel 
like  it,  or  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  so, 
and  think  we  have  done  our  whole  duty  in 
the  matter  if  we  write  a  line  and  say  we  are 
going — “  if  agreeable  and  convenient,” — as 
if  the  two  conditions  went  necessarily  to¬ 
gether.  In  England  it  is  considered  the 
height  of  ill-breeding  to  go  anywhere  unin¬ 
vited;  even  intimate  friends  do  not  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  this  rule.  In 
England  the  terms  of  an  invitation,  too,  are 
made  very  definite.  You  are  asked  to  come 
at  a  certain  time,  and  the  limit  of  your  stay 
is  indicated.  When  your  time  is  up  you 
are  expected  to  go  away,  and  to  consider 
the  host’s  invitation  to  prolong  your  stay — 
supposing  he  gives  you  one — as  a  mere  po¬ 
lite  form  to  which  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  you  must  return  an  equally  polite 
but  more  sincere  negative.  How  often  a 
whole  American  household  is  thrown  into 
a  spasm  of  disarrangement  by  a  prolonged 
visit.  Mr.  Smith  comes  for  a  week,  and 
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Mrs.  Jones  is  invited  for  the  next  week  ;  or 
the  cook  has  given  her  notice  of  leaving,  or 
a  house-cleaning  campaign  has  been  plan¬ 
ned.  When  Mr.  Smith’s  week  is  up  he 
concludes  to  stay  another  week,  and  Mrs. 
Jones  comes,  and  there  is  only  one  bed-room 
for  both,  or  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones  may 
be  uncongenial  spirits,  or  the  cook  does  leave, 
or  the  house-cleaning  has  to  be  put  over ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  Mr.  Smith  put  every¬ 
body  to  a  world  of  trouble,  and  when  he 
does  go  you  speed  his  going  with  a  degree 
of  heartiness  not  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  hospitality,  and  are  extremely  careful 
how  you  invite  him  again.  Why,  I  can 
count  a  score  of  men  and  women  among  my 
acquaintances  that  have  visited  away  their 
friendship,  simply  because  they  hadn’t  the 
good  sense  to  go  home  when  the  designated 
limit  of  their  visit  was  reached. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  spoken  particu¬ 
larly  of  balls  and  parties,  and  such  other 
forms  of  entertainment  as  are  wholly  con¬ 
ventional.  They  are  things  that  belong 
only  to  the  border  land  of  hospitality,  when 
the  word  is  taken  in  its  best  sense.  Every 
man  must  at  sometime  or  other  find  it  in 
the  line  of  his  duty  to  receive  and  entertain 
his  friends,  but  no  man  ever,  need  give  a 
ball  or  party.  They  are  at  best,  for  most 
people,  stupid  things;  handsome  rooms 
turned  into  a  millinery  show,  with  a  dash 
of  the  florist’s  trade  in  the  corners  and  on 
the  stairs  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  a  pastry¬ 
cook’s  odorous  display.  Perhaps  too,  there 
is  music — of  anywhere  least  refining  in  a 
place  like  this ;  but  useful  enough  to  drown 
the  discordant  voices  of  a  crowd  who  strive 
to  out-sound  each  other  in  empty  social- 
babble.  That  is  not  hospitality,  but  a 
comedy  in  which  all  concerned  play  parts 
more  or  less  silly,  and  withal  a  fruitful  field 
for  heart-burnings,  envy,  dyspepsia  and  some 
score  more  of  soul  and  body  evils. 

True  hospitality  is  a  thing  that  touches 
the  heart  and  never  goes  beyond  the  circle 
of  generous  impulses.  Entertainment  with 
the  truly  hospitable  man  means  more  than 
the  mere  feeding  of  the  body  ;  it  means  an 
interchange  of  soul  gifts.  Still  it  should 
have  its  laws,  as  all  things  good  must  have 
law’s  to  govern  them. 


The  obligation  to  be  hospitable  is  a  sacred 
one,  emphasized  by  every  moral  code  known 
to  the  world,  and  a  practical  outcome  of 
the  second  great  commandment. 

There  should  never  be  a  guest  in  the 
house  whose  presence  requires  any  consid¬ 
erable  change  in  the  domestic  economy. 

However  much  the  circumstances  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  mutual  interests  may  demand  in 
entertaining  a  stranger,  he  should  never  be 
taken  into  the  family  circle  unless  he  is 
known  to  be  wholly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
that  sanctum  sanctorum  of  social  life ;  but 
when  once  a  man  is  admitted  to  the  home 
fireside  he  should  be  treated  as  if  the  place 
had  been  his  always.  , 

The  fact  of  an  invitation  gives  neither 
host  or  guest  the  right  to  be  master  of  the 
other’s  time,  and  does  not  require  even  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  one’s  entire  individu¬ 
ality  or  pursuits. 

A  man  should  never  be  so  much  himself 
as  when  he  entertains  a  friend. 

To  stay  at  a  friend’s  house  beyond  the 
time  for  which  one  is  invited  is  to  perpe¬ 
trate  a  social  robbery. 

To  abide  uninvited  in  a  friend’s  house  is 
as  much  a  misdemeanor  as  borrowing  his 
coat  without  his  permission.  It  is  debasing 
the  coin  of  friendship  to  mere  dross  when 
a  man  attempts  to  make  it  pay  his  hotel 
bills. 

The  fact  of  two  men  having  the  same 
occupation  and  interests  in  life  gives  to 
neither  a  social  right  to  the  other’s  bed  and 
board.  A  traveling  minister  has  no  more 
right  to  go  uninvited  to  a  fellow-pi’eacher’s 
house  than  a  traveling  shopkeeper  or  shoe¬ 
maker  has  to  go  uninvited  to  the  house  of 
his  fellow  craftsman.  Men  are  ordained  to 
the  ministry  as  preachers,  teachers  and  pas¬ 
tors,  and  not  as  private  hotel-keepers. 

They  w'ho  go  into  the  country  in  summer 
as  uninvited  guests  of  their  farmer  friends 
should  be  rated  as  social  brigands,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

These  few  social  maxims  are  by  no  means 
to  be  taken  as  a  complete  code  of  laws. 
Others  quite  as  important  will  spring  up 
out  of  the  personal  experience  of  every 
reader  of  this  article,  and  the  justice  and 
equity  of  all  may  be  tested  by  that  infalli- 
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ble  standard  of  society — the  Golden  Rule,  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  measure  of  en- 
There  can  be  no  true  hospitality  that  in  tertainment  to  your  neighbor  if  you  have 
practice  is  a  violation  of  this  rule ;  and  you  done  exactly  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
may  safely  rest  assured  that  you  have  given  Wm.  M.  F.  Round. 


THE  FAMOUS  BLACKSMITH  OF  ANTWERP. 


I. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  ?  But  what  dif¬ 
ference  does  that  make  with  a  brave  old 
city  of  the  Netherlands?  A  hundred  years, 
more  or  less,  leave  a  light  mark  on  such 
solid  stuff  as  the  Antwerpers  built  into 
their  wide  straight  streets,  their  burly 
citadel,  and  their  cathedral,  famous  even  in 
famous  days  for  its  rare  tall  tower  and 
magnificent  walls.  The  city  lay  as  fair 
and  rich  on  the  blue  breast  of  the  Scheldt ,  in 
those  days  as  to-day ;  while  the  wooden 
shoes  of  the  lace  and  carpet-weavers  clat¬ 
tered  busily  through  the  streets,  a  countless 
flock  of  white  sails  filled  the  harbor,  or 
glided  by  canals  into  the  city’s  heart,  and 
the  long  lace-trimmed  waistcoat  that  every 
rosy  burgher  wore  was  hardly  deep  enough 
for  the  florins  crowding  in  his  purse. 

Indeed,  the  weight  of  these  purses  seemed 
almost  the  only  serious  trouble  the  Ant¬ 
werpers  knew  in  those  days;  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  for  relieving  them ; 
and  it  was  a  lucky  morning,  one  of  the 
rosiest  of  the  burdened  Burgomeister’s 
thought,  when  he  spied  a  lot  of  iron-rails, 
most  skillfully  and  delicately  wrought, 
awaiting  sale. 

“That  is  well ;  now  I  can  have  flowers 
around  my  garden  as  well  as  in  it,”  said 
Fieri-  Burgher,  and  he  bought  them  all ;  but 
before  they  were  fairly  in  their  places,  a 
new  determination  took  possession  of  him, 
for  every  study  of  the  rails  brought  their 
rare  and  exquisite  designs  more  fully  to  his 
view. 

“  Now  this  will  never  do !  ”  said  Herr 
Burgher  again,  who  like  many  of  his  Ant¬ 
werp  brothers  needed  his  waistcoat  large 
for  his  heart  as  wTell  as  for  his  florins ; 
“only  the  hand  of  a  genius  ever  finished 
such  work  as  this,  and  genius  must  have 


fame  for  its  reward.  And  beside  all  that, 
a  true  artist  is  not  so  common  a  thing  in 
Antwerp.  Here,  Vosterman  !  ” — turning  to 
a  clerk, — “  run  to  the  iron-dealer  and  say 
I  must  know  what  workman  sent  him  the 
rails  I  bought  yesterday.” 

Vosterman  left  the  warehouse  with  a 
measured  step,  for  the  run  of  an  Antwerper 
is  not  what  we  are  accustomed  to  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  the  answer  rvas  as 
slow  in  coming  back,  for  it  took  time  in 
those  days  for  the  iron-dealer  to  send  a 
message  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  and 
hear  from  the  forge-master  again.  But  it 
came  at  last. 

“And  a  poor  answer,  too,  after  all  the 
trouble  thy  master  has  taken,  Vosterman,” 
said  the  iron-dealer.  “It  seems  God  is  not 
always  pleased  to  show  us  a  wonder  when 
we  think  we  have  found  one,  and  those 
marvelous  rails  were  only  made  by  a  boy 
after  all ; — a  mere  boy  of  fourteen,  who 
hammers  at  his  master’s  forge  like  any 
other  blacksmith,  when  he  cannot  get  leave 
to  idle  at  some  such  piece  of  work  as  this. 
Quintin  Matsys  is  the  child’s  name,  but 
that,  of  course,  a  citizen  of  thy  master’s 
state  will  hardly  care  to  hear.” 

“  Will  he  not  indeed  1”  cried  Herr  Burgher, 
in  double  excitement  when  he  heard.  “  Quin¬ 
tin  Matsys,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  made  my  rails  ? 
Then  let  news  be  sent  to  Quintin  Matsys  to 
appear  here  without  delay,  and  I  will  find  a 
master  for  him  who  shall  let  him  ‘  idle  ’  to 
his  heart’s  content,  for  one  three  months 
at  least !  We  will  have  one  more  famous 
artisan  in  Antwerp  before  many  years  !  ” 

The  second  message  set  off  at  the  same 
deliberate  rate  as  the  first,  but  when  the 
twenty  miles  were  passed  at  last,  it  dropped 
like  a  bombshell  of  excitement  into  the 
little  mud-walled  cottage  near  the  forge. 
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“  Go  to  Antwerp !  Thou  to  go  up  to 
Antwerp !  ”  exclaimed  Gretchen  Matsys, 
with  a  start  that  let  a  row  of  flaxen  curls 
fall  out  from  under  her  widow’s  cap.  “Ah, 
then  thou  wilt  be  a  great  and  rich  man, 
some  day,  but  I, — I  shall  be  left  alone  !  ” 
and  between  laughter  and  tears,  there  came 
strange  wrinkles  in  Gretchen’s  smooth,  fair 
cheeks. 

The  boy  rail-maker  lifted  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  of  wonderful  depth  and  beauty,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  his  mother’s  face. 

“  But  thou  shalt  never  be  left  alone  when 
I  am  either  great  or  rich,”  he  answered 
steadily.  “Did  not  the  good  God  leave 
me  to  thee,  when  he  took  my  father  from 
us?  Only  be  patient  a  little  wdiile ;  I  will 
be  a  great  iron-worker, — on  that  I  am  deter¬ 
mined, — but  it  will  be  only  for  thy  sake, 
miitterchen !  ” 

“Ah  then,  if  thou  art  determined !  ”  said 
Gretchen,  the  rain-bow  of  smiles  and  tears 
still  covering  her  face.  “  That  has  meant 
always  the  same  thing,  since  the  days  long 
ago  when  thou  wert  forever  meddling  at  the 
fire,  because  thou  wert  determined  to  do  as 
thy  father  did  !  That  was  what  turned  a  pair 
of  old  liorse-shoes  into  a  pair  of  bracelets  fit 
for  any  lady  to  wear,  with  a  pretty  hand 
clasping  the  ends  together,  as  well  moulded 
as  if  any  one  had  ever  taught  thee  how  such 
things  are  done  1  And  then  when  thy  poor 
father  was  carried  to  the  church-yard,  thou 
wert  determined  thy  mother  should  not 
want;  and  when  did  so  slender  a  pair  of 
hands  carry  such  a  burden  so  well  ?  And 
now,  if  thou  art  determined  to  be  a  great 
man,  why  then,” — and  Gretchen’s  tears  fled 
away  before  her  smiles  at  last. 

“Yes,  but  it  will  be  because  the  good  God 
has  planned  it  for  thy  sake,”  repeated  the 
child  quietly. 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  certainly  true;”  an¬ 
swered  Gretchen,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him 
almost  with  a  look  of  awe,  and  then,  as  a 
new  thought  struck  her,  she  added  suddenly, 
“And  there  is  thine  adopted  sister  Lisa, — I 
shall  not  be  the  only  one  who  must  take 
thy  good-bye  !  A  true  sister  Lisa  has  been 
to  thee,  or  even  more  like  an  angel,  ever 
since  she  found  us  in  the  first  dark  days  of 
our  trouble  1  Trouble  must  come  when  a 


strong  heart  and  hand  like  thy  father’s  are 
taken  out  of  a  house,  but  when  God  lets  a 
soul  like  hers  find  it  out — ah,  that  is  the 
time!  And  her  father,  too !  It  is  a  rare 
thing,  indeed,  when  even  an  angel  persuades 
an  artist  like  Johann  Mandyn  to  take 
thought  for  the  poor,  under  his  velvet  cap, 
and  find  work  for  a  blacksmith’s  boy  in  the 
midst  of  dabbling  with  fine  paints,  and 
turning  off  pictures  that  bring  hundreds  of 
florins  apiece !  ” 

A  sudden  shadow  fell  on  the  sensitive 
lines  of  Quintin’s  mouth  and  chin,  for 
good-bye  w'as  as  ugly  a  word  to  say  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  in  those  times,  as  we  ever  find  it 
now  ;  but  there  could  be  no  delay,  and  the 
early  morning  saw  the  boy-blacksmith  well 
started  on  the  twenty  miles  that  lay  relent¬ 
lessly  between  him  and  the  blue  thread  of 
harbor  and  distant  spires  he  had  dreamed 
over  so  many  times. 

Horseback  traveling  was  only  for  the  rich, 
and  litters  were  only  for  the  rich  man  when 
he  grew  sick  or  old,  but  the  miles  melted 
away  for  all  that  under  the  quick  step  of 
the  little  iron-worker,  until  the  blue  1  bread 
widened,  and  the  city  rose  broad  and  clear 
before  his  eyes. 

“  And  so  this  is  Antwerp  !  This  is  what 
a  city  really  is !  Ah,  I  must  do  well,  in¬ 
deed,  if  any  one  is  to  want  my  work  here  1  ” 
he  thought :  and,  “  So  this  is  Quintin 
Matsys!  These  are  the  child-fingers  that 
really  made  my  rails  !  Well,  well,  we  must 
give  them  time,  indeed,  before  we  can  ask 
many  wonders,  and  then  !  ”  thought  Herr 
Burgher,  as  his  wondering  little  gray  eyes 
twinkled  down  at  the  slender  boy  before 
him. 

But  Herr  Burgher  seemed  to  find  him¬ 
self  mistaken  for  once.  It  was  a  merry 
Flemish  laugh,  the  master  iron-worker's,  as 
he  looked  his  new  apprentice  over  from 
head  to  foot,  but  the  laugh  soon  changed  to 
wonder  and  then  to  delight,  as  one  piece  of 
delicate  work,  one  artistic  rare  design  after 
another,  grew  under  the  light  tools  he  had 
given  him. 

“  Three  months !  ”  he  cried  at  last. 
“No!  No!  Two-thirds  of  that  time  have 
already  passed  and  here  is  an  order  for  a 
well-cover,  to  be  wrought  with  such  skill  as 
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no  haud  in  Antwerp  equals  but  this  boy’s  ! 
He  shall  do  it,  and  frame  a  pattern,  too, 
that  shall  put  the  one  sent  me  to  the  blush, 
and  give  my  work-shop  a  fame  that  every 
other  in  the  city  shall  covet  in  good  earn¬ 
est  !  ” 

The  coveting  had  begun  already,  if  the 
dark  looks  on  his  fellow-workmen’s  faces 
could  give  any  sign  to  Quintin. 

“A  pretty  pass  things  have  come  to,” 
they  muttered,  “  if  we  are  to  let  a  pale-faced 
boy  blind  our  master’s  eyes  and  take  the 
best  pieces  of  work  out  of  our  hands  !  The 
youngster  will  not  find  it  serves  his  turn 
long  to  put  ou  airs  with  skilled  workmen. 
We  will  find  ways  to  put  him  down,  even  if 
it  comes  to  uncovering  his  cunning  fib  about 
his  age.” 

“Who  dares  say  that?”  shouted  a  fiery 
voice  behind  them,  and  turning,  they  met 
the  flashing  glance  of  the  boy-blacksmith, 
while  his  slight  form,  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  trembled  with  indignant  pride. 

“  You  may  call  me  a  child,  or  say  what 
you  please  about  my  work ; — I  am  only 
sorry  if  you  would  rather  do  it  yourselves  ; 
but  to  say  I  do  not  tell  the  truth  !  Let  no 
one  ever  try  that  again !  ”  and  the  men 
turned  shamed-faced  to  their  tools.  They 
would  not  have  believed  such  a  blaze  could 
come  into  those  handsome  eyes  they  had 
thought  gentle  as  a  girl’s. 

It  would  have  done  their  hearts  good  to 
see  how  the  blaze  died  out,  when  Quintin 
was  alone  that  night,  and  to  hear  him  cry, 
“  Ah,  miitterchen,  it  is  very  dreary  here, 
in  spite  of  high  wages  and  tall  towers ! 
If  I  only  had  not  determined  for  thy  sake  ! 
If  I  did  not  believe  the  good  God  had 
planned  it  all,  and  would  give  me  strength 
for  thee  !  ”  But  there  was  nothing  to  guess 
or  to  bring  up  past  quarrels  in  the  grave, 
gentle  face  he  brought  to  his  work  the  next 
day. 

There  was  something  for  him  to  guess  in 
theirs,  if  he  had  but  cared  to  look  for  it ; 
the  wonderful  well-cover  made  a  fine  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  one  morning  hammer  and  file 
were  missing,  and  the  sneering  laugh  of  the 
foreman  rang  out  when  Quintin  quietly 
asked  if  any  one  had  borrowed  them. 

“  Borrowed  your  tools,  indeed  !  Do  they 


then  carry  such  a  charm  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  do  work  as  fine  as  yours,  without 
them  ?  Do  not  disturb  yourself ;  we  are 
quite  satisfied  with  our  own.” 

“  Then  some  one  has  taken  them  without 
either  borrowing  or  begging,  and  I  must 
have  them  again,”  replied  Quintin  indig¬ 
nantly  ;  but  a  shower  of  mocking  answers 
were  the  only  reply. 

“  Now  we  will  see  what  famous  things 
genius  can  do !  Great  g'lory  our  master 
will  have  from  his  new  workman !  A 
wonderful  well-cover  you  will  make  now, 
without  either  hammer  or  file !  ”  but  the 
boy-blacksmith  straightened  himself,  and 
looked  defiantly  at  the  group. 

“  It  s/tall  be  wonderful,  and  I  will  make  it 
without  either  hammer  or  file,”  and  gather¬ 
ing  up  his  remaining  tools,  he  disappeared 
into  an  unused  room,  and  bolted  the  door 
behind  him.  Day  after  day  passed,  with 
whisperings  and  wonderings  in  the  shop,  and 
sounds  of  busy  work  inside  the  bolted  room. 
Quintin’s  face  grew  paler  and  thinner,  and 
the  workmen  threw'  more  and  more  furtive 
glances  at  the  closed  door,  as  they  thought 
their  hour  of  triumph  drawing  near;  the 
time  W'as  nearly  passed.  “  To-morrow  the 
master  will  be  asking  for  the  well-cover,” 
muttered  the  foreman  with  a  low,  malicious 
laugh.  “  He  will  find  that  obstinacy  and  a 
damp  room  have  made  poor  work  for  his 
apprentice  as  well  as  for  himself.” 

The  morning  came,  and  Quintin’s  quiet, 
determined  face  had  hardly  passed  into  his 
room  when  the  master’s  voice  was  heard. 
“  Now  I  will  see  the  w'ell-cover !  ISTow  there 
shall  be  a  proud  day  indeed  for  the  old 
workshop !  ”  But  the  foreman  shook  his 
head. 

“  I  fear  the  boy  has  been  idling.  He  has 
kept  himself  and  his  work  out  of  sight,  and 
here  are  some  of  his  most  important  tools 
wasting  themselves,”  and  he  drew  Quin¬ 
tin’s  hammer  and  file  from  a  draw'er  in  his 
own  bench. 

The  master  knocked  hastily  at  the  bolted 
room,  the  rusty  lock  turned,  Quintin  threw 
open  the  door,  and  stood  facing  him  with 
bright  spots  glowing  in  his  pale  cheeks. 

“  The  wrell-cover  is  ready !  ”  he  said,  and 
the  astonished  workmen  crowded  round  to 
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see.  It  was  ready ;  and  though  no  one  has 
ever  discovered  how,  its  delicate  tracing,  its 
quaint,  artistic  figures  and  graceful  groups 
were  finished  and  perfect,  without  touch  of 
hammer  or  file. 

“Ah,  but  now  truly  thou  hast  done  a  won¬ 
derful  thing !  ”  cried  the  iron-worker  in 
great  excitement.  “There  is  no  master- 
artist  in  Antwerp  who  could  have  planned 
such  figures  in  such  a  grace,  or  given  such 
a  finish  with  all  the  tools  heaven  ever  vouch¬ 
safed  us  for  our  use  !  Yes,  my  shop  will  be 
famous,  as  I  said ;  but  thy  work  shall  live 
long  after  we,  bits  of  potter’s  clay  as  we  are, 
crumble  back  to  the  dust  we  came  from !  ” 

The  iron-worker  spoke  the  truth,  and  this 
very  day  the  famous  cover  of  Quintin  Mat- 
sys  rests  on  its  well,  in  the  shadow  of  Ant¬ 
werp’s  greatest  pride,  her  tall  Cathedra] 
Tower. 

II. 

Five  years  passed  away,  and  Time  had 
been  as  busy  among  the  Antwerpers  as  any 
workman  whose  hand  was  more  plainly  to 
be  seen. 

“Who  is  that  brave  young  fellow  who 
passed  us  just  now?  ”  asked  a  velvet-capped 
citizen  of  a  long-waistcoated  burgher  with 
whom  he  walked. 

“And  thou  dost  not  yet  know  Quintin 
Matsys  the  young  iron-worker  in  whom  all 
the  city  takes  such  pride  ?  ”  was  the  answer. 
“  Why,  he  but  came  here  as  an  apprentice 
five  years  ago,  and  now  every  one  has  heard 
of  him.  lie  is  the-  best  iron-worker  in  the 
city  to-day,  with  workmen  at  his  beck  and 
nod,  and  no  need  to  handle  a  tool  for  him¬ 
self  beyond  the  drawing-pencil  that  fur¬ 
nishes  all  his  choice  designs.  But  if  I  were 
a  worker  in  heads,  like  you,  I  would  not 
wait  to  know  him  as  an  iron-worker ;  I 
would  have  him  sitting  to  me  as  a  model 
before  many  days  went  by.  Those  -eyes  of 
his  are  fine  enough,  but  such  curve  and 
outline  of  a  mouth  and  chin,  with  the  grace 
of  a  woman’s  sweetness  and  the  strength  of 
a  strong  man’s  will,  God  does  not  grant  to 
many  a  man  in  this  day.  A  gift  like  that 
means  something,  thou  mayest  be  sure. 
His  fortune  is  made  already ;  and  as  for 
happiness, — that  comes  with  the  rest,  of 
course.” 


But  the  burgher’s  last  words  would  have 
seemed  mockery  to  the  young  iron-worker 
in  the  midst  of  fame  and  all  the  ease  and 
comfort  prosperity  could  bring.  A  servant 
opened  the  door  of  his  comfortable  house  as 
they  were  spoken,  and  Quintin  Matsys  step¬ 
ped  inside ;  but  the  stillness  and  solitude  fell 
like  a  shadow  upon  his  heart.  “  Ah,  miit- 
terchen  ?  ”  broke  from  him  more  bitterly 
than  on  the  night  when  unfriendly  fellow- 
workmen  made  Antwerp  seem  so  dreary  a 
place ;  “  ah,  miitterchen,  it  was  so  little 
while,  after  all,  that  the  good  God  granted 
me  to  make  a  warm  and  pleasant  home  for 
thee  in  Antwerp !  And  of  what  use  is 
work,  since  I  can  no  longer  do  it  for  thee  ;  or 
praise,  if  I  cannot  see  joy  shine  out  of  thine 
eyes  at  hearing  it  ?  But  now  I  am  alone  ! 
Even  Johann  Mandyn  must  needs  go  search¬ 
ing  Italy  for  new  fancies  for  his  easel,  or  I 
might  have  had  a  sister,  at  least,  to  be  glad 
when  I  succeed.  But  doubtless  the  little 
Lisa  is  grown  a  tall,  fair  woman  before 
now,  and  her  poor  blacksmith  friend  of 
olden  days  is  forgotten  long  ago.  Italy  is 
too  far  away ;  one  cannot  hear  whether  a 
friend  is  alive  or  dead,  if  once  they  disap¬ 
pear  among  its  olive  trees  and  its  rusty  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  Lisa  might  not  care  to  remem¬ 
ber,  even  if  she  could.  A  tall  maiden  and 
a  child  of  ten  years  old, — that  is  a  different 
thing.” 

But  the  Antwerpers  cared,  if  no  one  else 
did,  and  orders  came  crowding  in  for  the 
wonderful  work  the  young  iron-master  could 
produce. 

“  So  then  it  seems  I  have  at  least  a  duty 
to  do,  and  that  is  always  something  to  thank 
God  for,”  said  Quintin,  as  he  saw  it.  “  He 
must  still  have  a  plan  for  me  though  he  no 
longer  leaves  me  the  joy  of  working  for  thee, 
miitterchen.  And  one  must  always  be  de¬ 
termined — that  does  not  change.” 

Time  slipped  on  again,  until  at  last  one 
evening  the  city  was  lighted  for  a  merry 
festival ;  the  streets  were  thronged,  the 
church  doors  were  open,  and  many  feet 
pressed  in  and  out  as  prayers  and  anthems 
took  their  part  in  the  celebration.  “  Come ! 
let  us  get  home !  there  are  too  many  people 
here;”  exclaimed  an  old  man,  in  irritable 
tones.  “  We  might  have  chosen  a  better 
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night  to  say  our  prayers,  when  these  Ant- 
werpers  were  not  all  in  such  a  haste  about 
it  together !  ”  and  he  passed  quickly  down 
the  church  steps',  the  young  girl  at  his  side 
following  as  closely  as  she  might.  “  Give 
me  your  arm  then,  dear  father,”  answered 
a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness ;  hut  at  that 
moment  some  one  crowded  from  behind, 
her  small  foot  slipped,  and  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  pavement  if  a  young  man  just 
approaching  had  not  reached  out  his  arm 
and  saved  her. 

“Oh,  a  thousand  thanks!”  murmured 
the  same  delicious  voice  ;  and  the  light  fell 
on  the  young  girl’s  face  as  she  turned  it 
half  shyly,  half  terrified,  toward  him. 

That  face!  Was  it  only  its  beauty  that 
had  sent  such  a  thrill  through  the  young 
iron-master,  as  for  one  instant  its  exquisite 
moulding,  its  wondrous  sweetness,  its  mist 
of  golden  hair  rested  upon  his  arm  ?  “  Ah, 
one  need  not  go  to  Italy  then  to  paint  Ma¬ 
donnas  !  ”  was  his  first  thought ;  but  in  an¬ 
other  instant  the  old  man’s  voice  crying  quer¬ 
ulously,  “  There  !  there  !  I  will  take  care  of 
my  daughter  myself?  Here,  Lisa,  thy  fa¬ 
ther’s  arm  is  the  only  one  for  thee  to  lean 
upon  !  ”  flashed  the  truth  into  his  heart. 

“  Lisa  !  ”  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  “  Had  she 
not,  then,  once  a  brother  Quintin?  Do  not 
snatch  her  away  from  me  so  hastily,  Johann 
Mandyn !  It  is  six  years  already  since  I 
even  knew  that  she  was  alive.” 

A  pair  of  keen  black  eyes  twinkled 
sharply  at  him  for  one  moment  from  under 
the  old  man’s  tasseled  cap,  and  he  answered 
carelessly,  “  Ah,  yes  ;  Quintin  Matsys,  the 
blacksmith’s  boy.  Thou  art  well  grown 
since  I  saw  thee,  and  hast  done  my  daugh¬ 
ter  a  good  turn  to-night — I  will  remember 
it ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  thee  far¬ 
ther  :  I  will  see  that  she  walks  carefully 
the  remaining  way.” 

“  Ah,  but  that  is  not  all  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,”  interrupted  Lisa  hastily,  as  Johann 
pulled  her  away.  “  It  is  indeed  my  brother 
Quintin  whom  I  was  hoping  every  day  to 
find.  He  must  come  and  see  us ;  he  must 
find  we  have  not  changed.” 

“  She  has  not  changed  ?  ”  repeated  Quin¬ 
tin,  as  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  across 
his  lonely  room  that  night.  “  I  do  not 


know  as  to  that.  I  thought  her  an  angel 
when  she  first  found  me  half-fainting  with 
hunger  beside  my  father’s  grave,  but  she  is 
Heaven  itself  to-day.  Ah,  it  is  wonderful 
that  even  God  can  create  such  beauty  and 
such  a  soul  together!  ”  Slowly  but  surely 
solitude  vanished  from  the  young  iron-mas¬ 
ter’s  rooms.  Hew  hope,  new  joy,  new  prom¬ 
ise  for  by  and  by,  were  driving  it  away ; 
and  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  the  vision 
of  a  fairer  face  than  Johann  Mandyn  had 
found  in  Italy,  seemed  hovering  in  its  place. 

“  Ho,  do  not  call  me  brother  any  more !  ” 
he  cried  at  last.  “  Give  me  a  dearer  name 
than  that,  Lisa!  I  have  not  even  my 
mother  left  to  share  my  life  with  you.  It  is 
all  yours.  Do  not  refuse  it,  and  take  away 
this  last  new  hope  God  has  granted  me  in 
her  place !  ” 

A  flush  like  sunrise  spread  over  Lisa’s 
cheek,  but  her  beautiful  head  drooped,  and 
she  turned  her  face  away.  “  Oh,  Quintin, 
do  not  ask  me  so  hard  a  question.  I  only 
know  I  can  never  let  you  leave  me ;  but  my 
father !  He  wdll  never  consent,  and  I  can¬ 
not  do  what  he  refuses.  He  has  loved  me 
too  long  aud  too  well  for  that !  ” 

“Where  is  he?”  cried  Quintin.  “Let 
me  go  to  his  studio  and  speak  for  myself. 
Since  thou  hast  not  said  Ho,  I  will  fear  the 
word  from  no  one  else.” 

It  was  a  strange  place,  that  studio  of  Jo¬ 
hann  Mandyn’s,  with  brushes,  easels,  and 
pictures  finished  and  unfinished,  jumbled 
together— the  nervous,  irritable  little  old 
man  in  the  midst,  his  artist’s  cap  always 
awry,  and  his  black  eyes  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  fame  that  was  almost  his,  but 
never  quite  within  his  grasp.  Art,  his  own 
glorious  Art,  was  all  he  desired  for  himself ; 
yet  for  Lisa,  for  Lisa’s  sake,  he  must  be 
known  for  what  he  was.  Had  God  ever 
bestowed  an  artist’s  genius  and  a  child  like 
Lisa  upon  one  man  before  ?  Ah,  the  world 
must  understand  that  yet ! 

He  turned  sharply,  brush  in  hand,  as 
Quintin  entered.  “  Ah,  it  is  thou,”  he 
said  petulantly.  “  It  is  only  Lisa  who  in¬ 
terrupts  me  at  this  hour.” 

“  There  wras  a  time,  in  days  gone  by, 
when  Lisa  and  I  ran  in  and  out  together,” 
answered  the  young  man. 
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“  Yes,  yes ;  quite  gone  by,  and  better  for¬ 
gotten.  Tilings  are  very  different  at  ten 
years  of  age  and  at  twenty-one.” 

“  That  is  true,”  answered  Quintin ;  “  and 
it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
come  to  speak  with  you.” 

Johann  looked  keenly  at  him,  half  ready 
to  put  his  brush  to  the  canvas  again.  “  Do 
not  talk  in  riddles,”  he  said  irritably. 
“  Time  is  precious  with  a  pursuit  like 
mine.” 

“  Then  I  have  come  to  ask  thee  to  give 
me  Lisa  for  my  wife,”  said  Quintin,  meet¬ 
ing  the  look  with  an  undaunted  face. 

The  brush  was  thrown  violently  from  Jo¬ 
hann’s  hand,  and  an  angry  scowl  darkened 
his  hard  face.  “Thou!  Give  my  Lisa  to 
thee  !  An  artist’s  daughter  and  a  black¬ 
smith’s  son !  Or  if  thou  art  no  long-er  a 
blacksmith,  thou  art  a  tradesman,  a  worker 
in  vile  metals,  and  it  is  quite  the  same 
thing.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  art — ”  but 
he  stopped,  astonished  at  the  flash  that  shot 
back  from  Quintin’s  eyes. 

“A  worker  in  vile  metals  may  be  an  art¬ 
ist  as  well  as  thou  !  ”  he  answered  ;  “  and 
"however  that  may  be,  I  am  a  man  of  honor¬ 
able  soul,  and  with  hands  that  have  wrought 
out  a  name  and  independence  no  citizen  of 
Antwerp  can  despise.  And  as  for  my  life, 
whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  I  chal¬ 
lenge  thee  to  find  any  mark  upon  it  that 
God  will  call  a  stain.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  old  man,  calming 
himself  a  little,  “  thou  art  a  worthy  fellow, 
I  will  not  forget  that,  and  I  will  not  say 
Lisa  shall  not  remember  thee  ;  but  to  marry 
her!  None  but  an  artist  shall  ever  claim 
my  Lisa’s  hand  ;  the  earth  may  melt  away, 
but  I  will  never  change  in  that.” 

“  But  if  she  should  never  love  an  artist — 
if  she  loves  only  me  ?  ”  urged  Quintin. 

Johann  hesitated.  “Then  she  shall  be 
wedded,  like  her  father,  to  the  only  true 
and  glorious  love,  to  art  itself ;  and  her 
father’s  fame  shall  be  her  dowry,  her  wed¬ 
ding  gift !  But  never  fear  !  Lisa  has  a  soul 
that  will  answer  when  the  true  touch  is  laid 
upon  it;  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  if  I  should  not  take  good  care 
of  my  own  child.” 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  Quintin,  when  he 


had  found  Lisa  again;  “a  whole  world 
could  not  move  thy  father,  that  is  plain; 
thou  must  marry  an  artist  and  no  one 
else.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Lisa,  sadly.  “  I  knew 
too  well  what  he  would  say.  Only  an  artist 
is  worthy  of  an  artist’s  child  ;  he  has  told 
me  that  far  oftener  than  he  said  it  to 
thee. 

“  That  need  make  only  one  difference, 
however — a  little  time,”  reflected  Quintin 
quietly ;  “  though  time  is  a  cruel  jailer 
when  he  shuts  loving  hearts  apart.  Wilt 
thou  not  wait  for  me  until  I  am  an  artist,  Lisa? 
Wilt  thou  not  promise  me  that?  It  will 
not  take  more  than  two  years,  and  then  1 
will  find  thee  again.  It  is  God  who  plans 
all  our  lives ;  he  will  keep  thee  for  me  until 
I  can  return.” 

But  few  days  passed  before  the  Antwerp- 
ers  were  mourning  a  great  loss  :  their  fa¬ 
mous  iron-worker,  their  genius,  from  whom 
they  were  expecting  still  greater  things,  had 
left  them — shop,  house  and  business  sold, 
and  no  one  could  learn  precisely  whither 
their  owner  had  betaken  himself.  To 
Haarlem,  it  was  rumored,  but  no  one  knew. 

“  The  foolish  fellow,”  muttered  Johann 
Mandyn,  at  his  work;  “is  there  no  other 
girl  but  my  Lisa  in  the  world,  that  he  must 
throw  away  a  trade  quite  respectable  enough 
for  him,  and  go  idling  off  out  of  her  sight  ? 
A  fine  husband  he  would  have  made,  in¬ 
deed  !  ” 

Slowly,  slowly,  dragging,  as  it  seemed 
to  Lisa,  at  an  endless  pace,  the  two  years 
wore  away.  Cruel  jailers,  indeed ;  and 
never  a  word  or  token  did  they  allow  to 
reach  her  as  they  passed.  “  But  is  not  a 
woman’s  heart  as  strong  to  endure  as  a 
man’s  hand  to  work  for  her?”  she  asked 
herself,  and  she  went  about  with  a  firm 
step,  and  sometimes  a  snatch  of  her  old 
songs;  but  Johann  watched  her  keenly  now 
and  then  ;  her  cheeks  were  losing  that  per¬ 
fect  color  he  had  tried  so  often  to  copy  with 
his  brush.  But  even  two  years  cannot  en¬ 
dure  forever;  one  by  one  the  days  wore 
away,  and  as  the  last  one  shone  brightly 
over  the  old  city  a  manly  figure  in  doublet 
and  velvet  cap  ran  hastily  up  Johann  Man- 
dyn’s  steps,  glanced  at  the  window  against 
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which  a  beautiful  face  rested  dreamily,  and 
in  another  instant  Quintin  Matsys  clasped 
Lisa  once  more  to  his  heart. 

“  Lisa  !  Thou  hast  waited  for  me  ?  But 
no ;  I  need  not  ask  !  ” 

“  And  thou  ?  Thou  hast  come  back  to  me 
an  artist?  ”  answered  Lisa  with  a  glowing 
face. 

“Did  I  not  determine?  Where  is  thy 
father  ?  I  am  in  haste,  like  a  school-boy,  to 
say  my  lesson  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
Quintin  Matsys,  the  artist,  asks  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand.” 

“  But  thou  canst  not  say  thy  lesson  yet ; 
thou  must  wait  till  he  returns  ;  he  will  not 
be  at  home  for  a  full  hour  yet.” 

“  I  must  wait  ?  Come  into  his  studio  and 
we  will  see,”  answered  Quintin;  and  Lisa 
led  the  way. 

It  was  the  same  queer  place,  half  strange, 
half  gloomy,  with  palettes  and  brushes  laid, 
as  if  for  a  moment,  beside  an  unfinished 
picture,  the  picture  that  beyond  all  others 
Johann  Mandyn  would  have  told  you  was 
to  make  his  fame. — a  wild,  headlong  group¬ 
ing  of  the  ruined  angels’  fall. 

Quintin  took  up  the  palette,  and  Lisa 
held  her  breath  as  with  a  careless  hand  he 
began  light  strokes  upon  the  foremost  fig¬ 
ure’s  outstretched  limb.  Would  her  father 
ever  forgive  such  a  reckless  marring  of  his 
work  ? 

But  in  another  moment  her  musical  laugh 
rang  through  the  gloomy  room. 

“  A  bee  !  A  bee !  ”  she  cried.  “  Only  do 
not  give  it  a  sting,  Quintin  !  There  are  too 
many  bees  already  gathered  round  my 
father’s  brush.”  The  bee  was  finished,  the 
old  man’s  step  was  heard,  and  Lisa  hurried 
Quintin  into  an  adjoining  room. 

“  Ha !  ”  cried  Johann  Mandyn,  as  his 
quick,  nervous  glance  fixed  upon  his  picture. 
“  What  miserable  intruder  has  lighted  here  ? 
Thou  hast  sucked  poison,  at  least,  for  thy 
boldness,  so  begone  !  ”  and,  seizing  a  fan,  he 
brushed  it  hastily  across  the  bee.  But  the 
insect  did  not  stir  ;  a  second  blow  disturbed 
it  no  more  than  the  first,  and  Johann  brought 


the  twinkle  of  his  keen,  black  eyes  closer  to 
the  canvas. 

“  What !  ”  he  cried,  “  What  do  I  see  ?  A 
bee,  and  yet  not  a  bee?  Whose  hand  is 
capable  of  this  ?  What  genius  has  honored 
my  studio  while  I  was  gone  ?  ” 

“An  artist  from  a  distant  city,  dear 
father,”  answered  Lisa’s  sweet  voice,  and 
he  has  left  this  picture  also  as  a  gift  to 
thee. 

“Johann  snatched  the  picture  from  her 
hand,  and  gazed  at  it  with  brighter  and 
brighter  light  shining  in  his  face. 

“  I  can  do  nothing  like  this  !  ”  he  cried  at 
last,  with  a  despairing  gesture.  “Ah  !  if  an 
artist  like  this  would  ask  my  daughter’s 
hand  !  ”  and  at  that  instant  Quintin  entered 
the  room. 

Two  years  can  seem  so  long,  and  yet  how 
quickly  two  more  can  flit  away  !  The  Ant- 
werpers  began  to  find  they  had  lost  no  glory 
with  their  famous  iron-worker,  for  their 
new  painter  was  bringing  still  brighter 
honors  to  the  town. 

“Ah !  but  thou  wert  an  artist,  a  true 
artist  in  thy  soul  all  the  time,  and  that  is 
what  my  father  often  says,  now  that  he  is  so 
proud  of  seeing  me  thy  wife  !  ”  said  Lisa,  as 
she  heard  their  praises. 

Quintin  looked  earnestly  down  into  her 
beautiful  face. 

“  It  was  the  good  God’s  plan  for  me, — but 
then,  also,  one  must  always  be  determined,” 
he  replied. 

The  world  has  echoed  Lisa’s  words  down  to 
our  own  time.  Quintin  Matsys’s  pictures  are 
cherished  as  choice  treasures  to  this  day, 
and  the  Antwerpers  wliisper  as  they  stand 
in  their  cathedral,  and  look  proudly  at  its 
favorite  altar-piece,  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross  :  “  Yes,  it  was  our  own  blacksmith  boy 
who  painted  that,  and  those  who  are  most 
learned  in  these  things  tell  us  that  even 
Raphael’s  brush  could  not  have  done  better 
with  some  of  its  heads.”  * 

Isabella  T.  Hopkins. 

*  The  foundation  of  this  story  is  a  sketch  in  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Miscellany,  Vol.  VII. 
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I. 

LICHFIELD  AND  SALISBURY. 

The  American  traveler  in  Europe  who 
has  cared  enough  for  architecture  to  make 
any  study  of  it,  even  the  most  superficial, 
finds  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
thing’s  he  sees  are  the  churches.  He  has 
heard  of  such  or  such  a  building,  and  per¬ 
haps  read  descriptions  of  it,  but  to  stand 
before  it  and  see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  is  a 
very  different  thing.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
of  sensations  is  that  with  which  he  starts 
of  a  fine  morning  on  the  railroad  toward 
some  cathedral  city,  knowing  that  he  has 
plenty  of  time  before  him  for  leisurely  in¬ 
spection  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  what  he  is 
going  to  see.  It  was  in  such  a  mood  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  that  I  rode  from 
Chester  to  Lichfield,  and  drawing  near, 
leaned  from  the  car  window  to  catch  the 
first  possible  sight  of  the  church  spires  rising 
against  the  sky  above  the  mass  of  city  roofs. 
In  the  approach  to  a  city,  these  spires  or 
towers  are  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
view ;  and  in  continental  places,  especially, 
the  city  seems  not  so  much  to  contain  the 
cathedral  as  to  have  been  itself  built  about 
that  important  center  of  life  ;  fqr  such  it,  or 
the  religion  it  symbolized,  was  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages.  The  Church  which 
demanded  of  all  men  their  unconditional 
reverence  and  obedience,  extended  in  return 
its  protection  to  all.  So  the  houses  seem  to 
cluster  about  the  sacred  building  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  clung  to  the  spiritual  powers 
for  shelter  from  injury  and  violence. 

The  station  at  Lichfield  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  city,  and  arriving  at  dusk  I 
caught  no  glimpse  of  tower  or  spire  that 
night.  But  early  the  next  morning  I 
stepped  from  the  quaint,  comfortable  small 
inn  into  the  dingy  little  street,  and  found 
my  way  along  and  out  of  it  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral  close.  One  who  has  never  before  vis¬ 
ited  England,  feels  that  he  is  tasting  the 
essential  flavor  of  English  life  when  first  he 
enters  one  of  these  “  haunts  of  ancient 
peace.”  Shut  in  by  the  residences  of  the 
bishop  and  other  clergy,  houses  of  dark 
brick  or  stone  that  pretend  to  nothing  but 
16 


solidity,  but  have  a  pleasant  picturesqueness 
of  mellowed  tones  and  ivy  draperies — softly 
carpeted  with  a  turf  ever  green  and  shaded 
by  venerable  trees  these  closes  always  are; 
always,  too,  visited  by  a  subdued  sunlight 
in  harmony  with  the  scene,  and  pervaded 
by  a  decorous  quiet.  In  none,  surely,  does 
there  reign  a  profounder  peace  than  in  the 
little  green  square  at  Lichfield  ;  its  stillness 
makes  it  seem  too  remote  a  place  for  any 
echo  of  uproar  from  the  active  world  beyond 
to  reach  it.  And  the  cathedral  more  than 
most  others  has  the  look  of  a  relic  of  an 
antique  time.  One  hardly  knows  why  this 
is,  for  it  is  not  especially  timeworn,  nor  is 
the  exterior  of  so  very  early  a  date;  it  is 
early  work  of  the  Decorated  period,  begun 
about  1310. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  comparatively  small, 
and  has  nothing  grand  or  imposing  in  its 
aspect;  but  few  that  I  have  seen  have 
pleased  me  more.  The  warm  brown  stone 
of  which  it  is  built  has  not  the  severe  char¬ 
acter  of  the  gray  stone  used  at  Salisbury, 
Canterbury  and  elsewhere.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  having  its  three  spires  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  preservation  ;  for  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  cathedrals  that  have  been 
“curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions”  for 
lack  of  means  to  carry  out  the  whole  orig¬ 
inal  design.  The  two  spires  of  the  west 
front  have  numerous  window  lights,  and  are 
emuched  at  the  corners  of  their  bases  by 
paneled  and  crocheted  pinnacles.  The 
three  doorways  ai-e  shallow,  and  not  an  im¬ 
pressive  feature.  The  central  one  is  simply 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  graceful  cusps ; 
and  the  spaces  between  the  doors  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  paneling  work  of  gable-headed 
arches.  Above  the  doors  a  line  of  statues 
under  arched  canopies  runs  across  the  whole 
front.  The  sculptor  had  an  evident  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  them  lifelike  and  spirited; 
he  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  an  ingenious 
variety  of  grotesquely  comic  attitudes  and 
expressions  to  this  row  of  grinning  stone 
kings.  Over  them  is  a  double  row  of  pedes¬ 
tals  and  canopies,  meant  for  statues  which 
either  were  never  placed  there  or  have  been 
broken  and  destroyed.  These  are  divided 
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by  a  large  central  arched  window,  having 
half  a  dozen  lancet  lights  in  the  lower  com¬ 
partment,  and  in  the  upper  a  great  foliated 
circle.  The  gable  over  this  is  filled  with 
open-work  ornament  rather  more  odd,  per¬ 
haps,  than  beautiful.  At  either  side  of  this 
gable  is  a  double  light  window;  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  is  decorated  with  more  paneled 
work,  and  a  pretty  open  gallery  encircles  the 
bases  of  the  towers. 

I  had  come  in  time  for  the  ten  o’clock 
morning  service,  and  entering  the  cathedral 
joined  the  small  congregation  gathered  in 
the  seats  nearest  the  choir.  Listening  to 
the  clear  sweet  voices  of  the  chorister  boys, 
and  following  the  familiar,  homelike  prayers, 
it  seemed  as  though  devout  feeling  had 
never  found  better  support  in  its  upward 
aspiration.  There  was,  if  one  may  say  so, 
a  cheerful  solemnity  in  the  tone  of  that  wor¬ 
ship,  the  expression  of  a  serene  and  thank¬ 
ful  trust  in  Him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
When  the  service  was  finished,  I  was  free  to 
wander  delightedly  about  the  beautiful  in¬ 
terior  of  the  cathedral.  The  building  is  too 
long  for  perfect  proportion,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  English  cathedrals.  The  roof 
should  have  corresponded  in  height  to  the 
great  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  if  a  very 
large  edifice  had  been  intended ;  if  other¬ 
wise,  the  length  should  have  been  curtailed 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  comparative 
lowness  of  the  roof.  The  interior  effect  of 
Lichfield,  as  at  Westminster  and  other 
churches,  is  injured  by  the  screens  separat¬ 
ing  the  choir  and  nave,  which,  though  often 
very  beautiful  filings  in  themselves,  hinder 
one  from  taking  in  as  one  would  desire,  a 
single  comprehensive  impression  of  the  total 
length. 

The  nave  pillars  and  the  vaulting  are  fine 
Early  English  work,  as  is  the  arcade  of 
small  trefoil-headed  arches,  enriched  with 
crocheted  canopies,  running  along  the  base 
of  the  aisle  walls, — always,  I  think,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  feature.  The  windows  ai'e  later  in 
date,  and  are  filled  in  the  heads  with  good 
tracery  of  the  Decorated  period ;  some  few 
are  Perpendicular,  and  are  the  only  things 
in  the  building  one  could  wish  altered.  The 
triforium  consists  of  arched  mouldings  en¬ 
closing  open,  trefoil-headed  arches,  with 


double  lights  separated  by  a  slender  pillar. 
The  clere-story  windows  above  are  of  a  kind 
not  very  common  ;  they  have  a  quaint  and 
simple  beauty,  being  merely  spherical  trian¬ 
gles  containing  a  group  of  three  trefoils.  In 
the  whole  design  of  the  church  there  is 
great  harmony,  as  there  is  purity  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  ornamentation. 

In  the  aisle  near  the  choir  is  a  monument 
to  Major  Hodson,  whom  many  will  know 
better  as  the  Harry  East  of  “  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays”  than  as  the  East  Indian  hero. 
Beyond  this  is  Chautrey’s  famous  and 
beautiful  group  of  the  sleeping  children. 
The  wood  carvings  of  the  bishop’s  chair 
and  the  choir  stalls  are  very  fine,  and  though 
not  so  profuse  and  elaborate  as  those  which 
I  had  seen  the  day  before  in  Chester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  superior  in  clearness  and  boldness  of 
cutting.  The  most  elaborate  piece  of  ■work¬ 
manship  in  the  church  is  the  new  reredos  of 
white  and  colored  marbles,  exquisitely  in¬ 
laid  and  sculptured  in  the  Italian  style, 
although  by  English  workmen.  The  cost 
of  it  was  2,000  guineas.  In  the  choir  the 
double  row  of  windows,  one  above  another, 
are  separated  by  a  plain  space  and  a  line  of 
open  “  zigzag  ”  ornament,  the  only  trace  of 
Norman  work  in  the  building.  The  Lady 
Chapel  is  said  to  contain  very  rich  and 
beautiful  decorated  work,  but  as  it  was 
undergoing  repair,  I  could  only  peer  in  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  seven  large  windows, 
and  then  finish  a  visit  which  had  well  repaid 
expectation  by  a  look  at  the  Chapter  House, 
a  decagon  with  beautiful  Early  English 
vaulting  springing  from  a  central  shaft. 

Lichfield  is  not  so  well  known  to  tourists 
as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  it  is  quite  as 
well  worth  a  visit  as  the  latter.  Salisbury 
has  been  always  architecturally  interesting 
as  a  complete  and  pure  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
Early  English,  or  Early  Pointed  style  pos¬ 
sesses  a  certain  severe  and  simple  dignity, 
and  I  had  expected  to  be  much  impressed 
by  Salisbury  Cathedral.  But  I  confess  to 
having  been,  on  the  contrary,'  considerably 
disappointed  in  it,  as  a  w:hole.  I  came  to 
spend  a  Sunday  in  the  place,  and  took  up 
my  abode  at  the  “Angel,”  another  of  those 
small,  clean  inns  w'hich  at  first  one  is  sur- 
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prised  to  find  in  these  unpromising  and 
ugly  little  places, — cities  so-called,  I  believe, 
because  the  sites  of  cathedrals ;  but  having 
nothing  of  a  city  about  them  except  pave¬ 
ments  and  dull,  unbroken  rows  of  small, 
brick  houses,  and  an  absence  of  anything 
pleasantly  green.  One  feels  that  to  live  in 
these  dreary-looking  houses  would  be  an 
intolerable  oppression ;  and  one  hastens  to 
escape  from  the  narrow  streets  into  the 
open,  verdant  space  where  the  cathedral 
stands. 

At  first  sight  of  Salisbury  one  cannot 
but  notice  immediately  how  dispropor¬ 
tionate  are  the  height  and  the  great 
length  of  the  church.  The  roof  is  too  low 
to  give  that  look  of  soaring,  sky-seeking 
height,  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and 
beautiful  characteristics  of  the  finest  Gothic 
buildings.  The  sharply-pointed  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  arches  especially  require  this  height  for 
their  due  effect.  What  a  contrast  to  Salis¬ 
bury  in  this  respect  is  the  church  of  St. 
Ouen,  at  Rouen !  Nowhere  is  there  a 
stronger  effect  produced  by  fine  proportions. 
The  unbroken  perspective  view  of  the 
church,  especially  as  seen  from  the  vantage 
of  the  east  end  of  the  triforium  gallery,  is 
admirable,  and  constitutes  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  edifice.  A  less  important  but  yet 
noticeable  defect  at  Salisbury,  is  the  too 
great  length  of  the  center  light  in  the  triple¬ 
lancet  windows  of  the  clere-story.  Where 
the  central  light  rises  so  much  higher  than 
the  side  lights  and  the  spring  of  the  arches 
is  not  from  the  same  point,  the  result  is 
unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Again,  there  is  a 
painful  lack  of  color  in  the  church;  a  fault 
which  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  to  be  reme¬ 
died  at  some  future  day.  It  was  the  per¬ 
verted  taste  of  later  days  that  ruined  the 
original  beauty  of  strong  coloring  in  Gothic 
buildings.  How  important  an  accessory  to 
the  full  effectiveness  of  these  interiors  is 
color,  any  one  may  see  for  himself  who 
compares  the  interior  of  the  lovely  St. 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  with  this  of  Salisbury, 
for  instance.  Color  belongs  to  the  character 
of  Gothic  work ;  it  goes  with  clustering 
shafts  and  springing  arches,  broken  outlines 
and  mingling  lights  and  shades,  the  variety 
and  complexity,  the  seriousness  and  gro¬ 


tesqueness  in  which  the  free  fancy  of  the 
Gothic  mind  delighted.  A  short  time  ago 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  was  richly  colored  in 
imitation  of  the  original  work ;  but  for  some 
reason  the  polychrome  color  has  been  re¬ 
moved  again  lately,  except  in  the  chapels, 
and  the  stone  laid  bare.  A  gentleman  who 
procured  a  tile  from  the  roof  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit  there,  had  the 
curiosity  to  scrape  the  surface  of  it.  and  dis¬ 
covered  underneath  a  layer  of  whitewash 
the  rich  color  of  the  ancient  decoration. 

Indispensable,  too,  to  a  Gothic  church  are 
the  “  storied  windows  richly  dight but  at 
Salisbury  there  is  so  little  stained  glass — 
only  a  few  poor  windows  in  the  choir — that 
the  whitish  walls  have  nothing  to  warm 
their  sickly,  almost  ghastly  tone.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  is  increased  by  the  multitude 
of  columns  of  dark  gray  granite,  looking  like 
iron,  which  cluster  about  the  main  shafts  of 
the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  choir. 

Unlike  Lichfield,  the  exterior  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  more  striking  than  the  interior.  The 
west  front  has  ornament  of  a  very  marked 
kind,  and  is  quite  unlike  the  facades  of  a 
later  period.  In  the  central  compartment, 
over  the  plain  porch,  is  a  row  of  canopied 
statues,  and  above  these  a  large,  plain,  triple- 
lighted  window,  the  gable  over  it  filled  with 
smaller  windows  and  a  sunk  panel  with  a 
statue.  The  other  side  compartments  are 
filled  below,  either  with  windows  of  different 
sizes,  or  more  canopied  statues.  Two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  there  runs  across  a  very  pretty 
sunk  paneling  of  diamonds  filled  with 
quatrefoils  and  trefoils,  and  over  this  is 
paneled  work  of  arches  with  statues  and 
quatrefoiled  heads.  A  little  arcade  of  very 
early  appearance  and  a  plain  pinnacle  at 
either  end,  finishes  the  ornamentation  at 
top.  The  spire  is  well  known  as  the  most 
beautiful  feature  of  the  building. 

The  finest  and  most  impressive  view  of 
the  church  is  to  be  had  from  the,  north  side, 
where  the  varied  outlines  of  the  double 
transepts,  apsp,  nave,  and  fine  north  porch 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  For  Salisbury 
is  unsurpassed  in  situation  ;  no  fitter  setting 
for  a  noble  building  could  be  imagined  than 
that  wide-stretching  greensward  bordered 
with  patriarchal  trees  ;  and  a  Gothic  cathe- 
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dral,  even  if  not  the  finest  one  in  existence, 
is  a  thing  to  linger  by,  to  gaze  on  with  sin¬ 
cere  delight,  and  leave  at  last  with  regret. 

II. 

CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

How  much  of  historical  as  well  as  archi¬ 
tectural  interest  attaches  to  the  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury!  At  mention  of  it  names  of 
great  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  ancient  church  rise  up  in  memory, — 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Stephen  Langton, 
Thomas  a  Becket.  W e  find  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  Canterbury  as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  at  which  time 
it  is  well  known  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
sent  Prior  Augustine  as  a  missionary  to 
Britain  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons. 
Years  before  his  interest  in  these  people 
had  been  awakened,  and  the  desire  to  go 
himself  and  convert  them  to  Christian¬ 
ity;  but  after  he  had  at  length  fairly  start¬ 
ed  on  his  journey  toward  the  distant  island, 
he  was  recalled  by  pressing  needs  to  Rome. 
He  did  not  forget  the  design  he  had  been 
prevented  in  carrying  out,  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  Pope  he  sent  Augustine  with  foi'ty 
monks  to  England. 

It  was  to  Kent  that  they  were  instructed 
to  go,  because,  according  to  the  familiar 
story,  it  had  been  the  sight  of  certain  Kent¬ 
ish  youths,  standing  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  market-place  at  Rome,  that  first  turned 
Gregory’s  thoughts  to  these  British  hea¬ 
then. 

Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  the  King  of 
Kent,  was  a  French  princess,  and  like  all 
the  royal  family  of  France,  a  Christian, 
and  had  brought  with  her  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  convert  her 
husband  to  her  own  religion.  Still  doubt¬ 
less  Ethelbert  was  the  more  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  Christianity  on  account  of  her. 
He  was  moreover  a  good  and  sensible  man, 
willing  to  listen  to  what  the  newly-arrived 
strangers  had  to  say  to  him,  and  in  the  end 
he  accepted  their  teaching  and  received  bap¬ 
tism.  After  a  while  Augustine  was  for¬ 
mally  consecrated  Archbishop,  and  then 
Ethelbert  determined  to  give  him  “  a  dwell¬ 
ing-place  and  house  of  prayer  within  the 


city,  and  retiring  himself  to  Reculver,  gave 
up  his  own  palace  and  an  old  British  or 
Roman  church  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new 
Archbishop,  and  the  foundation  of  the  new 
cathedral.”  This  was  a  State  endowment, 
and  Canterbury,  therefore,  is  the  earliest 
monument  of  an  English  church  establish¬ 
ment.  Of  the  actual  building  of  this  first 
cathedral,  nothing  remains.  The  arrival  of 
Augustine  explains  why  the  Primate  of 
England  should  be  Archbishop  not  of 
London  but  of  Canterbury.  “  Gregory  had 
intended  to  fix  the  primacy  in  London  and 
York,  alternately,  but  the  local  feelings 
which  grew  out  of  Augustine’s  landing  in 
Kent  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  they  have 
prevailed  to  this  day.” 

It  was  Lanfranc,  the  new  Archbishop 
whom  William  the  Conqueror  brought  over 
with  him  from  Normandy,  who  laid  the 
foundationsof  the  Cathedral  asit  now  stands, 
and  re-established  the  old  church  with  his 
Norman  workmen.  Lanfranc’s  work  was 
destroyed  and  the  choir  rebuilt  between  1096 
and  1110,  by  Ernulf,  Prior  of  the  adjoining 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Conrad,  who  built  the  present  choir.  But 
in  1 174,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Cathedral  that 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  Conrad’s  choir, 
which  had  been  hitherto  the  pride  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  called  by  them 
the  “  Glorious  choir  of  Conrad.”  They  sent 
for  an  eminent  French  architect,  William  of 
Sens,  who  promised  to  preserve  for  them  as 
much  as  possible  what  remained  of  the  old 
work.  lie  fell  from  a  scaffold  afterwards, 
and  the  building  went  on  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  English  William.  This  choir  is 
considered  the  best  type  of  the  transition 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Early'  English  style.  • 
Gervase,  one  of  the  monks  who  has  record¬ 
ed  the  progress  of  the  work,  says  that  all 
the  ornament  of  the  old  work  was  executed 
with  the  axe,  while  the  later  work  was  done 
with  the  chisel ;  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  see  the  junction  of  this  old  and  new  or¬ 
nament  in  an  arcade  still  remaining.  In 
the  cry'pts,  too,  may  be  seen  the  old  Norman 
round  arches  side  by  side  with  the  pointed 
arches.  The  mixture  of  styles  from  the 
early  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular  of  1111, 
is  marked  and  interesting.  Norman  work 
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had  nothing  of  the  lightness  of  the  Gothic, 
but  a  very  noble  character  of  its  own  ;  fine 
and  massive,  and  in  the  later  work  abund¬ 
ant  in  its  peculiar  style  of  ornament,  which 
is  not  cut  through  the  stone,  but  laid  upon 
it.  The  sculpture  on  pillars  and  capitals 
and  doorways  is  often  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful. 

It  was  the  earlier  custom  to  bury  the  pri¬ 
mates  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  out¬ 
side  of  the  city,  which  for  a  long  time  as 
the  church  of  a  patron  saint  and  the  one 
earliest  founded,  was  a  more  sacred  and  im¬ 
portant  building  than  the  Cathedral.  But 
after  Augustine  and  the  first  seven  Arch¬ 
bishops,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  primates,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  bones  of  Lanfranc  are  there,  and  in 
the  old  Norman  tower  called  after  him  those 
of  Anselm,  the  great  theologian  and  wise  and 
good  man  ;  also  those  of  Stephen  Langton, 
the  great  primate  who  had  so  much  to  do  witli 
winning  for  England  Magna  Charta.  There, 
too,  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
the  fine  bronze  effigy  still  in  most  remarkable 
preservation. 

The  most  striking  event  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  murder 
within  its  precincts  of  Archbishop  Becket, 
and  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  shown  in  the 
transept  near  the  steps  "leading  into  the 
choir.  A  vivid  and  minute  account  of  the 
murder  with  the  events  preceding  and  fol- 
ing  it  has  been  given  by  Dean  Stanley  in 
his  volume  of  Historical  Memorials  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  The  primacy,  he  says,  involved 
the  abbacy  of  the  Cathedral  monastery,  and 
the  primates  had  therefore  with  two  excep¬ 
tions  been  always  chosen  from  some  mo¬ 
nastic  society.  These  exceptional  two  had 
died  under  miserable  circumstances.  It 
was  believed  that  Becket  had  received  an 
awful  warning  from  a  mysterious  appari¬ 
tion  against  appearing  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  in  his  secular  dress.  It  was  found  on 
examination  of  his  body  after  his  death  that 
he  had  w’orn  the  hair  cloth  of  a  monk  be¬ 
neath  his  outer  garments,  and  had  submit¬ 
ted  himself  to  the  austerities  of  monkish 
discipline.  The  monk's  who  up  to  that  mo¬ 
ment  had  been  jealous  of  the  elevation  of 


Henry  the  Second’s  gay  Chancellor  to  the 
Archbishopric,  were  transported  to  find  that 
though  not  formally,  he  had  virtually  been 
one  of  themselves.  They  fell  upon  their 
knees,  kissed  his  hands  and  feet,  called  him 
Saint  Thomas,  and  hastened  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  collect  the  blood  and  other  vestiges 
of  the  martyrdom.  The  Church  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  desecrated,  and  until 
a  re-consecration,  a  year  afterward,  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  in  the  chapter  house. 
Three  years  afterward  the  Papal  Court  con¬ 
ferred  the  highest  honors  upon  the  murdered 
Archbishop ;  it  sent  legates  to  bring  relics 
of  him  to  Rome,  and  set  apart  a  day  as  the 
Feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  C  anterbury.  A 
wooden  altar  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
murder,  and  the  crypt  where  the  body  had 
beer,  lain  became  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
the  Church.  There,  and  at  the  spot  where 
Becket  fell,  the  King  afterward  did  pen¬ 
ance  and  received  absolution  for  the  rash 
words  which  had  caused  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  Not  only  in  England  but 
through  Christendom  was  the  worship  of 
St.  Thomas  spread,  but  Canterbury  was  of 
course  the  center  of  all.  For  the  few  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  death  there  was 
no  regular  shrine ;  the  tomb  in  the  crypt 
was  the  spot  to  which  the  first  great  rush  of 
pilgrims  was  made  when  the  reconsecrated 
church  was  opened  in  1172.  In  1174  the 
fire  broke  out  which  as  has  been  said  de¬ 
stroyed  the  choir;  and  in  the  rebuilding  of 
it  the  removal  of  the  various  relics  contained 
therein,  and  especially  of  their  greatest  and 
most  recent  treasure,  was  a  principal  object 
in  the  mind  of  the  monks. 

In  Italy  the  bones  of  a  saint  or  martyr  were 
almost  invariably  deposited  either  beneath 
or  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar  ;  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  Apocalyptic 
image  of  the  souls  crying  from  beneath  the 
altar,  but  chiefly  because  in  the  original 
burial  places  of  the  catacombs  the  altar  was 
erected  over  the  grave  of  some  illustrious 
saint, so  that  they  might  seem  even  in  death 
to  hold  communion  with  him.  In  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Celtic  nations,  however,  Dean 
Stanley  observes,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Church  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred ; 
and  there  sprang  up  in  the  13th  century  a 
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fashion  of  throwing  out  an  end  beyond  the 
high  altar  in  which  to  erect  the  shrine  of 
any  great  saint  on  whom  popular  devotion 
was  fastened.  About  this  time  took  place, 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  the 
burst  of  devotion  towards  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  there  was  no  special 
local  saint,  this  eastern  end  was  dedicated 
to  “  Our  Lady,”  and  the  chapel  thus  formed 
#  called  the  -  Lady  Chapel.”  But  the  Lady 
Chapel,  if  there  were  any,  took  a  less  honor¬ 
able  place  where  there  was  some  local  saint, 
the  object  of  popular  devotion.  The  east¬ 
ernmost  chapel  at  Canterbury  had  contained 
an  altar  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  the 
choir  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  the  pillars 
of  it  were  contracted  with  a  singular  curve, 
and  the  eastern  end  was  enlarged  for  the 
sake  of  holding  the  honored  remains  of 
Becket;  this  furthest  chapel  is  called 
Becket’s  Crown,  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  it  was  preserved  a  golden  likeness  of  the 
head  of  the  saint,  containing  his  scalp  or 
crown,  severed  by  the  sword  of  one  of  the 
murderers.  Not  a  trace  of  this  shrine  now 
remains ;  the  only  one  in  England  is  that 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

It  was  in  the  year  1224  that  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  “  translated,”  with  great  ceremonials, 
the  remains  into  the  new  receptacle  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Then  began  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  pilgrimages  which  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  gave  Canterbury  a  place  among  the 
great  resorts  of  Christendom,  and  which, 
through  Chaucer’s  poem,  have  given  it  a 
lasting  hold  upon  the  memory  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  A  portion  of  the  venerated  blood, 
endlessly  diluted,  was  given  to  Canterbury 
pilgrims;  and  a  small  leaden  vial  carried 
round  the  neck  became  their  mark,  as  the 
scallop  shell  was  that  of  pilgrims  to  Com- 
postella.  “  The  complaints  of  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
levity,  idleness  and  dissoluteness  produced 
by  promiscuous  pilgrimages,  provoked  that 
just  indignation  which  was  one  of  the  most 
animating  motives  of  the  Lollards,  and  was 


one  of  the  first  causes  which  directly  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Wyc- 
liffe  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  the  memory  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  one  of  the 
ancient  forms  which  began  to  totter  before 
him.”  Still  at  the  time  of  Erasmus’s  visit 
to  Canterbury  in  1512  the  offerings  at  the 
shrine  averaged  at  least  £4,000  a  year.  In 
1534  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  began. 
In  1538  a  summons  was  addressed  in  name 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  thee,  Thomas 
Becket,  sometime  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,”  charging  him  with  treason,  contu¬ 
macy  and  rebellion.  It  was  read  within 
the  walls  of  the  Cathedral,  by  the  side  of 
the  shrine.  As  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
the  dead  man  had  not  risen  to  answer  for 
himself,  the  case  was  formally  argued  at 
Westminster,  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
the  part  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  an  advocate  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  public  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  accused.  Sentence  was  finally  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  Archbishop  that  his 
bones  should  be  publicly  burned,  and  that 
the  offerings  at  the  shrine  should  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  Crown.  This  story  has  of  late 
been  doubted,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it 
of  itself  incredible.  It  was  the  exact  copy, 
so  far  as  the  citation  and  the  burning  of 
bones  went,  of  what  had  been  enacted  in 
the  case  of  Wycliffe.  Everything  which 
had  honored  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  was 
swept  away  by  the  King. 

The  exterior  of  Canterbury,  though  plain, 
is  very  fine.  The  old  Norman  tower  of  St. 
Anselm  rises  at  the  right,  in  contrast  with 
the  beautiful  central  tower  of  the  Decorated 
period.  This  latter  is  the  most  important 
of  the  four  towers  ;  those  of  the  west  front 
which  in  pictures  are  apt  to  look  a  little 
stumpy  are  not  so  in  reality  and  fitly  com¬ 
plete  the  massive  nave.  The  noble  old 
Church  has  the  look  of  venerable  age;  a  bit 
of  ruined  w'all  of  Becket’s  palace  stands 
near  the  eastern  end;  thick  foliage  and 
gray  ivy-mantled  buildings  picturesquely 
surround  them,  and  lend  an  air  of  harmony 
and  peace.  H.  Everett. 
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In  these  days,  when  German  theologians 
are  coming  so  prominently  before  us  through 
the  abundant  translations  of  them  works,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  little  interest  to 
know  these  learned  Doctors  in  their  incipi- 
ency,  and  watch  the  processes  of  their  growth 
as  German  theological  students. 

Young  Meanders,  budding  Meyers,  and 
Strausses  in  ovo — no  doubt  we  meet  them 
here  in  Leipsic  daily  in  the  lecture  room, 
in  the  library,  and  in  the  societies,  literary 
and  social.  That  haggard,  reflective  student 
on  the  next  bench,  for  instance,  who  scrib¬ 
bles  off  whole  volumes  of  notes  with  the 
resolute  features  of  a  climbing  Titan,  may 
be  a  Neancler  some  day.  And  that  other 
fellow  w7ho  sits  on  the  front  seat  next  the 
kathedra  under  the  range  of  the  Professor’s 
spectacles,  and  throws  scornful  glances  at 
orthodoxical  sentiments,  has  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  Strauss.  Baur  is  plainly 
legible  on  the  sharp,  critical  features  of  an¬ 
other.  In  short,  if  the  theological  babe  is 
father  of  the  theological  man,  and  this  dingy, 
ancient-smelling  lecture  room  is  the  nursery, 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  Dorners  and 
Baurs  and  Langes  and  Tholucks  and  Tau- 
lers  of  the  future  are  here.  Or,  if  it  requires 
too  large  an  exercise  of  credulity  to  perceive 
so  much  future  greatness  in  pin-feathers,  at 
any  rate  this  is  the  old  nest  whence  they 
have  flown,  and  the  same  genius  of  theology 
that  mothered  them  broods  over  it  still. 

This  is  the  old  theological  Saal  in  the 
second  story  of  the  university  building, 
overlooking  a  quadrangular  court  familiar 
to  so  many  American  students.  It  is  be¬ 
tween  lectures.  The  Professor  of  Exegesis 
has  folded  his  manuscript  at  the  first  tap  of 
the  nine  o’clock  bell ;  the  students  have 
risen  in  their  seats  as  he  passed  dowm  the 
aisle  to  the  door.  It  will  be  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  lecture. 

“  Ilerr  P.,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
give  me  a  match  V  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Thank  you,”  says  a  sedate-looking  theo- 
logue  scratching  the  match  on  his  desk  and 
applying  it  to  a  massive  pipe-bowl  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  pious  features  of  John 


IIuss.  “  This  is  the  third  time  I’ve  lit  this 
pipe.  They  crowd  us  so  close  with  lectures, 
one  right  on  the  heels  of  another,  that  one 
hardly  gets  settled  down  comfortably  for  a 
good  smoke  before  in  comes  a  Professor  and 
down  goes  the  pipe  till  the  next  recess !  It’s 
ganz  miserable !  ” 

“  A  fellow  gets  fearfully  hungry,  too,” 
says  a  gaunt-looking  divine  on  the  next 
bench,  extracting  a  coffee  roll  with  difficulty 
from  the  depths  of  his  coat  pocket  and 
blowing  off  the  tobacco  dust.  “  You  see,” 
he  says,  holding  it  up  and  turning  it  care¬ 
fully  around  for  inspection,  “  wdien  a  fellow 
gets  only  tw7o  br'klchen  like  that  and  one 
cup  of  coffee  three-fourths  chicory  for 
breakfast,  it’s  more  than  he  can  stand  to 
take  notes  for  three  or  four  consecutive 
hours  in  the  lecture  room.  Why,  a  man 
might  just  as  reasonably  go  out  into  the 
hayfield  and  mow;  it’s  not  a  bit  harder 
work.” 

This  reflection  combined  with  the  sight  of 
the  brodchen  proves  too  much  for  his  feel¬ 
ings.  He  thrusts  his  hand  spasmodically  to 
his  mouth  and  the  brodchen  returns  w'ith 
half  its  bulk.  He  managed  to  insinuate 
from  behind  the  other  half  in  a  more  paci¬ 
fied  tone,  that  if  he  could  only  sandwich  in  a 
glass  of  beer  now  and  then,  between  lectures, 
he  wouldn’t  mind  it  so  much. 

While  this  conversation  is  going  on  in 
our  corner,  the  great  Saal  is  filled  with 
lounging  groups  of  students  elbowing  their 
desks,  or  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
benches,  chatting  and  smoking  and  devour¬ 
ing  smuggled  biscuit. 

What  a  scene  in  a  theological  lecture 
room  !  Tell  it  not  in  Andover.  Publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  New  Haven.  But  pres¬ 
ently  “  Famulus,”  who  has  been  standing 
outside  watching  for  the  Professor,  opens 
the  door  and  bows  (he  is  paid  for  it).  In¬ 
stantly  pipes  disappear  under  the  desks  and 
in  pockets  ;  cigar  stumps  are  laid  carefully 
beside  inkstands;  pencil  sharpening,  which 
seems  to  be  particularly  annoying  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  Professor,  comes  to  a  sudden  pause, 
the  last  brodchen  disappears  bodily — not  into 
pockets,  but  irretrievably  into  hungry  storn- 
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achs.  Professor  Kahnis  enters  in  a  light 
cloud  of  blue  smoke  that  goes  out  to  meet 
him  as  the  door  opens. 

Few  men  are  better  known  in  Germany 
than  he.  None  are  superior  to  him  in  his 
specialty  as  a  church  historian.  But  his 
personal  appearance  is  no  index  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  self.  Dickens  would  have  recos- 
nized  him  as  one  of  those  individuals  “  who 
might  bring  a  suit  for  slander  against  their 
countenances  and  recover  heavy  damages.” 

He  ambles  up  to  his  desk  and  turns  upon 
us  a  plump  face,  naturally  red,  but  flushed 
by  climbing  two  flights  of  stairs  to  an  over¬ 
ripe  strawberry  color ;  plants  himself  against 
the  blackboard  with  hands  folded  under  his 
coat-tails,  and  shuts  his  eyes — or  they  shut 
themselves ;  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
them  open.  Pie  talks  fast  and  vehemently, 
swings  back  and  forth,  carelessly  erasing  the 
chalk  marks  from  the  blackboard  with  his 
broadcloth,  and  opens  his  mouth  wddely  to 
the  embarrassment  of  his  only  tooth.  Pie 
looks  altogether,  with  his  red,  chubby  face, 
like  a  dissipated  cherub.  It  is  a  favorite 
amusement  with  the  American  students  to 
see  the  Professor  search  for  his  pocket  Test¬ 
ament.  He  wants  to  make  a  reference  to  the 
original.  His  eyes  are  shut  as  usual.  Sud¬ 
denly,  without  any  previous  intimation  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do,  he  strikes  his  finger 
nervously  against  the  left  breast  of  his  coat, 
to  sound  the  pocket — no  book.  Then  the 
right  pocket  more  excitedly — no  book.  Then 
he  strikes  both  hands  alternately  against  his 
coat-tails — without  success.  In  nervous  des¬ 
peration  he  thumps  his  trowsers  pockets — in 
vain.  IPe  pauses  a  moment  to  reflect,  then 
institutes  another  search  in  the  reverse  or¬ 
der,  and  more  carefully— trowsers,  coat-tail, 
breast-pockets  ; — all  the  time  we  can  see  his 
book  lying  beside  his  manuscript  on  the 
desk.  Although  he  looks  troubled  and  an¬ 
noyed,  he  has  not  opened  his  eyes  yet.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  occurs  to  him;  and  his  anxious 
features  assume  their  natural  look  of  cher¬ 
ubic  serenity  as  his  eyes  rest  for  a  brief 
moment  on  the  stray  volume  and  close  again 
in  peaceful  meditation.  It  is  a  thing  of  al¬ 
most  daily  occurrence,  and  affords  excellent 
diversion  to  foreigners  generally,  yet  the 
sober-minded  Germans  do  not  appreciate  the 


drollery  of  it  in  the  least.  But  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  mind  is  strong,  facile  and  clear  as  his 
body  is  gross,  awkward  and  tubbish.  It  is 
astonishing  how  ethereal  a  spirit  will  some¬ 
times  consent  to  take  up  its  residence  in  a 
body  like  his. 

I  have  seen,  here  in  Germany,  the  Genius 
of  Metaphysics  keeping  house  in  a  structure 
dedicated  to  the  Beer-God  Gambrinus,  and 
perfectly  at  home. 

At  the  close  of  this  lecture  the  students 
separate ;  the  greater  part  go  to  hear  Pro¬ 
fessor  Luthardt  and  the  rest  to  look  for 
Professor  Delitzsch.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  him  without  looking  for  him.  For 
only  the  upper  story  of  his  head  is  visible 
above  his  desk,  behind  which  he  is  perched 
on  the  top  round  of  a  high  chair.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that,  like  Penan  in  the  College  de 
France ,  he  looks  up  from  the  pages  of  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  enforces  an  argument 
with  the  subtile  potency  of  a  smile,  genial 
and  honest,  that  makes  you  yield  the  point 
at  once,  without  further  discussion.  He  is 
a  pleasant  little  man  with  a  little  red  sun¬ 
beam  of  a  face,  hardly  asserting  itself  above 
a  broad,  white  clerical  stock.  He  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  Professor  Lange  of  Bonn. 
He  is  lecturing  on  the  book  of  “  Job  ;  ”  the 
German  pronunciation  of  which  he  insists 
is  incorrect.  The  English  he  says  are 
nearer  right ;  they  call  it  “  Chojne,”  and  he 
glances  familiarly  at  me,  as  if  to  verify 
his  pronunciation.  He  has  undoubtedly 
the  most  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language  of  any  living  person,  and, 
standing  upon  the  shordders  of  Reuchlin 
and  Gesenius,  he  sees  further  into  the 
gloomy  remoteness  of  Jewish  antiquity  than 
any  one  has  yet  penetrated.  His  comment¬ 
aries,  written  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Keil,  are  at  present  the  works  of  highest 
scientific  authority  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments. 

But  to  know  the  German  theologue  is  to 
see  him,  not  in  the  Lecture  Room,  but  at 
the  Beer  House,  over  a  quart  mug  of  the 
foaming  beverage,  after  the  day’s  work. 
One  of  them  kindly  took  me  under  his  wing 
and  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
society.  The  trysting-place  was  the  spacious 
back  room  of  a  restaurant ;  the  curtains  were 
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drawn  and  the  door  shut,  except  to  the 
occasional  intrusion  of  a  waiter  with  a  tray 
of  glasses.  Encircling  the  long  table,  each 
with  his  mug  before  him  and  a  generous 
pipe,  sat  the  divine  brotherhood.  The  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  this  evening  is  whether 
or  not  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection.  The  debate  is 
conducted  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  better  part  of  two  hours,  and  at  the  close 
an  expression  of  individual  opinion  is  called 
for.  The  majority  of  hands  go  up  for  the 
negative.  It  being  settled  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  body  more  beer  is  called 
for,  and  the  meeting  enters  upon  its  second 
stage  of  “  Gemulhlichlceit”  or  conviviality. 

The  President  of  the  society  vacates  his 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  for  the  wit¬ 
tiest  man  of  the  company,  Hengstenberg, 
“President  of  Fun,”  a  nephew  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  theologian.  Song-books  are  handed 
around,  stilted  on  brass  knobs,  to  wade 
through  beer  puddles  on  the  table.  The 
musician  mounts  his  stool.  “  Silenlium,” 
says  the  President,  “  das  Leid  steigt !  ” 
(Silence,  the  song  rises  !)  It  rose ;  but  it 
was  not  melodious.  They  sang  as  if  every 
one  of  them  was  trying  desperately  to  climb 
the  scale  and  explode  a  note  higher  than  the 
rest.  It  was  uproarious.  With  my  neigh¬ 
bor  across  the  table,  the  song  instead  of 
rising  seemed  to  have  taken  the  opposite 
direction  and  gone  down  his  throat ;  the 
expression  of  pain  on  his  face  showed  that 
it  was  griping  at  his  bowels.  He  pulled  his 
diapason  and  went  in.  His  head  shook  like 
the  smoke-stack  of  a  locomotive  on  an  up¬ 
grade;  his  face  gave  immediate  signs  of 
bursting;  still  he  went  on  down  the  scale. 
It  Avas  terrible.  One  note  lower  and  he 
must  certainly  collapse.  I  turned  my  head 
away  expecting  to  hear  the  report,  and 
when  I  looked  again  his  face  was  buried  in 
a  quart  mug.  lie  had  tided  over  the  lowrest 
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note  with  another  half  pint  and  was  safe. 
The  burden  of  the  song  was  of  the  courtship 
of  the  Plesiosaurus,  in  the  good  old  Pre- 
Adamite  times,  and  of  family  troubles 
among  the  Pterodactyls ;  concluding  with 
the  wanton  behavior  of  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
who  was  carried  home  intoxicated  one  even¬ 
ing  on  friendly  fins,  from  a  banquet  given 
by  the  highest  circles  of  the  “Lias  Forma¬ 
tion.”  ilDer  schwarze  Wallfisli  zu  Askalon  ” 
was  announced  for  the  next  song.  “  Si¬ 
lence  !  ”  was  shouted,  and  the  song  rose 
again.  This  time  it  was  a  comico-theolog- 
ical  refrain,  relating  the  chequered  experi¬ 
ences  of  Jonah  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
most  recent  biblical  criticism.  “  The  Black 
Whale  ”  is  the  sign-board  of  a  hotel  at  the 
seaport  town  of  Askalon ;  Jonah  arrives 
from  his  sea  voj'age  and  puts  up  there,  pre¬ 
sumably  without  baggage.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  day  the  landlord  of  the  “  Black 
Whale  ”  asks  for  his  pay ;  the  prophet  is 
strapped, — and  the  scene  concludes  as  the 
clock  is  striking  half-past  three,  daylight, 
when  Jonah,  still  unable  to  square  up,  is 
seized  by  a  servant  and  violently  cast  out  of 
the  Whale’s  belly.  Thus  the  story  is  sim¬ 
plified  and  the  miraculous  conscientiously 
avoided. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  students  began  to 
disperse.  Many  still  remained,  however, — 
some  until  daylight.  As  w'e  left  them  a 
quartette  was  regaling  the  company  with 
“  The  Swedish  National  Hymn,”  as  it  was 
called.  It  consisted  of  an  advertisement  on 
the  cover  of  a  match-box  of  Swedish  manu¬ 
facture.  They  sang  with  touching  solem¬ 
nity  and  pathos : 

“  Norrkopings,  Tand- 
sticksfabriks  patent 
Parafiinerade. 

Sakerhets.  Tandstickor 
U-u-utan  fosfor.” 

Lester  B.  Platt. 
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I  have  for  a  long  time  had  it  much  at 
heart  to  write  out  what  I  feel  to  be  true 
about  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  Christian 


Year,  and  of  the  great  Christian  festivals 
which  indicate  its  course.  I  am  painfully 
aware  that  the  use  of  these  festivals  has  been 
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for  a  long  time  almost  lost  in  New  England, 
and  that  their  restoration  has  been  looked 
at  by  some  as  of  doubtful  value,  and  as 
putting  us  in  the  way  of  incurring  indebt¬ 
edness  in  quarters  from  which  we  do  not 
like  to  borrow.  It  is  more  than  hinted  that 
in  keeping  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  the 
other  holidays  of  the  Christian  Year,  the 
unliturgical  churches  are  encroaching  on  the 
domain  of  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  that  we  are  touching  the  unclean 
garment  of  ritualism ;  that,  in  a  word,  we 
are  renouncing  spirit  and  paying  court  to 
form ;  that  we  are  departing  from  the  an¬ 
cient  simplicities  and  embarking  on  the 
wide  sea  of  formalism.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
these  fears,  for  it  is  only  by  a  wider  outlook 
than  we  get  from  our  own  door-step  that  we 
see  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
movement  than  we  suspected ;  one  of  world 
wide  importance,  and  one  which  we  come  to 
by  no  local  and  limited  influences.  Great 
movements  spring  from  within ;  from  the 
demands  of  man’s  own  nature.  They  may 
be  accelerated  by  local  influences,  but  they 
have  their  main-spring  in  universal  causes. 
Let  there  be  a  suppression  of  any  one  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  after  a 
while  it  will  come  out  with  power ;  it  will 
be  irresistible.  I  might  illustrate  this  easily 
at  length.  But  the  theme  of  this  paper  af¬ 
fords  all  the  illustration  I  need.  It  is  and 
always  has  been  the  natural  way  of  men  to 
perpetuate  great  historical  events  by  cele¬ 
brating  the  day  on  which  they  occurred : 
the  birthdays  of  heroes,  the  discovery  of 
great  and  world-convulsing  agents  like  the 
printing  press,  gunpowder,  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  great  throes  of  nations  like  the  birth 
of  liberty,  all  these  have  but  one  way  of  per¬ 
petuating  their  origin  along  the  course  of 
time,  and  that  is  by  the  hearty  and  reverent 
celebration  of  their  beginning  by  those  W'ho 
feel  themselves  benefited  by  them.  And 
what  is  done  by  all  others  is  done  by  Chris¬ 
tians  when  they  keep  the  days  in  which 
Christianity  commemorates  its  most  em¬ 
phatic  time-marks.  The  birth  of  Christ,  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  the  great  events  of  the 
Christian  Year,  and  whether  a  man  is  a 


Congregationalist,  a  Presbyterian,  an  Epis¬ 
copalian  or  a  Methodist  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  case,  and  leaves  him  equally  in¬ 
debted  to  each  of  these  grand  epochs  in 
the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  we  can  love  our  Lord  and  appre¬ 
ciate  his  salvation  just  as  well  without  these 
days  as  with  them ;  it  is  not  human  nature 
to  do  this  p  it  is  not  in  accord  with  all  anal¬ 
ogies.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  in 
Germany  there  is  more  of  family  love  and 
tenderness  than  there  is  with  fis;  a  most 
sweet  and  affectionate  relation  between  par¬ 
ents  and  children  ;  one  which  uses  the  pro¬ 
noun  “thou”  as  its  natural  expression,  and 
which  overflows  in  little  delicate  acts  of 
courtesy  which  all  have  seen  who  have  lived 
in  German  homes.  But  in  that  country  it 
is  also  true  that  there  is  an  observance  of 
the  family  birthdays  which  would  seem  ex¬ 
cessive  to  us  ;  not  one  is  forgotten,  and  in 
the  interchange  of  caresses  and  of  gifts,  the 
family  love  comes  to  a  free  expression  and 
enjoys  a  natural  augmentation.  With  us 
the  family  birthdays  often  pass  quite  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  if  they  be  spoken  of  it  is  with  lit¬ 
tle  warmth  ;  it  is  not  an  event  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  and  joyfully  remembered.  It  is 
a  fair  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  for 
our  Christianity  by  a  devout  recognition  of 
its  great  festivals.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts  ;  that 
it  is  as  definitely  historical  as  the  story  of 
the  French  Revolution  or  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  that  its  records  take  spe¬ 
cial  pains  to  show  this,  as  such  lines  as  the 
following  would  show  :  “  And  this  taxing 
first  took  place  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria;”  that  it  is  in  one  sense  a  part  of 
the  great  world  movement  of  all  time ;  and 
that  although  its  facts  are  to  us  of  transcen¬ 
dent  importance,  and  instruct  us  about  the 
most  solemn  events  of  life  and  death,  yet 
that  none  the  less  do  they  lie  within  the 
great  domain  of  history,  so  that  he  who 
studies  the  life  of  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  David, 
or  Moses,  or  Christ  himself,  to  whom  they 
all  pay  homage,  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  and  the  civilization  of  Tyre  and 
Egypt.  And  if  we  would  keep  alive  the 
great  facts  which  Christianity  indicates  as 
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its  supreme  moments,  we  must  do  it  in  the 
old  human  and  necessary  way,  by  keeping 
sacred  the  monumental  days;  the  holy  days 
as  Ave  loAre  to  call  them  in  the  disguised 
word  “  holidays.” 

And  then  there  is  a  yet  deeper  truth,  and 
one  which  I  should  like  to  catch  so  as  to 
give  it  expression.  It  is  an  elusive  idea, 
and  one  which  trembles  on  my  pen-point 
as  I  write ;  but  shadowy  as  it  is,  it  brings 
me  great  comfort.  The  story  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  renews  itself  and  repeats  itself  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Christian  Year.  The  visible 
Jesus  is  no  longer  here,  and  yet  the  need  of 
an  incarnation  is  always  here ;  we  must  al¬ 
ways  have  an  embodiment  of  the  human 
life  of  Christ,  something  which  shall  make 
the  old,  vanished  historical  life  very  near 
and  very  precious.  By  this  I  do  not  refer 
to  him  as  he  is  in  his  Church  as  its  life,  in¬ 
spiration  and  power  ;  but  I  mean  the  loving 
command  of  our  sensibilities  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  shall  keep  the  historical  Christ 
a  reality.  Now  then,  I  want  to  discrimin- 
ate.carefully  from  the  mere  memorial  festi¬ 
vals  which  authenticate  his  existence  and 
w'liich  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  his  being. 
I  mean  something  more  vital,  more  real  than 
memorial  days  ;  I  mean  the  days  which,  as 
in  a  round  of  observances,  keep  his  life  visi- 
ibly  and  more  fully  before  us.  There  lies 
just  at  my  hand  a  book  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  often  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hare’s  “  Me¬ 
morials  of  a  Quiet  Life,”  and  in  similar 
books,  which  realizes  what  I  am  saying.  It 
is  Bunsen’s  Book  of  Prayers  and  Hymns, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  thirty  millions  of 
German  Protestants,  though  its  scope  is  not 
much  unlike  an  Episcopalian  prayer  book  or 
a  Roman  Catholic  breviary.  Its  round  of 
service  embraces  the  Christian  Year,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  four  Advent  Sundays,  and 
keeping  in  successive  thought  all  the  great 
epochs  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  sorrows,  death 
and  ascension.  T  need  not  say  that  all  the 
millions  of  Protestant  Holland  use  a  similar 
manual,  and  love  and  cherish  the  Christian 
Year.  I  need  not  say  that  in  Geneva,  the 
city  of  Calvin,  from  his  oavh  time  doAvn  to 
to-day,  the  Christian  Year  with  its  usages 
and  festivals  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
part  of  religion,  the  best  vehicle  of  the  relig¬ 


ious  life.  All  through  Protestant  Europe, 
schools  base  their  calendars  on  the  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year ;  the  wages  of  servants,  the 
rental  of  houses  and  the  sessions  of  Courts, 
are  reckoned  from  them ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  what  has  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  sound  in  Calvinistic  Holland,  in  Luther¬ 
an  Germany,  and  in  Calvinistic  Switzerland, 
must  contain  in  it  the  seeds  of  good.  So 
that  in  the  revival  of  the  Christian  YeaV 
in  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  our 
country,  I  do  not  and  cannot  see  the  dom¬ 
inant  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  only  see  that  there  is  a  free  and  spontane¬ 
ous  swinging  back  to  that  which  our  fathers 
flung  angrily  away  when  they  broke  with 
England  and  everything  English,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  ha\re  a  Christianity  which  should 
dispense  with  all  that  should  savor  of  the 
hated  English  prayer  book.  And  nothing 
more  offensive  can  be  said  to  us  who  are 
Catherine:  together  what  our  fathers  broke 
into  fragments  and  cast  away,  than  that 
we  are  aping  Episcopalians  and  leading  the 
way  to  Rome. 

In  Scotland  they  will  not  use  organs  to  the 
present  day,  because  they  are  in  universal 
use  in  England  and  are  a  reminder  of  the 
old  and  hated  English  rule  ;  and  he  Avho  in¬ 
troduces  an  organ  into  a  Scottish  Church 
does  it  under  protest,  and  is  charged  with  a 
desire  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  prelacy 
and  ritualism.  We  have  no  such  notions 
about  organs  ;  but  we  have  inherited  certain 
fears  which  I  can  hardly  help  calling  fool¬ 
ish,  that  the  use  of  common  prayer,  respon¬ 
sive  reading  in  Avorship,  the  observances  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  the 
decoration  of  church  architecture  with  the 
cross,  are  subtle  devices  of  Satan  to  lead  us 
to  Rome  by  Avay  of  London  and  under  the 
convoy  of  the  great  Episcopal  Church. 

But  because  I  have  neither  hatred  nor 
jealousy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  great 
respect  for  it,  I  often  ask  myself  Avhy  it 
is  that  in  these  days,  when  unliturgical 
churches  have  no  service,  we  who  have  our 
home  in  them  find  our  way  in  no  consider¬ 
able  numbers  on  Christmas  and  Easter  to 
one  Episcopal  Church  or  another,  to  en¬ 
joy  there  what  we  are  not  allowed  at 
home.  I  ask  myself,  Is  there  a  return  to 
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medievalism  ?  Is  this  the  influence  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  its  Tractarianism  ?  Is  it  the  power 
of  the  magnet  at  Rome,  working  through 
Episcopacy?  I  cannot  find  any  Yes  in  my 
heart  to  these  questions  :  I  find  only  this,  a 
yearning  for  a  Christian  Year ;  a  year  as  real 
as  that  which  b'egins  with  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  ;  a  year  which  opens  with  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  and  which  makes  religion  the 
story  of  His  life.  Not  in  the  exposition  of 
doctrines  from  week  to  week,  which  men 
may  comprehend,  but  which  to  children  are 
a  wall  of  blank,  dark  mystery ;  not  in  the 
inculcation  of  precepts,  good  and  reason¬ 
able  though  they  be  ;  not  in  passionate  and 
earnest  exhortation  from  week  to  week, 
though  exhortation,  at  times,  is  right  and 
necessary  ;  but  in  the  simple  story  of  Christ, 
the  life  of  Christ,  that  wonderful  career, 
embracing  everything ;  its  divine  advent,  its 
guileless  childhood,  its  spoken  manhood,  its 
death,  burial,  resurrection  and  ascension  ; 
these  are  the  themes  that  all  need  to  hear, 
and  anything  which  brings  these  themes 
right  before  our  eyes  and  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  will  do  us  good.  The  minister 
preaches  on  the  Atonement ;  a  few  listen  ; 
experienced  Christians  speak  one  to  another 
as  they  leave  the  church,  and  praise  or 
blame  the  sermon;  say  that  it  is  clear  or 


that  it  is  obscure,  lively  or  dull,  full  or  thin. 
But  to  the  most  it  is  nothing,  just  nothing ; 
its  range  of  thought  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  daily  thought  and  speech.  But  let 
Good  Friday  come,  with  all  its  shade  and 
gloom;  let  its  meaning  be  uttered  from  a 
thousand  pulpits,  and  re-echoed  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tongues  ;  let  a  great  capital 
be  draped  in  silence  and  in  calm,  as  London 
was  the  first  day  I  saw  it,  on  Good  Friday, 
in  the  year  1855,  and  the  fact  of  Christ’s 
death — the  fact,  apprehensible  by  all,  elo¬ 
quent  to  all,  will  come  borne  to  men,  as  I 
well  remember  it  did  to  me  that  April 
morning.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  language 
of  those  silent,  deserted  streets  ?  For  I,  a 
young  man  from  New  England,  who  had 
scarcely  heard  the  name  of  Good  Friday  be¬ 
fore, was  brought  suddenly  to  the  English  cap¬ 
ital  to  find  a  more  than  Sabbath  stillness;  its 
churches  thronged,  its  great  Westminster 
Abbey  and  its  great  St.  Paul’s  filled  with  a 
solemn  multitude;  and  when,  bewildered,  I 
asked  the  cause,  I  was  told  “  This  day  com¬ 
memorates  the  death  of  our  Saviour.”  And 
then  I  felt  it ;  it  was  better  to  me  than  a 
great  sermon  on  the  Atonement.  And  this 
is  simply  human  nature ;  and  we  shall  be 
wise  and  we  shall  do  well  if  we  listen  to  its 
cry.  IF.  L.  Gage. 


MAUD  PENNYFEATHER’S  AMBITION. 


It  -was  an  exhilarating  spectacle  that  the 
people  of  Chepachet  beheld,  one  January 
afternoon  ;  the  picture  of  a  grown  man  pull¬ 
ing  and  tugging  a  small  boy  along  Main 
street.  The  man  was  Mr.  John  Denike; 
the  boy,  Terry  McGuire.  Of  the  ludicrous¬ 
ness  of  the  scene  Mr.  Denike  was  not  un 
conscious.  His  face  was  red,  and  wore  an 
expression  of  mingled  vindictiveness  and 
shame.  To  add  to  his  discomfort,  a  young 
lady,  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  check¬ 
ed  her  steps  as  site  observed  his  plight,  and 
then  stopped  short  in  his  way. 

The  boy  promptly  began  to  howl. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Pen’feather  !  ”  he  piteously 
cried,  “  lie’s  a’takin’  me  to  the  jug.” 


“  Why,  Terry  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach  ;  “  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

Denike  had  stopped,  but  still  held  the  boy, 
who  was  crying  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

The  lady  looked  inquiringly  from  Terry 
to  the  gentleman. 

The  latter  bow'ed,  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
plied  question. 

“  The  boy  has  been  trying  to  pick  my 
pocket,”  he  said  ;  “  and  I’m  going  to  make 
an  example  of  him.”  Then  he  added,  “  Are 
you  particularly  interested  in  him  ?” 

“  He  is  one  of  my  Sunday  School  schol¬ 
ars,”  she  said  quietly. 

John  Denike  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
the  girl  saw  and  resented  the  motion. 
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“  You  mean  he  doesn’t  do  credit  to  my 
teaching,”  she  said  hotly  ;  “  I  don’t  suppose 
he  does.  I  have  him  just  one  hour  in  the 
week.  You  expect  that  I  should  offset  that 
against  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
when  he  is  under  other  influences.” 

John  felt  uncomfortable.  This  emphatic 
young  person  was  certainly  not  afraid  to 
speak  her  mind.  lie  looked  down  at  the 
boy. 

“  Will  you  ever  steal  anything  again  ?  ” 
he  asked.  The  child  could  hardly  speak 
through  his  tears. 

“  No,  I  wont,”  he  cried,  “if  you'll  le’me 
go.” 

John  loosed  his  hold,  and  the  boy  did  not 
wait  for  permission.  In  a  breath  he  was 
around  the  corner  and  out  of  sight.  The 
young  lady  bowed  gravely.  “  Thank  you 
very  much,”  she  said.  John  stepped  aside, 
raised  his  hat,  and  in  a  moment  she  too  was 
gone. 

He  half  smiled  to  himself,  as  he  went  on 
his  way.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  relieved. 
It  had  been  an  episode,  and  the  girl  was  cer¬ 
tainly  bright  and  pretty.  He  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  drew  it  out  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction.  The  handkerchief  was  there. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  also  con¬ 
firm  the  safety  of  his  pocket-book.  lie  felt 
in  the  opposite  pocket — and  felt  in  vain. 
The  pocket-book  was  gone.  He  stopped  short 
in  the  street  and  ground  his  teeth.  I  am 
afraid  his  thoughts  were  not  strictly  evan¬ 
gelical.  “  The  little  beast !  ”  he  exclaimed 
with  angry  emphasis.  “  There  was  at  least 
thirty  dollars  in  it — and  Nellie’s  picture  be¬ 
side!  ”  and  then  reviling  his  folly  in  letting 
the  boy  go," and  wondering  if  it  would  be  of 
any  use  to  seek  the  police,  he  turned  slowly 
towards  his  home. 

Miss  Pennyfeather,  as  she  went  on  her 
way,  was  scarcely  less  disgusted  than  Denike 
himself,  without  knowing.as  yet  the  depth 
of  Terry’s  turpitude.  She  could  not  deny 
that  his  conduct  was  the  saddest  kind  of 
commentary  on  her  teaching.  Fancy  her 
added  annoyance,  when  on  going  to  Sunday 
School  the  next  day,  she  detected  Terry 
McGuire  exhibiting  to  the  other  boys  a 
pocket-book  which  she  knew  could  not  be 
his,  and  which  under  compulsion  he  tearfully 


confessed  to  have  stolen  from  the  gentleman 
the  day  before.  Miss  Pennyfeather  appro¬ 
priated  the  pocket-book.  There  were  papers 
in  it,  a  photograph  of  a  wonderfully  pretty 
girl,  but  not  a  cent  of  money. 

“  Where  is  the  money,  Terry?”  she  ask¬ 
ed,  imperatively. 

The  boy  blubbered.  He  knew  Miss  Pen¬ 
nyfeather  too  well  to  attempt  any  denial. 

“  I  took  it  out,”  he  cried. 

“  How  much  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Do’no,”  sullenly. 

“Yes,  you  do,  Terry,”  emphatically. 

There  was  a  minute’s  silence. 

“  Come,  Terry,  you  might  as  well  tell  me.” 

Another  pause. 

“  Terry  McGuire  !  ” 

The  boy  fairly  jumped. 

“  There  was  five  dollars,”  he  stammered. 

“  Any  more  ?  ” 

“  There  was  ten  dollars  in  another  place.” 

“  How  much  more,  Terry?” 

The  boy  looked  up  at  Miss  Pennyfeather 
and  learned  from  her  expression  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  deceit. 

“  There  -was  a  place  inside,”  he  growled, 
in  a  barely  audible  tone,  “  as  had  seventeen 
dollars  and  a  half  in  it.” 

Miss  Pennyfeather  went  over  the  items  in 
her  mind. 

“  That  makes  thirty-two  dollars  and  a 
half,”  she  said.  “  Now,  Terry  McGuire, 
give  that  money  to  me.” 

And  Terry,  with  another  side-look  at  his 
determined  teacher,  extracted  it  from  his 
pocket  and  did  as  he  was  told.  The  sum 
was  correct.  Miss  Pennyfeather  restored  it 
to  the  pocket-book,  and  looked  Terry  severely 
in  the  eye.  “  For  next  Sunday’s  lesson.” 
she  said,  “  you  will  learn  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment.” 

“  Know  it  already,”  growled  Terry;  “  yer 
taught  it  to  us  last  Sunday.” 

So  she  had.  And  Miss  Pennyfeather  felt 
all  the  more  discouraged. 

For  two  days  John  Denike  carried  re¬ 
sentment  in  his  heart.  He  went  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  hold  the  girl  altogether  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  misfortune.  “If  she  had  taught 
the  boy  not  to  steal  ” — this  was  his  argu¬ 
ment — “  I  shouldn’t  have  lost  Nellie’s  pic¬ 
ture.”  So,  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  he 
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met  her  again  at  almost  the  same  spot,  he 
looked  across  the  street,  and  would  have 
passed  on,  but  that  she  put  herself  again 
directly  in  his  way. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  began,  her  face  all 
aglow  with  a  sense  of  her  disagreeable  posi¬ 
tion  ;  “but  I  came  this  w7ay  on  purpose  to 
meet  you.” 

John  bowed.  “  Frank,”  he  thought. 

Perhaps  the  girl  interpreted  his  reflection, 
for  the  color  deepened  on  her  face,  as  she 
continued : 

“  I  was  very  much  grieved,  yesterday,  to 
fmd  that  you  had  lost  your  pocket-book.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  restore  it  to  you,”  and 
with  the  words,  she  placed  the  article  in  his 
hand.  “  Will  you  please  see  if  the  contents 
are  right  ?  ”  she  added. 

He  opened  it  mechanically,  glanced  at 
the  picture,  and  seemed  to  draw  a  satisfied 
breath.  “  I  dare  say  it’s  all  right,”  he  said. 

“  Will  you  please  count  the  money?” 

Here  was  certainly  a  very  positive  young 
lady.  John  did  as  he  was  required. 

“  Is  it  right?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Oh  yes,”  he  hurriedly  said,  “quite  right 
and  then,  after  a  second’s  pause — “  quite 
right.  I’m  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  It  didn’t  make  so  much  difference 
about  the  money,  but  I  should  have  hated 
to  lose  the  picture  ” — 

What  did  Miss  Pennyfeather  care  about 
the  picture  ?  “  Oh,  certainly,”  she  said  in 

an  indifferent  way,  and  moved  a  little  apart, 
as  though  on  the  point  of  leaving  him. 

“Are  you  walking  up  Main  street?”  he 
asked. 

Miss  Pennyfeather  bowed. 

“  And  may  I  accompany  you  ?” 

“  If  you  want  to.” 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  introduce  myself. 
My  name  is  Denike — John  Denike.” 

Miss  Pennyfeather  bowed  again.  She 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Denike,  and  knew  him  to 
be  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  but 
of  course,  she  did  not  say  so.  Probably 
Mr.  Denike  was  now  on  his  way  from  the 
State  House,  at  the  head  of  Main  street. 

“  I  am  Miss  Pennyfeather,”  she  remarked, 
in  a  quiet  way. 

John  Denike  was  now  entirely  reconciled. 

“  You  will  pardon  me,”  he  said,  after  a 


moment,  while  they  walked  along  together, 
“  for  any  implied  reflection  in  my  manner 
of  Saturday.” 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  she  said  calmly.  “  It 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
There  isn’t  a  man  in  Chepachet  who  wouldn’t 
have  expressed  the  same  thought,  and  if  the 
boy,  Mr.  Denike,  grows  up  to  be  hung, 
some  one  will  write  his  obituary  and  say : 
“  In  early  life  he  went  to  Sunday  School  and 
enjoyed  the  religious  instructions  of  Miss 
Maud  Pennyfeather.  If  Miss  Pennyfeather 
had  done  her  duty  by  her  scholar,  would 
Terry  McGuire  now  be  in  a  felon’s  grave  ?  ” 

The  girl’s  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her 
voice  had  a  severe  tone. 

“Excuse  me,  Miss  Pennyfeather,”  said 
Denike,  gravely;  “  I  think  you  overrate  your 
own  responsibility.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked  him  earn¬ 
estly  in  the  face. 

“  But  somebody  is  responsible,  Mr.  Den- 
ike  ;  if  not  I,  who  is  it?  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  children  in  Chepachef.  They 
don’t  go  to  school.  I’m  a  public  school 
teacher,  and  there  arn't  half  a  dozen  of  that 
sort  in  the  building.  They  won’t  come  ; 
the  principal  doesn’t  want  them,  if  they 
wrould.  In  Sunday  School,  my  class  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  wouldn’t  be 
there,  if  I  hadn’t  gone  out  and  picked  it  up 
myself.  The  superintendent  doesn’t  like 
ragged,  barefooted  boys.  He  draws  the  line 
of  exclusion  just  beyond  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  But  these  boys  have  souls,  Mr.  Den¬ 
ike  ;  and  they’ll  surely  go  to  ruin,  unless 
they’re  taught,  not  only  for  an  hour  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  six  days  in  the  week.  If  the 
responsibility  isn’t  mine,  does  it  rest  on  the 
Church?  or  on  the  School  Board?  or  on  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Denike  ?  After  all,  arn’t 
you  somewhat  responsible  yourself?  ” 

By  this  time  she  had  stopped  in  front  of 
a  house,  and  was  .resting  her  hand  on  the 
railing  of  the  stoop. 

“  This  is  your  home  ?  ”  he  said  enquiring¬ 
ly,  without  having  answered  her  last  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied  ;  “  I  live  here  with  my 
mother.” 

“And  may  I  not  call  to  see  you,  some 
time?  ” 
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Miss  Pennyfeather  hesitated — he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  recent  acquaintance,  but  he 
promised  to  be  a  pleasant  one.  To  be  sure 
he  was  interested  in  another  girl,  but  that 
need  make  no  difference,  except  as  it  might 
define  more  clearly  their  own  relations. 
Miss  Pennyfeather  began  to  feel  quite  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  pretty  face  which 
Mr.  Denike  carried  in  his  pocket.  So  she 
only  said  with  a  half  smile,  in  almost  the 
same  words  she  had  used  before  : 

“  Why,  yes,  if  you  want  to.” 

Denike  bowed. 

“  Let  me  answer  your  question,”  he  said, 
“  before  I  go.  Of  course  I  share  the  respon¬ 
sibility  with  every  one  else  wbo  legislates 
for  the  people.  But  the  problem  is  a  difficult 
one.  Maybe  you  have  some  proposition,” 
as  he  noted  her  more  eager  expression. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  low  laugh,  perhaps 
half  ashamed  of  her  excitement. 

“  Yes,  I  have,  Mr.  Denike,”  she  said ; 
“  indeed,  it’s  my  hobby.  Whenever  I  get 
hold  of  people  who  have  influence,  I  bore 
them  with  it  until  their  lives  become  a 
burden.  My  notion  is  to  start  here  in 
Chepachet  an  Industrial  School,  under  the 
School  Board,  where  vagrant  children  can 
be  brought  in  and  taught  some  useful  trade. 
It’s  my  highest  ambition,  Mr.  Denike,  to 
have  the  charge  of  a  school  like  that.” 

Her  eye  kindled  and  her  face  glowed  with 
the  words.  John  Denike,  as  he  looked  at 
her,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  face  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen 
a  much  prettier  picture. 

“  Indeed,  Miss  Pennyfeather,”  he  said,  as 
though  protesting  against  her  suggestion 
that  he  was  bored,  “  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested.  And  I’d  like  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you.  Perhaps  I  can  do  something 
in  the  way  of  legislation.  May  I  come  soon 
and  continue  the  conversation  ?” 

Miss  Pennyfeather  nodded  “  yes,”  and 
bade  him  good-bye.  Then  the  door  opened 
and  shut,  and  Denike  was  left  alone.  But 
the  thought  of  Miss  Pennyfeather’s  bright 
expression  and  the  echo  of  her  fresh  ring¬ 
ing  voice  lingered  with  him  all  the  way 
home. 

Three  months  after  that,  the  School 
Board  of  Chepachet  found  itself  in  a  great 


quandary.  It  was  seriously  proposed — in¬ 
deed  it  had  become  a  law — that  in  Chepachet, 
education  should  be  made  compulsory. 
More  than  this,  for  the  vagrant  class  and 
for  children  of  poor  parents  an  Industrial 
School  was  to  be  provided.  The  question 
that  concerned  the  Board  was  not  so  much 
who  had  engineered  the  innovation,  as  whom 
they  should  appoint  as  principal. 

“  Properly,”  said  old  Mr.  Gallup,  who  was 
the  senior  member  of  the  Board  and  very 
slow  of  speech,  “  the  place  belongs  to  Miss 
Williams.” 

“  But  Miss  Fairfield  is  very  highly  recom¬ 
mended,”  put  in  Deacon  Orwig. 

“  She  is  very  young,”  remarked  Mr.  Eush- 
nell,  who  was  himself  verging  on  80. 

“  Well,  after  all,”  declared  Elder  Knox, 
“it  amounts  to  about  this.  Denike  has 
more  interest  in  this  thing  than  anybody 
else.  He  wants  Miss  Pennyfeather,  and  she 
ought  to  be  appointed. 

And  that  settled  it. 

In  all  her  life,  Maud  Pennyfeather  had 
never  passed  a  happier  time  than  those  three 
months.  Never,  indeed,  had  months  passed 
so  quickly.  In  her  relations  with  Mr. 
Denike  the  Industrial  School  had,  from  the 
very  first,  been  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  legislation  affecting  it  was  drawn  In 
Mrs.  Pennyfeather ’s  neat  little  parlor,  and 
all  the  details  were  there  arranged  from 
evening  to  evening  between  the  two  con¬ 
spirators.  Having  a  secret  of  this  profound 
and  important  character,  their  friendship 
became  peculiarly  intimate  and  informal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  picture  in  Mr. 
Denike’s  pocket-book,  Maud  might  have  im¬ 
agined  there  was  some  purpose  in  his  at¬ 
tentions.  But  of  course  the  fact  of  the 
picture  left  Maud  no  reason  to  infer  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  And  strange  to  say, 
while  she  fancied  she  was  glad  of  this,  she 
more  than  once  found  herself  entertaining  a 
feeling  of  positive  resentment  against  the 
pretty  original,  and  a  vindictive  desire  to 
abstract  the  picture  and  tear  it  up.  It  is 
only  fair  though  to  say  that  Maud,  when  she 
recognized  these  improper  sentiments,  would 
blush  with  shame  and  vexation  and  crowd 
them  down  in  her  heart.  It  used  to  annoy 
the  girl,  indeed  she  could  hardly  account  for 
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it,  that  when  she  first  knew  Mr.  Denike  she 
was  quite  unembarrassed  in  his  presence,  but 
that  now,  when  she  went  down  stairs  to 
meet  him  it  would  be  with  a  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  and  tremor  in  her  voice.  Try  as  she 
might,  she  could  not  regain  the  composure 
of  their  earlier  acquaintance.  She  hoped  it 
escaped  his  attention.  Perhaps  it  did.  That 
she  was  being  urged  for  the  position  of  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  new  enterprise,  she  was  quite 
unaware. 

The  evening  of  the  committee’s  decision, 
Denike  found  her  in  the  parlor. 

“  Yoir  remember  you  told  me  once,”  he 
said,  when  both  were  seated,  “  that  it  was 
your  highest  ambition  to  have  charge  of 
such  a  school  as  ours.” 

Maud  nodded,  and  looked  at  him — with  a 
question  in  the  look. 

“  The  opportunity  has  fallen  to  me,”  he 
went  on  gravely,  ‘-of  gratifying  your  am¬ 
bition.” 

The  color  went  all  away  at  once  from  her 
face.  She  did  not  say  a  word. 

“  The  School  Board,  Miss  Pennyfeather, 
have  concluded  to  offer  you  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Principal  of  the  ISTew  School.  This 
letter,”  and  he  handed  her  the  envelope, 
“contains  the  official  announcement.” 

The  gild  took  it  mechanically,  holding  it 
unopened  in  her  hand. 

“  I  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
you,”  he  continued.  “  To  attain  one’s  am¬ 
bition,  Miss  Pennyfeather,  ought  to  be  an 
occasion  for  congratulation — ought  it  not  ?” 

She  looked  up  at  his  question — then 
dropped  her  eyes  nervously.  “  Thank  you,” 
she  said.  It  was  all  she  could  say. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  it  all.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  the  end  Maud  had  wished. 
Three  months  ago,  she  had  no  dearer  desire. 
Had  anything  taken  its  place?  Was  Maud 
deceived  about  herself  after  all.  and  did 
she  have  an  ambition  still  dearer  than 
that  ? 

And  so  Maud  woke  up — to  find  the  thing 
that  had  seemed  best  to  her  now  within  her 
reach,  but  stale  and  unprofitable  ;  the  thing 
for  wdiich  she  hadn’t -cared  out  of  her 
reach,  but  of  all  things  in  the  world  the 
most  to  be  desired.  And  yet  she  could  not 
complain.  Mr.  Denike  had  only  taken  her 


at  her  word,  and  interested  himself  in  a 
friendly  way,  to  help  her  realize  her  aspira¬ 
tions.  Now  he  would  go  off  and  marry  the 
girl  in  the  picture,  whom,  by  this  time, 
Maud  absolutely  hated  ;  and  she  would  be 
left  to  teach  an  Industrial  School  to  the  end 
of  her  days.  But  she  would  never  let  Mr. 
Denike  know  how  it  pained  her — never.  So 
she  forced  back  the  tears,  and  steadied  her 
voice,  and  said,  in  a  low  quiet  tone  : 

“  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Denike ; 
you  have  been  very  kind.” 

His  own  voice  seemed  to  tremble  a  little 
when  he  spoke. 

“  But  I’m  going  to  offer  you  an  alterna¬ 
tive,”  he  said. 

Maud  looked  up.  She  was  quite  indiffer¬ 
ent  now  to  what  he  might  say. 

“  I  want  to  know,”  he  continued,  “  if  that 
still  remains  your  highest  ambition — or  if, 
as  people  sometimes  do,  you  may  have  chang¬ 
ed  it.” 

Maud  gazed  at  him  with  open  eyes,  quite 
uncertain  what  he  meant.  Was  he  going 
to  offer  her  some  other  position  ?  It  was 
all  one  to  her,  which  she  took. 

“  I  may  be  asking  yon  to  give  up  a  good 
deal,”  he  went  on,  without  waiting  for  her 
reply  ;  “  indeed,  it  strikes  me  as  rather  im¬ 
pertinent  on  my  part,  knowing  how  strong¬ 
ly  you’ve  set  your  heart  on  this  thing,  but  I 
must  take  my  chance.  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Miss  Maud,  before  you  conclude  to  settle 
down  in  life  as  a  teacher,  if  you  won't  con¬ 
sider  the  idea  of  becoming  my  wife.” 

Mr.  Denike  did  not  get  any  further  than 
that.  If  he  intended  to,  he  was  summarily 
cut  short.  For  Maud,  making  a  vain  effort 
to  control  herself,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
leaning  back  against  the  sofa,  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break.  Happily 
Mrs.  Pennyfeather  was  out  and  there  was 
no  risk  of  interruption. 

John  waited  until  the  tears  were  checked, 
very  well  persuaded  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
hardly  certain  what  to  say. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  grieve  you  ” — he  be¬ 
gan. 

But  she  put  up  her  hand  deprecatingly. 

“  I  know — I  know,”  she  said  in  a  broken 
voice. 

“  Of  course  it  was  impertinent  in  me,”  he 
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went  on,  now  savage  with  himself,  “  I 
ought  to  have  known  your  character  better. 
You  are  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  change.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  I  am  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I  am  !  You 
haven’t  any  idea  what  my  character  is. 
There  isn’t  a  more  vacillating  girl  in  the 
world.  And  I’ve  lost  every  bit  of  interest 
in  the  school.” 

He  grasped  her  hands  and  drew  them 
away  from  the  crimson,  tear-stained  face. 

“  Have  you  transferred  it  to  me  ?  ”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

But  Maud  did  not  speak,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  take  her  silence  for  an  answer. 

After  a  while,  when  she  had  regained  her 
composure  in  a  tolerable  degree,  a  thought 
came  to  her,  that  sent  the  blood  all  out  of 
her  cheeks.  How  could  she  have  forgotten 
it  ?  She  drew  away  from  him  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  frightened  glance. 

“  But  the  picture — ”  she  stammered. 

“  What  picture  ?  ”  in  a  perplexed  tone. 

“  Why,  the  picture  in  your  pocket-book.” 

John  Denike  leaned  back  and  laughed. 

“  You  poor  child  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  have  you 
been  making  a  bugbear  out  of  that  ?  WThy, 
it’s  only  my  sister  Nellie.  She’s  a  mission¬ 


ary’s  wife  and  lives  in  the  Feejee  Islands. 
I  was  anxious  about  it,  because  it  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  get  another  one.” 

And  so  that  cloud  drifted  away.  And  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Terry  McGuire  I  be¬ 
lieve  Maud  would  have  been  supremely 
happy.  Some  how  or  other  the  boy  learned 
the  news  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  re¬ 
proach  his  teacher. 

“  I  interduced  yer  to  ’im,”  he  complained, 
“  and  now  yer’ve  went  back  on  me.” 

Whether  she  had  or  not,  Maud  could  not 
satisfactorily  settle  with  herself.  In  the 
contentment  of  her  new  experience,  this 
was  almost  the  only  disquieting  element. 

“  You  must  have  a  dreadfully  poor  opin¬ 
ion  of  me,”  she  said  plaintively  .one  day  to 
Mr.  Denike. 

“Why?”  he  asked  with  unaffected  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Because  I’ve  let  my  ambition  be  so 
easily  upset.” 

John  smiled  indulgently. 

“Not  upset,  dear,”  he  said,  “only  divert¬ 
ed.” 

And  to  this  view  of  the  case  Maud  not 
unwillingly  consented. 

Eliot  McCormick. 


CHAUNCEY 

At  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  September,  1875,  the 
keeper  of  a  boarding-house  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  hard  by  the  college  yard,  found  a 
lodger  of  hers  still  sitting  over  his  writing, 
with  the  gas  burning,  in  his  study.  She 
had  last  seen  him  in  the  door-way  the  even- 
ins:  before  at  about  ten  o’clock,  when  he 
seemed  perfectly  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
As  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  his  nights 
into  day,  she  concluded  that  he  was  worn 
out  with  a  night’s  work,  and  had  fallen 
asleep ;  and  she  was  about  to  leave  him  to 
sleep  on  and  take  his  rest  undisturbed, 
when  a  sound  startled  her.  It  was  a  sound 
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of  distress  from  the  supposed  sleeper.  It 
proved  that  he  was  insensible.  A  physician 
was  hurriedly  sent  for,  who  said  that  there 
had  been  some  kind  of  an  attack,  and  that 
another  was  impending.  The  sick  man  was 
laid  upon  his  bed,  and  additional  medical 
advice  was  summoned,  but  in  half  an  hour 
he  was  gone. 

So  died  Chauncey  Wright;  mathemati¬ 
cian,  naturalist,  metaphysician  ;  for  ttventy- 
seven  years  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  and 
for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  a  domi¬ 
nating  intellectual  influence  in  our  leading 
university  town ;  the  man  whom  the  Lon¬ 
don  Academy ,  a  year  and  a  half  after  he 
was  dead,  unhesitatingly  affirmed  to  be  “  one 
of  the  finest  philosophical  minds  which 
America  or  any  country  has  produced ;  ”  and 
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the  subject  now  of  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  recent  epistolary  biographies. 

Chauncey  Wright  was  born  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1830.  On  liis  paternal  side  he  came  of  one 
of  the  very  oldest  of  the  families  of  the 
town.  His  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary 
private.  Ilis  father  was  a  substantial  and 
respected  citizen,  keeper  of  a  country  store, 
and  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county.  “No  ob¬ 
ject  was  more  familiar  in  the  streets  of 
Northampton  than  the  stout,  short  figure  of 
the  deputy  sheriff,  carelessly  seated  in  his 
mud-bespattered  open  buggy,  as  he  drove 
with  loose-hanging  reins  his  ill-harnessed, 
ill-groomed,  hard-used,  but  rapid  horse.” 
Chauncey’s  mother  was  Elizabeth  Boleyn, 
or  Bullen,  as  the  name  was  sometimes 
spelled  ;  “  a  woman  of  sober  character,  good¬ 
ness,  and  reserved  habits.”  So  much  in 
brief  for  hereditary  sources.  The  search 
for  such  would  probably  have  to  run  further 
back  than  parents  or  grandparents  for  the 
shaping  causes  of  the  very  remarkable 
personality  now  before  us ;  for  Chauncey 
Wright  was  distinctly  unlike  almost  any 
person  whose  character  and  work  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  public  record. 

One  first  intimation  of  his  very  peculiar 
mental  traits  is  found  in  this  oddly  cast 
allusion  to  his  early  self  in  an  autobio¬ 
graphic  sketch  written  for  his  college  “  Class 
Book  ”  in  1858,  when  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  when  his  philosophic  tastes 
had  come  to  control  his  thought  and  life. 

“  The  baby  on  which  I  was  founded  [he 
says]  was,  I  suppose,  like  other  babies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  respect  to  its  destiny,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  its  friends  knew  nothing  at  that  time. 
At  an  early  period  in  its  life,  its  grand¬ 
mother  discovered  on  its  head,  which  was 
born  without  hair,  a  light  down,  from 
which  she  predicted  the  present  color  of 
my  hair. 

“  This  child,  though  unusually  sober  and 
good-natured,  was  in  no  way  remarkable, 
except  at  the  time,  as  being  the  baby ;  but 
this  I  have  observed  is  ever  a  source  of 
wonder.  I  bear  at  the  present  moment 
upon  my  forehead  the  mark  of  a  wound 
which  this  child  received  in  its  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  walking,  and  by  which  among 


other  features  I  was  afterwards  distin¬ 
guished. 

“  My  father  was  a  Democrat  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then 
President ;  and  I  escaped  only  by  the  skin 
of  my  teeth  (not  then  grown)  from  receiv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  this  statesman.  Fortunately 
the  Fates  and  my  mother  interposed,  and 
gave  to  this  infant  the  name  I  now  bear.” 

What  a  curious  psychologica.l  light  it  is 
which  plays  over  this  passage ! 

His  first  day  at  the  infant  school  Mr. 
Wright  distinctly  remembered,  and  it  was 
to  him  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  his  early 
life.  “  I  came  to  my  letters  in  tears,”  are 
his  pathetic  words.  Ever  indisposed  as  a 
boy  to  active  exercise,  he  w'as  indifferent  to 
play,  and  for  forms  of  religion  could  never 
avoid  a  certain  sort  of  kind  contempt. 
Kneel  at  morning  prayer  at  school  he  would 
not,  despite  the  directions  of  the  mistress, 
though  he  was  generally  tractable,  and  got 
no  punishments  beyond  slight  corrections. 
The  only  outburst  of  the  tender  passion 
which  he  ever  experienced  seems  to  have 
marked  this  period,  when  he  “  conceived  an 
ardent  attachment  ”  for  one  of  the  girls  at 
the  district-school.  “  I  did  not  even  inti¬ 
mate  it  to  the  young  lady  herself,”  he  says, 
“  but  rather  built  small  castles,  or  very 
diminutive  houses  in  the  air,  wherein  I 
dwelt  in  fancy  with  her  I  fancied, — I  will 
not  say  adored.”  The  confessor  of  this  boy¬ 
ish  love  never  married. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Chauncey  took  a  fancy 
to  the  study  of  astronomy ;  and  before  he 
was  fourteen  fell  into  the  habit  of  writing 
verse,  but  not  such  verse  as  Sunday  After¬ 
noon  has  lately  presented  from  a  writer  of 
similarly  tender  years,  a  disparity  which 
may  be  instanced  by  the  following  “  poem  ” 
composed  on  the  birth  of  a  sister  and  broth¬ 
er,  twins : 

THE  TWINS. 

United  by  one  strict  relation 
They  do  unbroken  keep, 

A  concord  suited  to  their  station, 
Togeather  eat  and  sleep. 

And  may  they  grow  and  prosper  well 
And  soon  their  use  display, 

Keeping  one  harmonious  spell, 

Togeather  work  and  play. 
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And  may  they,  when  in  old  age  prime 
Look  back  upon  the  past, 

Repenting  all  the  misspent  time, 
Toyeatlier  die  at  last. 

Chauncey  was  the  third  of  nine  children, 
five  of  whom  died  young.  A  younger 
brother,  now  living  at  Northampton,  is  the 
last  survivor  of  the  household.  Another 
brother  served  in  the  10th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Cold  Harbor  in 
1864. 

As  a  school-boy  Chauncey  was  greatly 
given  to  “  brown  study.”  Often  was  he  seen 
“  to  sit  through  a  whole  school  session  with 
a  sheet  of  paper  before  him,  and  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  ruler,  and  compass,  fill  the  sheet  with 
curves  and  circles,  squares  and  triangles, 
and  all  manner  of  figures,  overlapping  and 
underlying  each  other  in  apparent  mathe¬ 
matical  chaos, — whether  of  any  significance 
to  himself  no  one  knew,  certainly  of  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  any  one  else.”  Except  in  math¬ 
ematics  he  was  not  an  apt  scholar  ;  the  les¬ 
son  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  sometimes  forgot 
to  look  at.  The  playground  he  generally 
shunned,  “  preferring  to  wander  away  by 
himself  and  within  himself,  yet  always  com¬ 
panionable  and  pleasant,  ready  to  chat  with 
any  one  who  would  chat  with  him,  and  al¬ 
ways  well  liked  by  all  his  mates.  He  was 
very  observing  of  everything  about  him, 
making  quaint  remarks  and  philosophizing 
upon  it.” 

“  There  was  little  about  him  to  attract 
the  attention  of  persons  outside  of  his  own 
family,  and  his  life  at  home  was  usually 
withdrawn  from  the  agitations  of  society. 
But,  even  if  circumstances  had  been  differ¬ 
ent,  it  would  have  taken  much  to  make  any 
strong  impression  upon  his  invincible  quiet¬ 
ness.  To  say  of  him  that  he  was  mentally 
sluggish  at  this  time  would  probably  give  a 
wrong  impression  of  one  who  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  was  gentle,  sensitive,  and  easily  moved, 
and  whose  mind,  throughout  his  life,  was 
always  in  its  own  way  exercising  itself  upon 
some  problem  or  other.” 

As  early  as  his  fourteenth  year  indications 
appeared  of  the  direction  his  intellectual 
development  was  so  markedly  to  take.  One 
such  indication  of  a  striking  sort  is  found 


in  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  written 
from  Northampton  in  July,  1845,  which, 
after  a  few  introductory  commonplaces  re¬ 
specting  the  condition  of  the  weather  and 
the  family,  continues  as  follows,  the  extract 
being  verbatim  et  literatim : 

“  Theories. 

“  In  the  begining  God  existed  a  mind  like 
us  who  are  made  in  his  image  or  as  we  shall 
be  in  the  future  life  and  the  qualities  which 
characterise  us  and  are  finite  in  limit  charac¬ 
terised  him  and  were  infinite  in  limit  he 
created  the  earth  ages  before  man  with  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  now  in  existance  except 
may  be  a  few  1 

“  During  this  period  it  was  void  like  the 
comics2  at  present  and  afterward  when  it 
was  fully  formed  the  great  changes  were 
wrought  in  the  space  of  six  days.  It  was 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  was  set  perform¬ 
ing  its  permanent  and  eternal  work,  of 
nourishing  living  beings  of  giving  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  millions  upon  millions  times  mil¬ 
lions  of  minds.  The  pesent  world  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts  Animals  Vegitables 
&  Minerals  the  latter  being  but  the  raw  mar 
terials  the  others  transformations  of  min¬ 
erals  into  that  which  is  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  and  giving  enjoyment  to  living  minds 
Animals  and  Vegitables  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  performing  the  same 
office  in  different  ways  the  former  directly 
and  the  latter  indirectly  by  giving  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  animal.  Minerals  comprise  all 
solids  and  fluids  except  those  comprised 
by  the  other  two  and  are  of  infinite  dura¬ 
tion  vital  perishes  and  needs  renewal  this 
nature  produces.  It  is  known  that  a  graft 
from  and  old  tree  in  a  new  one  dies  of  old 
age  before  the  other  parts  the  potatoe  being 
but  the  root  dies  in  the  course  of  time  and 
new  is  raised  from  the  seed.  Nature  efects 
this  in  the  animal  by  the  sexes.  In  the 
vegitable  by  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
form.  In  the  vegitable  the  sexes  are  unite 
in  one  plant  with  some  exceptions  the  office 
of  the  female  is  to  give  the  seed  form  of  the 
male  to  give  it  youthfullness  otherwise  it 
would  die  of  old  age  as  soon  as  the  female. 

1  The  words  “  may  be”  are  inserted  with  a  caret, 
as  an  after  thought  of  qualification. 

2  Comets. 
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“  Thus  much  of  theory.  Please  give  your 
opinion.” 

This  is  the  thoughtful  letter  of  a  mani¬ 
festly  thoughtful  boy ;  truly  such  notwith¬ 
standing  its  blunders  of  syntax,  spelling  and 
punctuation,  which  are  to  be  charged,  reader, 
not  to  the  printer,  but  to  the  young  writer 
himself,  wffio  was  still  in  the  public  school. 
For  a  brief  “theory”  of  the  mysterious  uni¬ 
verse  it  is  not  a  bad  one. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  the  widow 
of  Hon.  Joseph  Lyman  of  Northampton, 
who  with  some  enthusiasm  of  faith  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  -  odd  boy  the  possible  father 
of  the  man,  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  go  to  college.  By  dint  of  a  few 
months  of  rather  tedious  work  at  Williston 
Seminary,  Easthampton,  he  managed  to 
equip  himself  for  examinations  at  Harvard, 
and  entered  there  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
though  not  without  some  conditions.  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  was  then  President  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Mrs.  Lyman  had  previously  inter¬ 
ceded  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  shy  young 
applicant  for  admission. 

Chauncey’s  four  years  in  college  were  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  his  childhood. 
Books  he  let  largely  alone,  yet  somehow  was 
usually  prepared  for  recitation.  “  It  grows 
more  and  more  surprising  to  us,”  says  Prof. 
Thayer,  who  knew  him  intimately  at  this 
time,  “to  see  how  little  he  read  and  how 
much  he  knew.” 

“  His  coming  was  always  welcome :  it 
was  like  the  coming  of  a  familiar  member 
of  one’s  family, — nay  rather  like  that  of 
some  pet  animal;  it  seemed  the  effect  of 
mere  gregarious  extinct.  He  had  generally, 
as  I  say,  little  or  nothing  to  say ;  he  appeared 
to  be  thinking  of  nothing ;  certainly,  he  was 
not  preoccupied  by  anything  that  called  for 
solitude  or  silence.  He  was  always  sympa¬ 
thetic,  ready  to  listen,  ready  to  talk,  ready 
for  an  impulse  in  any  direction.  He  was 
oddly  impersonal,  and  his  presence  was  as 
natural,  as  welcome,  as  little  marked  as  the 
sunlight  or  the  ah’.  When  strangers  came 
near  he  was  very  shy  and  silent,  but  among 
his  intimates  as  playful  as  a  child. 

“  *  *  *  I  was  in  the  same  division  with 
Chauncey,  ancl  was  often  a  witness  to  the 
poor  results  of  his  labors  in  these  depart¬ 


ments.  There  was  indeed  something  comic 
in  Chauncey’s  helplessness  and  distress  at  a 
Latin,  and  especially  a  Greek,  recitation. 
Small  had  been  the  work  of  preparation, 
and  even  disproportionately  small  was  the 
harvest.  He  could  neither  translate  nor 
pronounce  respectably.  But  in  mathematics 
he  was  easily  master,  and  so  in  the  physical 
sciences ;  while  in  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  he  was  always  good,  and  grew 
to  be  excellent.  His  themes  and  forensics 
also  were  good,  and  sometimes  of  unusual 
merit.” 

Reminiscences  of  him  at  this  period  by 
his  classmates  and  college  mates  abound. 
One  describes  him  as  “  alw’ays  studying, 
without  going  through  the  usual  forms  and 
appearances  of  it.”  Another  sayTs  :  “  The 
idea  of  seeing  too  much  of  Chauncey  Wright 
never  entered  the  head  of  anybody.”  An¬ 
other  :  “  I  rarely  knew  of  his  reading  a 
novel.”  Professor  Cary,  of  the  Theological 
School  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  who  was  his  class¬ 
mate,  describes  him  as  “not  inordinately 
ambitious,  not  self-seeking,  not  envious,  not 
suspicious,  not  critical  of  others’  faults,  not 
resentful  of  injuries,  not  one  against  whose 
rough  corners  his  friends  were  constantly 
jostling.”  Dr.  Cheever,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  who  was  a  near  neighbor 
in  Massachusetts  Hall,  says  :  “  Many  nights 
we  spent  listening  to  him  until  one  or  two 
in  the  morning.  We  planned  to  start  him 
by  invitation  or  skeptical  remarks  ;  and  he 
would  run  like  a  good  clock.”  Addison 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  adds :  “  What¬ 
ever  he  said  or  did,  it  seemed  but  the  sur¬ 
face  only  of  a  great  deep  beyond.” 

Chauncey  graduated  in  due  course  from 
Harvard,  ranking  as  the  twenty-seventh 
scholar  in  a  class  of  twenty-eight,  and  with 
a  reputation  for  remarkable  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments  which  his  subsequent  history 
greatly  enlarged. 

Of  that  history  the  outlines  are  singularly 
few  and  simple.  Immediately  upon  leaving 
college  he  became  a  computer  in  the  office 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  then  lately  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cambridge.  This  position  he  oc¬ 
cupied  till  1870,  the  salary  attached  to  it 
being  sufficient  for  his  modest  wants,  and  its 
duties  being  of  such  easy  accommodation  to 
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his  hand  as  to  leave  him  in  a  large  degree 
that  liberty  of  person  and  attention  which 
his  peculiar  habit  craved.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  had  now  and  then  a  private  pupil ; 
at  one  time  he  taught  in  Prof.  Agassiz’s 
school;  at  another,  subsequent  to  1870,  he 
was  both  an  instructor  and  a  lecturer  in  the 
college  ;  and  for  many  years  the  fruits  of  his 
researches  and  reflections  found  constant  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  columns  of  the  Nation  and  the 
pages  of  the  North  American  Review.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  “  Philosophical  Discussions,”  with 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
was  published  in  1877.  Until  1872  his  silent 
residence  in  Cambridge  was  unbroken,  save 
by  a  single  rapid  trip  to  Washington,  an  oc¬ 
casional  visit  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  vacation  rambles  in  New  England  ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1872  he  went  abroad  and 
made  a  pleasant  tour  through  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  as  far  as 
Paris.  This  was  the  sum  of  his  wanderings 
and  activities,  the  outward  statement  of 
which  can  consequently  be  made  in  a  few 
lines.  It  is  the  record  of  the  inner  man 
which  gives  substance  and  power  to  his  his¬ 
tory.  And  this  record  is  richly  supplied  in 
the  letters  which  form  the  staple  of  Prof. 
Thayer’s  volume. 

Mr.  Wright’s  letters  are  a  revival  of  the 
type  of  correspondence  which  “  we  read 
about.”  They  are  many  and  long.  Many 
of  them  are  abstruse  and  obscure.  Few  of 
them  have  interest  except  for  thoughtful 
people  who  are  fond  of  following  a  vigorous 
intellect  along  the  intricate  paths  of  pure 
speculation  ;  though  they  are  not  wanting 
in  touches  of  sentiment,  and  social  feeling, 
and  practical  wisdom,  and  picturesque  ex¬ 
pression  which  must  appeal  directly  to  any 
sensitive  heart.  Many  of  them  would  work 
over  into  excellent  articles  for  the  Nation 
even  now,  while  others  would  be  a  load  for 
the  stout  North  American.  And  yet  there  is 
not  one  which  has  not  its  strong  fascinations 
of  thought  and  language  for  every  person 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  and  competent  to 
weigh  the  great  problems  which  underlie  the 
mystery  of  being. 

The  letters  may  be  arranged  in  several 
groups  of  more  or  less  distinctness.  One  set 
are  addressed  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  now 


the  editor  of  the  Index,  who  was  then  just 
stepping  off  from  the  shore  into  the  stream, 
himself  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  quite 
equal  to  the  discussions  he  held  with  Mr. 
Wright  on  “  The  Philosophy  of  Space  and 
Time.”  Another  set  constitute  Mr.  Wright’s 
share  of  a  familiar  correspondence  with  the 
Lesleys,  a  family  with  which  he  long  had  inti¬ 
mate  and  delightful  associations.  Still  an¬ 
other  set  connects  Mr.  Wright  with  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  several  members 
of  his  household,  within  whose  cheery  pre¬ 
cincts  our  solitary  scholar  found  a  constant 
refuge— an  oasis  of  affection  and  sympathy 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert-like  expanse  of 
his  own  personal  experiences. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  affluent  correspondence  is  that  with  Mr. 
Darwin,  of  whom  Mr.  Wright  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  admirer,  and  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  his  Cambridge  disciple  by  an  arti- 
ticle  of  the  latter’s  on  “  The  Genesis  of  Spe¬ 
cies.”  “  Darwin,”  says  Prof.  Thayer,  “  was 
a  thinker  who  fairly  drew  from  him  an  un¬ 
bounded  homage ;  and  this  lasted  till  his 
death  ;  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  any  one 
with  such  ardor  of  praise.”  II is  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Darwin  began  in  June,  1871, 
and  ended  in  February,  1875,  being  enliv¬ 
ened  by  a  personal  acquaintance  formed 
during  his  v^sit  to  England  in  1872.  Mr. 
Wright  first  sent  Mr.  Darwin  revised  proofs 
of  his  article  on  “  The  Genesis  of  Species,” 
which  was  in  type  for  the  North  A  merican 
Review ;  it  being  substantially  a  review  of 
Mr.  Mivart’s  recent  work  upon  that  subject. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  greatly  struck  with  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  at  once  asked  leave  to  reprint  it  in 
England.  The  letters  which  followed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
scientific  points  with  which  Mr.  Darwin’s 
name  has  been  so  prominently  connected. 
One  of  Mr.  Wright’s,  which  is  especially 
and  curiously  entertaining,  embodies  a  care¬ 
fully  minute  statement  of  his  observations 
upon  the  gestures  of  the  head ;  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Darwin  replied  would  be  very  useful  to 
him  for  a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  Ex¬ 
pression.  The  general  tenor  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence  may  be  discerned  in  the  following 
passage  from  a  single  letter  by  Mr.  Wright: 

“Among  the  multitude  of  topics  in  my 
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head  last  summer,  one,  for  -which  I  had  no 
space  from  the  length  of  my  letter,  related 
to  a  class  of  questions  used  in  reflection, 
meditation,  and,  I  may  add,  continuous 
thought  or  speech  under  distracting  circum¬ 
stances.  To  some  of  these  questions  you 
refer  when  you  say,  ‘  Why  the  hand  should 
be  raised  to  the  mouth  or  face  in  deep 
thought  is  far  from  clear.’  I  came  to  this 
question  from  the  speculations  of  which  I 
wrote ;  and  I  hope — since  it  would  make 
this  letter  too  long  to  do  so  now — to  discuss 
it  with  you  some  other  time.  But  I  may 
state  here  one  general  conclusion  which  I 
had  reached.  The  service  on  which  many 
gestures  seem  to  be  founded  appears  to  be 
to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering, 
by  turning  it  to  something  upon  which  it 
can  be  kept,  and  from  which  it  can  as  read¬ 
ily  be  recovered.  This  prevents  its  wander¬ 
ing  too  far  into  the  swamp  of  vague,  uncon¬ 
trollable  feelings,  such  as  those  of  self-atten¬ 
tion,  'visceral  sensations,  and  the  reflexes 
from  involuntary  movements.  The  great 
sensibility  of  the  face,  especially  about  the 
mouth,  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  gesture 
to  which  you  especially  refer ;  and  even  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  forehead  ap¬ 
pears  to  relate  rather  to  vague  sensations  in 
it,  thus  controlled  by  the  hand,  than  to  any 
direct  effects  of  the  pressure  on  the  action  of 
the  brain.”  *  *  * 

A  few  other  brief  extracts  from  these  let¬ 
ters,  made  at  random  here  and  there,  will 
give  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  substance  and  flavor,  and  through  that 
of  the  breadth  and  range  of  their  author’s 
mind : 

To  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  : 

“  Religion  (subjective)  means  a  man’s  de¬ 
votion — the  complete  assent  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  his  will — to  any  object  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  have  a  right  to  his  entire 
service,  and  supreme  control  over  his  life. 
Religion  (objective)  means  the  object  or 
objects  whose  claims  to  this  supremacy  are 
acknowledged.  An  irreligious  man  is,  then, 
first,  one  who  acknowledges  no  supreme 
ends  or  objects ;  or,  secondly,  one  who, 
though  he  acknowledges,  does  not  habitu¬ 
ally  submit  his  will  to  such  a  power.” 


To  Miss  Catharine  L.  Howard  [of  Spring- 

field ]  : 

“  Your  question  is  one  in  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  :  ‘  Why  does  molasses  candy  grow  whiter 
from  our  working,  it?’  This  admits,  it 
seems  to  me,  both  of  a  poetical  and  a  scien¬ 
tific  answer.  After  the  manner  of  our 
countrymen  it  might  be  answered  by  ask¬ 
ing  other  questions.  AVhy  does  the  sea 
grow  white  when  the  winds  work  it  into 
foam  ?  Why  are  eggs  beaten  white  ?  Why 
is  snow  white  ?  or,  to  descend  to  bathos,  Why 
is  soap-suds  white  ? 

“  In  the  three  cases  where  fluids  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  sea,  the  eggs,  and  soap-suds, 
the  admixture  of  air  with  them  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  common  to  them  all.  Let  us  believe, 
then,  that  a  pure  aerial  spirit  enters  into  and 
purges  these  gross  fluids  of  their  dark  and 
evil  properties.  This  might  satisfy  the 
poetical  imagination  and  every  good  Chris¬ 
tian’s  conscience. 

“  But  the  skeptical,  scientific  understand¬ 
ing  demands  to  know  more  about  it.  *  * 
Molasses  candy,  therefore,  grows  whiter 
from  our  working  it,  because  the  working 
introduces  air  into  it,  and  thereby  increases 
the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  near  its 
exterior,  from  which  white  light  is  reflected 
without  the  loss,  by  absorption,  of  any  of  its 
constituents.” 

To  Miss  Grace  Norton  : 

“  I  have  just  tried  my  butterfly  nature  in 
search  of  summer  sweets.  I  spent  Friday 
night  at  Blue  Hill  with  the  Putnams.  On 
Saturday,  I  flitted  to  Portsmouth,  going  in 
the  evening  on  a  picnic,  up  with  the  tide, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  float¬ 
ing  after  tea,  down  the  tide  in  the  moon¬ 
light  very  romantically.  On  Sunday,  Mr. 
Emery  and  I  walked  or  crawled  to  York, 
visited  our  friends,  the  Brookses,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  absorbed  the  beauties  of  the  place 
by  sunset,  and  returned  by  moonlight, — a 
round  trip  afoot  of  more  than  twenty 
miles.” 

To  the  same : 

“  Much  of  the  sting  of  mere  animal  and 
inarticulate  grief  is  removed  by  the  form 
the  sorrow  takes  under  the  influence  of  re- 
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flection  and  the  calmer,  more  cheerful  emo¬ 
tions  which  grow  up  with  it.  Pure  love  and 
true  respect,  which  make  their  objects  as 
enduring  and  deathless  as  they  themselves 
are,  take  much  of  the  pain  away  from  grief. 
Them  objects  are  always  invisible,  whether 
in  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  they  suffer  no 
shock  except  from  deceit,  or  the  discovered 
unreality  of  those  objects,  or  from  spiritual 
death.  The  painful  shock  which  we  must, 
nevertheless,  feel  when  a  dearly  loved  friend 
is  cut  off  in  the  course  of  a  useful,  responsi¬ 
ble,  or  honorable  career, — which  we  do  not 
experience  when  the  work  of  a  life  is  finish¬ 
ed  before  the  life  itself  ends, — this  comes,  I 
am  convinced,  from  an  association  of  the 
instinctive  aversion  we  have  for  death,  with 
the  sympathies  we  feel  for  the  purposes,  the 
ambitions,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  and  de¬ 
voted  life.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
such  a  breach  in  nature  can  be  reconciled 
with  faith  in  benevolent  providence.  We 
cannot,  at  such  a  time,  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  can  replace  at  all  adequately  the 
lost  mother’s  love  and  care.  But  time 
and  reflection  dissolve  this  false  associa¬ 
tion  ;  not  by  that  animal  oblivion  which 
still  fears  and  shrinks  from  death,  but  by 
the  survival  and  immortality  of  the  real 
objects  of  pure  affection,— in  their  past  in¬ 
fluences,  in  then-  essential  worth,  and  in  a 
reverent  memory.” 

To  Miss  Jane  Norton  : 

“  Much  of  the  happiness,  the  tranquillity 
of  old  age  or  of  intellect,  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  quality  of  our  philosophy  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and,  as  you  say,  on  unlearning  much. 
The  child  thinks  of  heaven  as  a  show  or  a 
refectory.  Angels  afterward  people  it,  first 
strong  and  beautiful,  then  gracious  and  wise 
ones.  To  unite  all  these  heavens  in  middle 
life,  to  keep  the  zests  of  childhood  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  happiness  that  vigor  and 
beauty  and  sympathy  give  to  maturity,  and 
to  join  to  them  the  serenity  of  intellect,  is 
to  be  truly  happy  in  fortunate  circumstances, 
if  not  to  be  great.  Greatness  is,  however, 
too  often  anything  but  happiness,  though 
not  a  dull,  depressing  misery.  It  is  often  a 
tumult  in  which  the  heavens  are  at  w7ar 
with  each  other.” 


To  Mrs.  Lesley  : 

“For  five  hundred  years,  from  the  time 
when  old  AVillian  Occam  asserted  common 
sense  and  experience  against  the  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  subtilties  of  continental 
and  Celtic  schoolmen,  England  has  taken 
the  lead  in  every  great  revolution  in  thought 
and  practice,  even  down  to  Darwinism. 
Other  nations  have  done  much  in  carrying 
out  and  even  in  discovering  in  detail  the 
principles  of  practice  and  science ;  but 
whenever  a  great  victory  had  to  be  won  for 
progress,  and  principles  had  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  not  only  in  experience  but  against 
authority,  English  genius  has  done  it.  If 
this  be  attributed  to  English  freedom,  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing  ;  for  English  free¬ 
dom  was  the  product  of  English  genius  or 
common  sense,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  an  insu¬ 
lar  position.” 

To  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin: 

“  Whatever  the  ambition  or  energy  of 
purpose  in  the  woman  may  be,  she  cannot 
draw  on  her  resources  of  main  strength  at 
much  more  than  hah  the  rate  the  idlest  men 
ordinarily  do.  This  conclusion  is  founded, 
so  far  as  its  estimate  of  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  on  the  ultimate  physiological  meas¬ 
ure  of  expended  energy, — the  waste  of  the 
system, — and  especially  that  determined  by 
its  gaseous  exhalations  in  the  form  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  respiration,  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  oxygen  consumed,  which  is,  in  the 
average,  twice  as  great  in  the  adult  man  as 
in  the  female  (except  in  gestation)  during 
the  child-bearing  period.  This  looks  very 
like  a  natirral  check  put  on  the  ambition  of 
the  female,  and  a  compulsion  of  nature, benef¬ 
icent  on  the  whole,  which  assigns  her  to  her 
natural  functions,  however  vehemently  the 
individual’s  ambition  may  determine  other¬ 
wise,  or  rebel  against  their  lot.” 

To  Prof.  Lesley : 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  objection 
to  one  of  my  theological  arguments,  as  well 
as  for  your  expressions  of  approval.  The 
theological  arena  is  a  new  one  for  me  [a  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  article  of  his  on  “  Natural  The¬ 
ology  as  a  Positive  Science  ”  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  January  1865],  and  I 
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am  painfully  conscious  of  being  poorly 
aimed  for  its  contests.  The  study  of  exact 
sciences,  where  one  cannot  go  astray  with¬ 
out  falling  into  absurdity  and  incompre¬ 
hensibility,  is  not  so  good  a  discipline  as  is 
commonly  supposed  for  preparing  the  mind 
against  inaccuracies  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  matters  full  of  darkness  and  pit- 
falls.” 

To  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb : 

“  The  world  has  been  deceived  for  more 
than  sixteen  centuries  by  metaphors  in¬ 
vented  by  some  Alexandrian  Platonists 
speculating  on  the  nature  of  virtue.  Sects, 
schisms,  and  strifes  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quents  of  these  unfortunate  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  Roman  law.  While  every¬ 
body  recognizes  as  real  those  feelings  which 
we  describe  as  a  sense  of  moral  freedom 
and  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  few  attend 
to  the  metaphorical  character  of  the  names 
which  are  given  to  them.” 

To  Mr.  Francis  E.  Abbot: 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  Space  and  Time 
are  pure  hypotheses  posited  to  account  for 
the  relations  of  phenomena.  I  think  they 
are  really  cognized  as  ultimate  differences 
in  phenomena ;  but  the  continuities  of 
Space  and  Time  must  either  be  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  hypotheses,  or  else  I  think  we  must 
grant  your  position  of  a  faculty  above  sense 
and  understanding  capable  of  cognizing 
them.  As  hypotheses  and  as  the  only  hy¬ 
potheses  we  can  form  to  account  for  or  ra¬ 
tionalize  our  experiences,  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  truly  necessary  to  thought  and 
universal,  like  the  relations  on  which  they 
are  founded.” 

'  This  last  extract  brings  us  to  the  edge  of 
that  wide  and  deep  sea  of  pure  abstract 
speculation  in  whose  limitless  expanse  Mr. 
Wright  was  so  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
which  he  traverses  on  one  track  or  the 
other  in  so  many  of  these  letters.  In  this 
direction  we  will  follow  him  no  further,  not 
even  venturing  an  attempt  to  define  his 
philosophical  system,  further  than  it  has 
been  already  indicated. 

That  he  was  a  positivist  Wright  of  course 


confessed  and  denied  not ;  but  there  is  jus¬ 
tice  in  saying  of  him,  as  he  said  conjectu- 
rally  of  another,  that  he  was  “  religious  in 
spite  of  his  positivism.”  Certainly  a  sweet¬ 
er  and  more  lovable  character  is  seldom  re¬ 
vealed  in  literature  in  association  with  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts  so  great,  and  habits  of  life  so 
singular.  He  was  a  man  who,  tired  of  the 
forms  of  Christianity,  would  be  set  down  as 
an  infidel,  but  who  to  its  spirit  was  sincerely 
responsive.  “  The  light  in  him  was  so  jmre 
and  steady,”  says  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Ellis,  who 
had  known  him  from  boyhood,  “that  he 
seemed  to  me  all  unconsciously  to  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  One  True  Light,  and  his 
perfect  candor  and  sweetness  were  more  than 
what  we  call  natural.  *  *  *  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  heavens  which  seemed  closed  above 
him  on  earth  are  open  now,  and  that  being 
of  the  truth  he  hears  the  Teacher’s  voice.” 

Mr.  Wright’s  personal  appearance  w~as  in 
keeping  with  his  inner  strength.  Without 
being  handsome  it  was  striking.  He  was  a 
Joseph  Cook-looking  sort  of  man.  Reddish 
hair,  a  ruddy  face,  and  light  blue  eyes  pro¬ 
claimed  his  nervous,  sanguine  temperament. 
His  figure  was  of  good  height,  his  head  large 
and  well  formed,  and  his  countenance  gained 
in  expression  as  he  grew  in  years.  His 
presence  was  altogether  a  marked  one.  A 
predominant  trait  of  his  nature  was  shyness. 
Among  the  throng  he  moved  close-buttoned 
as  it  were ;  only  to  the  few  did  he  reveal 
himself,  and  then  always  with  utmost  mod¬ 
esty  and  self-suppression.  As  an  instance  of 
this  temper  it  is  mentioned  that,  attending 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  he  had  a  seat  near 
the  front,  and  was  always  in  it  until  the 
lecturer  happened  to  refer  to  him  in  a  very 
complimentary  manner  :  by  this  “  he  seemed 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  never  appeared  at 
the  lectures  again.”  His  hours  of  sleep  and 
exercise  were  exceedingly  irregular ;  he  was 
an  over-indulgent  smoker;  and  he  became 
addicted  to  an  intemperate  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants  ;  abuses  which  undeniably  strained 
his  physical  system,  and  probably  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  unnatural  abridgment  of  his 
years.  He  was  “  pure  as  a  woman  in  thought 
and  speech,”  and  some  of  his  freest  intel¬ 
lectual  friendships  were  with  women.  “  This 
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fact,”  observes  Prof.  Gurney,  “was  the 
strongest  of  testimonies,  were  testimony 
needed,  to  a  singular  rectitude  and  purity  of 
soul  in  Chauncey,  and  to  the  native  delicacy 
of  spirit  and  absence  of  all  personal  claims 
which  make  such  relations  cordial  and  easy. 
Like  the  friendship  of  children,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  inspired,  it  gives  a  certain  stamp  as  of 
sterling  quality  to  his  character.” 

The  chapter  of  estimate  contributed  by 
Prof.  Gurney  to  the  volume  which  has 
suggested  the  present  article,  forms  its  con¬ 
clusion,  and  as  a  summary  is  remarkable 
for  its  grasp,  acuteness,  and  interior  discern¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Gurney  found  in  Mr.  Wright 
a  most  striking  illustration  “  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  nutriment  that  an  original 
and  meditative  mind  may  draw  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  author.”  For  a  long  time  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  his  master,  to  whom  in  his 
early  days  his  relation  “  was  in  a  way  like 
that  of  a  devout  Christian  to  his  Bible.” 
He  was  also  a  careful  student  of  Whewell. 


The  theory  of  Evolution  as  at  first  present 
ed,  he  did  not  “  take  to,”  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  car¬ 
ried  conviction  to  his  mind.  From  1800 
dated  the  new  and  powerful  current  in  his 
intellectual  life ;  amounting  almost  to  a 
“  philosophical  conversion.”  Hamilton  he 
gradually  abandoned  for  Bain  and  Mill ; 
and  Mill  came  to  hold  the  ‘supreme  place, 
by  a  tie  which  “  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
to  the  end  of  Chauncey’s  life.” 

Such,  rapidly  examined  in  the  light  of  his 
letters  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  was  Chaun¬ 
cey  Wright ;  a  man  of  whom  more  will  be 
known  now  that  he  has  gone  from  us  tiian 
was  known  while  lie  was  with  us  ;  a  man  of 
great  originality  of  plan  and  eccentricity 
of  action  ;  whose  performance  has  much  for 
our  admiration  while  not  without  its  errors 
for  our  avoidance  ;  and  the  story  of  whose 
career  adds  some  charms  almost  of  romance 
to  the  substantial  values  of  biographic  fact. 

Edward  Abbott. 
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Barbara  was  not  a  very  large  girl,  and 
she  had  seen  only  a  little  of  the  world ;  but 
she  was  much  pleased  with  what  she  had 
seen,  and  was  always  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  new  and  strange.  All  the  first  years 
of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  there  she  had  been  kept 
most  of  the  time  in  the  house  with  her 
mother ;  for  the  children  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  neither  good  nor  pleasant.  But 
Barbara  did  not  think  it  was  stupid  to  stay 
in  the  house  so  much  ;  her  mother  talked 
to  her  a  great  deal  and  could  always  think 
of  something  for  her  to  play.  Mrs.  Snow 
sewed  all  day  except  when  she  was  working 
about  the  house,  and  sometimes  Barbara 
sewed  too — for  she  was  already  clever  with 
her  needle — and  sometimes  she  played  with 
her  doll.  Every  day  she  had  to  read  two  pages 
and  to  learn  a  spelling  lesson,  and  some¬ 
times  she  wrote  on  a  slate  “  Barbara  Snow,” 
“Barbara  Snow”  — a  whole  slate-full  of 
Barbara  Snows  in  queer  tumble-about  let¬ 


ters,  but  her  father  thought  she  would  make 
a  good  plain  writer  in  time.  He  used  to 
set  the  copies  on  the  slate  after  Barbara 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  sometimes  in  the 
morning  she  would  find,  “Will  you  take  a 
walk  to-night?”  and  would  copy  it  just  as 
carefully  as  she  could,  for  she  was  always 
delighted  when  she  could  have  a  walk  with 
her  father  and  mother.  Mr.  Snovy  was 
away  at  his  work  all  day,  and  I  believe  this 
was  the  only  thing  which  troubled  Barbara 
much — that  he  could  not  stay  at  home. 

One  night,  a  while  before  my  story  really 
begins,  he  had  come  home  looking  very 
much  pleased  about  something;  and  after 
supper  he  told  Mrs.  Snow  and  Barbara  that 
he  had  something  to  show  them.  Barbara 
could  not  think  what  it  was,  and  was  more 
and  more  puzzled,  while  they  first  walked 
some  distance  and  then  took  a  horse-car 
and  rode  a  long  way.  But  at  last  they 
stopped  at  the  pleasantest-looking  shady 
side  street,  and  Mr.  Snow  presently  stopped 
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again  before  a  small  gray  house,  unlocked 
the  front  door  and  asked  them  to  walk  in. 
It  was  a  little  house  and  the  trees  in  the 
street  shaded  it,  and  there  was  a  little  gar¬ 
den  at  the  back  with  a  tree  of  its  own,  and 
a  grape-vine  by  the  kitchen  window  and  a 
grass  plat,  and  there  was  a  seat  under  the 
tree.  Barbara’s  father  asked  if  they  really 
liked  the  house  after  they  had  seen  it  all, 
and  Barbara's  mother  said  it  was  the  nicest 
house  she  ever  saw  for  three  people  like 
themselves  ;  so  you  can  imagine  how  proud 
Mr.  Snow  was  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
bought  it  that  very  day  and  had  had  almost 
money  enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  he 
thought  they  could  save  enough  to  pay  the 
rest  by  the  last  of  the  summer. 

Barbara  and  her  mother  were  as  happy 
as  queens,  and  they  went  about  to  see  every¬ 
thing  again  and  to  look  into  each  of  the 
rooms.  Barbara  found  that  the  window  of 
hers  overlooked  the  little  garden  and  that 
she  could  put  her  hand  out  and  catch  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  At  last  they  had  to  lock 
the  door  and  come  away,  though  they  would 
have  liked  to  stay  much  longer.  Barbara 
thought  it  was  great  fun  to  have  a  ride  in 
the  horse-car  so  late  in  the  evening.  They 
kept  passing  other  cars  with  bright  red 
lights,  and  her  father  let  her  have  the 
money  to  pay  her  own  fare,  and  the  conduc¬ 
tor  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  little  girl,  and 
the  bells  on  the  horse-cars  sounded  like 
something  saying  Barbara’s  new  house — 
Barbara’s  new  house — Barbara’s  tree — Bar¬ 
bara’s  tree — all  the  way  home. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  they 
moved,  and  soon  it  seemed  to  Barbara  as  if 
she  had  always  lived  in  the  new  house.  It 
seemed  home-like  at  once  when  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  put  in  its  place ;  but  I  know  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  every 
day  Barbara  found  something  new.  Once 
it  was  a  ladies’  delight  in  bloom  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  another  day  some  scarlet-runner 
beans  which  her  mother  had  given  her  to 
plant,  came  up  long  before  she  expected 
them  ;  and  one  morning  a  woman  who  lived 
alone  in  the  next  house  but  one,  gave  her  a 
dear  gray  kitten.  Mrs.  Snow  was  very  busy 
all  the  first  week  getting  the  house  into 
good  order  and  Barbara  helped  her  when¬ 


ever  she  could,  and  learned  to  keep  her  own 
bit  of  a  room  as  neat  as  wax.  She  hemmed 
herself  a  little  duster  one  day ;  her  mother 
told  her  she  need  not  be  careful  about 
the  stitches,  and  she  never  enjoyed  sewing 
so  much.  It  was  too  bad  that  her  father 
could  only  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped,  and  he  was  as 
happy  as  they  and  whistled  and  sang  mer¬ 
rily  ;  and  he  put  up  shelves1  and  mended 
the  cellar  stairs  and  the  grape-vine  trellis, 
and  drove  nails  somewhere  or  other  until  it 
was  too  dark  to  see.  And  he  kept  saying 
that  Barbara  was  growing  rosy,  and  it  was 
worth  everything  to  all  of  them  to  live  in 
that  good  air.  He  was  so  glad  he  had 
bought  the  house,  and  a  man  felt  like  some¬ 
body  when  he  had  earned  a  house  of  his 
own  like  that. 

Barbara  could  go  out  doors  as  much  as 
she  chose,  for  the  streets  were  so  quiet ;  and 
she  used  to  like  to  walk  up  and  down  and  look 
at  the  other  houses.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  children  living  very  near  except  two 
or  three  little  babies.  Two  girls  and  a  boy 
used  to  go  by  every  day  to  and  from  school, 
and  Barbara  used  to  wish  they  would  stop 
and  say  something  to  her ;  she  was  very  shy 
with  other  children  and  would  not  have 
thought  of  speaking  to  them.  She  was  to  go 
to  school  herself  when  the  next  term  began 
in  September ;  she  dreaded  it,  but  Septem¬ 
ber  seemed  a  great  way  off,  so  she  did  not 
think  of  it  much. 

One  day  when  she  had  been  living  in  the 
new  house  about  three  weeks,  she  took  a 
longer  walk  than  usual  along  a  street  which 
she  had  never  followed  before,  and  she  came 
to  a  place  where  there  was  a  gate  across  the 
road.  She  walked  close  up  to  it,  and  could 
not  think  what  it  meant.  The  road  looked 
very  pleasant  beyond,  and  there  were  some 
teams  not  far  ahead  which  had  surely  got 
past  the  great  gate  somehow.  And  Barbara 
wondered  about  it  and  stood  still  watching 
until  a  woman  drove  up  in  a  rattling  wagon. 
She  seemed  in  a  great  hurry,  and  an  old 
man  came  out  of  the  little  red  house  at 
the  side  of  the  gate,  then  the  woman  gave 
him  some  money,  and  he  opened  the  gate 
and  she  went  through.  The  toll-keeper  was 
just  going  into  his  house  again  when  he 
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saw  Barbara.  “  Did  you  want  to  go  through, 
little  girl  ?  ”  said  he ;  and  our  friend  an¬ 
swered  sadly,  “  No,  sir ;  I  was  only  look¬ 
ing.”  And  then  with  great  bravery  she 
asked,  “  How  much  would  it  cost  ?  ” 

“Only  a  cent  for  you,  dear,”  said  the 
toll-keeper,  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  kind  old 
man.  “Perhaps  I  shall  go  in  some  day,” 
said  Barbara,  and  he  smiled  at  her  as  if  he 
should  be  as  glad  as  she  if  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  “  You  just  call  ‘  Gate  ’  if  you  don’t 
see  anybody,  for  these  warm  days  I  don’t 
sit  by  the  front  window.  I’m  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  deaf,  so  I  keep  the  gate  shut  this  time 
o’  day ;  there  are  plenty  will  run  toll  if  they 
get  the  chance,  but  I  don’t  keep  ’em  wait¬ 
ing  ;  ”  and  then  he  nodded  and  went  in. 

There  was  a  little  red  seat  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  and  Barbara  sat  down  there  and 
watched  the  people  who  drove  and  walked 
through  the  gate,  and  a  great  black  and 
white  cat  came  and  rubbed  against  her, 
and  once  a  hand-organ  man  came  and  played 
three  tunes,  and  the  toll-keeper  himself  came 
out  to  listen  to  him.  You  don’t  know  what 
a  good  time  Barbara  had  that  afternoon. 
She  was  gone  so  long  that  her  mother  was 
afraid  something  had  happened  to  her. 

And  after  this  she  thought  of  nothing  so 
much  as  this  toll-gate  and  the  pleasant  toll- 
gate  man  ;  and  she  went  there  three  or  four- 
times  to  sit  on  the  bench  by  the  house  and 
watch  the  people.  Her  father  told  her  all 
about  it ;  that  it  was  a  turnpike  road  and 
they  made  people  pay  who  went  that  way, 
because  it  took  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
keep  it  in  repair.  There  were  some  bridges 
farther  on.  Somehow  or  other  Barbara  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  much  pleasanter  the  other  side 
of  the  gate  than  it  was  on  the  side  she  lived, 
and  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she 
could  go  through  and  see  for  herself  what 
was  there.  In  all,  four  hand-organ  men 
had  gone  that  way  and  she  had  never  seen 
any  come  back,  and  there  were  not  nearly 
so  many  people  coming  out  from  this  beau¬ 
tiful  country  as  went  in  ;  but  you  see  that 
Barbara  was  there  always  in  the  afternoon, 
when  people  were  all  coming  out  from  town. 

When  the  gate  was  swung  wide  open  she 
could  see  some  gardens,  and  there  were 
children  playing  about  and  shouting  and 


calling  to  each  other.  And  one  hot  after¬ 
noon  a  breeze  came  through  and  over  the 
gate  as  if  it  were  very  cool  and  comfortable 
beyond.  By  little  and  little,  Barbara  made 
up  her  mind  that  everything  pleasant  was 
to  be  found  the  other  side  of  the  toll-gate, 
and  that  she  should  never  be  quite  satisfied 
until  she  could  see  that  part  of  the  world 
about  which  she  thought  so  much  by  day 
and  sometimes  dreamed  at  night. 

One  day  she  had  been  to  do  an  errand  for 
her  mother,  and  she  saw  a  bit  of  money  on 
the  ground  which  proved  to  be  a  silver 
three-cent  piece.  Barbara  looked  up  the 
street  and  down,  but  could  not  see  anybody, 
so  she  held  it  tight  and  went  home  as  fast 
as  she  could  run. 

“  I  suppose  you  can  have  it,”  said  her 
mother  ;  “  it  is  not  much,  and  if  we  hear  of 
the  owner  I  will  pay  it  back.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  could  find  the  owner,  there  are  so 
many  people  passing  back  and  forth  all 
day.” 

“  I  hope  it  did  not  belong  to  a  little  girl,” 
said  Barbara  gravely,  “  for  she  will  be  so 
sorry  about  it.  Can  I  spend  it  all  at  once  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  asked  her  mother  smilinsr. 

“  To  go  through  the  toll-gate  with  one 
cent,  and  to  come  back  with  one  cent,  and 
to  spend  the  other  in  there.  I  would  truly 
be  back  before  it  was  late.  Oh  please, 
mother !  ” 

Little  Barbara  was  in  real  earnest  about 
her  plan,  and  her  mother  smiled  the  more. 
“What  a  funny  girl  you  are,”  said  she. 
“  I  wonder  why  you  care  about  doing  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  so  pleasant  there,”  said  Barbara. 
“  I  wish  I  could  go.”  And  so  Mrs.  Snow 
said  she  might,  but  she  must  not  wander 
too  far  and  must  keep  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  all  the  way  and  not  trouble  any¬ 
body. 

So  that  very  afternoon  Barbara  brushed 
her  hair  smooth  and  put  on  her  best  dress 
and  the  hat  she  wore  to  church,  and  kissed 
her  mother  good-bye  as  if  she  were  going 
on  a  long  journey.  Indeed  she  felt  as  if  she 
were,  and  her  heart  failed  her  for  a  minute 
as  she  went  back  to  see  if  there  was  any  milk 
in  the  kitten’s  saucer,  but  she  would  not 
have  given  up  going  for  all  the  world  and 
went  away  bravely  down  the  street.  The 
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neighbor  who  had  given  her  the  kitten  had 
come  to  see  Mrs.  Snow,  and  they  were  sew¬ 
ing  together. 

‘4  What  an  old-fashioned  little  thing  she 
is,”  said  this  neighbor  as  they  watched  our 
friend  go  away.  “  I  asked  her  yesterday  if 
ever  she  wasn’t  lonesome  without  any  mates 
to  play  with,  but  she  said  she  told  herself 
stories  when  she  was  lonesome.  She’s  as 
good  as  gold,  I  can  see  that,  and  as  neat  as 
a  nun.” 

“Yes,”  said  Barbara’s  mother,  leaning 
out  of  the  window  to  see  her  again  before 
she  turned  the  corner,  “  she  makes  no  trou¬ 
ble  at  all  for  a  child.” 

Barbara  hurried,  she  was  so  anxious  to  get 
to  the  gate,  and  the  old  toll-keeper  looked 
surprised  and  pleased  when  she  came  up  to 
his  window  and  reached  up  her  hand  with 
the  three-cent  piece.  “  I’m  going  through 
to-day,  sir,”  said  she,  and  the  old  man  nod¬ 
ded  as  he  gave  her  the  two  cents  in  change. 
“  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  time,  my 
dear,”  said  he  kindly ;  then  Barbara  took 
two  or  three  of  her  short  steps,  and  was 
fairly  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate. 

It  was  a  little  strange  that  the  street  and 
the  houses  and  the  people  were  after  all 
very  much  like  those  she  had  always  seen. 
It  was  very  pleasant,  but  it  was  not  so  dif¬ 
ferent  as  she  had  expected  it  would  be, 
though  there  were  fewer  houses  and  a  great 
many  more  fields  ;  and  she  picked  some 
flowers  that  were  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  these  were  worth  coming  for  ;  she 
had  thought  there  would  be  some  flowers. 
Once  some  ladies  drove  by  in  a  pretty  low 
carriage,  and  they  smiled  at  Barbara,  who 
was  standing  there  just  then  and  who 
smiled  at  them,  but  they  did  not  know  she 
was  a  little  girl  who  had  half  hoped  to 
find  fairy-land  and  all  the  beautiful  things 
she  knew  about,  on  that  side  of  the  toll- 
gate. 

Barbara  could  not  help  growing  sorry ;  it 
had  been  better  to  think  all  those  treasures 
were  there  and  not  to  go  through  the  gate, 
than  it  was  to  be  here  and  find  everything 
so  much  like  what  she  had  seen  before. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  place  to  spend  her 
cent,  and  it  would  have  been  very  hard  if 
she  had  not  had  the  flowers. 


But  by  and  by,  when  she  had  walked  out 
into  the  country  a  long  way,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  she  came  to  a  small  house  with  rose¬ 
bushes  all  in  bloom  round  it,  and  vines 
growing  on  strings  that  were  fastened  to 
the  low  eaves ;  morning-glories  and  scarlet 
runners;  and  such  a  pretty  cat  sat  in  the 
doorway,  so  Barbara  stopped  to  speak  to 
her.  Just  then  a  little  woman  came  to  the 
door,  and  when  she  saw  our  friend  she  said  : 
“  Don’t  you  want  to  come  in  and  see  the 
pussy  ?  ”  So  Barbara  went  in. 

“  Whose  little  girl  are  you  ?  ”  and  Barbara 
told  her.  Then  the  old  woman  asked  if  she 
had  been  sent  on  an  errand,  and  Barbara 
told  her  about  wanting  to  see  what  was  be¬ 
yond  the  toll-gate.  That  her  mother  knew, 
and  she  might  go  as  far  as  she  liked,  only 
not  across  the  street  for  fear  of  the  car¬ 
riages.” 

“  You  have  walked  a  good  way,”  said  the 
new  friend.  “  I  think  you  had  better  come 
in  to  see  me  a  little  while,  and  play  with 
the  cat;  perhaps  I  can  find  something  else 
to  show  you.” 

Barbara  was  really  getting  tired,  and  she 
was  glad  to  put  her  hand  into  the  old  lady’s, 
and  go  into  the  house  with  her,  for  she  seemed 
so  kind  ;  and  in  the  room  at  the  right  of  the 
door  what  should  she  see  but  another  old 
woman  who  looked  exactly  like  the  first,  and 
Barbara  looked  first  at  one  and  then  the 
other,  with  great  wonder. 

“  Why,  you’re  just  alike  !  ”  said  she,  while 
they  both  laughed. 

“We  are  twin  sisters,”  said  the  first  one 
she  had  seen,  “  and  this  is  Miss  Bhody 
Brown  and  I  am  Miss  Buthy.” 

Barbara  looked  at  them  very  hard,  and 
saw  that  one  had  a  black  bcw  on  her  cap 
and  the  other  a  green  one,  and  cue  had  a 
rounder  face.  This  was  Miss  Bhody,  and 
she  told  her  sister  to  fetch  the  kittens  while 
she  briskly  went  into  the  next  room  and 
came  back  with  a  little  chair  just  large 
enough  for  Barbara.  The  kittens  and  the 
old  cat  played  together  with  some  spools, 
and  the  old  sisters  and  their  little  visitor 
watched  them,  and  laughed  a  good  deal  at 
their  frolics.  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot  tell 
you  all  about  this  afternoon,  for  Barbara 
got  rested  and  had  such  a  pleasant  time. 
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She  told  Miss  Ruthy  and  Miss  Rhody  about  she  was  lifted  to  the  high  wagon-seat  and 
hei  father  and  mother  and  the  new  house,  drove  away  in  state.  It  was  growing  late 
and  it  was  so  strange  to  think  they  knew  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight  was  grow- 
the  old  toll-gate  man  very  well.  She  picked  ing  yellow,  and  the  birds  were  flying  about ; 
up  their  balls  of  yarn  whenever  they  dropped  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and  of  the  people 
them,  and  they  said  to  each  other  afterward  they  met  W'ere  very  long  on  the  turnpike 
how  thoughtful  and  good  she  was  for  such  a  road.  Barbara’s  flowers  had  wilted,  but 
little  thing,  and  so  well-mannered.  And  she  had  them  still,  and  the  old  ladies  had 
they  gave  her  a  picture  of  a  boy  with  a  dog,  picked  some  bright  red  roses  for  her,  and 
and  showed  her  a  great  many  other  pictures,  she  kept  taking  a  sniff  of  these  every  little 
beside  a  large  box  full  of  shells  which  their  while,  because  they  were  so  sweet.  The 
brother  had  brought  home  from  sea  a  great  man  was  very  kind ;  he  told  her  that 
many  years  before,  and  these  Barbara  would  he  had  a  little  girl  at  home  who  went  to  ride 
have  liked  to  play  with  for  hours.  with  him  in  that  very  wagon  almost  every 

.  at  ^as*i  ^Rss  Ruthy,  ^ie  black-bowed  day.  He  stopped  just  be'fore  you  came  to 
sister,  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  toll-gate,  and  he  took  Barbara  out  care- 
when  she  came  back  she  asked  them  to  fully  and  gave  her  two  cents,  so  she  could 
come  out  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  there  was  a  come  that  way  again  some  day,  which  was 
little  round  table  spread  with  a  feast  for  certainly  very  kind. 

Barbara.  There  was  a  China  mug  with  a  And  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  deal  had  hap- 
lose  on  it,  full  of  milk,  and  a  plate  of  gin-  pened  since  she  had  seen  the  old  toll-keeper 
gerbread  cakes  cut  in  ever  so  many  differ-  before.  He  knew  her  at  once,  and  looked  glad 
ent  shapes— a  star  and  a  heart  and  a  leaf  to  see  her,  and  asked  ljer  if  she  would  not  like 
and  a  cat;  and  there  was  a  crisp  turnover  to  be  clerk  of  the  toll-gate,  and  if  she  would 
with  a  crinkly  edge.  not  come  to  see  pim  soon.  jpe  tooj.  tlie 

Barbara  did  not  know  what  to  say,  it  was  cent  she  gave  him,  but  when  he  had  done 

such  a  surprise  to  her.  She  shyly  sat  down  talking  he  took  another  cent  out  of  his  own 
,m  t!le  chau'  which  Miss  Ruthy  had  pocket  and  gave  it  to  her  for  a  present.  So 
placed  for  her,  and  she  wished  her  mother  Barbara  went  home  both  rich  and  happy, 
knew  what  a  good  time  she  was  having.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  tell  her  mother; 
She  was  really  very  hungry,  and  everything  and  do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Snow  had 
was  so  good,  while  the  old  sisters  smiled  at  known  the  two  old  sisters  herself,  years  a^o, 
each  other  and  were  so  pleased,  and  Miss  before  she  was  married,  and  she”  said  she 
hody  said  two  01  thiee  times  that  she  must  go  to  see  them  very  soon.  She  and 
t  ought  when  she  was  making  that  turnover  Barbara  had  such  a  pleasant  walk  together 
that  it  was  a  pity  some  little  girl  couldn’t  that  day,  I  know  you  would  like  to  hear 

aJe  l^‘  about  it  if  I  could  only  stop  to  tell  you ;  and 

It  would  have  been  very  sad  to  say  good-bye  how  Barbara  had  made  each  of  the  old 
if  they  had  not  told  Barbara  so  many  times  ladies  a  spool-bag;  a  black  silk  one  and  a 
that  she  must  come  and  see  them  whenever  green  silk  one  like  the  bows  on  their  caps, 
she  could  and  that  sometime  she  must  come  And  Barbara  often  went  to  see  the  toll- 
and  stay  all  day,  if  her  mother  was  willing,  keeper,  and  though  now  she  had  been 
Miss  Ruthy  meant  to  walk  part  way  home  through  the  gate,  and  could  not  make  up 
with  our  friend,  but  just  as  she  was  getting  any  more  stories  about  what  was  there,  she 
her  bonnet  a  man  stopped  at  the  door  with  could  make  up  stories  about  other  things, 
a  wagon,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  busi-  She  spent  so  many  pleasant  days  that  sum- 
ness  the  sisters  asked  him  if  he  could  take  a  mer  beyond  the  toll-gate,  and' she  thought 
little  passenger  as  far  as  he  went?  And  pres-  everybody  there  tried  to  make  you  have  a 
ently,  after  Barbara  had  kissed  both  her  good  time. 

kind  fiiends  good-bye,  and  had  patted  the  cat  “  I  hope  you  will  always  be  a  good  girl,” 
and  each  of  hei  kittens,  and  had  put  one  of  her  mother  said  sometimes,  “for  then  you 
each  kind  of  the  cookies  into  her  pocket,  will  be  happy  wherever  you  are.”  But  Bar- 
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bara  always  says  she  thinks  it  is  a  great 
deal  pleasanter  living  in  the  new  house  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  city. 

So  we  will  say  good-bye  to  her  and  give 
her  many  good  wishes,  dear  little  dreaming 
Barbara !  for  we  hope  all  the  gates  she  opens 
may  be  on  the  way  to  something  better  and 
happier.  It  costs  something  to  go  through ; 


but  never  mind,  for  though  Barbara  could 
not  tell  herself  stories  any  longer  and  had 
to  pay  a  cent,  did  not  she  find  the  wild 
flowers  and  the  kind  old  friends,  the  little 
feast  spread  on  the  round  table,  and  the 
man  who  brought  her  part  way  home  when 
she  was  tired,  not  to  speak  of  the  roses,  the 
shells  and  the  cats  ?  Sarah  0.  Jewett. 


A  POET  WE  MIGHT  HAVE  HAD. 


Considered  purely  as  an  economical  ques¬ 
tion,  it  would  probably  be  better  for  any 
country  if  its  wars  could  be  fought  by  its 
old  or  middle-aged  men,  and  its  young  men 
and  boys  be  left  for  the  work  of  recupera¬ 
tion.  War  is  a  terrible  evil  and  a  sickening 
experience,  in  any  case ;  but  its  cost  is  by 
no  means  told  when  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
summed  up  arithmetically.  For  it  has  not 
taken  those  who  could  best  be  spared,  nor 
those  who  could  best  spare  themselves.  The 
youngest,  the  strongest,  the  bravest,  the 
most  hopeful,  the  most  enthusiastic, — these 
are  gathered  into  an  army ;  and  it  is  the 
very  flower  of  these  who  do  its  hardest  work 
and  lead  the  way  to  its  deadliest  perils. 
Nor  will  individual  bravery  or  skill  in  any 
way  reduce  the  chances  of  destruction,  as  to 
some  extent  they  did  before  the  age  of  fire¬ 
arms.  Those  who  would  accomplish  most 
if  they  survived,  are  the  surest  to  fall. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  as  a  cause  for 
surprise,  that  the  civil  war  of  1861-5  pro¬ 
duced  so  little  good  literature.  In  its  vast 
operations  and  varied  territory,  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  in  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  struggle  and  its  relations  to  current  his¬ 
tory,  nothing  could  have  been  grander  or 
more  romantic.  For  history,  poetry,  and 
fiction  it  furnished  endless  themes  ;  and  in 
that  young  manhood  of*  the  nation  there 
should  have  been  a  fair  proportion  of  literary 
genius,  which,  seeing  and  participating  in 
that  grand  drama,  might  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  its  appropriate  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  permanent  literature.  This  we 
have  looked  for  in  vain,  because  these  were 
among  the  men  who  never  returned  from 


those  bloody  fields  and  squalid  hospitals  and 
murderous  prison-pens.  Theodore  Winthrop 
fell  at  Great  Bethel,  Gen  Lytle  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  Fitz-James  O’Brien  in  a  skirmish  ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  of  less  note,  but 
equally  promising,  were  lost  to  us  in  those 
terrible  campaigns  ? 

I  know  of  one,  and  it  was  his  story  that 
suggested  these  paragraphs.  Possibly  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  has  enhanced  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  few  poems  which  he  left ;  but  as 
I  re-read  them  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years, 
they  impress  me  more  strongly  than  ever 
with  the  idea  that  their  author  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  poet,  who  might  have  done  noble 
things  in  verse. 

What  could  more  prettily  set  forth  a 
simple  character,  or  more  vividly  recall  the 
scenes  in  our  streets  in  those  days  when  the 
nation  rose  to  its  grandest  heroism,  than  the 
following  lyric,  scratched  down  in  his  note¬ 
book  by  a  young  stone-cutter,  who  had 
looked  up  from  his  work  to  see  two  or  thre6 
regiments  marching  away  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  who  w7as  now  waiting  at  the 
recruiting  station  for  orders  to  come  to  his 
own? 

MY  BEAU. 

Oh,  I  am  dinned  with  roiling  drums 
And  oft-repeated  elieers, 

And  tired  with  marching  ’mid  the  throng 
Beside  the  Volunteers! 

For  all  day  long  my  heart  and  eyes 
Went  with'  the  fcyremost  row, 

Where,  handsomest  among  them  all, 

I  saw  my  darling  Beau. 

The  tears  were  on  my  cheeks  unchecked 
Throughout  this  woful  day; 

I  did  not  heed  the  people's  looks, 

I  cared  not  what  they’d  say; 
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For  why  should  I  disguise  my  grief, 

Or  strive  to  hide  the  woe 
That  bursts  unbidden  at  the  thought 
Of  parting  with  my  Beau? 

You  surely  must  have  noticed, 

As  the  ranks  went  marching  by, 

That  tall  young  fellow  in  the  front, 

With  such  a  bright  blue  eye. 

I  know  a  dozen  hearts  that  ached 
This  day  to  see  him  go; 

But  I  alone  among  them  all 
Could  claim  him  as  a  beau. 

He  was  the  only  beau  I  had : 

Of  all  the  lads,  but  he 
Seemed  ever  to  have  cared  to  win, 

Or  thought  of  loving  me. 

But  had  a  thousand  sought  my  hand, 

Howe’er  so  rich,  I’d  throw 
The  greed  of  gold  from  out  my  heart, 

And  give  it  to  my  Beau. 

Yon  starlit  flag  is  dear  to  me, 

Because  beneath  its  shade, 

To  fight  for  what  we  all  believe 
Is  right,  he  stands  arrayed. 

Though  were  he  on  the  other  side, 

The  Sta.rs  and  Bars,  I  know, 

Would  be  as  dear  as  Stripes  and  Stars, 

While  floating  o’er  my  Beau. 

A  victory  would  be  death  to  me, 

Were  he  among  the  slain; 

I  care  not  who  shall  win  the  fight, 

So  he  comes  back  again ; 

Nor  to  which  side  the  bloody  tide 
Of  war  shall  ebb  or  flow, 

If  it  but  brings  me  home  unwrecked 
That  man-of-war,  my  Beau. 

I  think  the  following  was  written  in  camp 
near  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  October,  1862.  I 
am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  it  contains 
the  best  lyric  line  in  our  language : 

REVEILLE. 

The  morning  is  cheery,  my  boys,  arouse! 

The  dew  shines  bright  on  the  chestnut  boughs, 

And  the  sleepy  mist  on  the  river  lies, 

Though  the  east  is  flushing  with  crimson  dyes. 
Awake!  awake!  awake! 

O’er  Hold  and  wood  and  brake, 

With  glories  newly  born, 

Comes  on  the  blushing  morn. 

Awake!  awake! 

You  have  dreamed  of  your  homes  and  friends  all  night; 
You  have  basked  in  your  sweethearts’  smiles  so  bright ; 

Come,  part  with  them  all  for  a  while  again, _ 

Be  lovers  in  dreams ;  when  awake,  he  men. 

Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out! 

You  have  dreamed  full  long,  I  know. 
Turn  out !  turn  out !  turn  out ! 

The  east  is  all  aglow. 

Turn  out!  turn  out! 


From  every  valley  and  hill  there  come 
The  clamoring  voices  of  fife  and  drum ; 

And  out  in  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air 
The  soldiers  are  swarming  everywhere. 

Fall  in !  fall  in !  fall  in ! 

Every  man  in  his  place. 

Fall  in!  fall  in!  fad  in! 

Each  with  a  cheerful  face. 

Fall  in !  fall  in ! 

A  poem  suggested  by  a  photograph,  which 
he  wrote  currente  calamo  in  a  letter,  shows  a 
touch  of  that  rarest  of  all  literary  gifts,  the 
power  to  blend  humor  and  pathos. 

THE  BEAUTY. 

Be  it  my  most  pleasing  duty 
To  describe  a  little  beauty; 

Though  I  never  saw  her  face 
But  within  a  picture  case. 

’T  would  look  better  in  a  bonnet, 

With  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  it, 

And  a  living  smile  to  sun  it. 

But  even  round  that  picture-cover 
Love  and  Memory  ever  hover. 

Like  the  bees  round  tops  of  clover. 

It  is  the  daguerreo-type 

Of  all  that’s  rich  and  rare  and  ripe! 

Let  me  count  the  rosary 

Of  her  charms,  and  bend  the  knee 

Of  unpretending  poesy 

Before  the  leather-covered  shrine 

Of  this  patron  saint  of  thine, 

Who,  combining  every  grace, 

Reigns  a  female  Bonny-face: 

Hair  in  deep,  dark  currents  flowing, 

Whose  smooth  waves  with  light  are  glowing ! 

As  in  countless  drifts  and  whorls 
It  breaks  upon  her  neck  in  curls. 

Flashing  eyes,  with  azure  tinged, 

Jetty  arched,  and  silken  fringed; 

Blest  he’ll  be  whom  their  warm  glances 
Coax  along  to  love’s  advances; 

Happy  he  who  shall  behold 
Love’s  first  buds  in  them  unfold. 

Her  dainty  nose  I’ll  not  define 
As  either  Greek  or  aquiline, 

Nor  it  with  ostentation  call 
“The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  ” — 

But  all  their  beauties  blent  in  one 
Could  only  match  this  paragon ; 

For  in  it  mingle  all  the  graces 
Seen  in  those  of  classic  faces. 

Cheeks  on  which,  though  peace  reposes. 

War  again  the  jealous  roses. 

A  dainty  mouth  enwreathed  with  smiles, 

But  free  from  all  coquettish  wiles, 

Whose  curved  lips,  vermilion  liued, 

Are  love’s  own  sweet  similitude; 

While  through  them  oft  are  seen  beneath 
Flashing  pearl-enameled  teeth. 

Throat  that  like  a  marble  column, 

Curtained  by  her  tresses’  volume, 

Stands  revealed  as  in  a  niche, 

Splendidly  adorned  and  rich, 
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Moulded  to  artistic  lines, 

And  polished  till  it  fairly  shines. 

There  you  see,  all  rare  and  bright, 

A  face  of  which  X  dream  at  night. 

If  her  charms  I’ve  rightly  told, 

*T  is  an  angel  you  behold. 

Who  will  win  and  wear  the  beauty? 

Some  old  fellow,  grim  and  sooty. 

You  smile,  and  doubtless  think  it  funny; 

Let  me  add,  he’ll  have  the  money — 

A  sour  and  mouldy  hard  old  crust, 

Bound  whom  dame  Fortune  drifts  her  dust — 
Some  brute,  who  may  abuse  and  thump  her. 

Or  some  sleek  young  counter-jumper — 

A  shrewd,  adulterating  grocer, — 

Methinks  I  hear  you  mutter  “No,  sir!  ” 

Ah!  my  boy,  you  should  know  better; 

One  of  them  is  sure  to  get  her. 

Depend  upon  it,  she’ll  be  won 
By  Jones,  or  Brown,  or  Bobinson. 

If  she  fishes  for  a  mate 

With  youth  and  beauty  as  her  bait, 

The  chances  are,  sbe’ll  catch  a  Tartar, 

And  die  a  matrimonial  martyr; 

Or,  after  years  of  angling,  marry 
Tom— ay,  even  Dick  or  Harry! 

If  her  heart  is  not  as  true 
As  her  features  fair  to  view, 

For  you  to  strive  to  rival  Mammon 
Is  worse,  my  friend,  far  worse  than  gammon. 

M  ost  beauties  are,  you  should  consider, 

Knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Every  one  has  some  sweet  face 
Prisoned  in  a  picture  case, 

Or  by  memory’s  magic  art 
Photographed  upon  the  heart; 

And  we  all,  in  gloomy  days, 

Steal  apart  and  on  them  gaze. 

Some  bring  thoughts  of  hope  and  gladness. 

Some  of  by -gone  days  and  sadness; 

As  old  eyes,  by  longing  kindled, 

Fondly  to  past  pleasures  travel, 

And  weird  fingers,  lean  and  dwindled, 

All  their  web  of  life  unravel, 

For  the  threads  of  golden  sheen 
That  far  apart  are  dimly  seen. 

As  an  instance  of  the  perversity  with 
which  events  refuse  to  fulfill  the  auguries  of 
the  poet,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  instead  of  rushing 
upon  any  of  the  fates  so  lugubriously  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  verses,  entered  a  convent! 
And  as  plain  history  has  been  so  often  called 
to  the  support  of  poesy,  I  may  also  say,  in 
justification  of  the  praises  of  her  charms, 
that  when  she  took  the  cars  for  the  city  of 
the  convent  she  was  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  thirteen  ardent  admirers ! 

A  fragment  entitled  “  Memory  and  Hope  ” 
begins-; 


Back  through  the  mist  and  film  of  years, 
Through  a  cloud  of  blinding  tears, 

O’er  a  file  of  silent  biers, 

We  look  with  sighs, 

And  see,  ranged  ou  Memory’s  shrine, 

Lights  of  love  and  pleasure  shine, 

With  the  lustre  of  red  wine 
And  brilliant  eyes. 

In  a  poem  entitled  “  Twice  at  a  Grave,” 
he  makes  a  picture  of  an  autumnal  land¬ 
scape  by  three  stanzas  of  the  simplest  kind 
of  description  : 

The  sunlight  danced  among  the  trees, 

The  mellow  sunlight  of  the  fall, 

As,  shaken  by  a  chilling  breeze, 

The  brown  leaves  eddied  o’er  the  wall, — 
Unclasped  their  palsied  hands  for  ease, 

And  circled  o’er  the  graveyard  wall. 

The  leaves  from  stunted  oaks,  blood  red, 

The  golden  yellow  maple  leaves, 

Before  pursuing  west  winds  sped 
For  refuge  ’mong  the  rising  graves; 

They  drifted  o’er  the  sod-clollied  dead, 

In  heaps  between  the  turfy  waves. 

Before  me  lay  a  lonely  mound, 

On  which  the  grass  was  freshly  grown, 

And  at  whose  head,  with  sunlight  crowned, 
Bose  up  a  ghostly  marble  stone, — 

A  slab  on  whose  pale  face  profound 
Her  name  and  age  distinctly  shone. 

Here  is  a  complete  ballad,  of  the  old 
fashion ; 

There  is  a  green  wood  where  the  river  runs  darkly, 
Under  the  branches  that  shadow  its  tide, 

And  the  unsunned  wave’s  rolling  above  a  fair  maiden, 
Around  whom  are  clinging  the  robes  of  a  bride. 

Deep  in  its  bosom  her  white  form  is  lying, 

And  round  it  is  drifting  the  soft  yellow  sand, 

While  her  golden  hair  loose  to  the  current  is  flying, 
Waved  by  the  water-sprite’s  tremulous  hand. 

Through  the  pulses  of  Nature  a  death-beat  is  throb¬ 
bing. 

Each  tree,  like  a  pall,  o’er  the  wave  flings  its  shade, 
And  from  the  far  meadow  the  wind  comes  in  sob¬ 
bing, 

Aimlessly  down  through  the  sorrowing  glade. 

Yet  the  gloom  has  not  spread  where  yon  castle  is 
shining 

So  bright  in  the  sunlight  that  whitens  its  wall ; 
There  guests  are  assembling,  feasts  spreading,  wreaths 
twining ; 

But  soon  must  it  come  like  a  blight  over  all. 

’Twill  sadden  the  music  the  joy-bells  are  ringing, 
’Twill  wither  the  garlands  the  peasant  maids  twine, 
’Twill  hush  the  glad  songs  that  the  minstrels  are 
singing, 

'Twill  dim  those  bright  eyes  that  the  jewels  out¬ 
shine. 
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Now  all  are  assembled,  and  gay  plumes  are  dancing, 

Music  and  laughter  float  over  the  throng, 

White  necks  gleam  with  diamonds,  and  dark  eyes  are 
glancing — 

Why  lingers  the  bride  in  her  chamber  so  long? 

X’roud  bridegroom,  stern  sire,  blithe  guests,  she  lies 
sleeping 

In  yonder  green  wood,  ’neath  the  cold  wave,  to-day ! 
Be  your  pride  and  your  anger  and  mirth  turned  to 
weeping; 

For  well  is  her  vow  kept  with  one  far  away. 

Besides  these  and  other  short  poems,  he 
left  a  story  in  verse,  of  about  one  thousand 
lines.  It  has  a  strong,  tragic  plot,  and 
many  powerful  passages,  though  it  is  uneven 
in  execution. 

The  author  of  these  poems  from  which  I 
have  quoted  was  Michael  O’Connor,  who 
was  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1837. 
His  educational  advantages  were  comprised 
in  the  common  school  and  access  to  public 
libraries.  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to  a 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  in  various  places 
till  he  enlisted  in  the  national  service  in  the 
summer  of  1862.  He  was  then  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  a  sergeant  in 
Company  K  of  the  140th  Regiment,  with 
which  he  marched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

If  it  were  my  purpose  to  show  what  a 
writer  of  prose  we  might  have  had,  I  should 
quote  liberally  from  his  army  letters. 
He  left  also  a  novel,  which  a  Mr.  John 
McLean  had  purchased  for  a  literary  weekly 
that  he  designed  to  start  in  New  York. 
But  the  project  was  given  up,  the  novel  has 
never  been  published,  and  all  attempts  to 
discover  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
manuscript  have  proved  unavailing. 


Sergeant  O’Connor,  when  he  left  Roches¬ 
ter,  was  as  athletic,  as  hopeful,  as  earnest,  as  a 
young  soldier  need  be.  But  in  three  months 
he  succumbed  to  typhoid  fever,  and  died  in 
a  wretched  sty  called  an  army  hospital,  at 
Potomac  Station,  Va.,  December  28,  1862. 
A  lot  so  simple  and  a  life  so  brief  can  be 
expected  to  furnish  but  little  of  the  usual 
material  for  an  entertaining  story.  It  is 
only  in  the  artistic  quality  of  his  literary 
work,  and  in  his  genial  personal  character 
which  shone  through  that  work,  that  one 
finds  the  justification  for  publishing  even 
so  slight  a  sketch  as  this.  His  conversation, 
on  whatever  theme,  sparkled  continually 
with  those  thick  coming  fancies  which  are 
the  heritage  of  the  poet  born.  To  us  who 
knew  his  industry,  his  facility,  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  nothing  could  seem  more  certain 
than  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer 
he  would  have  created  poems  of  which  his 
country  might  be  proud.  'Whether  his  me¬ 
lodious  voice  was  stilled  forever  when  the 
cold  December  shadows  settled  down  upon 
that  dreary  encampment  by  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  or  whether  he  is  singing  in  some  other 
sphere  the  songs  of  which  he  could  here 
have  achieved  but  the  rudest  prelude  and 
outline, — who  shall  say  ? 

So  seems  it  to  my  musing  mood. 

So  runs  it  in  my  surer  thought, 

That  much  of  beauty,  more  of  good, 

For  him  the  rounded  years  have  wrought; 

That  life  is  life,  however  blown 
Like  vapor  on  the  summer  air; 

That  power  perpetuates  its  own ; 

That  silence  here  is  music  there. 

Rossiler  Johnson. 
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History  abounds  with  illustrations  of 
the  unnatural  quarrel  between  wealth  and 
power  on  one  side  and  poverty  and  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  other.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  ancient  history.  In  the  times  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  great  law  of  love  were  dimly 
read  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  there  was  a 
constant  fight,  not  only  between  nations, 
18 


but  between  rulers  and  ruled,  nobles  and 
commons,  masters  and  slaves  of  the  same 
nation.  One  rises  from  the  perusal  of 
Roman  history  with  the  impression  that 
conflict  and  carnage  were  the  order  of  each 
day.  The  Roman  kings  usurped  so  much 
power  and  prerogative,  and  were  so  corrupt, 
that  neither  patricians  nor  plebeians  could 
endure  their  rule,  and  they  were  banished. 
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Under,  the  Consuls  the  plebeians  expected 
more  equitable  laws ;  but  the  nobles  man¬ 
aged  to  get  possession  of  most  of  the  land, 
■which  they  leased  to  the  plebeians  at  an 
exorbitant  rent.  They  were  also  the  sole 
capitalists  and  demanded  usurious  interest. 
The  consequence  was  the  ruin  of  Italy. 
Every  industrial  interest  was  paralyzed. 
The  plebians  were  goaded  to  madness  by 
the  exactions  of  the  nobility,  especially  by 
the  law  that  the  poor  debtor,  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations,  should  become  the  slave  of 
the  creditor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  between  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor  Rome  was  attacked  by  for¬ 
eign  enemies,  and  the  plebeians  refused  to 
defend  the  country  in  which  they  were  so 
oppressed.  In  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  war  they  deserted  the  army  (B.  C.  493) 
and  marched  in  a  body  to  a  hill  called  Mons 
Sacer,  three  miles  from  Rome,  where  they 
were  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  their  sym¬ 
pathizing  brethren.  The  patricians  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  drudgery  of  military 
service,  and  Rome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  her 
enemies.  At  this  juncture  Marcus  Vale¬ 
rius,  a  nobleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
who  had  always  opposed  the  unjust  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  patricians,  went  to  the  rebels  on 
Mons  Sacer,  and,  as  he  had  ever  been  their 
advocate,  gained  a  hearing.  He  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  the  body  politic  was  like 
the  human  body,  composed  of  different 
parts,  varying  in  dignity  and  importance, 
but  all  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole.  As  in  the  human  body  there  must 
be  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  a  head ;  and  as 
the  head  could  not  say  to  the  feet,  “  I  can 
get  along  without  you,”  so  the  feet  could 
not  say,  “We  have  no  need  of  the  head.” 
Just  so  in  the  State,  there  must  be  rulers 
upon  whom  will  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  government ;  in  the  army  there  must  be 
a  head,  a  controlling  power,  or  else  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  would  accomplish 
nothing.  As  a  thing  inevitable,  there  must 
be  ranks  in  society.  The  rich  are  necessary 
to  furnish  capital  and  labor  to  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  by  their  labor  supply  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  wants  of  the  rich.  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  whole,  which  is  perfect  only  so  far  as 
each  performs  its  office  well. 


The  plebeians,  cooled  of  their  passion  by 
a  few  days’  absence  from  the  city,  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  the  point  of  Valerius’s 
speech;  and  on  the  condition  that  the  just 
laws  which  he  had  formerly  advocated  in 
the  Senate  should  be  enforced  they  returned 
to  their  ranks  in  the  army.  Thus  was  Rome 
saved  by  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  interest 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  con¬ 
veyed  under  the  same  simile  which  Paul 
afterward  used  to  show  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  church. 

We  refer  to  this  page  of  Roman  history 
because  it  so  aptly  illustrates  the  selfish 
strife  which  is  so  wont  to  be  generated  be¬ 
tween  different  classes  in  society ;  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  public  and  private  interests 
to  which  it  tends  ;  and  the  cure  of  the  great 
evil  which,  like  a  centrifugal  force,  has  ever 
been  threatening  the  disruption  of  all  social 
compacts. 

History  abounds  in  such  illustrations. 
Powerful  nations  have  been  destroyed ;  rich 
cities  brought  to  ruins  ;  prosperous  families 
scattered  ;  strong  corporations  made  weak  ; 
and  all  because  this  principle  of  unity  of 
interest  has  not  been  comprehended,  or  at 
least  has  not  had  practical  sway  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  If  it  has  been  believed,  the 
faith  has  been  dead,  for  it  has  been  without 
works. 

But  right  here  we  are  confronted  wdth 
the  question,  “  If  this  unity  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  rulers  and  ruled,  landlords  and  ten¬ 
ants,  capitalists  and  operatives,  really  does 
exist,  how  does  it  happen  that  men  do  not 
see  it,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly?” 

We  are  ready  to  grant  that  men  have 
been  slow  to  comprehend  the  common  law 
of  humanity.  Even  in  that  smallest  and 
best  cemented  of  social  organizations,  the 
family,  terrible  dissensions  have  occurred, 
and  all  because  of  the  willfulness  or  greedi¬ 
ness  of  one  or  more  of  its  members.  When 
family  alienations  do  occur  they  are  of  the 
most  bitter  kind,  for  there  is  no  foe  like  one 
of  the  household.  If  such  divisions  can 
happen  in  the  family,  much  more  must  we 
expect  them  in  larger  societies  held  together 
by  bonds  less  apparent.  It  is  because  men 
take  such  narrow,  selfish  views  of  things 
that  each  is  greedy  for  himself  regardless  of 
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the  good  of  the  whole.  They  forget  or  have 
never  thought  that  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  and  must  float  or  sink  together.  It 
requires  magnanimity  to  forego  selfish  in¬ 
terests  for  the  public  good,  and  magnani¬ 
mous  men  have  not  abounded  on  the  earth. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  Christian  civil¬ 
ization,  the  common  brotherhood  and  com¬ 
mon  weal  of  man  are  better  appreciated  than 
formerly.  In  barbarous  and  monarchical 
times,  the  doctrine  was,  “  Might  makes 
Right,”  and  kings  were  supposed  to  possess 
the  divine  right  of  controlling  the  wills,  the 
work  and  the  wealth  of  their  subjects. 
Paley  makes  this  striking  illustration  of 
the  condition  of  property  under  hereditary 
monarchies  :  “  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of 

pigeons  in  a  field  of  corn ;  and  if  (instead 
of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked, 
taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them 
gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving 
nothing  for  themselves  but  the  chaff  and 
the  refuse,  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  per¬ 
haps  the  worst,  pigeon  in  the  flock ;  sitting 
round  and  looking  on,  all  the  winter,  whilst 
this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and 
wasting  it;  and  if  a  pigeon  more  hardy  and 
more  hungry  than  the  rest  touched  a  grain 
of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  flying  upon  it  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces;  if  you  should  see  this, 
you  would  see  nothing  more  than  what  has 
been  practiced  among  men.” 

The  precepts  laid  down  by  the  great  Law¬ 
giver,  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,”  and  “  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,”  have  gradually  leavened  society  to 
such  an  extent  that  Paley’s  picture  of  it 
seems  now  a  caricature;  still,  there  remains 
too  much  of  the  old  selfish  principle.  The 
practical  workings  of  this  principle  have 
been  everywhere  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  Christian  law  of  love,  but  they  are  still 
manifest  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  the 
factory,  and  wherever  capital  and  labor  are 
accumulated.  The  greater  the  accumula¬ 
tion,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  middle¬ 
men  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer, 
the  less  does  sympathy  exist  between  them, 
and  the  less  is  the  unity  of  interest  felt. 
Hence  come  exactions  and  oppressions  on 


one  side,  and  strikes  and  riots  on  the  other, 
which  end  in  great  loss  to  both  parties. 
Both  are  generally  to  blame,  and  both  suf¬ 
fer.  The  mutual  dependence  and  common 
interest  are  not  apt  to  be  appreciated  by 
either  party.  On  the  side  of  the  capitalist 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  power — the  power 
of  wealth  which  furnishes  the  sinews  of 
war;  and  with  this  consciousness  comes 
very  naturally  a  feeling  of  lordship,  if  not 
of  oppression.  “On  the  side  of  the  op¬ 
pressor  there  is  power,”  as  the  good  Book 
puts  it.  The  capitalist  may  not  be  con¬ 
scious  of  this  feeling,  but  human  nature  is 
found  among  intelligent  capitalists  as  well 
as  among  other  folks.  If  they  can  be  so 
blinded  to  the  rights  of  humanity  as  to 
grind  their  employes  down  to  the  living 
point, — just  where  soul  and  body  can  be 
kept  together, — while  they  live  luxuriously, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  latter  are  sometimes 
goaded  to  madness  by  toil,  self-denial  and 
suffering.  They  forget  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  their  muscles  are  offset  by  the  brain 
work  and  nervous  irritation  of  the  capitalist 
who  is  weighted  with  great  and  varied  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Let  the  laborer  and  capital¬ 
ist  help  bear  each  other’s  burdens,  and  the 
toil  of  both  will  be  lightened  and  the  profit 
increased. 

How  can  labor  and  capital  be  brought 
into  closer  union  and  be  made  to  co-operate 
more  harmoniously  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  the  advantage  of  society  at  large  ? 
This  is  the  question  of  the  day.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  the  great  principle  of  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest  between  labor  and  capital 
must  be  preached  till  it  is  fully  understood, 
and  then  employers  and  employes  will  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  of  carrying  the  princi¬ 
ple  into  practical  operation. 

One  mode  we  desire  to  suggest,  and  this 
is,  that  operatives  in  organized  corporations 
be  made  sharers,  under  certain  conditions, 
in  the  profits  of  their  labor.  This  makes 
them  not  only  theoretically  interested  in  the 
corporation,  but  directly  and  tangibly. 
When  dividends  and  wages  jingle  together 
in  the  pockets  of  laborers  they  will  feel  a 
stimulus  to  faithful  labor  such  as  they  never 
felt  before.  Touch  a  man  in  his  pocket  and 
you  touch  a  force  that  has  great  power. 
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We  are  aware  that  this  method  has  been 
ridiculed  by  some  capitalists  as  Utopian, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  as  wise 
in  practice  as  philosophical  in  theory.  It  is 
no  new  method.  Farms  have  always  been 
leased,  more  or  less,  on  shares.  Many  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  now  dividing  profits,  above  a 
certain  per  cent  on  their  capital,  with  their 
operatives.  But  the  most  noted  and  most 
successful  example  of  the  practical  workings 
of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  our  whale- 
ships.  The  owners  of  these  have  always 
made  partners  of  all  the  crew,  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  down  to  the  cabin  boy.  Each  has  for 
his  wages  a  certain  fraction  of  the  oil 
taken,  the  fraction  varying  with  the  skill 
and  service  of  the  whaler.  All  understand 
that  the  success  of  each  depends  upon  the 
success  of  all,  and  each  works  with  a  will. 
Vigilance,  fidelity  and  co-operation  are  the 
watchwords  on  board  of  a  whale-ship. 

The  principle  of  partnership  between 


labor  and  capital  is  capable  of  various  mod¬ 
ifications  to  suit  varying  circumstances. 
I  hat  it  can  be  introduced  in  some  form  into 
all  our  industries  we  have  no  doubt.  There 
is  an  intrinsic  community  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital,  whether  it  be 
recognized  or  not ;  but  it  is  far  better  for 
all  concerned  to  make  it  so  apparent  that 
the  dullest  operative  can  see  it  and  conduct 
himself  accordingly.  When  this  good  time 
comes  the  demagogue  will  no  longer  have  a 
cry  with  which  to  stir  up  riots  and  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  the  laborer  will  not  succumb  to 
morbid  madness,  as  he  contrasts  his  circum¬ 
stances  with  those  of  his  employer.  Not 
the  least  of  the  blessings  of  this  system  is 
the  satisfaction  which  the  capitalist  will 
feel  in  seeing  his  employes  contentedly  and 
faithfully  doing  their  duties,  not  as  eye- 
servants  but  as  partners,  and,  more  than 
this,  as  men  whose  manhood  is  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Alexander  Hyde. 


TOO  WIDE! 

O  mighty  Earth,  thou  art  too  wide,  too  wide  ! 

Too  vast  thy  continents,  too  broad  thy  seas, 

Too  far  thy  prairies  stretching  fair  as  these 
Now  reddening  in  the  sunset’s  crimson  tide! 
Sundered  by  thee  how  have  thy  children  cried 
Each  to  some  other,  until  every  breeze 
Has  borne  a  burden  of  fond  messages 
That  all  unheard  in  thy  lone  wastes  have  died ! 
Draw  closer,  O  dear  Earth,  thy  hills  that  soar 
Up  to  blue  skies  such  countless  leagues  apart! 

Bid  thou  thine  awful  spaces  smaller  grow  ! 
Compass  thy  billows  with  a  narrower  shore, 

That  yearning  lips  may  meet,  heart  beat  to  heart, 
And  parted  souls  forget  their  lonely  woe ! 


Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  AMATEUR  TRAMPS. 

The  report  of  the  two  detectives  who  traveled 
as  amateur  tramps  through  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  last  summer  ought  to  he  profitable  for  doc¬ 
trine  to  some  and  for  reproof  to  others.  These 
two  men  joined  themselves  to  whatever  strolling 
bands  they  chanced  to  fall  in  with,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  season  they  had  learned  the  trade  of 
the  tramp,  and  had  informed  themselves  of  the 
number  and  character  of  these  marauders  in  the 
district  assigned  to  them. 

Several  hundre  1  professional  tramps  were 
prowling  about  this  district.  Sometimes  they 
would  collect  in  large  camps;  generally  they 
traveled  in  gangs,  but  on  approaching  a  settle¬ 
ment  they  always  scattered.  Their  subsistence 
was  gained  partly  by  begging  but  chiefly  by  steal¬ 
ing.  When  they  were  begging  they  always  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  seeking  work ;  but  when  they  gath¬ 
ered  in  their  camps  they  made  no  concealment  of 
their  determination  never  again  to  soil  their 
hands  with  labor.  During  the  railroad  riots  about 
four  hundred  of  these  tramps  collected  near  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railroad  and  prepared  for  a 
descent  upon  the  nearest  large  town  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  pillage,  as  soon  as  the  strike  should  be 
reported. 

These  social  parasites  have  been  increasing 
ever  since  the  war.  Many  of  them  are  men  who 
once  worked  for  their  living,  and  who  took  to  the 
highway  at  first  because  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  but  who  have  become  so  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  their  vagrant  life  that  they  will 
never  work  again  unless  they  are  compelled. 
Many  others  are  men  who  never  did  work,  and 
who  follow  the  profession  of  the  vagrant  because 
they  like  it  best. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  this  is  an  evil  re¬ 
quiring  sharp  and  summary  treatment.  A  little 
longer  nursing  of  it  will  render  a  good  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  our  country  as  insecure  as  Italy  was  un¬ 
der  the  Papal  regime.  And  the  things  to  be  done 
are  plain. 

First,  we  must  stop  feeding  these  tramps. 
Those  good  Christians  who  cannot  turn  a  hungry 
man  from  their  doors  ought  to  read  the  detec¬ 
tives’  report  and  find  out  whom  they  are  support¬ 
ing.  The  testimony  of  an  experienced  English 
police  officer,  quoted  by  Professor  Wayland,  that 
“ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  professional 
mendicants  are  also  professional  thieves,  and 
practice  either  trade  as  occasion  serves,”  is  am¬ 


ply  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  amateur 
tramps.  It  is  better  that  the  hundredth  innocent 
man  should  suffer  than  that  the  ninety  and  nine 
freebooters  should  be  helped  on  in  their  villainous 
career.  Pray  think,  good  ladies,  of  the  crimes 
that  you  are  abetting,  and  the  suffering  caused  by 
these  crimes  to  your  neighbors  when  you  help  these 
miscreants  on  their  way.  Do  not  bestow  all  your 
pity  on  the  tramp.  Have  a  little  mercy  also  on 
the  honest  people  whom  the  tramp  preys  upon  1 
Second,  we  must  have,  in  every  state,  some 
such  system  as  that  recommended  by  the  New 
York  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  outlined  by 
Professor  Wayland  in  his  paper  on  Tramps,  by 
which  every  vagrant  beggar  shall  be  arrested, 
placed  in  confinement  and  compelled  to  work  for 
his  living  not  less  than  ninety  days  for  the  first 
offense  and  not  less  than  six  months  for  the  sec¬ 
ond.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  all  the  details  of 
the  plan  referred  to,  but  it  has  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  all  legislators  ought  to  study  it.  The 
evil  is  a  serious  one;  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
moral  measures ;  the  only  remedy  is  force  and  it 
cannot  be  applied  too  soon. 


OUR  NEW  SAINT  FRANCIS. 

His  other  name  is  Murphy.  He  belongs  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Methodist  wing  of  it; 
and  he  has  been  canonized  in  his  lifetime  by  the 
blessings  and  the  prayers  of  thousands  of  the 
poor. 

The  other  Saint  Francis  was  something  of  a 
scamp  in  early  life.  His  escapades  are  carefully 
narrated  by  his  biographers  as  a  good  background 
for  his  later  sanctity.  Finally  he  was  flogged 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  his  offenses;  and  while 
in  prison  he  was  converted  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

Much  of  this  is  true  of  the  modern  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis.  He,  too,  found  Christ  in  prison — (for  the 
prison  is  a  place  where  men  sometimes  find  Christ 
in  more  senses  than  one) — and  gave  himself  up  to 
a  service  whose  demands  and  whose  rewards  he 
did  not  then  at  all  forecast. 

“  Mediaeval  Europe,”  says  the  historian,  “  owes 
much  to  the  Franciscans.  They  went  every¬ 
where,  and  were  like  flames  of  fire  wherever  they 
went.  First  of  all  they  roused  the  masses.  Poor 
men,  wearing  nothing  but  brown  frocks  girded 
about  the  waist  by  bits  of  rope,  they  brought  the 
gospel  home  to  the  poor.  By  and  by  they  made 
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themselves  felt  in  every  walk  of  life.”  It  begins 
to  look  as  if  modern  America  were  going  to  be  a 
large  debtor  to  the  new  order  of  Franciscans— to 
Murphy’s  men.  If  “the  masses”  of  mediseval 
Europe  were  any  more  thoroughly  roused  than 
the  masses  of  some  of  our  American  cities  and 
towns  have  been  by  the  preaching  of  Murphy  it 
must  have  been  a  sight  to  see  them. 

It  is  to  the  poor  that  Francis  Murphy  preaches 
— the  poorest  of  the  poor — the  men  who  have  lost 
manhood  and  honor  and  self-respect  in  the  bond¬ 
age  of  strong  drink.  And  when  he  preaches  they 
listen.  No  doubt  about  that.  Night  after  night 
the  largest  halls  are  crowded  to  suffocation;  hun¬ 
dreds  stand  for  hours,  or  cling  to  the  edges  of 
platforms  and  the  railings  of  galleries,  listening 
to  his  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  captives  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are 
bound. 

He  is  a  study — this  man  Murphy.  Get  a  seat 
on  the  platform  if  you  can,  where  you  can  watch 
his  movements.  The  great  crowd,  orderly  and 
cheery,  is  waiting  for  his  appearance.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  brightening  of  faces  and  a  clapping  of 
hands  and  Murphy  walks  forward,  bowing  to  the 
audience,  shaking  hands  right  and  left  and  beam¬ 
ing  on  everybody.  He  is  a  short  man,  about  as 
tall  as  Moody  but  not  quite  so  stout,  though  his 
chest  is  full  and  his  limbs  are  muscular.  The  face 
is  Celtic  but  shapely,  the  bright  eyes  look  out  from 
under  heavy  eyebrows,  the  clean  shaven  jaw  is 
firm,  and  the  generous  mouth  is  curtained  by  a 
black  moustache.  A  good-natured  man,  beyond 
a  doubt;  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  service  begins  with  singing.  The  great 
choir  lead  in  two  or  three  of  the  “gospel  melo¬ 
dies  ”  of  Bliss  and  Sankey,  the  congregation  join¬ 
ing  in  the  chorus ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  sa¬ 
cred  songs  of  a  more  pretentious  character  by 
singers  who  go  about  with  the  apostle  of  temper¬ 
ance  to  sing  the  gospel,  after  the  manner  of  San¬ 
key.  Then  Murphy  rises,  Bible  in  hand,  and 
reads  a  few  verses,  commenting  on  them  in  a 
homely  and  pointed  fashion.  His  exegesis  is 
sometimes  queer,  but  never  mind  about  that! 
Bad  exegesis  often  yields  good  doctrine.  If  the 
sacred  writer  does  not  say  just  what  tfie  ex¬ 
pounder  represents  him  as  saying,  he  might  well 
have  said  it.  Then  there  is  a  short  prayer,  and 
the  orator  naturally  passes  along  ways  of  famil¬ 
iar  and  informal  talk  into  the  speech  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

The  story  of  his  own  life  makes  up  a  good  part 
of  all  his  speeches.  If  he  stays  only  a  day  or  two 
in  a  place  you  get  an  abridgment  of  it;  if  he  tar¬ 
ries  longer  he  gives  it  to  you  at  length,  in  install¬ 
ments,  with  more  or  less  of  discursive  moralizing 
and  description  and  appeal  thrown  in  evening 
by  evening.  The  story  is  well  told.  You  would 
not  tell  so  much  of  it  if  you  were  in  his  place ; 


but  you  do  not  feel,  after  all,  like  censuring  his 
frankness.  You  can  see  in  his  experience  the 
depths  of  degradation  and  woe  into  which  drink 
plunges  men ;  and  he  evidently  thinks  he  has  a 
better  right  to  show  you  the  dark  side  of  his  own 
life  than  that  of  any  other  man’s.  Often  as  he 
has  told  the  tale  it  is  far  from  being  a  mere  rec¬ 
itation.  His  heart  swells  with  emotions  that  are 
not  simulated,  and  the  tears  start  from  his  own 
eyes  as  he  speaks  of  the  woes  of  “mother  ”  and 
the  children  in  the  days  when  drink  was  cursing 
his  home. 

Now  and  then  he  strikes  off  into  digressions 
humorous,  descriptive,  dramatic, — some  of  which 
are  very  telling.  The  story  of  the  Irish  girl,  who 
felt  so  grand  riding  in  her  mistress’s  carriage  that 
she  wished  she  could  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and 
see  herself  drive  by  is  capitally  told;  and  al¬ 
ways  when  he  drops  into  his  native  brogue  the 
Irishman  that  he  gives  us  is  a  genuine  bit  of  char¬ 
acter.  Some  of  his  more  tragic  passages  are  sim¬ 
ply  tremendous.  His  description  of  Sheridan’s 
Bide,  for  example,  or  his  imaginative  portrayal 
of  the  “  upas  tree  ”  of  intemperance,  are  astound¬ 
ing  performances.  Such  rhetoric,  such  elocution, 
such  acting  are  not  often  heard  nor  seen.  He 
races  back  and  forth  across  the  platform;  he 
roars  like  a  caged  tiger;  he  leaps,  at  the  climax 
of  his  passion,  three  or  four  feet  into  the  air. 

Of  course  you  do  not  approve  all  this;  it  is  not 
your  way  of  doing  it.  Neither  do  you  approve  all 
of  Murphy’s  orthoepy  or  syntax.  But  it  does 
the  business.  Crude  though  the  performance 
may  be,  in  spots,  it  is  a  telling  performance.  The 
acting  is  immense,  but  it  is  scarcely  more  exces¬ 
sive  than  is  often  seen  upon  the  classic  stage. 
The  rhetoric  may  be  faulty,  but  it  is  a  big-hearted 
man  that  is  talking;  and  the  people  do  not  stop  to 
measure  his  words  by  critical  standards.  And 
now  and  then  comes  a  passage  of  natural  descrip¬ 
tion  or  a  touch  of  human  nature  that  mark  the 
real  orator. 

What  is  better  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  his 
methods  of  work  are  so  wholly  Christian  that  they 
disarm  criticism.  “  You  can’t  querl  with  me,” 
he  says  everyday,  “for  I  won’t  querl.”  If  the 
Catholic  priest  forbids  his  people  to  attend  Mur¬ 
phy’s  meetings,  Murphy  eulogizes  Father  Math¬ 
ew,  and  says  not  a  word  about  the  priest  ex¬ 
cept  in  kindness.  For  “the  rumseller,”  so  long 
the  black  dragon  of  the  temperance  reformer,  ho 
lias  nothing  but  sympathy.  And  if  the  prohibi¬ 
tionist  denounces  him  for  his  gentle  treatment  of 
the  liquor  dealers  he  only  says  to  the  prohibition¬ 
ist,  “God  bless  you!  we  are  going  to  get  every 
body  to  stop  drinking  liquor,  and  then  nobody 
will  want  to  sell  it!  ”  Not  a  word  of  censure  or 
denunciation  falls  from  his  lips. 

Better  still,  his  whole  reliance  is  on  the  divine 
power.  All  his  meetings  are  intensely  religious 
meetings.  All  the  songs  that  are  sung  are  sacred 
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songs.  The  pledge  includes  the  phrase,  “God 
helping  me.”  Every  man  who  signs  it  is  told 
that  he  will  need  God’s  help  in  keeping  it.  And 
almost  all  of  those  who  are 'reclaimed  in  his  meet¬ 
ings  confess  their  sense  of  this  need  and  their 
purpose  to  seek  this  help. 

There  is  nothing  to  say  in  the  view  of  all  this, 
except  to  heap, Murphy’s  oft-repeated  benediction 
upon  his  own  head  and  cry  “God  bless  him!  ’ 
May  the  new  Franciscan  order  grow  faster  and 
live  longer  than  the  old  one!  May  the  boys  with 
the  badges  of  blue  like  the  Gray  Friars  of  old  go 
everywhere,  and  be  wherever  they  go,  “like 
flames  of  fire,”  kindling  a  new  hope  in  the  heart 
of  the  drunkard,  and  lighting  the  wray  by  which 
he  may  escape  from  degradation  and  woe! 


LOOK  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

Some  things  and  some  themes  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  only  be  seen  or  known  in  part ; 
their  vastness  makes  it  impossible  to  comprehend 
them.  It  is  only  a  partial  view  of  them  that  the 
largest  mind  ever  gets.  All  those  truths  which 
relate  to  the  mode  of  God’s  being  are  of  this 
character.  Men  try  to  make  definitions  of  God ; 
to  define  the  infinite;  to  bound  the  boundless;  to 
map  the  shoreless  sea.  Of  course  this  is  sheer 
fatuity.  And  the  man  who  makes  his  picture  of 
God,  whether  it  be  of  wood  or  of  words,  and  in¬ 
sists  that  you  must  worship  it — that  you  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  think  any  thought  of  God  that  his 
image  or  his  formula  does  not  give  you— ought  to 
be  told  that  he  is  not  only  a  bigot  hut  an  idolater. 

It  may  he  well  for  us  often  to  try  to  express  our 
ideas  respecting  the  Almighty.  The  expression 
of  them  may  help  to  enlarge  and  refine  them. 
But  the  attempt  to  impose  our  phrases  upon  other 
men  as  the  measure  of  their  thought  about  God 
is  a  mental  absurdity  and  a  moral  wrong. 

But  while  there  are  some  subjects  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  be  compre¬ 
hended,  there  are  others  of  which  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  view  may  be  had  if  we  will  only  put  our¬ 
selves  at  the  proper  point  of  view.  They  are  to 
be  looked  at  from  a  certain  definite  stand-point; 
they  cannot  be  seen  at  all  clearly  until  you  reach 
that  stand-point.  They  are  like  those  curious 
street-signs  once  in  vogue,  that  were  all  blurred 
and  jumbled  until  you  reached  a  certain  position 
in  front  of  them  or  on  one  side  of  them,  when 
they  became  legible. 

Almost  every  artistic  production  must  be  looked 
at  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  else  it  is  not 
truly  seen.  The  stereograph  is  not  shown  to  you 
in  its  clear  perspective  until  you  have  adjusted  its 
distance  to  the  lenses  of  your  eye.  The  oil  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  mere  blotch  of  color  until  you  stand  in 
the  line  of  the  reflected  rays.  The  painted  win¬ 
dow  shows  you  its  glory  by  day  only  on  the  inside, 
and  by  night  only  on  the  outside. 


There  are  some  kinds  of  cloth  that  are  made  to 
he  looked  at  on  one  side.  They  have  a  right  and 
a  wrong  side.  And  there  are  statements  of  truth 
that  are  made  in  the  same  way.  Every  creed  has 
a  right  and  a  wrong  side.  Every  attempt  to  put 
religious  truth  into  systematic  statements  must 
have  rough  and  uneven  surfaces  and  raveled  ends. 
Yet  the  people  who  make  these  statements  always 
turn  the  best  side  of  them  towards  themselves 
when  they  look  at  them.  They  see  all  their 
beauty  and  symmetry;  they  see  none  of  their  de¬ 
fects.  And  generally  every  sectary  contrives  to 
look  always  on  the  right  side  of  his  own  creed, 
and  always  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  other 
man’s.  All  there  is  of  harshness,  of  inconsist¬ 
ency,  of  incompleteness  in  beliefs  that  he  does 
not  hold  he  will  see  and  gloat  over;  he  will  exag¬ 
gerate  and  caricature  the  weak  points  of  other 
men’s  doctrines;  he  will  make  it  appear  that  per¬ 
sons  holding  such  beliefs  must  be  fools.  They 
would  be  fools  if  they  thought  what  he  represents 
them  as  thinking.  The  right  side  of  their  beliefs 
— the  side  that  they  look  at — he  takes  good  care 
not  to  see.  And  they,  for  their  part,  will  be 
equally  careful  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  belief. 

Why  will  men  he  so  perverse  in  their  unchari¬ 
tableness  ?  Why  not  look  sometimes  on  the  right 
side  of  the  things  of  others  ? 


Manuscripts  that  come  to  this  office  rolled 
are  sometimes  unrolled, — not  always.  A  writer 
who  does  not  know  that  a  rolled  manuscript  is 
an  abominable  nuisance  is  presumably  illiterate. 
It  is  of  nc  use  to  send  anonymous  contributions. 
Our  articles  are  all  signed.  We  cannot  return 
a  manuscript  to  “Xerxes,  Springfield,  Mass.,” 
because  the  postmaster  will  not  receive  a  letter 
bearing  such  an  address.  If  “Xerxes”  has  a 
box  in  the  Springfield  Post  Office  we  can  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him  through  the  mail  without  the  use 
of  his  name;  otherwise  we  cannot.  Neither  can 
we  undertake  to  return  nor  to  preserve  manu¬ 
scripts  not  accompanied  with  stamps  for  the  pre¬ 
payment  of  return  postage. 

This  looks  serious.  Professor  Phelps  of  Ando¬ 
ver,  who  ought  to  be  good  authority,  says  in  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  that  a  revival  of  religion 
means  all  these  things: 

“The  payment  of  honest  debts;  dealing  in 
trade  by  equity  rather  than  by  law;  the  giving 
up  of  tricks  of  trade;  a  living  price  for  slop¬ 
work;  the  sale  of  pure  milk;  the  surrender  of 
trades  which  are  inimical  to  public  morals;  the 
destruction  of  distilleries;  the  refusal  to  lease 
houses  for  immoral  uses  and  hotels  for  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors;  care  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
such  leases;  suffering  loss  of  dividends  for  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day;  the  honest  report 
of  property  to  assessors;  a  fair  day’s  work  when 
working  for  the  government;  refusing  to  cheat 
the  post-office;  truthful  invoices  of  imported 
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goods;  honest  oaths  at  the  custom-house,— in  a 
word,  freedom  from  guile  in  transactions  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  Professor  says  that  a  revival  which  does 
not  hear  fruit  of  this  sort  is  no  revival  at  all.  Is 
it  not  true  that  such  a  work  of  grace  as  this  needs 
to  begin  in  the  churches  ?  And  if  such  a  revival 
as  this  should  pervade  the  churches  would  there 
he  any  difficulty  in  gathering  converts  ? 

“An  aggressive  piety,”  some  earnest  “worker  ” 
says,  “is  the  kind  that  we  need  to  cultivate. 
No  doubt  the  thing  meant  by  this  phrase  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired,  but  the  phrase  itself  has  an 
uncanny  sound,  and  may  mislead  some  zealous 
people  into  indiscretion.  There  is  an  “  aggres¬ 
sive”  piety  which  is  not  among  the  things  that 
are  lovely.  There  is  a  religionism  that  is  imper¬ 
tinent  and  intrusive  and  domineering;  that  de¬ 
mands  your  “  soul  ”  very  much  as  the  highway¬ 
man  demands  your  purse;  that  has  no  respect 
for  individual  rights  and  no  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  personal  religious  feeling.  Many 
well-meaning  Christians  cultivate  this  type  of 
piety,  and  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  shown 
that  their  sort  of  “aggressiveness  ”  is  not  among 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  resignation  of  the  elder  Tyng  from  the 
rectorship  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  closes  a  most  fruitful  pastorate.  Dr. 
Tyng  has  earned  a  good  degree,  and  an  un¬ 
troubled  repose ;  and  we  trust  that  the  substance 
of  the  heaven  he  has  so  long  been  hoping  for  will 
be  his  for  many  quiet  days  before  he  enters  upon 
the  “  rest  that  remaineth.” 

Mr.  John  Fiske,  in  the  last  North  American 
Review,  makes  several  statements  that  to  some 
minds  will  be  reassuring.  “I  believe,”  he  says, 
“  that  modern  scientific  philosophy,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Spencer  and  Huxley,  not  only  affords 
no  support  to  materialism,  but  condemns  it  ut¬ 
terly,  and  drives  it  off  the  field  altogether.  I 
believe  it  is  even  clearer  to-day  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Descartes,  that  no  possible  analytic 
legerdemain  can  ever  translate  thought  into  ex¬ 
tension  or  extension  into  thought.  The  an¬ 
tithesis  is  of  God’s  own  making,  and  no  wit 
of  man  can  ever  undo  it.”  So  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  concerned,  “  the  absence  of 
scientific  proof  affords  no  ground  for  a  negative 
conclusion.  If  soul  can  exist  when  dissociated 
from  body,  we  have  no  [scientific]  means  for  ap¬ 
prehending  the  fasts,  and  therefore  our  inability  to 
apprehend  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  deny  that  soul 
may  have  some  such  independent  existence.  We 
cannot  allow  the  materialist  even  this  crumb  of 
consolation — that,  although  he  cannot  prove  that 
consciousness  ceases  with  death,  nevertheless  the 
presumption  is  with  him  and  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  his  antagonists.  Scientifically  speaking 
there  is  no  presumption  either  way,  and  there  is 


no  burden  of  proof  upon  either  side.”  This, 
from  the  ablest  expounder  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  philos¬ 
ophy  in  this  country,  will  disabuse  some  minds. 
Mr.  Fiske  adds  that  though  science  cannot  touch 
the  question,  the  moral  probabilities  are  still  to 
be  considered,  and  for  himself  he  inclines  to  an¬ 
swer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Murray’s  recent  eulogy  of  Servetus  as 
“the  mild,  the  gentle,  the  good,  the  St.  John  of 
his  age,  the  whitest-hearted  saint  of  the  time,” 
is  somewhat  overstated.  Servetus  was  a  very 
poor  sort  of  saint;  but  no  matter  what  his 
character  was;  it  was  not  for  any  offenses 
against  law  or  morality  that  he  was  put  to  death; 
it  was  for  his  religious  opinions.  If  he  had  been 
“  the  whitest-hearted  saint  of  his  tune,”  he  would 
have  been  burned  all  the  same. 

The  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  that 
Bishop  Cheney’s  church  in  Chicago  belongs  to  the 
congregation  and  not  to  the  “  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,”  is  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  The  notion  that  a  “denomina¬ 
tion,”  big  or  little,  has  a  right  to  control  the 
property  of  every  congregation  connected  there¬ 
with,  and  that  the  denominational  authorities 
may  take  away  the  property  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion  when  things  do  not  go  on  to  suit  them,  can¬ 
not  be  too  summarily  corrected.  The  people  who 
build  the  church  ought  to  control  it  and  worship 
God  in  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  free  from  the  dictation  of  any  cen¬ 
tralized  religious  despotism.  Let  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  “  powers  that  be  ”  have  all  the  power  over  the 
congregations  that  adhere  to  them  that  they  can 
gain  by  moral  instrumentalities;  but  let  them  not 
be  aided  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  enforcing 
conformity  to  their  regulations.  The  title  of  the 
church  property  ought  to  be  vested,  just  where 
the  Illinois  court  says  that  it  is  vested, — in  the 
local  religious  society;  and  it  is  contrary  to  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  to  religious  liberty  to  suffer  any 
bishop  or  conference  or  synod  to  meddle  with  it 
at  all. 

It  costs  the  United  States  about  $1,700  a  year 
to  support  a  soldier  fighting  the  Indians.  It  costs 
the  American  Board  about  half  as  much  to  sup¬ 
port  a  missionary  preaching  to  them.  Would  it 
not  be  cheaper  to  send  more  missionaries  and 
fewer  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  Fors  Clavigera  begins  a  new 
series  with  the  January  number.  The  author- is 
still  striving,  with  that  half  despairing  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  renders  his  later  writing  so  pathetic, 
to  enlist  the  English  public  in  his  St.  George’s 
Society,  in  which  agriculture  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  manly  sports,  and  decorated  with  the  fine 
arts.  The  scheme  is  not,  thus  far,  brilliantly  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  Mr.  Ruskin’s  money  has  been 
poured  into  it  without  stint.  The  new  series  of 
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Fors  will  not  be  devoted  to  this  'project  alone;  it 
will  also  try  to  be  what  the  author  of  “  Ecee 
Homo  ”  calls  a  “  winnowing  fan,”  separating  be¬ 
tween  the  honest  and  the  dishonest;  in  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  own  words,  it  will  urge  those  who  choose 
to  be  honest  “  to  join  together  in  a  brotherhood 
separated,  visibly  and  distinctly,  from  cheats  and 
liars.”  The  prospect  of  the  organization  of  an 
Anti-Cheating-and-Lying  Association  is  indeed 
cheering.  How  it  may  he  in  England  we  cannot 
say,  but  there  is  a  great  field  for  such  a  society 
in  this  country.  One  discouraging  fact  confronts 
us,  however.  The  Christian  church  would  seem 
to  be  precisely  such  an  association  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
proposes,  and  yet  the  people  who  join  it  do  not 
all  stop  cheating  and  lying.  We  are  afraid  that 
some  of  those  who  join  Mr.  Ruskin’s  church  will 
continue  to  cheat  and  lie;  and  that  some  will 
even  cheat  and  lie  in  order  to  get  into  it. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  have  had  quite  a  triumph 
in  Berlin,  -where  they  have  not  only  sung  in  the 
palace  before  the  emperor,  and  in  many  private 
entertainments  of  the  aristocracy,  but  have  also 
given  several  concerts  in  the  great  Academy  be¬ 
fore  large  and  critical  audiences.  The  German 
critics  are  exhausting  their  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence  upon  these  untutored  vocalists.  Their 
melodies  are  pronounced  “wonderfully  pure  and 
natural  as  works  of  art,”  which  they  certainly 
are  not;  for  there  is  no  art  about  them.  It  would 
be  just  as  accurate  to  pronounce  a  violet  or  a 
strawberry  or  the  cooing  of  a  six-months  baby,  a 
“wonderfully  pure  and  natural  work  of  art.” 
The  social  ostracism  which  the  minstrels  have 
frequently  suffered  in  this  country  they  do  not 
encounter  on  the  Continent.  The  German  gentry 
do  not  hesitate  about  receiving  them  as  guests  in 
their  homes,  and  the  exclusion  of  them  from  ho¬ 
tels  and  railway  cars  in  America  is  a  proceeding 
which  the  German  mind  is  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend. 

The  Southern  question  is  rapidly  solving  itself 
in  the  only  desirable  way.  An  Atlanta  paper 
gives  a  long  report  of  a  crowded  meeting  of  the 
colored  voters  of  the  city  who  had  assembled  in 
the  City  Hall  “  to  listen  to  addresses  from  Hon. 
Jos.  B.  Cumming,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District, 
and  Hon.  H.  Clay  Foster,  Independent  candidate 
for  the  same  position.  Both  these  gentlemen 
were  present  by  invitation  of  the  colored  people 
themselves.”  The  fact  is  that  “  the  White  Man’s 
Party”  of  the  South  is  splitting  in  two,  and  both 
halves  of  it  are  bidding  for  the  colored  vote.  The 
negroes  will  not  be  disfranchised  under  this  dis¬ 
pensation;  their  rights  are  much  more  likely  to 
he  respected  when  the  party  line  cleaves  the  races 
than  when  it  divides  the  one  race  from  the  other. 
Here  are  the  questions  put  by  the  negroes  to  these 
gentlemen  who  were  competing  for  their  vote: 


“  1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  State’s  levying  a 
tax  for  educational  purposes — the  benefit  to  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  all  classes? 

“2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  State  continuing 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $8,01)0  to  the  Atlanta 
University  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored 
youth  ? 

“  3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  law  known  as  the 
‘  Laborers’  and  Mechanics’  Lieu  Law  ?  ’  ” 

When  negro  voters  can  ask  such  questions  of 
candidates  for  office  and  get  satisfactory  answers 
to  them,  the  danger  of  their  re-enslavement  is 
exceedingly  remote. 

Of  the  reports  that  have  lately  come  to  us 
from  the  South  one  of  the  most  notable  is  that  of 
Professor  Spence,  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
concerning  an  organization  called  the  “  Tennessee 
State  Teachers’  Institute.”  The  work  of  this 
organization  is  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist  colored  schools 
in  Nashville,  who  have  gone  through  the  state 
and  northern  Alabama  holding  local  “  institutes.” 
The  day  sessions  were  for  the  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  and  the 
night  sessions  were  popular  gatherings  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  education.  To  these  assemblies  men  and 
women  and  children  came  from  great  distances 
to  remain  all  day, — the  teachers  learning  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  audiences  furnishing  the 
classes  for  the  illustration  of  the  methods  of 
teaching.  The  educational  missionaries  were 
generally  entertained  free  of  expense  by  the 
white  people  of  the  neighborhood.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  blacks  are  not  losing  their 
desire  for  education,  and  that  the  whites  of  the 
South  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  of 
educating  them.  Signs  of  a  better  relation  be-* 
tween  the  two  races  are  multiplying,  and  we  may- 
hope  that  the  extravagant  and  visionary  project 
of  deporting  the  negroes  to  Liberia  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  intelligent  self-interest  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  Southern  whites. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  at  the  North  are 
deeply  anxious  about  the  peace  policy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes;  but  we  find  two  classes  of  persona 
who  are  generally  in  favor  of  it.  These  are  the 
soldiers,  and  the  teachers  from  the  North  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  at  the  South.  General 
Armstrong  of  Hampton  represents  both  these 
classes,  and  he  is  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Other  missionary  teachers  in  the  southern 
schools  have  borne  testimony  to  the  greatly  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  negroes  under  the  new 
policy.  The  men  who  fought  are  ready  to  have 
peace,  and  the  men  who  have  lived  at  the  South 
ever  since  the  war  declare  that  peace  has  come. 
They  ought  to  know  what  the  facts  are,  and  they 
would  appear  to  have  no  motive  to  misrepresent 
them. 

The  California  Senate,  in  its  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress,  asserts  that  “  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
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single  Chinaman  has  been  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity.”  What  evidence  do  these  gentlemen  want  ? 
Our  information  is  that  quite  a  number  of  China¬ 
men  have  been  baptized  and  are  living  exemplary 
Christian  lives.  Are  the  honorable  senators  quite 
sure  that  they  know  a  Christian  when  they  see 
him? 

Labor  troubles  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  regions  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  been  accompanied  by  intimidation 
and  bloodshed.  Strikes  may  not  often  be  expe¬ 
dient,  but  they  are  lawful  until  the  strikers  resort 
to  violence.  Then  they  are  simply  insurrections 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  militia. 

The  passage  of  the  silver  resolution  through 
Congress  has  caused  a  depreciation  of  our  bonds 
in  London.  That  is  to  say,  this  legislation  has 
already  impaired  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
Those  whom  we  owe  begin  to  fear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  our  debts  in  full.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  tq  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  again  very  soon. 
A  nation  that  by  sheer  force  of  legislation  plunges 
into  bankruptcy  and  obliges  its  creditors  to  settle 
for  less  than  the  full  amount  of  their  just  claims, 
— whether  it  be  fifty  cents  or  ninety-two  cents 
on  the  dollar — is  likely  thereafter  to  have  some 
trouble  in  borrowing,  not  only  abroad  but  also  at 
home. 

The  testimony  of  the  journalists  that  Samuel 
Bowles  was  the  ablest  of  their  craft  is  generally 
and  heartily  expressed,  and  the  tributes  paid  to 
his  memory  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
memorial  service  held  the  other  day  in  Spring- 
field,  reveal  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  an  able 
editor  but  a  most  engaging  companion,  and  a 
most  loyal  and  generous  friend .  The  newspapers, 
of  course,  have  had  much  to  say  about  his  genius 
for  journalism;  but  the  speakers  at  the  memorial 
service  put  even  more  stress  on  what  one  of  them 
called  his  “ genius  for  friendship.”  Indeed,  the 
intensity  of  this  man’s  affection,  the  strength  of 
his  attachments,  were  little  understood  by  those 
who  did  not  come  near  him.  Many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  even,  thought  him  a  cynic,  but  he  came 
much  nearer  being  an  enthusiast  than  a  cynic. 
“  The  trouble  with  it  is,”  he  said  one  day,  speak¬ 
ing  of  another  journal,  “  that  it  lacks  enthusiasm. 
A  newspaper  isn't  good  for  much  that  has  no  en¬ 
thusiasm.”  The  heartiness  with  which  he  hailed 
any  strong  and  manly  word  or  deed,  proved  his 
own  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  his  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Bepublican  nomination,  and  he 
doubted  his  fitness  for  the  presidential  office;  but 
when  his  letter  of  acceptance  was  published,  set¬ 
ting  forth  in  such  vigorous  and  unqualified  lan¬ 
guage  the  principles  on  which,  if  elected,  he 
proposed  to  conduct  his  administration,  Mr. 
Bowles  endorsed  his  candidacy  with  a  cheer.  If, 
afterward,  he  was  less  hearty  in  his  support  of 


Mr.  Hayes,  it  was  because  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  promises  of  the  letter  of  acceptance  were 
likely  to  be  broken,  and  that  the  candidate  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  mistaken 
in  this,  but  he  was  not  any  more  mistaken  than 
the  Philistines  themselves.  And  when,  after  his 
inauguration,  the  President  showed  his  will  and 
his  power  to  disengage  himself  from  the  people 
who  supposed  that  they  had  him  in  their  toils, 
and  to  make  good  the  promises  of  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  the  dismay  of  the  managers  was  no 
greater  than  the  delight  of  the  journalist.  No 
one  who  talked  with  him  about  that  time  would 
have  pronounced  him  a  cynic.  Indeed,  negative 
and  critical  as  his  methods  often  seemed,  he  was 
a  man  of  most  positive  faith.  “  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment,”  he  said  after  the  overthrow  of  a  certain 
iniquity,  “that  these  fellows  never  take  into 
account;  and  that  is  God.”  It  was  not  flippantly, 
said:  it  expressed  the  unfaltering  confidence  of 
the  man  in  the  “  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness.”  Many  things  that  go  by  the 
name  of  religion  got  small  respect  from  him ;  the 
fussiness  and  the  intolerance  of  sectarian  propa¬ 
gandists  he  could  not  well  abide ;  but  to  any  gen¬ 
uine  man  of  any  faith  whose  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  doing  good  he  was  ready  to  give  abun¬ 
dant  honor.  Of  course  he  made  mistakes  in  his 
estimates  of  men.  He  sometimes  praised  bad 
men;  he  sometimes  censured  good  men.  Of 
course  his  downrightness  sometimes  seemed  down¬ 
right  harshness  and  injustice;  but  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  many  even  of  those  who  have 
suffered  from  the  stings  of  his  censure,  confess 
to-day  about  his  grave  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  true;  that  he  loved  with  a  sincere  passion  the 
things  that  are  highest;  and  that  there  is  more 
room  in  the  world  to-day  for  brave  thinking  and 
honest  living  because  of  what  he  has  done. 

There  has  been  a  little  misapprehension  in 
certain  quarters  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  concerning  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  heretics.  The  New  York  Sun  which  shines 
for  all  when  it  is  not  enveloped  in  fog,  asserts 
that  he  “condemns,  in  the  Independent,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  orthodox  Christians  mingling  socially  with 
heretics.”  And  the  Catholic  Review,  observing 
that  he  is  ready  “  to  begin  banning  his  unortho¬ 
dox  neighbors,”  suggests  that  it  is  difficult  for 
any  Protestant  to  tell  who  is  orthodox  and  who 
is  a  heretic.  We  beg  to  assure  the  Review  that 
nothing  in  the  world  is  easier.  The  word  heretic 
can  have  but  one  intelligible  meaning;  it  signifies 
the  man  who  does  not  agree  with  you.  And  the 
intimation  of  the  Sun  that  we  have  condemned 
the  practice  of  mingling  socially  with  such  people 
is  a  very  inadequate  statement.  We  intend  to 
introduce  into  the  next  Triennial  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  a  bill  providing  that 
any  person  who  shall  venture  to  differ  in  opinion 
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with  any  regularly  ordained  Congregational  min¬ 
ister  shall  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  for  the  first 
offense,  for  the  second  shall  be  put  in  the  pillory, 
and  for  the  third  shall  have  his  ears  cropped. 
When  that  bill  shall  become  a  law  the  days  of 
heresy  will  be  numbered. 

The  exposure  of  Barnum’s  latest  attempt  at 
fraud  in  the  manufacture  of  a  “  petrified  man,” 
leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  this  impostor  has 
not  got  about  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Certainly 
his  feeble  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  fools  is 
getting  to  be  very  stale  and  disgusting;  and  is  it 
not  time  to  stop  laughing  about  it  and  denounce 
it  as  immoral  and  injurious  ?  The  people  whom 
Barnum  succeeds  in  humbugging,  are  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  humbugged;  and,  if  there 
were  no  commandment  against  lying,  a  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  should  lead  all  benevo¬ 
lent  persons  to  refrain  from  abetting  a  man  who 
beguiles  away  their  money  by  simple  imposture. 

President  Eliot  says  that  there  are  students 
in  Harvard  College  who  spend  less  than  $500  a 
year  and  others  udio  spend  as  much  as  $2500. 
He  says  that  the  smaller  sum  will  maintain  a 
student,  but  that  it  will  require  extreme  fru¬ 
gality  to  live  upon  it;  from  $650  to  $850  he  re¬ 
gards  as  a  fair  annual  allowance.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  college 
where  an  annual  expenditure  of  $850  by  a  student 
is  regarded  as  moderate,  are  favorable  either  to 
scholarship  or  to  character.  The  luxury  implied  ■ 
in  this  estimate  is  not  the  friend  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing  nor  of  pure  morality. 

Many  pupils  in  our  high  schools  have  lately 
learned  that  several  of  the  gases  have  never  been 
liquefied.  That  must  now  be  unlearned.  Within 
a  very  few  weeks  all  these  stubborn  gases  have 
had  to  succumb,— nitrogen  and  hydrogen  holding 
out  longest, — the  former  liquefying  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  two  hundred  atmospheres,  and  the  latter 
under  two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  nearly  four 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  cold 
attained  in  producing  this  result  is  estimated  at 
five  hundred  degrees  below  zero,  of  Fahrenheit’s 
scale.  Some  day  these  gases  will  probably  be 
frozen,  and  it  may  even  be  that  we  shall  fill  our 
ice  houses,  by  and  by,  with  solid  chunks  of  air. 

Gail  Hamilton  has  found  a  Lodge  in  a  vast 
wilderness  of  error,  and  “  there,”  in  the  affecting 
words  of  the  familiar  hymn,  she  “  intends  to  re¬ 
side  ”  for  the  present.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who  will  see  that 
life  is  not  deprived  of  its  zest  by  any  lack  of  con¬ 
tradiction. 

The  death  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Mozley,  Regent  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  removes  from  the 
Church  of  England  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
scholars,  and  from  the  church  universal  one  of 


the  ablest  of  recent  defenders  of  the  faith. 
His  works  on  “  Predestination  ”  and  “  Baptismal 
Regeneration”  have  been  less  known  in  this 
country;  but  his  “  Bampton  Lectures  on  Mira¬ 
cles,”  his  “  University  Sermons,”  and  most  nota¬ 
ble  of  all,  his  late  discussion  of  “  Ruling  Ideas  in 
Early  Ages,”  have  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  our 
most  thoughtful  ministers  that  is  given  only  to 
the  works  of  masters  in  theology.  Dr.  Mozley 
was  eminently  conservative  in  his  habits  of  think¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  a  scholar  rather  than  a  partisan; 
and  the  services  of  such  thinkers  can  be  ill  spared 
by  the  church  at  the  present  time. 

The  students  of  heredity  have  one  new  fact  on 
which  to  base  an  induction.  The  name  of  M. 
Prevost-Paradol  will  be  remembered  as  that  of 
the  French  minister  at  Washington  who  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  in  that  city  in  1870.  His  son,  bearing 
the  same  name,  has  recently  taken  his  own  life 
in  Paris.  Probably  the  keenly  sensitive  and  mor¬ 
bid  temperament  of  the  father  was  inherited  by 
the  son.  Possibly  also  certain  mental  as  well  as 
physical  tendencies  were  handed  down  by  the 
father  to  the  son.  The  son  was  not  to  blame  for 
the  father’s  suicide;  how  far  the  father  may  have 
been  to  blame  for  the  son’s  no  man  can  tell. 

It  is  at  last  definitely  settled  that  Suleiman  Pa¬ 
sha  is  none  other  than  Pat  Sullivan  of  Cork,  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Cork  Examiner  has  the  news.  His 
early  home  was  Karrica  Druddad  “  on  the  river 
Lee  ” — the  same  river  whose  pleasant  waters 
“  the  bells  of  Shandon  sound  so  grand  on,”  in 
those  whimsical  verses  of  Father  Prout  that 
Thackeray  loved  to  repeat.  During  the  famine 
of  1847  the  family  of  the  hero  removed  to  Cork 
city,  shortly  after  which  his  sister  Ileen  sailed 
for  East  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  her  departure  were  peculiarly  affect¬ 
ing: 

“  Wljen  his  sister  embarked  at  Cork  for  East 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  was  not  apparently  moved,  but 
when  he  returned  home  he  was  noticed,  while 
solacing  his  mother,  to  burst  out  in  emotional 
tears  for  his  sister.  He  left  off  his  favorite  game 
of  ‘  Knox,’  a  Cork  game,  and  Racquets,  and  his 
aged  mother  would  say  to  him,  ‘  What  is  the 
matter,  Paddy?  ’  ‘  Nothing,  mother,  I  can’t  live 
in  Cork.’  ”  , 

Forthwith  he  went  to  London,  plunged  into 
journalism,  shortly  emerged  and  took  second 
cabin  passage  to  Constantinople,  enlisted  in  the 
Turkish  army,  entered  the  military  school  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honor,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  high  rank  in  the  service.  For  all  this  no  less 
an  authority  than  “  Veritas  ”  vouches  in  the 
Cork  journal,  so  that  the  case  seems  to  be  fully 
made  out.  Indeed  the  etymological  probabilities 
are  almost  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  it. 
The  derivation  of  Suleiman  Pasha  from  Patsey 
Sullivan  is  much  more  obvious  than  that  of 
“pickled  cucumber”  from  “Jeremiah  King.” 
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And  the  fact  that  “  Knox,”  (which  is  probably  a 
Hibernian  spelling,)  and  “Racquets,”  were  the 
favorite  games  of  his  youth,  shows  that  Patsey, 
though  lowly-born,  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
second-class  journalist  and  a  first-class  Turk. 

The  terms  of  peace  have  been  settled  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  and  only  wait  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  other  Powers.  That  this  con¬ 
firmation  will  be  secured  is  not  doubtful  ;  for  the 
three  emperors  are  said  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing;  the  interests  of  France  are  not  greatly 
affected,  one  way  or  another;  Italy  is  not  in  a 
position  to  raise  any  objection,  and  England  has 
suffered  her  opportunity  of  armed  resistance  to 
pass.  The  preliminary  agreement  is  said  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following  items:  1.  The  autonomy  of 
Bulgaria,  with  some  extension  of  her  territory — a 
Christian  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Porte 
and  confirmed  by  the  European  Powers.  2.  The 
independence  of  Roumania.  3.  Local  autonomy 
for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Servia.  4.  The  increase  of  the  territory 
of  Montenegro.  5.  The  cession  to  Russia  of  the 
territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  lost  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  of  a  portion  of  Eastern 
Armenia.  6.  An  indemnity  in  money, — said  to 
be  fixed  at  $100,000,000.  7.  Some  arrangement 

whereby  Russia  may  have  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  promises  of 
Russia  respecting  the  Christian  nations  have  been 
kept,  and  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Turk  has 
been  lifted  from  every  one  of  them.  To  this 
part  of  the  bargain  none  of  the  other  Powers  can 
object,  since  it  is  substantially  the  programme 
proposed  by  the  Conference  at  Constantinople. 
The  cession  of  the  Armenian  territory,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia  will,  of 
course,  be  resisted  by  the  English  diplomats;  but 
the  resistance  can  hardly  be  effectual.  The  result 
of  the  war  is  the  practical  extinction  of  Turkey 
as  a  political  power  in  Europe. 

The  recent  battles  in  Asia  Minor  have  been 
fought  upon  historic  ground.  The  pupils  in  the 
High  Schools  who  are  studying  the  Anabasis  will 
find  that  Xenophon’s  little  army  marched,  2,278 
years  ago,  through  many  of  the  places  where  the 
Turks  and  the  Russians  have  met  during  the  last 
autumn.  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  and  Ardahan 
were  all  halting-places  of  the  Greeks,  on  their 
return  from  Babylon;  and  the  mountain  from 
which  they  first  saw  the  sea  is  supposed  to  be 
Kartchkal-Dagh,  between  Ardanach  and  Batoum. 
Mr.  Layard,  the  great  explorer,  has  just  obtained 
from  this  region  trophies  of  a  still  remoter  past,  in 
a  series  of  architectural  ornaments  which  formed 
part  of  the  decorations  of  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Armenia,  about  twenty-six  hundred 
years  ago.  These  bronzes  are  covered  with  de¬ 
vices  and  inscriptions,  in  a  language  that  nobody 
can  decipher.  Van,,  the  ancient  city  from  which 


they  come,  is  of  very  high  antiquity — having 
been  in  existence  at  least  a  thousand  years  before 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  From  this  ancient  city 
came  a  portion  of  the  host  that  overthrew  Nineveh 
and  destroyed  the  Assyrian  empire,  six  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Victor  Emanuel  was  a  saint  in  very  much 
the  same  sense  that  the  devil  convalescent  was  a 
monk;  but  he  has  done  a  good  day’s  work  for  It¬ 
aly,  and  history  will  take  care  of  him.  Altogeth¬ 
er  his  successes  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  have  achieved,  scarcely 
excepting  Bismarck.  Italy  was  a  group  of  frag¬ 
mentary  principalities  when  he  came  to  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  throne ;  now  it  is  a  first-class  power,  hold¬ 
ing  its  seat  in  its  ancient  capital,  and  rising 
steadily  in  the  respect  of  the  world.  To  have 
builded  such  a  kingdom  is  glory  enough  for  one 
man.  The  king  was  always  a  good  Catholic, 
barring  his  denial  of  the  temporal  power;  he  rev¬ 
erenced  the  Holy  Father  as  a  spiritual  but  not  as 
a  political  sovereign.  And  although  the  Pope  had 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  king,  he 
relented  at  last  and  suffered  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church  to  be  given  him.  Probably  the  curse 
was  transferred  with  the  crown  to  King  Humbert, 
but  we  trust  that  he  will  wax  fat  under  it,  as  his 
father  has  done. 

Several  of  the  Old  Catholic  communities  in 
Germany  are  determined  on  more  radical  reforms 
than  have  yet  been  secured.  In  Baden  a  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  to  authorize  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  and  the  translation  of  the  liturgy  into  the 
German  tongues.  Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  said, 
intend  to  settle  the  question  of  celibacy,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  by  getting  married  before  the 
Synod  meets  to  take  action  on  the  matter.  They 
are  not  going  to  let  their  practice  lag  behind  their 
principles. 

In  England,  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman, the  great 
and  good  Catholic  divine,  has  been  elected  to  an 
honorary  fellowship  in  Oxford.  In  Scotland,  an 
influential  meeting  of  Protestant  associations  has 
voted  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  that  country  by  legal  meas¬ 
ures.  In  Spain  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
government  forbidding  the  preaching  of  anti- 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  the  sale  of  anti-Catholic 
books  in  the  streets,  highways  and  public  estab¬ 
lishments  of  every  kind.  Of  these  three  signs  of 
the  times  the  one  visible  in  England  is  much  the 
brightest. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
have  on  file  the  applications  of  about  five  hundred 
ministers  from  other  denominations  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  ministry  of  that  communion.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  sects  in  this  country.  The  object  of  a 
sect  is,  of  course,  to  supply  ministers  with  eiu- 
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ployment;  and  the  fact  that  every  new  clerical 
employment  agency  is  overwhelmed  with  appli¬ 
cations  shows  the  need  of  increasing  the  number 


of  these  agencies.  "Who  will  undertake  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  “  felt  want  ”  by  organizing  several  new 
sects  ? 


LITERATURE. 


A  small  book,  but  one  whose  value  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  bulk  is  Mr.  Bacon’s  “  Church 
Papers.”  1  There  is  no  sharper  pen  in  any  man’s 
hand  than  that  which  Mr.  Bacon  holds;  and  the 
contributions  that  he  is  making  to  the  discussions 
of  current  questions  are  not  only  acute  and  read¬ 
able,  they  are  generally  just  and  wise.  In  the 
preface  of  this  volume  the  author  speaks  of  it  as 
“  a  book  which  nobody  will  buy,  which  very  few 
will  read,  and  which  hardly  any  one  will  ap¬ 
prove.”  For  the  honor  of  American  letters  we 
should  hope  that  this  might  prove  to  be  quite  too 
low  an  estimate  of  its  usefulness.  The  public  can 
scarcely  hope  for  the  continued  respect  of  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  if  it  neglects  a  book  like  this. 

The  first  three  essays  are  of  special  interest  to 
Congregationalists,  though  Christians  of  other 
names  will  find  in  them  much  that  is  suggestive. 
“  The  Fundamental  Fallacy  of  Current  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,”  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bacon,  the  notion 
that  the  Church  is  purely  the  creature  of  a  “  so¬ 
cial  compact.”  This  notion  is  assailed  again  in 
the  second  essay,  where,  in  opposition  to  four 
false  theories  of  the  Church, — the  Papal  Theory, 
the  Bourbon  Theory,  the  Formal  Theory  and  the 
Jacobin  Theory, — as  he  names  them,  he  presents 
the  Rational  and  Scriptural  Theory,  which  is  that 
all  the  Christians  dwelling  in  any  neighborhood 
are  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  neighborhood, 
whether  they  have  signed  a  “  covenant  ”  or  not. 
Through  both  these  essays  the  analogy  is  close¬ 
ly  run  between  the  organizing  principle  of  the 
Church  and  that  of  the  State.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  between  tbe  theory  of  the  Church  which  he 
is  confuting  and  the  theory  of  the  state  propounded 
by  Rousseau  and  his  school  of  political  philoso¬ 
phers  is  shown,  and  the  inadequacy  of  both  theo¬ 
ries  is  made  very  clear.  The  doctrine  of  Hegel, 
or  rather  of  Aristotle,  that  man  is  a  political  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  wherever  there  are  men  there  is  a 
state,  is  shown  to  be  still  more  applicable  to  re¬ 
ligious  society.  The  question  whether  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  “  visible  saints,”  “  living  members  of 
Christ”  while  “separate  and  unconnected,”  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  church  of  Christ,  is 
therefore  absurd.  Such  a  case  is  not  supposable. 

1  Church  Papers.  Sundry  Essays  on  Subjects  Re¬ 
lated  to  the  Church  and  Christian  Society.  By  Leon¬ 
ard  Woolsey  Bacon.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


“  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  ‘  visible  saints  ’ 
live.  When  they  try  to  live  so  their  sanctity  be¬ 
comes  invisible  at  once.  They  are  no  more  ‘  vis¬ 
ible  saints  ’  but  visibly  unsanctified.  ‘  By  this  we 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life 
because  we  love  the  brethren.’  The  problem  in 
theology  that  begins  with  supposing  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Christians  without  mutual  love  and  inter¬ 
course  under  the  law  of  Christ,  is  as  rational  as  a 
problem  in  magnetism  which  should  be  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  a  collection  of  steel  magnets 
having  attraction  towards  the  pole  but  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  each  other.  If,  under  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  human  neighborhood  implies  human  soci¬ 
ety,  and  human  society  implies  the  state;  then, 
a  fortiori,  under  the  laws  of  the  regenerated  na¬ 
ture,  Christian  neighborhood  implies  Christian 
society,  and  Christian  society  implies  the  church. 
Tim  law  of  Christ  concerning  common  and  mutu¬ 
al  Christian  duties  is  already  in  force,  and  the 
authority  of  administering  its  earthly  sanctions 
resides  with  the  community  of  Christians.” 

This  theory  of  the  Church  cuts  the  tap-root  of 
sectarianism.  Let  it  be  understood  that  all  the 
Christians  living  in  any  community  constitute  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  that  community;  that  it  is 
the  love  of  Christ  in  them  and  not  any  covenant 
that  they  may  concoct,  or  any  orders  that  they 
may  import  from  abroad  that  makes  them  one; 
that  the  organizing  force  of  Christianity  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  man’s  thinking  nor  of  man’s  willing,  but 
“  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
and  sectarianism  is  done  for.  The  recognition  of 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  but  oue  Church  of 
Christ  in  any  community ;  that  the  various  con¬ 
gregations  of  different  names  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole;  and  that  therefore  these  several  congrega¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  in  closer  relations  with  one  an¬ 
other  than  they  are  with  any  other  congregations 
elsewhere,— opens  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
unity  to  the  Church. 

The  “  Confessions  of  a  High  Churchman  ”  was 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  caustic.  We  suspect 
that.  Mr.  Bacon  recognized  in  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  book  under  review  a  clumsy  caricature 
of  himself ;  and  though  there  is  no  trace  of  tem¬ 
per  in  his  criticism,  the  satire  is  of  the  keenest. 

The  two^iapers  next  following  are  styled  in  the 
table  of  contents  “  Irenical  Letters.”  The  first  is 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  and 
the  second  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Both  of  them  relate  to  the  unhappy  divisions 
among  Protestant  Christians  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  When  the  sectary  changes  his  sky  he 
does  not  change  his  mind ;  at  any  rate  he  never 
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leaves  the  worser  half  of  it  behind  him.  All  his 
sectarian  prejudices  he  carries  with  him  on  his 
journeys;  and  if,  therefore,  two  dozen  Protest¬ 
ants  are  found  inhabiting  some  European  city,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  churches. 
Mr.  Bacon’s  letters  to  the  two  Episcopal  dignita¬ 
ries  named  are  intended  to  show  the  evils  of  such 
a  division  of  Christians  and  to  suggest  some  prac¬ 
tical  remedies.  The  letters  are  written  in  the 
most  Catholic  spirit  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  read  them. 

The  seventh  essay  tells  “How  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone  Bettered  his  Situation.”  It  is  the  review 
of  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone,  D.  D., 
producing  his  reasons  for  becoming  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Bacon’s  wit  finds  a 
fruitful  field.  Dr.  Stone  sought  the  Catholic  fold 
because  he  could  not  live  without  certainty;  and 
the  manifold  contradictions  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  doctrine  are  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  light. 
The  essay  concludes  with  the  following  neat  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum: 

“  Until  two  years  ago  the  author,  believing 
himself  to  be  entirely  sincere  and  candid,  held, 
as  the  result  of  private  judgment  a  system  (ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  statement)  wildly  inconsistent, 
illogical  and  self-destructive,  which  he  vindicated 
to  himself  and  others  by  arguments  plausible  and 
satisfactory.  Within  two  years,  after  candid  but 
astonishingly  brief  examination,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  same  private  judgment,  he  has  dropped 
that  system  and  adopted  another,  also  with  entire 
sincerity,  and  vindicates  it  by  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  is  not  permitted  candidly  to  re¬ 
examine.  It.  is  solely  by  the  use  of  the  same  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  that  played  him  so  false  before, 
that  iie  has  come  to  embrace  the  other  system. 

“  Qu: — What  is  the  probability  that  he  has  got 
the  truth  now  ? 

“  This  is  what  he  never  may  know. 

“  One  thing  alone  he  knows  intelligently, — that 
the  Roman  Church  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ; 
and  this  he  knows  only  by  his  poor  private  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  revise.  Every 
thing  else  he  takes  on  the  authority  of  this.  And 
this,  being  known  only  by  private  judgment,  may 
be  a  mistake. 

“  Poor  man!  ” 

The  next  four  papers  are  sketches  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  in  Europe  which  Mr.  Bacon 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying,  during 
his  residence  in  Geneva.  The  four  with  which 
the  volume  concludes  discuss  questions  pertaining 
to  the  relation  of  the  church  with  modern  society. 
Sunday  Laws,  Theatre-Going,  the  Temperance 
Reform,  and  the  question  of  Divorce  are  the  top¬ 
ics  treated ;  and  they  are  treated  with  a  breadth, 
a  vigor  and  an  incisiveness  that  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  Altogether  this  small  volume  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  one,  and  they  who  read  it  will  be  likely  to 
join  with  us  in  the  hope  that  the  promised  volume 
of  “  Theological  Papers  ”  from  the  same  pen  will 
be  speedily  forthcoming. 

It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  good  reviewer  to 
anathematize  Thomas  St,arr  King  and  all  his 
works.  But  after  looking  over  this  volume  of 


sermonsl  we  have  solemnly  concluded  that  we 
cannot  do  it.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  the 
faithful  who  will  see  that  it  is  done.  But 
while  there  are  expressions  here  and  there  to 
which  we  should  take  exception ;  and  while  the 
theory  of  Christ’s  person  held  by  Mr.  King  was 
one  that  does  not  express  our  thought  of  him, 
yet  there  is  no  worthy  meaning  in  the  word 
“Evangelical”  which  may  not  be  applied 
without  reservation  to  these  sermons.  The 
terrible  fact  of  sin  is  not  denied.  “  Who  can 
utter  or  fathom,”  says  the  preacher,  “  the  evil 
of  sinfulness  when  we  see  what  its  curse  is, — 
nothing  less  than  a  falling  away  from  a  unity  or 
fellowship  with  God ;  not  the  breaking  of  a  law 
alone,  but  unspeakable  distance  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  strength  of  the  Lawgiver;  not  a  misuse 
of  goodness  merely,  but  a  turning  away  from  'the 
light  and  benediction  of  him  who  is  better  than 
his  goodness;  whose  presence,  whose  face,  whose 
approval  are  worth  more  than  all  he  can  give  us 
besides.”  And  when  lie  comes  to  speak  of  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin  and  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  we 
find  words  that  show  the  most  humble  reverence 
and  confidence  in  him.  “  God  became  human” 
in  the  incarnation,  he  says:  “  and  the  extent  of 
our  Christianity  is  measured  by  our  faith  that 
God  is  an  infinite  Christ.”  “  In  our  best  moods, 
in  our  silent  hours,  when  we  are  most  truly  and 
deeply  men,  we  adore  goodness,  we  enthrone 
self-sacrifice,  we  pay  our  heartiest  homage  to  the 
spirit  of  love,  we  worship  Jesus  Christ.”  In  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  these  are  spiritual  dis¬ 
courses;  they  are  not  merely  the  application  of 
ethical  laws  to  the  conduct  of  men;  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  deepest  need  of  the  human  soul — that  of 
reconciliation  with  God  and  of  fellowship  with 
him;  and  they  press  this  truth  of  man’s  personal 
relation  to  a  supreme  God  with  tenderness  and 
with  power  upon  the  conscience  of  the  hearer. 
It  must  be  a  very  ill-balanced  mind  that  these 
sermons  could  “unsettle,”  and  a  very  crabbed 
and  sterile  heart  that  -would  not  be  made  tenderer 
and  more  fruitful  by  reading  them. 

One  of  those  waves  of  discussion  respecting  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  which  are  frequently  re¬ 
ported  in  history  as  passing  over  the  Church, 
seems  now  to  be  upon  us.  The  topic,  always  to 
a  class  of  devout  minds  a  fascinating  one,  has 
been  brought  into  prominence  at  this  time  by  the 
pronouncements  of  Air.  Moody,  ar.d  by  the  exten¬ 
sive  circulation  of  the  documents  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren. 

If  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  personal  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  can  be  cherished  without  casting 
contempt  upon  the  work  that  God  is  now  doing  in 

1  Christianity  and  Humanity:  A  series  of  Sermons, 
by  Thomas  Starr  King.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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the  world,  no  harm  will  result  from  it;  hut  if  the 
effect  of  such  a  belief  is  to  make  men  feel  that 
the  world  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better;  that 
civilization  is  a  wreck,  and  that  Christianity  un¬ 
der  the  present  dispensation  is  a  failure, — at  least 
so  far  as  any  prospect  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world  is  concerned — then  its  evil  effects  soon  be¬ 
come  apparent.  Such  a  posture  of  mind  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God  now  established  and  steadily 
advancing  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 
“  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ?  ”  is 
the  question  that  Christ  puts  in  all  the  ages  to 
such  faithless  disciples.  The  belief  that  the  world 
is  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  it  can;  that  Christ  is 
soon  to  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satis¬ 
fied,  not  in  saving  the  race,  but  in  destroying  it; 
and  that  all  that  the  Christian  can  do  is  to  gather 
hastily  a  few  brands  out  of  this  impending  burn¬ 
ing,  is  not  a  cheerful  faith,  at  any  rate;  and  it 
rests  on  a  narrow  view  of  Scripture  and  of  his¬ 
tory. 

As  a  help  to  that  broader  view  which  takes  in 
the  present  as  well  as  the  future,  and  which 
sees  the  fulfillment  of  Scripture  in  development 
not  less  than  in  catastrophe,  Mr.  Greene’s  little 
book  ought  to  be  welcomed. 1 i 2  It  is  the  result  of 
no  little  patient  study  and  of  a  wise  method  of 
interpretation.  Mr.  Greene  is  a  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  thinker.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  tests  and 
with  facts  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  mere 
etymologist  or  doctrinal  specialist.  And  while 
his  book  will  be  regarded  as  vague  and  mystical 
by  readers  of  a  dogmatic  temper,  it  will  lead  ev¬ 
ery  reverent  and  candid  thinker  out  along  the 
broader  ways  of  Providence  to  heights  of  vision 
from  which  it  will  at  least  be  certain  that  the  je¬ 
june  and  statistical  theories  of  the  Advent  are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  con¬ 
troversial;  its  temper  is  devout  and  its  discourse, 
though  always  careful  and  measured,  often  rises 
to  real  eloquence. 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  who  wishes  not 
only  to  explain  but  to  apply  the  Scripture  some¬ 
times  finds  that  the  current  selections  from  the 
book  of  Chronicles  yield  him  small  results  in  the 
way  of  a  practical  lesson.  Indeed  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  all  Sunday  school  teaching  is  in  making 
a  judicious  application  of  the  Scripture  to  the 
lives  of  the  pupils.  This  difficulty  is  not  greatly 
relieved  by  the  various  “  lesson  helps.”  Mr. 
Trumbull  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  does,  in¬ 
deed,  generally  contrive  to  hit  the  point  in  a  very 
direct  and  practical  way.  He  seems  to  have  a 
genuine  homiletical  faculty.  But  many  of  the 
morali  zings  of  the  International  Lesson  expound¬ 
ers  are  about  as  inconsequent  as  Artemus  Ward’s 
best  jokes.  All  who  desire  to  get  the  practical 
point  of  the  lesson  will  find  the  volume  of  ser¬ 

l  Glimpses  of  the  Coming.  By  Richard  Gleason 
Greene.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 


mons  by  the  Monday  Club1  a  valuable  aid. 
These  sermons  are  generally  short  and  plain;  the 
Scripture  has  been  carefully  studied  with  the  view 
to  its  spiritual  rather  than  its  scientific  value,  and 
though  the  results  are  unequal  the  volume  on  the 
whole  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  of  advanced 
classes. 

Sidney  Smith’s  “  cassoway  on  the  isle  of  Tim- 
buctoo,”  undertaking  to  “  eat  a  missionary,  blood 
and  bones  and  hymn-book  too,”  would  find  al¬ 
most  any  modem  minister  hard  to  digest  if  swal¬ 
lowed  with  all  his  hymn-books  in  his  pockets. 
The  accumulation  of  these  hymnals  upon  the  li¬ 
brary  tables  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
been  very  rapid.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since 
one  never  saw  any  hymn-book  in  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  or  Presbyterian  church  except  “  Watts  and 
Select,”  though  occasionally  a  copy  of  “Village 
Hymns”  might  be  found  in  the  vestries.  The 
other  denominations  also  had  each  its  single  man¬ 
ual  of  hymns,  and  there  were  scarcely  any  others. 
Now  their  name  is  Legion.  The  publication  of 
the  “Plymouth  Collection”  about  twenty  years 
ago  opened  the  flood  gates  of  liymnology,  and 
the  deluge  has  followed.  And  although  such  an 
outpouring  has  brought  along  with  it  not  a  little 
flood-wood,  yet  the  general  result  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  hymns 
sung  in  our  churches  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
interest  felt  in  this  part  of  the  worship.  Didactic 
and  doctrinal  hymns  are  generally  dropping  out 
of  the  hymn-books ;  they  contain  more  poetry  and 
less  preaching  than  once  they  did,  and  they  have 
become,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  formerly,  helps 
to  devotion. 

No  one  has  yet  thought  of  printing  an  “una¬ 
bridged  ”  hymn-book,  yet  we  are  bound  to  have 
it,  one  of  these  days.  Somebody  will  be  sure  to 
print  a  book  containing  all  the  hymns  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  will  urge  it  upon  the  churches  as  the 
only  desirable  manual  of  praise,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  hymns  in  the  language.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  will  want  it,  of  course;  but  others  will  be 
content  with  a  hymn-book  very  much  abridged. 
It  will  begin  to  be  evident  pretty  soon,  that  a 
selection  of  hymns  is  all  that  is  really  available, 
and  that  no  selection  can  contain  all  of  every 
body’s  favorites. 

The  three  Hartford  pastors  seem  to  have  been 
governed  by  this  principle  in  compiling  their 
hymn-book.  2  Instead  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  hymns  which  most  recent  collections  in¬ 
clude  this  book  contains -only  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  all  told.  Yet  the  selection  is  judi- 


i  Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons  for  1878.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Boston :  Henry 
Hoyt. 

2  The  Christian  Hymnal.  A  Selection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  with  Music,  for  Use  in  Public  Worship. 
Hartford :  Brown  &  Grdss. 
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ciously  made,  and  the  hymns  are  nearly  all  poet¬ 
ical  and  devotional.  The  music  has  been  edited 
with  great  care  by  Dr.  Parker  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  this  task  are  unusual.  Many  of  the 
fine  tunes  of  Barnby,  Sullivan,  Dykes,  Monk, 
and  the  other  recent  English  composers  are  in¬ 
cluded  ;  and  some  of  Dr.  Parker’s  own  arrange¬ 
ments  and  compositions  are  among  the  most 
serviceable  in  the  book.  The  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  a  good  selection  from  the  Psalms  commonly 
used  in  chanting  with  well-adapted  music,  the 
ancient  unmetrical  hymns,  the  Catholic  creeds, 
and  thirty-two  lessons  from  Holy  Scriptures 
for  responsive  reading.  As  a  manual  of  worship 
it  is  therefore  sufficiently  full,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  any  intelligent  congregation,  after 
using  it  for  a  year  or  two  under  wise  direction, 
would  come  to  prefer  it  to  the  vaster  and  costlier 
hymnals. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  established  favorites 
among  our  American  story-writers  have  kept 
their  hold  upon  their  public  more  firmly  than  Miss 
Warner  has  done.  It  was  a  good  many  years 
ago  that  “The  Wide  Wide  World”  was  first 
talked  about ;  and  although  none  of  its  successors 
has  made  so  deep  an  impression,  all  of  them  have 
found  a  hearty  welcome.  There  is  a  large  and 
very  respectable  circle  of  readers  to  whom  every 
new  book  of  Miss  Warner’s  is  an  event.  And 
there  are  good  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  character  drawing  is  al¬ 
ways  admirably  done.  All  Miss  Warner’s  people 
are  characters,  and  not  lay-figures.  The  pictur¬ 
esque  side  of  American  country  life  appears  in 
her  stories  in  its  best  light.  There  is  also  a  gen¬ 
uine  feeling  for  nature,  which  gives  her  stories 
pleasant  scenery  and  a  local  habitation.  And 
the  great  problems  of  the  Ghristian  life  are  stated 
by  her  so  clearly,  and  solved  by  her  with  so  stren¬ 
uous  a  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals,  that  young 
readers  of  tender  consciences  are  apt  to  seek  her 
as  an  oracle  if  not  a  prophetess. 

The  last  story1 *  is  unusually  fresh  and  capti¬ 
vating.  The  heroine  is  one  of  Miss  Warner’s 
best  creations,  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  told 
with  great  power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  a  harder  struggle  between  conscience  and  af¬ 
fection  than  that  which  makes  the  tragedy  of  Di¬ 
ana’s  life.  A  woman  who  for  conscience’s  sake 
could  do  what  Diana  did,  could  endure,  undis- 
mayed,  the  flames  of  martyrdom.  Yet  such  tri¬ 
als  may  come  to  all,  and  do  come  to  many.  That 
not  a  few  prove  too  weak  to  endure  them  and 
purchase  delight  with  dishonor  is  too  true;  but 
many  also  by  God’s  grace  are  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  temptation,  and  to  stand  fast  in  their 
integrity.  So  long  as  there  are  such  people 

1  Diana.  By  Susan  “Warner.  New  York :  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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among  us  there  will  be  witnesses  whose  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  power  of  Christianity  is  quite  as  worthy 
of  credence  as  those  of  the  early  martyrs.  And 
so  long  as  we  see  this  spectacle  of  supreme  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  right  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
interest  and  the  cravings  of  passion,  we  shall  not 
all  become  converts  to  the  utilitarian  philosophy. 

The  lesson  of  trust  and  the  lesson  of  faithful¬ 
ness  taught  in  “Diana,”  are  lessons  that  need  to 
be  learned  anew  every  day;  and  Miss  Warner  is 
certainly  an  agreeable  and  impressive  teacher. 

The  “No  Name  Series  ”  will  not  need  a  name 
very  long  if  it  includes  many  books  as  slight  as 
the  last  volume.1  The  society  into  which  the 
story  introduces  us  is  of  the  most  vapid  variety — 
a  tedious  round  of  insincere  civilities,  and  a  slug¬ 
gish  current  of  the  smallest  talk.  All  the  char¬ 
acters  have  the  air  of  being  bored,  and  the  reader 
speedily  is  made  partaker  of  this  mood.  It  must 
be  that  people  of  this  description  really  do  live — 
even  in  Boston ;  for  no  one  would  take  the  trouble 
to  imagine  such  shallowness;  but  to  live  among 
them  would  be  distressing,  to  describe  them  must 
have  been  fatiguing,  and  to  read  about  them  is 
debilitating. 

Not  all  of  us  have  yet  seen  the  other  side  of 
the  sea;  but  what  with  the  photographs  brought 
back  by  the  travelers,  and  such  piquant  sketches 
as  this  “  One  Year  Abroad,  ”2  many  of  the  famous 
places  of  the  old  world  are  becoming  quite  family 
iar.  It  ’is  a  sprightly  little  book,  making  one 
think  of  Mr.  Warner’s  “  Summer  Saunterings,” 
yet  rather  the  jollier  of  the  two;  and  it  will  serve 
both  for  reviving  the  pleasures  of  those  who  have 
traveled,  and  for  whetting  the  appetites  of  those 
who  have  not. 

Versified  nonsense  is  no  worse  than  prose 
nonsense,  and  though  neither  is  the  best  reading 
for  Sunday  afternoon,  there  are  hours  when 
nothing  else  is  so  good.  The  nearer  a  college 
song  comes  to  being  gibberish,  pure  and  simple, 
the  better  it  is.  This  kind  of  value  is  possessed 
by  many.  of  the  rhymes3  of  Mr.  Adams.  When 
he  speaks  of  them  as  “  poems  ”  he  speaks  inaccu¬ 
rately  if  not  profanely.  They  are  no  more  poems 
than  they  are  prayers.  But  the  rendering  of  the 
German-English  dialect  is  very  happy,  and  some 
of  the  puns  of  which  the  other  verses  are  made 
up  are  quite  ingenious.  The  collection  is  one  over 
which  a  number  of  tired  people  might  usefully 
spend  half  an  hour  after  supper. 

l  The  Wolf  at  the  Door.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Springfield  :  Whitney  &  Adams. 

20ne  Year  Abroad.  By  the  Author  of  One  Sum¬ 
mer.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

3Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Charles  F.  Adams.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 
Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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“Five-mile  current,  I  should  say,”  re¬ 
marked  Deacon  Packsitt,  as  he  walked  the 
deck  of  the  “  Sam  Weller,”  and  moodily 
observed  the  surface  of  the  river.  “  About 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day,  that 
means,  providin’  we  have  no  bad  weather 
so’s  we  have  to  lay  up.  So  we’ll  be  in  Or¬ 
leans  in  four  days,  unless  the  current  slack¬ 
ens — which  there  ain’t  no  danger  of  its 
doin’.  Only  four  days  to  the  end  of  the  trip, 
an’  nobody  converted  yet !  Have  I  done  my 
best,  or  hav’n’t  I?  I’ve  certainly  been  in¬ 
stant  in  season  an’  out  of  season,  an’  what’s 
come  of  it  all?  Nothin’,  unless  the  Lord 
sees  somethin’ that  I  don’t.  Brown  ain’t  no 
nearer  the  Kingdom  than  he  was  when  we 
started ;  I  hope  he  ain’t  further  from  it ! 
An’  as  for  Lugwine — well,  Heaven  forgive 
me  !  I’m  about  ready  to  believe  that  some 
folks  ain’t  got  no  souls  any  way.  ’Twould 
take  an  awful  load  off  of  my  shoulders — my 
soul,  I  mean — if  I  could  really  believe  that 
there  are  folks  without  souls,  an’,  conse¬ 
quently,  folks  that  ain’t  worth  savin’.  P’raps 
Brown  could  prove  it  to  me  with  that 
smooth  tongue  of  his,  that  will  talk  a  feller 
down  just  when  he  knows  he  ought  to  be 
uppermost.  But  before  I  ask  him  about  it, 
I’ll  go  through  my  Bible,  with  the  Concor¬ 
dance  to  help  me,  an’  see  what  it  says  on 
the  subject.” 

•Copyright,  1877;  by  John  Habberton. 
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The  Deacon  raised  his  head,  merely  to 
rest  it,  and  happening  to  notice  that  Vicks¬ 
burg,  which  town  he  was  just  passing,  made 
a  very  pretty  picture  when  the  light  came 
from  an  evening  sun,  he  allowed  his  per- 
ceptives  to  relieve  his  reflective  power  for  a 
little  while.  Fine  views  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  Deacon’s  own  country,  nor  even  to 
the  Mississippi  River  as  a  general  thing ;  so 
the  old  man  gazed  until  the  light  faded  and 
left  the  hill  and  its  houses  to  their  own 
natural  ugliness.  And  the  scene  suggested 
to  the  old  man  a  spiritual  parallel. 

“  That  was  just  like  Brown,  lookin’  at 
himself,  I  verily  believe,”  said  he.  “  He’s 
got  splendid  health,  an’  that’s  the  light  that 
glorifies  every  thing  in  himself  that  he’s  so 
well  satisfied  with.  I  never  saw  my  own 
depravity  till  I  left  Long  Island,  came  West, 
an’  nearly  died  of  the  ague.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  devil  helped  his  own.  Every 
other  new  Eastern  man  that  ever  came  down 
this  river  with  me  has  had  a  tough  time 
with  the  chills  before  he  got  this  far.  Pitv 
we  couldn’t  have  two  or  three  hot  fogs  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  Orleans ;  they’d  fetch  him,  and 
they’d  make  us  lay  up,  too,  an’  give  me 
more  time  at  him.  I  honestly  do  believe 
that  chills  an’  fever  has  done  more  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  the  West  than  everything  else  put 
together — except  the  spirit  of  God.” 

The  Deacon  paused  for  a  few  moments  to 
reflect  on  this  topic,  and  to  peel,  with  his 
knife,  some  very  thin  shavings  from  one  of 
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the  sweeps  upon  which  he  leaned.  But  real¬ 
izing  that  he  was  losing  sight  of  the  mam 
subject,  he  rallied  himself  after  considerable 
effort,  and  continued,  still  with  himself  for 
sole  auditor : 

“Well,  you  can’t  make  a  horse  drink,  no 
matter  how  often  you  lead  him  to  the 
waterin’-trough — an’  I  never  could  see  that 
it  did  any  good  to  push  his  nose  down  under 
the  water ;  it  only  frightened  him,  an’  made 
him  splutter,  an’  always  after  that  he’d  want 
to  drink  at  any  place  but  that.  I  mustn’t 
get  him  in  that  fix,  else  who  knows  but 
some  Universalist  would  get  hold  of  him  ? — 
then  he’d  be  damned  in  spite  of  anything. 
He  likes  old  Lugwine  now  a  good  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  does  me,  an’  I  never  saw  any¬ 
body  before  that  wanted  to  be  around  that 
old  cuss  all  the  time,  unless  it  was  a  deppity- 
sheriif.  I  wouldn’t  feel  so  bad  if  he  took  to 
Soole  an’  Tanker;  they  ain’t  much,  to  be 
sure,  but  they’ve  experienced  a  change,  un¬ 
less  Methodist  doctrine  is  all  a  mistake,  an’ 
I  daren’t  say  that  just  yet.” 

In  justice  to  the  Deacon’s  observing  facul¬ 
ties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Brown  had 
been  influenced  fully  as  little  «by  the  old 
man’s  arguments  as  the  Deacon  himself 
feared.  Occasional  fits  of  remorse  he  could 
not  escape ;  for  with  a  mental  nature  which, 
though  warped,  had  never  been  rendered 'in¬ 
active  by  bad  physical  habits,  he  had  also 
all  his  time  at  the  disposal  of  his  thoughts, 
no  matter  in  what  direction  his  mind  mi°-ht 

O 

insist  upon  working.  But  a  man  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstands  an  attack  of  any  sort,  no 
matter  how  bad  his  own  cause  or  how  good 
that  of  his  antagonist  may  be,  acquires  new 
power  and  skill  as  a  combatant ;  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  defaulter,  who  generally  strove 
against  his  conscience  until  it  retired,  and 
on  all  other  occasions  refused  to  retire  him¬ 
self,  began  to  experience  longer  periods  of 
ease,  and  assaults  which  grew  feebler  with 
each  recurrence. 

Besides,  he  was  approaching  a  city  which, 
small  thanks  to  what  is  called  interesting 
news,  had  impressed  itself  upon  his  mind  as 
the  most  irreligious  city  in  the  Union. 
News-letters  which  he  had  seen  from  there 
seldom  contained  any  word  about  chinches 
and  benevolent  societies,  but  much  about 


horse-races  and  duels.  And  yet,  did  not  his 
own  bank  handle  a  great  deal  of  commer¬ 
cial  paper  from  New  Orleans  :  did  it  not 
rate,  proportionately  with  its  quantity,  as 
good  as  the  paper  of  any  other  mercantile 
center?  And  if  the  people  of  this  sup¬ 
posedly  heathen  city  were  as  honest  as 
those  of - .  But  soft !  that  line  of  argu¬ 

ment  was  unintentional :  if  they  were  as 
honest  as  other  people,  how  could  his  own 
system  of  paganism  affiliate  with  theirs  ?  In 
point  of  physical  morality,  he  might  find 
some  “  sets  ”  in  society  there  as  low  as  any 
one  could  desire,  but  for  sensuality  or  bru¬ 
tality  he  had  no  longings.  There  was  one 
point  of  contact  ready  made  for  him,  how¬ 
ever,  with  beings  of  an  intellectual  order ;  for 
he  knew  by  a  New  Orleans  journal  which 
he  had  purchased  at  a  landing  above,  that 
the  theatres  were  open  on  Sunday,  and  that 
the  dramatic  tastes  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  of  a  high  order. 

He  drew  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
re-read  the  advertisements  of  amusements, 
and  read  again  and  yet  again  an  ably-written 
review  of  a  late  performance  by  a  prominent 
“  star.”  Then  he  fell  to  musing  upon  plays 
he  had  heard  and  read,  when  he  heard  lum¬ 
bering,  uncertain  steps  approaching,  and 
then  he  heard  the  voice  of  old  Lugwine  re¬ 
marking  : 

“  That  an  Orleans  paper  you’ve  got  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Brown,  in  a  tone  many  de¬ 
grees  removed  from  the  amiable. 

“They’re  bully  papers;  leastways,  them 
that  I’ve  seen  is,”  said  Lugwine.  “  Most 
always  there’s  somethin’  in  ’em  about  a  tip¬ 
top  fight  somewheres.  Papers  up  our  way 
ain’t  wuth  house-room.  Even  ef  there  is  a 
fight,  all  they  ever  do  is  to  say  there  was 
one,  and  that  the  feller  that  licked  is  either 
in  jail  or  the  sheriff’s  after  him.  Why,  a 
a  preacher  left  five  or  six  around  our  settle¬ 
ment  once,  and  Nemi  Flicker  looked  ’em  all 
through,  an’  all  there  wuz  in  ’em  fit  to  read 
was  ’bout  how  a  feller  that  they  called  a 
visionary,  or  somethin’  like  that — ” 

“  Missionary  ?  ”  suggested  Brown. 

“  Yes,”  said  Lugwine,  after  a  moment  of 
deliberation,  I  guess  ’/was  missionary — 
’bout  how  he  was  sliced  by  some  fellers  in 
Afriky  that  didn’t  want  to  hear  him  preach, 
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but  he  would  do  it,  instid  of  takin’  hints 
when  they  heaved  rocks  at  him.  ’Twasn’t 
much  of  a  story,  neither;  fur  he  didn’t  hit 
back  narry  time,  an’  he  jist  prayed  instid  of 
cussin’  ’em.  You  haint  seen  nuthin’  of  the 
kind,  only  livelier,  in  that  Orleans  paper  I 
s’pose  ?  ” 

“None  that  I  remember,”  said  Brown, 
shuddering  and  smiling  almost  at  the  same 
instant. 

“  That’s  too  dumed  bad !  ”  said  the  old 
man  feelingly,  as  he  leaned  dejectedly 
against  a  barrel  of  pork,  and  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pockets  to  avoid  the  labor  of  sus¬ 
taining  them  in  air.  “I  don’t  feel  over 
an’  above  well  to-day,  and  somethin’  of  that 
kind  would  pick  me  up  almost  as  good  as 
whisky.” 

The  evident  sincerity  of  the  old  man 
affected  as  well  as  amused  Brown  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  caused  him  to  search  the  paper 
again  for  material  of  a  sort  which  he,  for 
himself,  always  rejected  at  sight.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Lugwine’s  spirits,  the  search  was 
not  unfruitful.  There  had  occurred  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  the  Achafalaya  region,  between 
two  scions  of  good  families,  so  the  affair  was 
reported  as  respectfully  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  excusable  altercation  instead  of  a 
brutal  fight;  reported,  in  fact,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  almost  any  Northern  journal, 
if  the  social  considerations  had  been  simi¬ 
lar. 

“  I’ve  got  it,”  said  Brown,  with  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  shiver.  “  Here  it  is,”  he  continued, 
handing  the  paper  to  Lugwine. 

“  Well,  now,”  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
odd  alternation  of  hesitation  and  eagerness, 
“  its  too  bad,  but  my  eyes  are  botherin’  me 
a  heap  lately ;  would  you  mind  readin’  it  to 
me  ?  I’ll  do  as  much  for  you  some  day.” 

Brown  hastily  determined  to  study  his 
auditor  by  way  of  neutralizing  the  details  of 
the  story,  and  began  to  read,  old  Lugwine 
seating  himself  close  beside  him  : 

“  UNFORTUNATE  DIFFICULTY. 

“We  learn  from  a  gentleman  owning  a 
large  plantation  on  the  Achafalaya  River, 
the  particulars  of  a  deplorable  affair  which 
transpired  several  days  ago.  Two  young 
men  of  finest  family  had  been  spending  an 


evening  socially  with  some  friends,  when 
conversation  turned  upon  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  neighborhood.  What  was  merely  a 
difference  of  opinion  unfortunately  assumed 
the  aspect  of  an  issue  of  veracity  ;  and  each 
gentleman,  being  rather  heated  with  wine, 
charged  the  other  with  untruthfulness.  The 
efforts  of  the  other  gentlemen  present  being 
powerless  to  prevent  a  conflict,  a  hostile 
meeting,  with  knives,  was  immediately 
arranged  and  carried  into  effect.  Both  gen¬ 
tlemen - ” 

“  Knives,”  interrupted  Lugwine,  “  are  just 
the  thing,  if  a  feller  means  business.  There 
ain’t  any  snappin’  of  caps  about  a  knife,  an’ 
no  feller  haint  got  a  chance  to  fire  up  into 
the  air,  an’  spile  the  fun  of  them  that’s 
mebbe  come  miles  to  enjoy  the  fight.  Go 
ahead.” 

“Why,  Lugwine,”  remonstrated  Brown, 
“  That’s  just  the  trouble.  If  men  meet  with 
knives,  some  one  is  sure  to  be  hurt ;  if  they 
use  pistols  or  guns  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
both  being  satisfied  without  any  harm  being 
done.” 

“I’d  like  to  know,”  said  Lugwine,  with 
judicial  deliberation  which  failed  to  entirely 
conceal  his  injured  feelings,  “  if  cheatin’  the 
awjince  out  of  the  show  isn’t  doin’  no  harm  ? 
No  sir-ee ;  knives  are  the  things.  I  lieerd 
once,  from  a  young  feller  that  once  run  a 
school  in  the  East  somewheres,  but  come 
down  to  our  neighborhood  to  hide  about 
somethin’ — ’twasn’t  none  of  my  bizness  to  ask 
what  it  wuz — I  heerd  from  him  that  once 
there  wuzn’t  no  such  thing  as  shootin’,  an’ 
all  kinds  of  fights  wuz  settled  with  cold  iron. 
Why,  he  told  me  ’bout  one  fight  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  fellers  got  into — Thrasher-money, 
I  think  he — ” 

“  Thrasymene  ?  ”  suggested  Brown. 

“I  reckon  that  wuz  it,”  said  Lugwine. 
“I  see  you  know  about  it  too.  Wuzn't  that 
a  fight,  though  ?  The  fellers  got  so  hot 
slashin’  each  other  that  an  earthquake  came 
along,  and  they  didn’t  know  a  dog-goned 
thing  about  it.  A  feller  kinder  takes  more 
interest  in  a  row  when  his  man’s  near 
enough  to  grip,  you  know.” 

“And  it  makes  him  hate  his  enemy  a 
great  deal  more,  too,”  said  Brown. 

“  Of  course  it  does,”  replied  Lugwine, 
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‘an’  it  ort  to.  What’s  the  good  of  fightin’ 
if  you  haint  got  a  good  hate  on  ?  An’  then, 
when  you  hit  a  man  with  a  knife,  you  know 
where  you  hit  him,  if  you  feel  around  with 
the  knife  a  little  puttikilar ;  but  a  shot — 
why,  if  you  don’t  send  him  to  kingdom  come 
first  pop,  you  don’t  know  whether  you  hit 
him  at  all,  and  so  there  ain’t  nothin’  to 
encourage  you.” 

“  But,  Lugwine,”  argued  Brown,  “  one 
man  deserves  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
another  in  a  fight,  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
as  well  as  himself.” 

“  Look  a-here  neighbor,”  said  Lugwine, 
sprawling  on  the  deck  so  that  he  might  look 
up  into  Brown’s  face,  “you  ain’t  talkin’ 
fight  at  all ;  you’re  goin’  on  like  a  church 
member !  I  kinder  set  considerable  store 
by  you;  I  hope  the  Deacon  ain’t  been  a 
cornin’  it  over  you  an’  spilin’  you  ?  ” 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  his  gaze  became  so 
earnest,  so  serious,  so  reproachful,  that 
Brown’s  eyes  turned  away  from  it,  and  he 
felt  conscious  of  having  done  something  to 
be  ashamed  of.  In  a  moment  or  two  he 
recovered  himself,  and  then  flushing  angrily, 
he  crumpled  the  paper  into  a  ball  and  tossed 
it  overboard,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and 
beginning  to  pace  the  deck  with  long  strides. 
So  trying  to  be  a  heathen  had  really  come  to 
this  !  He  could  not  avoid  laying  himself  open 
to  a  suspicion  of  being  religious ;  he  could 
not  stop  thinking  as  he  had  thought ;  he  was 
losing  the  respect  of  the  brute  who  had  be¬ 
come  almost  his  model,  and  worse  still,  he  had 
involuntarily  become  abashed  and  ashamed 
under  the  suspicious  looks  and  suggestions 
of  this  ignorant,  degraded  old  wretch ! 
He  had  imagined  himself  as  raising  himself, 
by  metaphysical  effort,  above  the  level  of 
the  dumb  followers  of  mere  moral  tradition. 
Although  he  had  recognized  Lugwine  as 
being  upon  the  desired  plane,  it  was  only  as 
a  sort  of  camp  follower — a  bit  of  inert  debris 
which  had  been  thrown  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  desired  life,  by  the  active  force 
which  is  as  peculiar  to  the  center  of  pagan¬ 
ism  as  to  any  other  system  of  life. 

Why  certain  thoughts,  sentiments,  say¬ 
ings,  sometimes  present  themselves  oppor¬ 
tunely  yet  without  call,  is  beyond  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  no  one, — not  even  the  creature  of 


pure  reason,  can  deny  that  such  coincidence 
of  demand  and  supply  frequently  occurs.  As 
Brown  strode  back  and  forth,  there  came  to 
his  mind,  for  no  cause  that  he  knew  of,  the 
expression  : 

“  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away,  even  that  which  he  hath.” 

H’m  !  What  if  that  saying  should  really 
be  a  wise  one  after  all,  in  spite  of  his  own 
belief  that  it  was  spoken  merely  from  human 
sentiment  ?  What  had  been  taken  away 
from  him  ?  His  paganism  ?  Well,  he  would 
admit  that  he  hadn’t  acquired  much  of  it,  so 
far ;  he  could  easily  get  it  back  again.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  his  religion  ?  Well ! — he  smiled 
sarcastically  as  he  talked  to  himself — if  he 
had  so  little  of  it  that  it  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  him,  then  good  riddance  to  it ; 
it  hadn’t  kept  him  out  of  trouble  at  home, 
and  had  been  the  source  of  most  of  his  men¬ 
tal  anguish  since  he  had — had  come  West. 
For  what  had  that  passage  come  into  his 
mind,  any  way?  Was  there  really  a  devil 
who  went  about  tormenting  men  ?  He  of 
course  could  not  attribute  his  visitation  by 
this  saying  to  any  spirit  but  one  of  evil,  for 
was  not  its  effect  annoying?  Had  anything 
really  been  taken  away  from  him  ? 

Considerable  noise  was  being  created  aft, 
and  Brown,  looking  carelessly  up  to  discern 
the  cause,  saw  old  Lugwine  throwing  a  long 
fish-line  into  the  water  and  jerking  it  speed¬ 
ily  in  again  ;  he  was  evidently  trying  to  re¬ 
cover  the  newspaper.  The  anxiety  depicted 
on  the  old  man’s  countenance,  and  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  industry  amused  the  young  man 
considerably  and  changed  the  current  of  his 
thoughts.  Seeing  that  no  effort  of  his  own 
could  increase  the  length  of  his  over-short 
line,  the  old  gentleman  gave  up  his  attempt, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  line,  the  paper  and 
his  own  soul,  a  number  of  condemnatory  ex¬ 
pressions.  Finally,  his  temper  having  been 
allayed,  he  sauntered  sheepishly  up  to  Brown, 
and  said  : 

“Say,  I  didn’t  mean  to  make  yer  mad, 
but  I  hev  seen  lots  of  good  fellers  made 
kinder  like  somebody  else,  by  that  old  cuss 
of  a  Deacon,  an’  fellers  like  him.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Brown,  “  I  wasn’t 
exactly  mad ;  I  happened  to  be  thinking 
about  something  else.” 
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“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  biting  indus¬ 
triously  at  his  tobacco-plug,  “  I  wuz  afeard 
I’d  riled  you  awful.  Do  you  know,  you 
throwed  away  that  paper  before  you  finished 
the  yarn  ?  ” 

“  Did  I  ?  ”  asked  Brown,  who  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  story. 

“  Of  course  you  did,”  replied  the  old  man, 
waxing  earnest.  “  You  only  got  to  where 
they  agreed  to  fight  with  knives  ;  that  ain’t 
no  story ;  the  fight  hadn’t  even  begun,  an’ 
there’s  the  paper  out  in  the  river  all  wet ; 
it  ’ll  sink  pretty  soon  !  The’s  just  one  thing 
to  be  done  ;•  let’s  dump  the  skiff  into  the 
water,  quick,  an’  go  out  an’  grab  the  paper 
before  it  sinks.” 

“  Hang  the  paper,  and  the  fight,  too !  ” 
exclaimed  Brown.  “  Here !  smoke  a  pipe 
of  good  tobacco ;  play  seven-up — anything, 
rather  than  find  out  how  two  men  cut  each 
other  to  pieces.  Men  were  made  for  some¬ 
thing  better.” 

“  There  you  go  again  !  ”  complained  Lug- 
wine  ;  “  if  that  don’t  sound  like  a  preacher 
what  does  it  sound  like?  ’Tain’t  my  fault  if 
I  hear  such  things  when  you  go  an’  say  ’em.” 

Brown  again  began  to  feel  ashamed,  and 
to  hide  his  sensations  from  his  interlocutor 
he  hurried  forward.  “  From  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he 
hath ;  ”  this  saying  again  obtruded  itself  up¬ 
on  his  mind,  and  with  it  came  a  dim  glimpse 
of  what  he  had  really  lost  by  having  it  not. 
If  he  was  so  sensitive  to  the  suspicions— even 
the  opinions — of  a  mere  bit  of  human  scum 
like  Lugwine,  did  it  not  seem  that  his  self- 
respect  had  been  taken  away  V  He  fought 
the  idea  at  once,  and  fought  it  desperately, 
but  desperation  is  not  the  quality  with  which 
a  man  can  vanquish  a  truth — a  truth  which 
is  fresh,  undimmed,  uncorrupted,  as  yet,  by 
any  metaphysical  attacks  from  the  quarter 
to  which  it  should  trust  for  its  sustenance. 
The  truth  conquered,  and  Walter  Brown, 
gentleman,  financier,  scholar,  man  of  society, 
church  member,  son,  brother  and  lover — a 
man  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
every  human  incentive  to  self-respect,  saw 
himself  as  the  willful  destroyer  of  a  quality 
more  precious  than  any  which  his  brutish 
companion  had  ever  carelessly  owned  and 
lost. 


The  Deacon  came  on  deck  just  then  to 
look  at  the  weather  and  the  river,  but  he  was 
not  so  narrow  of  vision  as  to  lose  anything 
else  that  was  within  reach  of  his  glance. 
He  saw  his  stranger-hand  leaning  listlessly 
on  the  pork-barrels,  dim-eyed,  heavy-faced, 
a  mere  sullen  cur,  in  spite  of  his  fine  figure 
and  beauty  of  face.  The  Deacon  was  start¬ 
led,  and  said  to  himself  : 

“Is  it  the  ager  cornin’  on — Glory  be  to 
God ! — or  is  it  conviction,  greater  glory  be 
to  the  same?  In  either  case,  I’ve  got  the 
chance  I’m  lookin’  for— the  best  chance  I’m 
likely  to  have  this  side  of  Orleans.  Whether 
he  needs  quinine  or  prayers,  I’ll  speak  to 
him.”  And  then  he  advanced  and  said, 
aloud  : 

“Seem  to  be  feelin’  down  again.  Any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  ” 

The  defaulter  looked  at  the  Deacon  from 
under  his  eyelids  only ;  he  seemed,  even  to 
himself,  unable  to  raise  his  head. 

“  There’s  plenty  of  quinine  below,  if  you’ve 
been  took  with  another  chill,”  continued  the 
Deacon. 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  impa- 
tiently. 

“An’  there’s  balm  in  Gilead  —  there’s  a 
physician  there,”  the  old  man  continued. 
Then  getting  no  response,  he  approached 
closer  to  Brown,  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  said : 

“  Young  man,  I  hate  to  meddle  with  other 
people’s  business,  but  if  I  ain’t  awfully  mis¬ 
taken,  you’ve  got  some  consid’able  trouble 
on  your  mind.  It’s  your  affair,  an’  I  don’t 
want  to  pry  into  it,  as  I  said ;  but  ther  is 
somebody  you  can’t  keep  it  from.  Go  to 
Him,  young  man ;  He’s  too  much  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  run  himself  on  you.” 

“  I’ve  been  there,”  responded  the  defaulter, 
after  an  unsuccesfful  attempt  to  keep  silence. 
“  He  can’t  do  anything  for  me.” 

“  That  word  ‘  can’t  ’  is  an  insult  even  to  a 
a  man,”  replied  the  Deacon  ;  “  don’t  apply 
it  to  God.  I  don’t  know  what  you  want  of 
Him,  but — ” 

“  I  want  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  Him,” 
said  Brown. 

The  Deacon  retired  precipitately.  Here 
was  a  fellow  who  was  mixing  business  and 
religion — a  mixture  which  the  Deacon,  in 
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spite  of  a  pretty  fair  conscience,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about.  Why  would  men  make  such 
attempts,  he  wondered?  To  Soole,  crawl¬ 
ing  up  the  ladder  and  commenting  upon  the 
strange  appearance  of  his  stranger  mess¬ 
mate,  the  Deacon  explained : 

“  He’s  got  business  troubles  on  his  mind.” 

Soole  slouched  up  to  Brown,  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  catch  his  eye,  and  finally  whis¬ 
pered,  apologetically: 

“  I’d  take  coffee  back,  if  I  was  you.  I  can’t 
afford  half  as  much  as  can  be  got  rid  of  at 
Brackelsville.” 

Brown  looked  up  enquiringly,  and  regain¬ 
ed,  only  to  lose  them  an  instant  later,  his 
customary  spirits,  as  he  divined  the  probable 
cause  of  Soole’s  advice.  “  Thank  you,”  said 
he,  and  turned  away  to  rid  himself  of  his 
would-be  assistant.  Strolling  aft  he  was 
hailed  by  Tanker,  who  was  at  the  helm,  and 
who  said  to  him  : 

“  Seem  to  he  down  in  the  mouth,  pardner. 
Fellers  often  air  when  they’re  gettin’  near 
Orleans.  Made  up  your  mind  what  you’re 
a  goin’  to  do  when  you  git  there — what 
you’re  goin’  to  take  back  with  you,  I  mean  ? 
Jest  take  my  word  for  it,  there  ain’t  nothin’ 
like  sugar.  Low  freights,  you  know,  ’cordin’ 
to  what  it’ll  fetch  when  you  git  it  home.” 

The  young  man  again  changed  his  base, 
angrier  and  more  tormented  at  heart  than 
he  had  yet  been.  The  feeble  means  sug¬ 
gested,  contrasted  with  the  greatness  of  his 
need,  even  if  restoration  of  the  bank’s  money 
could  restore  him  again  to  the  life  which  he 
had  lost  and  the  only  life  he  cared  for, 
showed  him  with  terrible  distinctness  the 
hopelessness  of  his  position.  There  was  no 
sense  in  hoping  against  the  odds  which  were 
against  him ;  there  was  no  life  but  the  old 
life  which  presented  any  attractions.  There 
was  no  one  alive  who  cared  for  him  but  to 
punish  him  through  the  means  which  were 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  criminals. 
Why  should  he  continue  to  live  if.no  one 
had  any  interest  in  him  but  from  selfish  mo¬ 
tives?  The  river  was  beside  him  and  all 
about  him ;  it  could  keep  his  secret,  if  he 
cast  himself  into  it.  But  no,  there  were 
those  tell-tale  initials  upon  his  arm ;  water 
seemed  always  reluctant  to  keep  its  dead ; 
he  would  be  cast  up,  he  would  be  found,  rec¬ 


ognized,  and  his  memory  would  be  branded 
as  that  of  a  coward  as  well  as  a  defaulter. 
Well,  he  could  tie  the  sounding  lead  and 
other  weights  about  him,  so  as  to  bury  him¬ 
self  beyond  chance  of  resurrection.  If  no 
one  cared  for  him — 

“  Say,  neighbor,”  sounded  a  familiar  voice 
at  his  ear,  causing  him  to  start  violently, 
“  the  paper  is  gone ;  I  saw  it  sink.  I  won’t 
say  anything  more  agin  yer,  ’bout  talkin’ 
like  a  preacher,  but  I  am  disapp’inted  worse 
than  thunder.  Would  yer  mind  reactin’  the 
old  woman’s  letter  over  agin  to  me  ?  That 
only  sez  that  Emery  Ginnison  shot  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  deppity;  there  wasn’t  no  knifin’  there. 
It’ll  be  lots  an’  gobs  of  comfort  for  me  now, 
yer  can  jist  bet  yer  life  on  it.” 

Brown  mechanically  stretched  forth  his 
hand  for  the  letter  which  Lugwine  was 
slowly  extracting  from  its  odorous  recepta¬ 
cle.  Lugwine  awkwardly  smoothed  its  many 
folds,  and  Brown  took  it  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  tips  of  finger  and  thumb,  while  the 
old  heathen  rubbed  his  hands  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Brown  read  the  letter  automatically, 
being  absorbed  in  the  fragments  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  began  to  read,  forgetful  of  its 
import,  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  epistle : 

“  I’m  prane  for — ” 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  old  woman  a” 
prayin’  about  now  ?  ”  asked  Lugwine.  “  I 
disremember  that  when  you’ read  it  last 
time  ;  I  spose  I  was  so  took  up  with  the  way 
that  Emery  Ginnison  got  even  with  the  dep- 
pity-sheriff  that  I  forgot  all  about  what  came 
after.  But  she’s  alluz  a  prayin’  for  some¬ 
body  or  somethin’,  jist  as  straight-ahead  as 
if  ’twould  do  some  good.  Women  are  durned 
queer  critters,  anyhow;  did  yer  ever  know 
one  of  ’em  thet  could  mind  her  own  bizniss, 
an’  wouldn’t  go  around  botherin’  herself 
with  other  folkses  affairs  ?  Been  around 
among  women  much  in  your  time  ?  ” 

“  Some  little,”  answered  Brown,  looking 
backward  a  few  years  with  sentiments  not 
at  all  quieting  in  their  influence. 

“Well,  now,  there’s  Almiry,”  said  Lug¬ 
wine,  rolling  a  splinter  tenderly  back  and 
forth  under  his  huge  brogan,  “you  never 
see  such  a  woman.  Good  enough,  as  women 
go — best  woman  alive,  in  fact.  Never  cus- 
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ses  after  I’ve  been  off  two  or  three  days 
with  the  boys ;  always  hez  somethin’  fur  me 
to  eat,  whether  I  fetched  it  in  or  not.  Yer 
might  leave  a  jug  of  four-year  old  right  un¬ 
der  her  nose  fur  ten  year,  an’  she’d  never 
steal  a  drop  of  it.  She’s  alluz  a  doin’  some¬ 
thin’  for  the  young  ones,  though  what  they 
need  to  hev  done  for  ’em  I  never  can  see. 
An’  yet  she’s  alluz  got  time  to  pester  her 
mind  ’bout  somebody  else.  Nobody  else 
ever  does  anything  for  her.  She  hears, 
somehow  or  other,  ’bout  ev’rybody  that 
gits  into  scrapes  round  our  naborhood,  an’ 
over  in  town  too.  She  don’t  git  paid  fur  it, 
like  preachers  do,  or  I  could  see  through  it. 
She  don’t  keer  a  cent  ’bout  how  that  dep- 
pity-sheriff  got  shot;  ef  I  wuz  home,  an’ 
tellin’  her  bout  it,  she  wouldn’t  listen  much 
— she’d  act  jist  ez  if  she  wuz  asleep,  an’  yit, 
if  the  deppity  came  into  the  house  chawed 
up,  or  Emery  Ginnison  came  in  to  hide 
from  them  that  might  be  after  him  ’bout 
the  shootin’,  she’d  be  as  soft-hearted  to  one 
uv  ’em  ez  she  would  to  ’tother.  Dog  on  my 
cats  ef  it  don’t  beat  my  schoolin.” 

And  this  was  the  person  who,  alone  of 
all  he  knew,  was  caring  anything  for  him, 
even  if  the  method  of  her  attention  was  one 
which  he  had  come  to  consider  as  decidedly 
antiquated  !  So  the  defaulter  mused.  That 
others  might  be  equally  earnest  in  the  same 
direction,  as  was  more  than  likely,  the  young 
man  had  not  imagined  ;  for  the  imagination 
of  a  debased  man,  no  matter  how  active  it 
may  be,  is  more  likely  to  crawl  than  to  soar. 
Father,  mother  and  God  he  knew  much 

about,  but - the  Prodigal  Son,  even,  seems 

never  to  have  thought  of  his  father,  rich  and 
powerful,  until  his  lower  nature,  his  stomach, 
compelled  him  to  do  so.  An  ignorant,  low- 
down  old  woman  was  the  only  person  alive 
who  was  caring  for  him  for  reasons  other 
than  personal.  Her  husband  liked  him,  to 
be  sure,  but  how  long  would  he  continue  to 
do  so  after  the  gratuitous  tobacco-pouch  be¬ 
came  empty  ?  Soole  and  Tanker — pshaw  ! 
he  had  frequently  given  advice  to  unfor¬ 
tunates  himself,  out  of  the  love  of  giving 
advice,  and  dodged  the  recipients  afterward 
for  fear  that  they  might  ask  favors  of  him. 
The  Deacon — well,  all  these  old  church  pil¬ 
lars  thought  to  save  themselves  from  eternal 


fires  by  plucking  somebody  else  from  the 
burning. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  not  asked  for 
her  sympathy ;  she  had  bestowed  it  unsought. 
Still,  she  had  seen  in  him  the  necessity  for 
it.  She  had  seen  him  but  for  a  few  moments, 
and  even  in  these  her  mind  must  have  been 
partially  occupied  by  thoughts  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  defaulter  was  not 'conscious  of 
having  thought  at  all  of  his  unpleasant  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  morning  of  embarkation  ;  could 
it  be  that  his  face,  which  had  successfully 
locked  his  guilty  secret  from  the  sharp-eyed 
officers  of  his  bank,  had  been  as  crystal  un¬ 
der  the  eyes  of  this  ignorant  old  woman  ? 
If  so,  how  and  where  could  he  secrete  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  ? 

As  the  young  man  pondered,  the  river 
kept  on  its  course,  and  as  Brown  went  t  on 
duty  at  the  helm  that  night,  the  Deacon  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  boat  would  reach  New 
Orleans  in  time  for  the  crew  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  it  being  already  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

“  I  suppose,  though,”  remarked  the  Dea¬ 
con,  “  that  you  don’t  care  much  to  go  to 
church,  seein’  that  you  b’leeve  all  principally 
in  yourself.  But  don’t  you  think  there’s 
something  kind  o’  touchin’  an’  manly  in  a 
lot  of  men  and  women,  lots  of  ’em  smart 
folks  too,  gettin’  together  on  Sunday  an’ 
humbly  expressin’  their  trust  in  a  power 
that  they  never  saw,  an’  yet  b’leeve  must  be 
managin’  the  things  they  don’t  understand  ? 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  even  though  I 
was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds 
of  iniquity,  I  used  to  enjoy  goin’  with  the 
multitude,  whether  they  was  doin’  evil  or 
good.  ’Twas  generally  evil,  an’  I  didn’t 
hang  back  from  doin’  my  share,  but  long 
before  I  got  into  a  state  of  grace  I  took  a 
good  deal  of  comfort  out  of  bein’  with  them 
that  served  the  Lord.  It  kinder  brought  me 
nearer  to  my  own  kind,  an’  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  had  lots  of  friends,  even  in  a  church 
where  I  didn’t  know  man,  woman  or  child. 
You’d  better  try  it  just  once — you’ll  feel  all 
the  better  for  it.” 

The  defaulter  hung  moodily  upon  the 
great  rudder-sweep ;  he  was  grateful,  at  least 
that  the  darkness  of  night  hid  his  face  from 
his  superior  officer.  Suddenly  business  came 
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into  the  Deacon’s  mind  and  banished  re-  jest  now,  and  there  might  some  little  coast 
ligion  for  the  moment.  steamboat  be  cornin’  up  through  it.  Keep 

“  ’Bout  three  or  four  mile  down,”  said  he,  the  boat’s  head  well  out  in  the  stream.” 

“  there’s  a  new  cut-off.  It  don’t  ’mount  to  The  Deacon  descended  to  his  bed,  and  the 
much  as  a  rule,  but  the  river’s  pretty  high  defaulter  to  his  thoughts. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S  AND  ST.  MARK’S. 


St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Matthew’s  are  two 
churches  in  an  inland  city,  whose  biogra¬ 
phies  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
Sunday  Afternoon.  Why  should  not 
churches  have  their  biographies  as  well  as 
individuals?  They  have  their  characters, 
even  to  idiosyncracies  and  hobbies;  they 
diffuse  an  influence  about  them,  wholesome 
or  unwholesome,  precisely  like  an  exagger¬ 
ated  type  of  human  being. 

These  two  churches  were  born  in  the 
same  religious  family,  at  the  same  time ; 
they  held  the  same  creed,  possessed  about 
the  same  resources  of  property  and  social 
influence  and  culture.  They  should  have 
been  as  alike  as  twins. 

But  they  were  totally  unlike. 

St.  Mark’s  was  an  offshoot  from  the  old 
congregation  of  St.  Peter’s.  There  was 
really  no  reason  in  any  difference  between 
the  creeds  or  opinions  of  the  mother  church 
and  the  seceding  body  for  any  separation. 
The  real  reason  lay  in  the  merits  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Rev.  Jacob  Supplee,  who  had  won  the 
younger  portion  of  the  congregation  to  be 
his  disciples.  He  was  a  young,  warm¬ 
blooded  man,  with  a  talent  for  assault. 
Every  Sunday  he  attacked  some  heresy  or 
heterodoxy,  from  the  date  of  Kant  to 
Strauss  and  Darwin,  with  an  airy  dash  and 
bravado  that  swept  his  hearers  along  with 
him.  On  Friday  he  “crammed”  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  infidel  selected,  whether 
Gnostic,  Positivist  or  Scientist,  on  Saturday 
he  demolished  them  in  a  thirty  minutes’ 
sermon,  and  on  Sunday  hurled  it  at  them, 
while  his  disciples  triumphed  victoriously  as 
one  host  of  Pharaoh  after  another  went 
down  beneath  the  waves  of  his  rushing  elo¬ 
quence. 

Feeling  themselves  hampered  by  the  old 


conservative  members  of  St.  Peter’s,  they 
resolved  on  a  separation.  For  six  months 
they  worshiped  in '  a  hired  hall.  As  we  be¬ 
fore  stated,  there  was  much  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  new  church.  The  majority  of 
them  lived  in  houses  built  and  decorated  in 
accordance  with  what  their  owners  consid¬ 
ered  artistic  truth.  Many  of  them  had  been 
in  Europe  and  had  brought  back  statues, 
pictures,  Persian  carpets  and  bric-a-brac  for 
their  homes.  Naturally  when  these  people, 
on  Sunday  mornings,  went  out  of  the  beauty 
and  softness  and  color  of  their  own  houses 
into  the  square  hall  of  the  church,  with  its 
whitewashed  walls,  hemp  carpeting  and 
wooden  chairs,  they  were  chilled  and  dis¬ 
gusted.  Their  consciences  grew  uneasy. 
What  right  had  they  to  lavish  money  on 
their  own  dwellings  and  build  no  house  for 
God?  How  did  this  hired  hall  pay  Him 
honor  ?  Besides,  the  new  congregations  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  were  each 
building  magnificent  temples  to  His  glory. 
The  organ  in  the  Baptist  church  cost  double 
the  price  of  the  whole  building  in  which 
they  worshiped;  and  the  Baptist  brethren 
had  not  half  the  solid  wealth  of  which  they 
could  boast.  There  was  Dove,  the  Baptist 
banker,  who  had  put  down  a  round  ten 
thousand — Dove  was  very  shaky  indeed, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  matter  was  talked  about  in  private  at 
first  among  the  members ;  the  ladies  were 
all,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  vehemently 
in  favor  of  building.  Then  vague  hints 
were  dropped  in  reference  to  it  by  Mr.  Sup¬ 
plee  in  sermons.  A  good  deal  was  said  by 
those  in  favor  of  it  about  carnal-minded 
devotion  to  worldly  things,  (meaning  pic¬ 
tures,  Persian  rugs,  etc.,  at  home,)  and 
neglect  of  the  service  and  glory  of  God, 
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(meaning  a  new  church,  organ,  etc.)  Some 
visiting  clergymen  openly  expressed  their 
surprise  at  the  lack  of  energy  in  spiritual 
affairs  in  so  young  and  vigorous  a  church. 

At  last  the  St.  Mark’s  people  found  it 
impossible  to  worship  in  their  plain  hall 
without  sharp  compunctions,  and  when  they 
knelt  on  the  hemp  carpet  felt  one  moment 
that  their  Maker  was  insulted  by  it,  and  the 
next  wondered  whether  the  dissenters  who 
were  in  the  back  seats  were  laughing  at  it 
secretly. 

Of  course  a  fire  smoldering  so  hotly  as 
this  is  soon  kindled  into  flame.  A  meeting 
of  the  vestry  was  called  on  Monday.  Sub¬ 
scription  papers  went  round  on  Tuesday. 
Without  any  difficulty  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  were  raised.  In  the  course  of  a  week, 
a  dozen  eligible  lots  were  offered  to  the 
committee  for  sale.  But  a  wealthy  grocer 
(not  a  communicant)  relieved  them  of  all 
difficulty  in  decision  by  presenting  them 
with  a  corner  lot  in  one  of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  quarters  of  the  city.  The  gift  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  But  it  insensibly 
altered  the  plans  of  the  committee  and  the 
ideas  of  the  congregation.  The  thirty- 
thousand-dollar  house  would  look  shabby  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  most  magnificent 
private  dwellings  in  the  city;  or,  though 
they  did  not  put  it  into  words,  they  felt  that 
the  house  which  could  be  built  to  the  glory 
of  God  on  Sixth  Street  would  not  redound 
to  His  glory  at  all  on  Franklin  Avenue. 
The  architect  in  offering  his  plans  submitted 
first  one  which  would  “  suit  the  location,” 
and  afterwards  one  in  accordance  with  the 
price  named.  A  most  meager,  paltry  affair 
it  seemed.  Both  the  committee  and  the 
congregation  felt  themselves  roused  to  gen¬ 
erous  emulation.  ,  They  were  convinced 
that  this  was  the  Lord’s  work.  The  sub¬ 
scription  papers  went  round  again ;  but  only 
twenty  thousand  dollars  were  added. 

“  But  I  am  confident,”  said  Mr.  Supplee 
to  the  committee,  “  that  the  church  will  do 
better  than  that,  when  warmed  up  to  the 
work.  I  will  make  appeals  from  time  to 
time;  stir  up  their  consciences.  As  the 
building  progresses,  their  zeal  will  increase. 
Nothing  will  draw  forth  fervor  in  money  or 
love  like  a  tangible  object.” 


“My  advice  then,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
architect,  with  a  smile,  “  would  be  to  make 
the  tangible  object  as  worthy  fervor  as 
possible.  Take  this  plan,”  unrolling  the 
costly  one  upon  the  table,  with  an  off-hand 
air.  “  Leave  a  margin  for  their  generosity. 
It’s  like  putting  a  high  ideal  before  a  man 
and  bidding  him  live  up  to  it.  Besides,  sir,” 
turning  to  Mr.  Supplee,  “  the  sermons 
preached  under  such  a  dome  as  this,  must 
elevate  your  people.  Consider  the  effect 
upon  your  imagination, — your  breadth  of 
thought.  They  will  gather  the  interest  of 
their  money  in  that  way,  if  no  other.” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Supplee  gravely. 
“No  personal  considerations  move  me  in  this 
matter.  I  look  upon  this  temple  simply  as  an 
offering  to  Almighty  God  from  my  people. 
Though,”  he  added,  “I  should  be  loth  to 
deny  the  effect  upon  the  religious  emotions 
of  beauty  in  art.  I  hope  you  will  illustrate 
it  nobly  in  the  present  instance.  Well,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  count 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  people  or  not  ?  ” 

The  master-builder  interrupted  the  answer 
by  a  suggestion  that  the  estimate  of  cost  for 
the  finer  design  was  very  liberal, — thrown 
off  hastily, — that,  no  doubt,  by  shaving  in 
corners,  he  could  bring  it  down  consider¬ 
ably. 

That  was  decisive.  The  committee  with 
$50,000  to  build  a  church,  began  to  build 
one  which  would  cost  $150,000.  Every  man 
or  congregation  that  has  built  a  house  knows 
the  result.  The  edifice,  when  handed  over 
by  the  builder,  had  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
$200,000,  with  one  tower  left  unfinished 
under  a  wooden  cap.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
considered  a  perfect  work  of  art  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  :  the  carved  gargoyles  were  the 
most  hideous  to  be  had  for  money.  The 
wood  even  in  the  cellar  was  genuine  black 
walnut.  The  frescoing  was  bold  in  design 
and  delicate  in  finish.  For  two  or  three 
months  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the 
new  temple  with  a  delighted  complacency, 
which,  if  not  devotion,  was  so  close  an  imita¬ 
tion  that  it  deceived  themselves.  Every 
pew  was  crowded.  The  floating  religious 
population,  which  has  as  keen  a  palate  for 
novelties  as  had  the  Athenians,  came  to  see 
the  building  and  to  hear  the  new  organ.  At 
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first,  nothing  but  applause  was  heard ;  then 
the  visitors  began  to  hint  doubts  and  hesi¬ 
tate  dislike. 

“  There  was  no  ventilation.  The  air  was 
like  that  from  a  bake-oven.” 

“  The  air  was  good  enough,  but  the 
acoustic  properties  were  bad.  In  certain 
angles  you  could  not  hear  Mr.  Supplee  at 
all.” 

“  The  coloring  was  too  gaudy.  The  build¬ 
ing  lacked  shadow.  It  looked  like  a  gilt 
bon-bon  box.  Why  had  they  trusted  the 
painting  to  that  fellow  Sprout  ?  There  was 
the  great  Italian  ” — etc.,  etc. 

“  The  color  was  very  nice,  but  what  mon¬ 
grel  architecture  was  this  ?  It  was  a  perfect 
pot-pourri  of  orders.  Compare  it  with  the 
severe  simplicity  of  true  art  in  the  Baptist 
church,”  etc. 

The  congregation  became  individually 
disheartened.  They  forgot  to  join  in  the 
hymns,  looking  about  from  dome  to  nave 
with  critical  eyes. 

Besides,  now  that  the  church  was  built, 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  in  raising  money 
for  it.  Subscriptions  stopped,  sewing  cir¬ 
cles,  fairs,  charade  parties  flagged  in  zeal. 
When  the  time  came  to  pay  the  semi-annual 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  it  was  a  dead 
weight  which  they  could  scarcely  lift.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  second  payment,  the 
load  was  well-nigh  intolerable.  In  the  next 
year,  and  indeed,  all  succeeding  years,  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  congregation  have 
been  needed  to  meet  this  obligation.  They 
declare  this  spring  that  they  stagger  under 
it.  They  give  little  or  no  money  elsewhere, 
simply  because  this  building,  like  Aaron’s 
serpent,  devours  all  other  charities.  Domes¬ 
tic  or  foreign  missions  receive  but  scant 
support  from  St.  Mark’s ;  their  fund  for 
the  poor  is  reduced  to  a  meager  pittance. 
Mr.  Supplee  has  almost  ceased  to  try  to 
rouse  them  to  works  of  benevolence  or 
mercy.” 

“  My  people,”  he  says  to  other  ministers, 
“  are  taxed  as  far  as  their  strength  will  bear, 
to  be  just.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  gener¬ 
ous.” 

Meanwhile,  the  contractor  who  holds  the 
mortgage  has  threatened  again  and  again 
to  foreclose.  The  man  needs  the  money 


which  is  justly  his  due.  For  the  lack  of  it 
he  was  forced  last  winter  to  limit  his  work, 
and  thus  from  two  to  three  hundred  laborers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  They  cast 
black  looks  at  the  stately  pile  as  they  go  by, 
and  call  it  a  gigantic  swindle.  But  the 
members  are  certain  that  they  built  it  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  doubtless  many  of  them 
were  sincere  in  that  endeavor. 

St.  Matthew’s  congregation  has  had  a 
much  shorter  and  simpler  history.  It  was 
in  the  beginning,  a  body  of  men  and  women 
who  gathered  around  a  young  minister  in 
the  poorer  part  of  the  city.  George  Paton 
was  from  the  country;  an  exceptionally 
clear-minded,  downright  young  fellow,  with 
a  natural  quick,  womanish  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  all  the  weak  and  helpless  of  God’s 
creatures.  Coming  from  the  country,  he 
was  moved  uncontrollably  by  the  misery  and 
vice  which  met  him  at  every  turn  on  the 
crowded  streets.  The  lad,  like  old  Robert 
Barrow,  thought  he  heard  a  voice  bidding 
him  go  out  and  compel  these  people  to 
come  in.  Many  young  men  hear  such  a 
voice  in  the  beginning  of  their  ministry, 
but  in  the  routine  of  church  management, 
the  dulling  noises  of  their  common-place 
lives,  it  dies  out  and  is  almost  forgotten. 
How  many  clergymen  leave  their  regular 
“beat”  of  church  duties  to  visit  a  gaol, 
a  pawnbroker’s  neighborhood,  a  gin  shop, 
to  “  compel  them  to  come  in  ?  ”  But  Paton, 
now  that  he  is  a  bent,  gray-headed  man, 
hears  the  voice  as  terrible  and  urgent  as  in 
his  early  youth,  commanding  him  to  go  into 
these  highways  and  byways.  At  first,  he 
literally  brought  his  congregation,  one  by 
one,  to  hear  the  message  which  he  was  bid¬ 
den  to  deliver ;  hiring  a  hall,  and  filling  it 
with  the  poor,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  whom 
he  found  on  week  days.  Rumors  of  the 
wonderful  force  of  his  appeals  began  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
town.  Many  came  to  hear  him  from  curios¬ 
ity  and  remained  because  they  were  warmed 
and  fed.  Those  who  were  thus  warmed  and 
fed,  however,  were,  as  a  rule,  simple-man¬ 
nered,  earnest  men  and  women  like  Paton 
himself.  They  were  roused  and  touched  as 
never  before  in  their  lives,  by  his  appeals  to 
them  to  help  each  other,  to  help  the  poor 
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about  them,  the  red  men,  the  black  men,  the 
prisoners  in  their  county  gaol,  the  heathen 
Chinamen  by  the  river. 

“  Must  we  carry  all  this  load  ?  ”  they  said. 
“Are  we  our  brothers’  keepers?  This  Pa- 
ton  claims  kindred  with  all  the  world.” 

They  laughed  and  grumbled,  but  they 
went  next  Sunday  to  his  little  hall.  They 
began  as  they  listened  to  him  to  waken,  to 
perceive  long,  wide  outlooks  from  their  nar¬ 
row  lives,  unopened  before.  They  began  to 
find  that  there  were  stretches  of  life,  work, 
sympathies,  outside  of  their  family  cares, 
their  shops,  their  hobby  of  dress,  art,  books 
or  society ;  life  and  work  and  sympathy 
which  took  hold  of  God. 

Presently  they  came  to  him,  one  by  one, 
each  saying  in  his  own  way,  “  What  can  I 
do?” 

George  Paton  ■  always  found  something 
for  them  to  do.  After  a  year  or  two,  the 
hall  becoming  crowded,  they  bought  a  lot 
near  their  working-ground  and  built  a  large 
church,  solid  and  plain  but  inexpensive. 
There  was  not  an  inharmonious  line ;  not  a 
tawdry  tinge  of  color  about  it;  but  not  a 
dollar  was  spent  on  luxurious  appointments. 
The  congregation  as  a  whole  was  as  wealthy 
as  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  although  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  poor.  These  members 
paid  for  the  church,  and  set  aside  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  to  sustain  its  current  expenses 
from  year  to  year. 

“  Now  we  have  that  burden  off  our  minds,” 
Mr.  Paton  said  to  his  flock  ;  “  you  have  here 
a  church  free  to  all,  with  money  set  aside  to 
warm,  light,  and  keep  it  in  repair.  What¬ 
ever  money  you  have  to  give  hereafter  will 
go  straight  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  or  feeding  the  hungry.” 

A  certain  Judge  Simms,  in  the  church, 
had  a  secret  desire  to  see  a  rose  window  in 
the  church,  similar  to  that  in  St.  Mark’s,  or 
a  little  finer  if  possible. 

“  I  will  pay  for  it,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Paton. 
“  I  enjoy  beautiful  things  about  me.  God 
has  made  the  flowers  bloom  and  the  birds 
sing.  He  meant  us  to  cultivate  the  beauti¬ 
ful  on  earth  to  His  glory.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Paton. 

The  next  Sunday  he  set  before  his  people 
the  condition  of  two  or  three  miserable  coal 


districts,  where  there  was  no  church  nor 
school. 

Judge  Sim^is  met  him  coming  out  of 
church.  “  I  will  head  the  subscription  to 
send  a  missionary  there.  The  rose-window 
can  wait  until  January.” 

But  in  January,  there  was  the  story  of  the 
county  gaols  in  the  state  to  hear,  of  insane 
girls  strapped  to  the  floor  or  chained  in  cells, 
and  the  Judge’s  subscription  did  not  go  to 
stained  glass,  but  paid  for  their  admission 
to  an  asylum. 

In  the  spring  there  was  a  freshet  which 
destroyed  the  houses  of  half  the  mill-hands 
living  down  by  the  river,  and  St.  Matthew’s 
church  fed  and  clothed  hundreds. 

In  the  spring  there  was  a  great  city  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  thousands  of  poor 
wretches  were  turned  out  homeless  ;  in  the 
autumn  came  the  story  of  famine  in  another 
country.  St.  Matthew’s  was  always  ready 
with  its  helps,  the  Judge  always  ready  with 
his  subscription. 

The  rose  window  is  not  yet  ordered.  “  I 
wanted  to  put  it  there,”  the  Judge  said  in 
his  last  illness.  “  It  was  a  favorite  fancy  of 
mine.  I  thought  the  Lord  would  be  glad  to 
see  His  temple  glorious.  But  there  were 
always  so  many  of  the  hungry  to  feed  and 
the  naked  to  clothe  1  I  intended  to  devise 
money  for  it  in  my  will,  but  I  have  endowed 
instead  beds  in  our  Children’s  Hospital  and 
Orphan’s  Home.  I  think  the  sight  of  the 
little  children  there,  well  cared-for,  happy, 
learning  to  be  Christian  men  and  women, 
will  be  fairer  in  His  eyes  than  any  pretty 
mixture  of  colored  glass.” 

The  Judge  had  the  reputation  among  St. 
Mark’s  people  of  being  “  a  good,  well-mean¬ 
ing  man,  but  with  no  capability  of  high 
emotional  feeling,  or  the  devotion  which 
grows  out  of  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic 
sensibilities.” 

The  Judge  heard  this  opinion  and  looked 
bewildered. 

“  Maybe  so,”  he  said.  “  But  I  did  what  I 
could.” 

He  is  gone  now  where  the  opinion  of  St. 
Mark’s  or  St.  Matthew’s  will  have  little 
weight. 

St.  Matthew’s  church  is  old,  and  is  unde¬ 
niably  very  plain  compared  to  others  pos- 
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sessed  of  as  large  resources.  The  young 
people  this  spring  are  anxious  to  put  in 
costly  windows,  a  new  organ, ’velvet  carpet¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  to  hire  a  noted  soprano  and 
basso  for  the  choir. 

But  Mr.  Patton  has  opened  a  new  Mission 
chapel  and  a  Workingman’s  club-room,  and 
is  now  contriving  an  association  by  means 
of  which  unemployed  laborers  will  be  helped 
to  buy  land  in  the  waste  districts  of  the 
state  and  to  colonize  there.  The  church,  he 
says,  ought  to  set  an  example  as  to  the 
proper  outlay  of  money.  ISTo  honest  man, 
with  the  times  as  hard  as  they  are  now,  if 
he  is  in  debt  to  his  poorer  neighbor,  is  going 
to  treat  himself  to  fine  furniture  in  his 
house,  or  even  to  noble  music.” 

“  But  St.  Matthew’s  is  not  in  debt  ?  ” 
cried  his  hearers.  “  We  do  not  owe  a  dol¬ 
lar  !  ” 

“  My  friends,”  said  the  old  man,  “  we  are 


in  debt  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  being 
on  the  earth  poorer  in  body  or  soul  than  we. 
We  owe  him  education,  civilization,  the 
Gospel — that  help,  in  short,  which  is  to 
make  a  man  of  him  instead  of  a  brute. 
Until  we  have  met  this  great  and  terrible 
obligation  which  rests  upon  us,  every  dollar 
spent  in  luxury  in  our  place  of  worship  is 
simply  defrauding  our'  creditors.  Beauty  is 
a  help  to  devotion,  eh  ?  Oh,  children,  the 
sight  of  a  single  man  whom  we  have  helped 
out  of  misery  and  vice  to  a  clean,  honest 
life,  is  a  better  help  to  devotion  than  all  the 
red  glass  or  velvet  carpeting  in  the  city !  ” 

But  Mr.  Paton  by  most  people  is  looked 
upon  as  an  extremist  in  his  views. 

So  St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Matthew’s  work, 
each  in  its  own  way,  for  the  honor  of  their 
Master.  Each  is  a  type  of  a  large  class 
of  churches  throughout  this  country. 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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Darlings  of  June  and  brides  of  Summer  sun, 

Chill  pipes  the  stormy  wind,  the  skies  are  drear ; 
Dull  and  despoiled  the  gardens  every  one ; 

What  do  you  here  ? 

We  looked  to  see  your  gracious  blooms  arise 
’Mid  soft  and  wooing  airs  in  gardens  green, 
Where  venturesome  brown  bees  and  butterflies 
Should  hail  you  queen. 

Here  is  no  bee  nor  glancing  butterfly ; 

They  fled  on  rapid  wings  before  the  snow ; 

Your  sister  lilies  laid  them  down  to  die, 

Long,  long  ago. 

* 

And  here  amid  the  slowly  dropping  rain 

We  keep  our  Easter  feast,  with  hearts  whose  care 
Mars  the  high  cadence  of  each  lofty  strain, 

Each  thankful  prayer. 

But  not  a  shadow  dims  your  joyance  sweet, 

ISTo  baffled  hope  or  memory  darkly  clad  ; 

You  lay  your  whiteness  at  the  Lord’s  dear  feet, 

And  are  all  glad. 
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Oh  coward  soul,  arouse  thee  and  draw  near, 
Led  by  these  fragrant  acolytes  to-day  ! 
Let  their  sweet  confidence  rebuke  thy  fear, 
Thy  cold  delay. 


Come  with  thy  darkness  to  the  healing  light  1 

Come  with  thy  bitter,  which  shall  be  made  sweet ! 
And  lay  thy  soil  beside  the  lilies  white, 

At  His  dear  feet ! 


Susan  Coolidge. 
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II. 

RErtllDIM  AND  SINAI. 

We  left  the  Hebrew  host  toiling  upward 
from  the  maritime  plain  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
along  the  Wady  Feiran,  and  approaching 
the  defile  where  Amelek  had  mustered  all  his 
wild  desert  rangers  to  oppose  their  farther 
progress ;  and  may  now  more  particularly 
mark  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
contest  of  Rephidim.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Wady  Feiran  is  dry  and  desert,  but  its 
upper  part  above  the  entrance  of  the  lateral 
valley  of  Wady  Aleyat  is  comparatively  well 
watered  and  verdant,  and  was  no  doubt  very 
valuable  to  the  native  tribes.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  fertile  portion  there  is  a 
strong  position,  flanked  by  hills  and  afford¬ 
ing  good  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  defeat. 
The  defenders  of  such  a  position  would  also 
have  the  advantage  of  water  and  pasturage, 
while  their  assailants  must  march  for  three 
days  through  an  arid  waste.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Amalekites  were  here  defending 
the  frontier  of  the  habitable  country  under 
favorable  circumstances.  On  the  other  the 
Israelites,  after  the  dreary  march  through 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  lower  stretches 
of  Feiran,  would  hope  when  they  reached 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  to  enjoy  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  plenty.  How  bitter  then 
would  be  their  disappointment,  when  arriv¬ 
ing  faint  and  thirsty,  they  found  the  pass 
occupied  by  their  enemies,  ready  to  bar  their 
entrance,  and  so  situated  that  defeat  or  re¬ 
treat  would  be  equally  fatal  to  their  assail¬ 
ants.  There  was  no  way  of  flanking  the 


position  of  the  enemy.  They  must  conquer, 
or  return  to  perish  in  the  thirsty  desert 
through  which  they  had  been  marching. 
Accordingly  the  biblical  narrative  informs 
us  that  on  reaching  this  place,  where  they 
had  no  doubt  expected  to  find  rest  and  wa¬ 
ter,  the  Israelites  “  chode  with  Moses,”  and 
gave  way  to  the  utmost  alarm  and  irritation. 
It  was  here  that  the  rock  was  smitten  to 
give  water  to  the  people,  and  surely  there 
never  was  greater  need  of  a  miraculous  in¬ 
tervention.  Refreshed  and  strengthened,  a 
chosen  band  under  Joshua  attacked  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Amalekites,  and  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  fight  extending  throughout  the  day, 
and  apparently  after  several  repulses,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  storming  the  position  and  putting 
them  to  flight.  Moses  watched  the  fight 
from  a  neighboring  hill,  and  prayed  to  God 
for  the  success  of  Israel ;  and  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  decided  he  raised  an  altar  to  Jeho¬ 
vah,  calling  it  Jehovah  Nissi  (The  Lord  my 
banner),  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
memorial  of  it  in  “  the  book  ” — that  book  of 
records  which  we  now  have  in  Exodus  and 
Numbers.  The  explorers  identify  a  hill, 
Jebel  et  Tahuneh  as  the  “  Gibeah  ”  on 
which  Mdses  must  have  stood  to  witness 
the  fight,  and  not  far  below  the  field  of 
battle  is  one  of  those  rocks  which  the  Arab 
traditions  indicate  as  the  smitten  rock  from 
which  the  water  flowed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  before  reaching 
Rephidim  the  Israelites  would  have  passed 
over  the  outcrop  of  the  cretaceous  limestone 
and  'of  the  underlying  sandstone,  now 
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known  to  be  of  carboniferous  age,  and 
would  have  entered  on  the  much  older 
gneiss  and  slate  underlying  the  sandy  and 
gravelly  bed  of  the  wady,  and  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  the  high  granitic  or  syenitic 
masses  of  Serbdl  and  Banat,  the  whole  con¬ 
stituting  a  wild  and  alpine  scenery  alto¬ 
gether  strange  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  and  fitted  to  impress  them  with  awe 
and  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  walk¬ 
ing  is  now  good,  and  generally  over  a  clean 
granitic  gravel,  the  deeper  colors  of  the  old 
rocks  are  less  glaring  in  the  sunlight,  and 
there  are  many  high  cliffs  giving  the  “  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.”  The 
scenery  of  this  first  of  the  battles  of  the 
Lord’s  host  is  so  vividly  sketched  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Palmer  that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
quote  a  part  of  his  description. 

“  The  road  now  lies  wholly  among  the 
older  rocks,  whose  somber  lines  and  varied 
outlines  afford  a  pleasant  change  and  relief 
to  the  eye  after  the  glare  and  sameness 
of  chalk,  and  the  somewhat  overrich  color¬ 
ing  of  the  sandstone  cliffs.  The  ranges, 
especially  on  the  left,  here  take  fanciful 
forms  and  rise  in  long  serrated  ridges  now 
and  then  surmounted  by  graceful  cones.” 
(He  then  describes  the  banded  appearance  of 
the  higher  hills,  caused  by  dark  red,  purple 
and  olive  green  dykes  of  dolerite  and  diorite 
traversing  the  dull  brownish  gneissic  rocks 
of  the  hills.)  “  From  a  point  almost  a  mile 
further  on,  the  character  of  the  route  grad¬ 
ually  changes  and  the  scenery  increases  in 
grandeur  at  every  mile.  We  are  now  en¬ 
tering  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the  Sinai 
mountains,  approaching  the  huge  clusters  of 
which  Mount  Serbal  forms  the  crowning 
feature  ;  the  hills  draw  closely  in  on  either 
hand,  the  wady  becomes  more  and  more 
winding  the  higher  you  advance,  and  its 
bed  ere  long  contracts  to  but  half  or  even 
less  of  its  former  width.  High  banks  of 
alluvial  deposits  cut  through  by  the  passage 
of  torrents  guard  the  mouths  of  tributary 
valleys ;  chalk  debris  disappears  and  gives 
place  to  boulders  of  gneiss  and  granite ; 
shade  is  now  abundant,  the  air  cool  and 
bracing,  and  the  spirits  of  the  scorched 
traveler  half  depressed  it  may  be  by  the 
fatigue  and  exposure  of  his  march,  now  rise 


to  buoyancy  and  even  to  enthusiasm.” 
(Here  occurs  Hery  el  Khattatin,  according 
to  Bedouin  tradition  the  scene  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  water  in  Rephidim,  where  is  a  large 
block  of  fallen  granite  covered  with  pebbles 
placed  there  by  the  Bedouins  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  event.  In  this  neighborhood 
are  also  many  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
which  however  the  explorers  do  not  believe 
to  be  of  great  antiquity).  Above  this  place 
the  scenery  of  the  pass  becomes  so  wild  and 
grand  as  almost  to  overwhelm  the  mind ; 
here  and  there  stupendous  cliffs  rise  perpen¬ 
dicularly  above  the  path,  elsewhere  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  immense  slides  of 
disintegrated  rocks,  and  the  devastating 
effects  of  winter  torrents  are  plainly  seen 
in  the  main  valley  and  its  tributary  glens. 
The  rocks  from  the  hill  tops  to  the  valley’s 
level  are  to  all  appearance  absolutely  bare. 
At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Umfus  the  traveler 
halts  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  Jebel  el  Bandt,  a 
towering  ridge  of  red  granite  of  matchless 
depth  of  color,  and  the  yet  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  of  Jebel  Serbal  now  near  at  hand. 
A  mile  further  on  we  come  to  the  little  oasis 
of  El  Hesweh — palms,  water  and  Bedouin 
dwellings — a  bright  spot  of  living  green  in 
the  midst  of  stern  desolation  and  just  where  a 
wide  rugged  valley,  “Wady  Aleyat,  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  Eastern  slopes  of  Serbal  comes 
in  from  the  South-east,  we  get  our  first 
view  of  the  great  palm-grove  of  Wady  Fei- 
ran,  a  rich  mass  of  dark  green  foliage  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  hills.” 

It  was  in  front  of  this  Eden  of  the  Sinai 
desert,  that  the  Amalekites  are  supposed  to 
have  posted  themselves,  and  we  may  imag¬ 
ine  the  discouragement  of  the  people  when 
they  found  the  sword  of  the  desert  ranger 
excluding  them  from  this  paradise  and 
threatening  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
wilderness,  and  the  earnestness  of  Moses 
in  his  prayer  that  success  might  be  granted 
to  the  arms  of  Joshua. 

The  battle  of  Rephidim  opened  to  the 
Israelites  a  comparatively  fertile  and  wa¬ 
tered  country  leading  to  the  great  plain  be¬ 
fore  Sinai.  Farther,  it  enabled  them  to 
open  communication  with  the  Midianites 
dwelling  on  the  East  side  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  who  were 
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friendly  to  Moses  and  his  people.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  immediately  after  the 
battle,  Jethro,  the  priest-chief  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  was  able  to  meet  Moses  and  to  bring  to 
him  his  wife  and  sons,  who  for  safety  had 
remained  in  Midian.  This  brings  up  some 
interesting  questions  respecting  the  Midian- 
ites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Hebrews,  for  which,  however, 
reference  must  he  made  to  the  work  itself. 

The  whole  route  traversed,  with  the  local¬ 
ities  of  water,  may  he  reviewed  as  follows : 

Suez  to  Ain  Mousa,  8  miles,  good  water. 

“  Ain  Hawarah,  56  “  saline  water. 

“  Wady  Gharandal,  63  “  water. 

“  Wady  Useit,  69  “  water. 

“  Wady  Shebakah,  84  “  some  water  by  the 

way. 

Shebakah  to  Sufsafeh  the 

“  Mount  of  the  Law,”  82  “  abundant  water  near 

Sufsafeh. 

Total  from  Suez  to  Sufsafeh  or  Sinai,  168  miles. 

The  actual  position  of  Mount  Sinai  has 
been  a  subject  of  keen  controversy,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  two  questions :  1st,  Was 
Mount  Sinai  in  the  peninsula  of  that  name 
or  elsewhere  ?  2d,  Which  of  the  mountains 
of  the  peninsula  was  the  Mount  of  the  Law  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the 
claims  of  the  peninsula  are  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  tradition  and  of  au¬ 
thority,  ancient  and  modern ;  -  and  though  Dr. 
Beke  has  adduced  very  plausible  reasons  in 
favor  of  a  position  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  our  explorers  show  conclusive  geo¬ 
graphical  evidence  against  this  view.  They 
think  however  that  his  suggestion  that  some 
portion  of  the  forty  years’  wandering  took 
place  in  the  great  Arabian  desert,  merits 
consideration,  and  that  this  extensive  desert 
region  deserves  careful  exploration  in  this 
connection. 

If  this  question  be  considered  as  settled 
then  it  remains  to  inquire  which  of  the 
mountain  summits  of  that  group  of  hills  in 
the  Southern  end  of  the  peninsula  which 
seem  to  be  designated  in  the  Bible  by  the 
general  name  of  Horeb,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  veritable  “  Mount  of  the  Law.”  Five 
of  the  mountain  summits  of  this  region 
have  laid  claims  to  this  distinction;  and 
their  relative  merits  the  explorers  test  by 
seven  criteria  which  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  actual  mountain.  These  are:  (1)  A 


mountain  overlooking  a  plain  in  which 
the  millions  of  Israel  could  be  assembled. 
(2)  Space  for  the  people  to  “remove  and 
stand  afar  off  ”  when  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
was  heard,  and  yet  to  hear  that  voice.  (3) 
A  well  defined  peak  distinctly  visible  from 
the  plain.  (4)  A  mountain  so  precipitous 
that  the  people  might  be  said  to  “  stand  un¬ 
der  it  ”  and  to  touch  its  base.  (5)  A  mount¬ 
ain  capable  of  being  isolated  by  bounda¬ 
ries.  (6)  A  mountain  with  springs  and 
streams  of  water  in  its  vicinity.  (7)  Pas¬ 
turage  to  maintain  the  flocks  of  the  people 
for  a  year. 

By  these  criteria  the  surveyors  at  once 
reject  two  Of  the  mountains,  Jebel  el  Ejmeh 
and  Jebel  Umm-alawi,  as  destitute  of 
sufficient  water  and  pasturage.  Jebel 
Katharina,  whose  claims  arise  from  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Josephus  that  Sinai  was  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  of  the  district,  which  this 
peak  actually  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
neighboring  summit  25  feet  higher,  they  re¬ 
ject  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  visible 
from  any  plain  suitable  for  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Israelites.  Mount  Serbsil  has 
in  modern  times  had  some  advocates,  but 
the  surveyors  allege  in  opposition  to  these 
that  they  do  not  find,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  more  plentiful 
there  than  elsewhere,  that  the  traces  of 
early  Christian  occupancy  do  not  point  to 
it  any  more  than  early  tradition,  and  that  it 
does  not  meet  the  topographical  require¬ 
ments  in  presenting  a  defined  peak,  a  con¬ 
venient  camping-ground,  or  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pasturage. 

There  only  remains  then  the  long-estab¬ 
lished  and  venerated  Jebel  Musa — the  or¬ 
thodox  Sinai ;  and  this  in  a  remarkable  and 
conspicuous  manner  fulfills  the  required 
conditions,  and  besides  illustrates  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself  in  unexpected  ways.  This  mount¬ 
ain  has  however  two  dominant  peaks,  that 
of  Jebel  Musa  proper,  7,363  feet  i  n  height, 
and  that  of  Bus  Sufsafeh,  6,937  feet  high; 
and  of  these  the  explorers  do  not  hesitate  at 
once  to  prefer  the  latter.  This  peak  or 
ridge  is  described  as  almost  isolated,  as  de¬ 
scending  precipitously  to  the  great  plain  of 
the  district,  Er  Rahah,  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  two  millions  of  persons  in 
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full  view  of  the  peak,  and  has  ample  camp¬ 
ing-ground  for  the  whole  host  in  its  tribu¬ 
tary  valleys.  Magnificent  photographs  of 
this  plain  and  the  mountain  are  given  in 
the  work,  which  leave  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  just  such  a  theatre  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law  as  the  most  sanguine  and  vivid  im¬ 
agination  would  conceive.  “  From  the  time 
when  the  traveler  enters  the  plain,  the  peak  of 
Sufsafeh  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  against 
the  sky,”  and  he  never  loses  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment  till  “  he  crosses  the  dry  wady  bed 
at  its  foot  and  gazes  up  at  the  tremendous 
cliff  in  front  of  him,  and  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  steep  to  be  described  as  a  mountain 
that  may  be  touched.”  Farther,  it  is  so 
completely  separated  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  that  a  short  and  easily  intelli¬ 
gible  description  would  define  its  limits, 
which  could  be  easily  marked  out. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is  that  we 
have  here  the  brook  descending  out  of  the 
mount  referred  to  in  the  Exodus,  and  be¬ 
sides  this  five  other  perennial  streams  in 
addition  to  many  good  springs.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  by  no  means  desert,  but  supplies 
much  pasturage ;  and  when  irrigated  and 
attended  to  forms  good  gardens,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  best  and  most  fertile  spots 
of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  explorers 
show  that  the  statements  of  some  hasty 
travelers  who  have  given  a  different  view  are 
quite  incorrect,  and  also  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  greater  rainfall 
and  more  verdure  in  ancient  times  than  at 
present  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
further  indicate  the  W ady  Shreick  in  which 
is  the  stream  descending  from  the  mount, 
as  the  probable  place  of  the  making  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  hill 
known  as  Jebel  Moneijeh,  the  mount  of 
conference,  as  the  probable  site  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle.  They  think  it  not  improbable  that 
while  Has  Sufsafeh  was  the  Mount  of  the 
Law,  the  retirement  of  Moses  during  his 
sojourn  on  the  mount  may  have  been  be¬ 
hind  this  peak,  in  the  recesses  of  Jebel  Mu¬ 
sa,  which  thus  might  properly  bear  his 
name. 

Other  interesting  considerations  are  of  a 
political  and  military  nature.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Israelites  to  have  a  secure  dwell¬ 


ing  place  for  some  time,  in  order  that  their 
religious  and  social  institutions  might  be 
fully  organized  before  their  march  north¬ 
ward  to  Canaan.  For  this  purpose  the  plain 
of  Er  Rahah  and  the  region  in  its  vicinity 
were  admirably  fitted.  It  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  peninsula,  and  approached  only 
by  passes  easily  defended,  one  of  which  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  to  force  at  Rephi- 
dim.  It  was  too  remote  to  be  attacked  by 
Egyptian  expeditions,  had  these  been  sent 
against  it,  and  the  Amalekites  after  their 
chastisement  at  Rephidim  were  not  likely  to 
assault  a  place  whose  strength  was  so  well 
known.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  friendly  Midianites,  with  whom 
Moses  had  sojourned  so  long  and  was  con¬ 
nected  by  marriage.  It  would  thus  give  a 
secure  abode,  with  supplies  of  water  and  pas¬ 
ture  ;  and  after  the  hardships  already  endured 
by  the  people,  would  appear  to  them  a  haven 
of  comparative  rest ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  sufficiently  a  wilderness  to  wean  them 
from  Egyptian  habits  and  train  them  to  the 
hardihood  of  a  desert  life. 

In  geological  character  the  Sinai  mount¬ 
ains,  including  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  are  of 
great  antiquity  and  simple  structure.  They 
consist  of  a  red  syenitic  granite  associated 
with  other  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  and  on 
which  rest  mica  schists  and  gneisses  much 
older  than  the  sandstone  of  the  region,  which 
is  known  to  be  of  the  age  of  our  Coal-forma^ 
tion  rocks.  Thus  the  syenite  of  Sinai,  though 
a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  must  have  been 
cooled  down  in  the  far  back  Palaeozoic  age 
of  Geology.  This  effectually  and  forever 
disposes  of  the  theory  held  by  some  inter¬ 
preters  of  Exodus,  that  Sinai  was  a  volcanic 
mountain,  and  that  the  terrific  phenomena 
which  accompanied  the  giving  of  the  law 
were  those  of  an  eruption.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  also  that  “  the  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings  and  thick  clouds  ”  of  the  Mosaic  nar¬ 
rative,  rather  resemble  the  appearances  of  an 
atmospheric  disturbance  than  of  a  volcanic 
eruption. 

Lastly — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  love 
to  consider  the  purely  human  element  in  re¬ 
ligion,  Moses  had  sojourned  in  the  region, 
and  knew  perfectly  the  way  by  which  he  was 
leading  his  people ;  a  way  which  he  had  fully 
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learned  in  his  long  exile.  The  place  had 
been  indicated  to  him  by  divine  revelation, 
but  independently  of  this  it  is  evidently  one 
of  those  grand  shrines  of  nature  which  man 
vainly  tries  to  rival  in  his  temples  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  which  strike  awe  into  the  human 
heart,  and  lead  it  to  lofty  thoughts  and  im¬ 
aginings  ;  and  such  a  place  must  have  had 
peculiar  impressiveness  to  a  people  reared 
in  the  flats  of  the  Egyptian  delta  and  who 
had  just  been  stirred  by  the  marvelous  expe¬ 
riences  and  excitements  of  their  flight  from 
Egypt.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  most  fitting 
spots  on  earth  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  to  man  of  a  new  and  purer  faith,  un¬ 
mixed  with  the  figments  of  human  inven¬ 
tion,  and  leading  to  a  worship  of  the  one 
God  the  Creator. 

The  expedition  did  not  discover  any  cer¬ 
tain  indications  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  so  called, 
are  now  known  to  be  of  less  ancient  date. 
There  are  however  numerous  Egyptian  in¬ 
scriptions  indicating  expeditions  to  work 
the  mines  of  turquoise  and  copper,  and  dat¬ 
ing  as  far  back  as  the  third  or  fourth  dynas¬ 
ty,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  latest 
king  whose  name  has  been  recognized  is 
that  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  last  great  king  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  under  which  the  Is¬ 
raelites  flourished,  and  which  was  succeeded 
by  that  nineteenth  dynasty  under  the  early 
kings  of  which  their  captivity  commenced. 

The  numerous  round  stone  houses  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Israelites  by  Arab  tradition,  are 
supposed  by  the  explorers  to  have  been  the 
abodes  of  the  Amalekites.  They  are  built 
with  thick  walls  of  rough  stone,  and  the 
roofs  are  made  with  overlapping  slabs,  and 
are  said  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the  ancient 
“  bothans  ”  or  bee-hive  houses  of  Scotland ; 
and  they  are  also  similar,  in  so  far  as  the 
overlapping  stone  arches  and  thick  walls  are 
concerned,  to  the  peculiar  houses  of  Peru 
and  Central  and  Western  America,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Squier  and  others.  Some  of 
them  had  been  used  as  burial  places,  and  in 
these  were  found  shell  ornaments.  There 
are  also  stone  circles,  like  those  in  so  many 
other  countries,  and  which  contain  stone  cists 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  ancient  sepul¬ 


chres  in  Europe.  Those  that  were  opened 
contained  crumbling  bones,  with  charcoal, 
shell  beads,  and  flint  weapons ;  and  in  one 
case  a  bracelet  of  copper.  All  these  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Amalekites  and  other  early 
races,  and  are  carefully  separated  from  the 
buildings  and  tombs  of  later  dates,  ruins  of 
which  abound  in  the  peninsula. 

That  some  of  the  more  ancient  sepul¬ 
chral  remains  will  yet  be  referred  to  the 
Israelites  is  not  improbable  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  region  explored  is 
only  that  of  the  three  months’  journey  to 
Sinai,  and  of  the  encampment  of  about  a 
year  before  the  Mount.  In  this  length  of 
time  little  of  a  permanent  character  is  likely 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  Hebrews  ;  and 
if  their  dead  were  simply  buried  in  the  soil, 
no  surface  trace  may  remain  of  the  graves 
of  those  who  died.  All  the  indications  in 
Exodus  are  also  at  variance  with  the  idea 
that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  either  erected 
permanent  buildings  or  commemorated  their 
sojourn  by  durable  monuments.  The  whole 
of  the  arrangements  of  Moses  were  based 
on  the  idea  of  a  temporary  sojourn  and  a 
preparation  for  a  march  into  Canaan,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  inscription  on  stone 
except  the  tablets  of  the  law,  and  the  book 
in  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  recorded  the 
story  of  the  fight  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  17,  14) 
was  probably  a  roll  of  skin  or  papyrus. 

The  monuments  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
if  such  exist  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  are 
rather  to  be  sought  in  those  portions  of  it 
in  which  the  longer  sojourns  of  the  forty 
years’  wanderings  occurred  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  may  yet  be  subjected  to 
scientific  scrutiny  similar  to  that  already 
executed  for  the  country  between  Suez  and 
Sinai.  As  preliminary  to  this,  a  reconnois- 
sance  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  party  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  survey,  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer ;  and 
the  results  have  been  given  to  the  world  in 
his  interesting  book — “The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus.”  *  He  shows  the  hopeful  character 
of  the  inquiry,  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
numerous  tombs  at  the  Erweis  el  Ebeirig, 
the  probable  site  of  Kibroth  Hattaaveh — the 
“  graves  of  those  who  lusted,”  may  be  those 
of  the  people  who  died  in  the  plague  at  that 
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place,  after  the  second  descent  of  quails. 
No  excavations  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  suggestion,  nor  have 
detailed  surveys  been  made  of  the  regions 
extending  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  thence 
to  the  eastern  border  of  ancient  Edom,  a 
region  in  which  the  long  sojourn  of  forty 
years  seems  to  have  been  passed — a  sojourn 
which,  as  Mr.  Palmer  well  remarks,  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  the  residence  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  pastoral  people  in  the  country,  than  as  a 
constant  movement  from  place  to  place  in  a 
compact  body. 

In  the  meantime  the  facts  already  stated, 
and  still  more  the  study  of  the  maps  and 
photographs  of  the  survey,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  us  with  the  reality  of  this  old 
Hebrew  history.  We  have  here  no  mere 
myth,  illustrated  by  the  fancies  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  pilgrims ;  but  the  itinerary  of  a  hard 
and  eventful  march,  through  a  country  pre¬ 
senting  the  most  marked  physical  features ; 
and  this  is  now  compared  with  the  careful 
measurements  and  scientific  observations  of 
men  who  have  traversed  it,  step  by  step,  with 
as  prosaic  accuracy  as  if  the  object  had  been 


not  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  an  ancient 
people,  but  to  work  out  a  practicable  line  for 
a  high-road  or  a  railway.  The  result  is  un¬ 
questionably  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the 
Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  must  have 
traveled  through  the  region  which  is  the 
scene  of  his  history  ;  must  have  personally 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
and  must  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  country  than  any  other  traveler  whose 
works  we  possess,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
ordnance  survey. 

The  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  curious  antiquarian  re¬ 
search.  In  that  journey  they  were  represent¬ 
atives  and  examples  for  us  and  for  all  the 
ages  of  the  world ;  and  their  national  migra¬ 
tion  was  not  only  a  grand  protest  against 
tyranny  and  injustice,  but  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  God’s  plans  for 
the  salvation  of  our  race.  It  is  well  then 
that  this  stirring  and  beautiful  history  is 
not  a  romance  or  even  a  legendary  tale,  but 
a  true  record  which  will  bear  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  severest  tests  of  modern  science. 

J.  W.  Dawson. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  JOHN  HIMSELF  RELATES  IN  WHAT 

ESTIMATION  HE  IS  HELD  BY  HIS  NEIGH¬ 
BORS. 

“  Bring  some  more  ale,  will  you  ?  and 
be  smart  about  it ;  ”  and  a  pewter  pot  is 
hurled  across  the  tap-room,  to  be  flattened 
against  the  bar. 

The  landlord  of  the  Ratcliffe  Arms  picks 
up  the  cup  and  smiles,  grimly.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  the  demand,  but  directs  a  half- 
pitying  glance  at  a  shock  of  tangled  brown 
hair,  sunk  between  two  arms  on  the  oaken 
table ;  then  polishes  his  bar  a  moment,  and, 
lighting  a  clay  pipe,  seats  himself  to  read 
with  the  critical  gravity  of  a  British  house¬ 
holder,  allowed  by  law  to  cast  his  vote. 

The  head  is  still  for  half  an  hour ;  while 
outside  the  voices  of  boys  at  play,  the  hum 
of  a  wandering  bee  as  it  dashes  against  the 


open  window,  and  the  quiet  ticking  of  the 
tall  eight-day  clock  that  has  ticked  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  for  fifty  years,  alone 
break  the  silence  of  the  summer  afternoon. 
Then  the  head  is  slowly  raised,  revealing  a 
coarse  and  sullen  face,  framed  in  a  rough 
beard.  One  eye  is  purple  and  black;  any 
villager  would  say  the  eye  was  so  disfigured 
in  a  fight.  An  ugly  scratch  scars  the  cheek  ; 
a  village  child  would  tell  the  same  tale. 
The  half-shut  eyes  of  the  face  peer  round 
the  room  in  a  drunken  stupor.  Then  a 
dirty  hand  is  lifted,  and  the  torn  cap  on  the 
head  dashed  to  the  floor.  As  the  dull  eyes 
look  on  the  cap  the  throat  is  distended  with 
a  wild  yell ;  and  the  head  again  falls  between 
the  arms.  All  is  quiet  now. 

Outside  the  boys  shout  and  laugh  at  their 
thoughtless  sport,  and  a  butterfly  flutters  in 
through  the  open  window  and  flutters  out 
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again.  In  a  little  while  the  rough  head  is 
raised  once  more,  the  stupid  eyes  peer  round 
the  room  ;  and,  after  a  hard  stare  that  seems 
to  indicate  the  return  of  reason,  the  man’s 
voice,  thick  and  husky,  asks  : 

“  What  time  is  it,  Reub  ?  ” 

The  landlord  looks  up  from  the  paper, 
and  answers  in  a  quieting  way : 

“  About  six,  J ack.  Keep  quiet,  there’s  a 
good  fellow.  Take  a  nap,  and  you’ll  be  on 
your  pins  in  less  than  no  time.” 

A  pause.  The  landlord  assiduously  reads 
his  paper.  All  this  time  the  reason  of  the 
dazed  man,  with  the  stupid  eyes,  is  trying  to 
make  clear  to  itself  what  has  been  said.  At 
last,  when  the  landlord,  having  forgotten  the 
occurrence,  is  deep  in  an  interesting  colmnn, 
the  man  at  the  table  mutters  : 

“  On  my  pins  !  Why  shouldn’t  I  be,  eh  ?  ” 

The  landlord  looks  up  surprised,  but,  re¬ 
membering  what  has  passed,  makes  no 
answer  and  reads  on. 

“  I’m  a-going  to  get  up  anyhow,”  stutters 
Jack,  supporting  himself  and  leaning  on  the 
table  as  if  he  feared  it  would  probably  fall 
away  into  bottomless  space.  Reuben,  the 
landlord,  drops  his  paper  and  starts  to  his 
feet. 

“Sit  down,  Jack,  there’s  a  good  fellow. 
Don’t  make  a  fuss  in  the  house.  You  may 
as  well  be  quiet  as  not.” 

“  Now  I  ain’t  a-going  to  make  no  fuss. 
I  suppose  I  know  what  I’m  about.  If  I 
didn’t,  it  isn’t  the  likes  o’  you  as  could  tell 
me  ” — this  with  a  pugnacious  air.  “  Be 
quiet.  Don’t  in  any  way  worry  yourself 
into  heart  disease  ” — this  sarcastically,  the 
weathercock  of  his  drunken  spirit  having 
veered  round. 

The  form  of  the  man — it  is  clumsy  but 
strongly  set — staggers  across  the  room,  cau¬ 
tiously  stopping  now  and  then,  knowing  it 
cannot  reach  the  window  in  that  trip,  then 
staggering  on.  The  landlord  watches  the 
transit  with  a  half-amused,  half-pitying  air. 

“Now  I  hope  you’ll  be  quiet,”  he  says 
when  the  drunken  man  has  reached  the  win¬ 
dow. 

Jack  makes  no  reply.  He  is  gazing,  a 
strange  light  in  his  sleepy  eyes,  at  the  boys 
running  and  shouting  on  the  green.  The 
prospect  before  him  was  of  that  beautiful 


* 

Devonshire  type  which  soothes,  and  at  the 
same  time  charms,  the  beholder.  From  the 
windows  of  the  tap-room  in  the  hamlet  of 
Tamerton  could  be  seen,  calling  up  thoughts 
of  heather  and  harebells,  the  purple  hills  of 
Dartmoor.  A  brief  gleam  of  the  Tamar’s 
waves,  flowing  by  a  wall  of  woods,  arrested 
the  wandering  eye.  Down  below  the  village 
stretched  t^e  fragrant  meadows,  dotted  with 
bleating  sheep,  with  here  and  there  a  group 
of  tawny  cattle  standing  meditatively  in 
pools  of  water.  A  little  way  down  the 
street  on  which  the  tavern  stood — there  is, 
by  the  way,  but  one  street— the  cottages 
with  overhanging  peaks  and  sometimes  a 
thatched  roof  thick  with  swallows’  nests 
were  huddled  together,  white  and  clean  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  green — and  what 
village  worth  the  name  does  not  boast  a 
green  ? — was  made  the  fairer  by  the  shade 
of  three  or  four  stout,  massive  oaks,  whereon 
were  carved  the  names  of  some  far  off  on 
foreign  seas,  of  others  married  and  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  toil  and  quiet.  These 
grand  old  trees  had  stood — well,  I  will  not 
say ;  for  no  one  has  ever  told  me  how  many 
years,  and  in  truth  no  one  knows.  But 
about  the  age  of  Tamerton  itself  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  If  you  look  on  a  Roman  map 
of  Devonshire,  you  will  see  the  name  of  one 
place,  and  one  place  only  :  that  is  Tamerton. 

On  the  green  this  afternoon  in  June  a 
number  of  boys,  who  had  been  looking  out 
of  a  window  in  a  large  school-room  not  far 
off,  ill  at  ease  and  pining  for  the  open  air, 
are  running  and  shouting  as  if  they  knew — 
what  they  never  seem  to  know — that  youth, 
so  brief  and  careless,  must  be  made  the 
most  of.  Their  cries  are  borne  into  the  low 
tap-room  to  the  ears  of  besotted  Jack  Ban¬ 
nock  who  is  looking  sullenly  out.  A  belated 
bee  humming  wings  its  way  past  the  win¬ 
dow.  A  girlish  burst  of  laughter  rises  on 
the  air,  and  a  fresh  breeze,  blowing  through 
the  tall  oak  before  the  Ratcliffe  Arms,  swings 
the  sign  above  the  door.  Tick !  tick  !  goes 
the  clock  in  its  old  domestic,  monotonous 
way,  looking  down  approvingly  on  the  clean 
bar  with  its  silver-mounted  tap  and  bright 
glasses,  on  the  hams  that  hang  solidly  from 
the  rafters,  and  the  big  open  fire-place  that 
will  roar  in  the  winter-time,  and  bound  and 
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blaze  lip  the  ancient  chimney.  The  land¬ 
lord  reads  on  through  the  parliamentary 
news  with  its  “Hear!  hear!”  and; “Loud 
applause  ”  scattered  throughout  the  col¬ 
umns.  He  smiles  occasionally,  as  a  thrifty 
man  should  smile,  and  in  a  good-natured 
way  pushes  off  the  cat,  that  has  dared  to 
jump  up  on  his  substantial  knee. 

The  man  at  the  window  is  poking  out, 
his  rough  hair  blowing  over  his  face.  On  a 
sudden  he  turns  round,  and  a  voice  startles 
the  landlord : 

“  I  wish  I  was  a  boy  agen !  ”  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  garnished  with  an  oath. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jack?  What’s  the 
matter  now  ?  ” 

“  I  say  I  wish  I  was  a  boy  agen.  And  so 
I  do.  Come  here.  I  want  you.  Come 
quick.  You  must.” 

The  landlord  leaves  his  paper  with  a  sigh, 
and  approaches  the  man  at  the  window ; 
wondering  what  queer  turn  has  come  over 
him  now.  He  feels  his  arm  grasped,  and  a 
hoarse  voice  speaks  in  his  ear,  while  a  big 
finger  is  pointing  to  the  green,  and  a  sodden 
face  is  worked  up  to  a  strange,  unusual  pas¬ 
sion  : 

“  Do  you  see  them  boys  on  the  green  ?  I 
was  a  boy  once.  I  had  as  light  a  heart  as 
any  one  of  them.  I  could  jump  and  run 
with  the  best  of  them.  My  eye  was  as  bright 
as  any  lad’s ;  and  I  was  as  happy  as  a  boy 
could  be.  That’s  the  same  green  as  I  played 
on.  Them’s  the  same  trees  I  played  under. 
They  was  standing  then.  They’ll  be  stand¬ 
ing  when  them  same  boys  as  is  playing  now 
are  in  their  graves,  and  other  boys  be  play¬ 
ing  there.  That  green  was  there  when  I 
was  a  boy ;  and  the  grass  was  as  long  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  daisies  was  as  thick.  When 
you  and  me  be  dead  that  grass  will  grow  as 
beautiful.  And  what  am  I  ?  A  poor  drunk¬ 
ard  that — ” 

“O  no,  Jack.  You’re  alright.” 

“  Don’t  stop  me.  Don’t  stop  me.  I  be  a 
poor  drunkard,  and  I  know  it.  But  what 
was  I  then?  A  brave,  stout,  bright  boy. 
There !  you  see  the  lad  yonder  that  runs 
faster  than  the  others,  and  is  stronger  and 
quicker?  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  like 
him.  Everybody  said  Jack  Bannock  was  a 
fine  lad,  and  would  do  a  credit  to  the  village. 


And  what  credit  has  he  done  the  village 
Not  a  bit.  He  drinks  worse  and  swears 
harder  than  any  man  in  the  parish,  and  his 
word  goes  for  naught.  He  brawls  and 
fights  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  shuns 
the  church  on  the  Sabbath.  There’s  no  lass 
as  will  speak  to  him.  There’s  no  lass  as 
will  look  upon  him.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  I  was  thought  better  of.  There’s  a 
tree  over  yonder,  an  oak ;  you  see  it  ?  That 
big  one,  all  rough  and  gnarled  like,  with 
the  broad  branches.  It  was  under  that  tree 
when  the  moon  was  shining  one  summer’s 
night — when  the  nights  was  sweeter  to  me 
than  they  be  now — I  told  Mary  I  loved  her, 
and  she  said  she  loved  me.  Yes,  me,  who  now 
be  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  folk  around. 
I  was  a  happy  lad  then  :  not  even  the  Squire 
up  at  the  big  house  when  he  brought  home 
his  young  bride  last  Whitsuntide  was  more 
happy  than  me  with  my  girl.  She  died. 
And  then  everybody  said  as  how  I  was 
going  to  the  devil.  They  said  as  how  I  was 
drinking  and  fighting :  which  was  true. 
Some  whispered  as  how  I  was  a  poacher. 
But  it  was  only  whispers.  They  never 
caught  me.  But  the  whisper  was  true.  I 
was  a  poacher.  I  be  a  poacher.  That’s 
what  I  be  now.  And  there  was  a  time  when 
no  boy  on  the  green  was  brighter  and  better 
and  stronger  than  me.  No  boy  as  loved  his 
parents  more.  And  there  was  my  poor 
mother,  God  rest  her.  If  she’d  a-been  living 
now  I  should  be  an  honest  man,  and  getting 
her  bread  to  eat  in  my  tumble-down  cottage. 
But  she  is  dead.  She  lies  under  the  sod 
yonder  in  the  graveyard.  And  who  let  her 
die?  The  parish  let  her  die.  There’s  not 
even  a  stone  to  mark  where  she  was  buried. 
I’ve  spent  the  money  that  I  earned  to  give 
her  a  headstone  in  drink,  like  a  dog  that  I 
be.  And  was  I  ever  a  boy  like  them  on  the 
green?  No,  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  could 
have  had  no  comrades,  no  lass  to  love  me  ! 
But  I  did,  God  help  me.  And  she  died. 
Do  you  see  the  blue  river  yonder?  The 
Tamar?  The  beautiful  water  that  I  used 
to  love  more  than  the  green  land  ?  No  boy 
knew  the  channel  better  than  I  did.  No 
boy  could  sail  a  boat  on  it  better  than  I 
could,  in  rough  or  in  calm.  I  used  to  know 
it  from  Sophill  and  Maristow  down  to  the 
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breakwater,  and  from  Cathole  down  to 
Maker,  better  than  any  man  in  the  place. 
I  knew  every  cove,  and  every  stream  that 
ran  into  it.  I  used  to  row  over  to  Landulph 
at  night-fall  to  hear  the  chimes  of  the  bells. 
Do  you  think  I’d  care  for  the  bells  now  ?  I 
used  to  swim  in  that  river,  mornings  and 
when  the  moon  was  shining ;  and  no  lad 
better.  Didn’t  I  save  a  child  when  I  was 
no  more’n  ten  years  old  ?  And  they  say  I 
never  had  a  heart,  and  be  a  rough,  swearing, 
godless  man,  and  can’t  get  any  work  to  do, 
and  that  I’m  a  poacher.  So  I  be,  I  own  it. 
I’m  not  fit  to  live.  God  would  be  merciful 
to  me  if  he  killed  me.  I - ” 

And  here  the  rough  fellow  broke  down, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  would  have 
cried  like  the  boy  he  used  to  be,  if  a  feeling 
of  manhood  had  not  restrained  him.  He 
only  shook  a  little,  and  stood  there,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  look  up  and  face  the  sunshine  and 
the  boys  at  play  on  the  green,  where  once  he 
was  wont  to  play  when  the  afternoons  were 
as  fair  as  this  one  was.  The  landlord  could 
say  nothing.  A  man  of  few  words  was  he ; 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  soothing  the 
broken  spirit  of  the  poor  wretch  beside  him. 
Hot  that  he  was  indifferent.  Ho  ;  his  stout 
chin  trembled  with  emotion,  and  his  lusty 
arm  was  about  the  shoulder  of  the  other 
man.  He  looked  out  at  the  boys ;  then  shifted 
his  eyes  to  the  oak  before  his  door;  then 
changed  his  glance  to  the  blue  river  away  in 
the  distance ;  but  he  could  say  nothing,  and 
was  silent.  A  linnet  chirped  as  it  lit  on  the 
sign ;  chirped,  and  a  man’s  heart  was  nigh 
to  breaking  below.  A  fresh  breeze  swung 
the  sign,  and  the  bird  flew  away.  The  land¬ 
lord  felt  he  must  say  something ;  the  bird 
had  gone,  and  he  had  a  clear  field  before 
him. 

“  Cheer  up,  Jack.  Every  cloud  has  a  sil¬ 
ver  lining,  they  say.  You’ll  soon  be  alright ; 
never  fret,  man.  You’re  only  a  little  low. 
There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  get 
work ;  and  come  here  o’nights  afterwards, 
and  smoke  your  pipe,  and  drink  your  glass, 
and  chat  with  the  boys.” 

It  was  a  tender  chord  at  that  moment  to 
touch  upon.  God  knows  drinking  for  the 
future  was  furthest  from  the  man’s  thoughts. 

He  raised  his  head  with  sudden  energy, 


threw  off  the  landlord’s  arm,  and  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  his  face  ablaze  with  passion. 

“  Drink  my  glass  !  Curse  you  !  It  is  the 
drinking  o’  that  glass,  your  glass,  sold  in 
your  house,  sold  by  you,  as  has  ruined  me, 
and  made  me  what  I  am.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you  and  your  drink  I  might  ha’  been  an 
honest  man  now.  And  you  talk  to  me  o’ 
drink  when  I  be  mad  at  the  thought  o’  it. 
Curse  you.  Curse  your  drink.” 

And  with  his  whole  strength  he  pushed 
the  landlord  from  him,  and  ran  out. 

A  moment  after,  two  gentlemen  rode  up, 
dismounted,  and  tying  their  horses  to  the 
hitching-post,  entered  the  tavern., 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  Bannock,  land¬ 
lord  ?  ”  said  the  first  to  come  in, — a  gentle¬ 
man  dressed  in  white  corded  breeches  and 
blue  coat, — smiling  cheerfully  as  he  beat  his 
boot  with  his  riding  whip  ;  “  I  saw  him 
chasing  down  the  street  like  a  madman, 
without  a  hat,  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  eyes 
as  wild  as  a  driven  hare’s.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you,  Squire.  He  was  in  here 
a  moment  since,  talking  rather  strangely  of 
his  boyhood.  Then  he  rushed  out  all  of  a 
sudden  before  I  could  stop  him.” 

“  Touch  of  the  deliriums,  I  presume,”  said 
the  Squire,  carelessly. 

“  Ho,  no,”  replied  the  landlord  stoutly, 
“  there  was  nothing  in  particular  the  matter 
with  him.  He  was  saying  he  would  try  to 
reform,  and  I  hope  he  will.” 

The  landlord  looked  both  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  bravely  in  the  face,  and  seemed  to 
mean  his  words,  every  one  of  them. 

“  But  you  will  lose  one  of  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers,”  hinted  the  Squire  roguishly,  tap¬ 
ping  the  landlord  confidentially  on  his  broad 
chest. 

“  I  don’t  care  for  that.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lose  him,  if  it  will  make  him  a  better  man. 
And  there’s  the  making  of  a  good  man  in 
him,  sirs.” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  mused  the  Squire,  with 
his  legs  apart,  rubbing  his  chin ;  “  I’ve  often 
thought  so.” 

“  Making  of  a  good  man  in  him !  ”  said 
with  contempt  the  second  gentleman,  turn¬ 
ing  round  from  a  sporting  picture  he  was 
examining.  “  I  don’t  believe  it.  The  fellow’s 
a  good-for-nothing,  a  brawler,  a  poacher,  a 
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frightener  of  women.  I’m  only  afraid  I 
didn’t  pass  on  him  a  proper  punishment  the 
last  time  he  was  brought  before  me.”, 

From  which  the  reader  will  infer  that  this 
disagreeable  gentleman  was  a  magistrate. 
And  he  was  dark,  gaunt  and  hard-featured 
enough  to  be  as  cruel  on  the  bench  as  the 
infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  of  times,  thank 
God,  in  the  past. 

“You’re  a  trifle  too  hasty  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  Underwood,  to  please  me,”  said  the 
Squire,  his  ruddy  face  becoming  grave. 
“  There’s  good  bottom  in  the  fellow.  It 
only  wants  developing.  I  am  thinking  of 
giving  him  some  regular  work  to  help  him 
on.  I’m  not  so  sure  he  doesn’t  deserve  it.” 

“  You’re  a  model  country  gentleman, 
Hardy,”  sneered  the  magistrate  ;  “  the  fel¬ 
low  first  snares  your  pheasants,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  you  wish  to  make  him  an  honest  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Ha !  ha !  You’re  amusing. 

“  That’s  more  than  I  can  say  for  you,  my 
friend,”  retorted  the  other  a  little  pettishly ; 
“  but  don’t  let  us  quarrel.  Landlord,  two  of 
your  honest  pewters,  that  my  friend  may 
drown  his  sarcasm  and  I  my  ill  humor.” 

The  landlord  bustled  about,  glad  to  be  the 
means  of  breaking  up  any  difference  that 
chance  words  might  have  occasioned. 

“  There  you  are,  Squire,”  said  he,  when 
he  had  drawn  the  ale,  and  it  was  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  pewter  brims,  “  as  stout  and 
healthy  a  tap  as  you  can  find  anywhere  in 
this  good  county  of  Devon.” 

The  gentlemen  took  their  ale,  and  drank 
it  down  with  a  just  appreciation,  while  the 
landlord  looked  at  the  process  as  though  he 
derived  from  it  an  equally  pure  enjoyment. 

“  I  believe  you,  my  friend,”  quoth  the 
Squire,  setting  down  his  mug  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  bang.  “  What  d’ye  think  of  it,  Under¬ 
wood  ?  Can  you  beat  the  Tamerton  ale  in 
Tavistock?  I’ll  wager  you  can’t.  Come 
now  !  ”  The  Squire  waved  his  red  bandanna 
cheerily  and  oratorically. 

“  It  is  good  ale,  I  must  admit,”  replied 
the  gloomy  magistrate,  as  if  the  concession 
had  cost  him  a  pint  of  blood.  “  I’ve  seldom 
tasted  better  ?  ” 

“  Said  like  a  man,”  roared  the  Squire, 
slapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  touch  of 
an  elephant. 


The  landlord’s  face  was  radiant  with 
smiles  at  this  tribute  paid  to  his  ale.  But, 
be  it  told,  he  was  used  to  it,  and  such  flab 
tery  was  not  likely  to  spoil  him. 

“  Now,  friend  Gilbert,”  said  the  Squire, 
“  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Do  you 
think  you  can  spare  me  your  man  for  hay¬ 
cutting  to-morrow  ?  I  have  a  capital  crop 
down  in  the  Long  Meadow,  and  I  would  not 
have  it  spoil  for  the  world.  I  am  trying  to 
beat  up  all  the  men  I  can.  I  would  like  to 
get  my  hay  in  in  a  week  at  the  farthest. 
If  you  can  spare  your  man  you  will  do  me  a 
great  service.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  can,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord  ;  “  I  shall  not  need  him  to-morrow.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  the  Squire,  warmly, 
and  as  to  ”- - 

“  What’s  that  row  about  ?  ”  broke  in  Un¬ 
derwood.  “  Listen.” 

They  did  so,  and  a  confused,  unintelligi¬ 
ble  murmur  met  their  ears.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  at  the  door,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  was  craning  his  neck  over  the  heads 
of  the  others. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  JOHN,  OF  WHOM  THE  WORLD  IS 
ASHAMED,  SHAMES  THE  WORLD. 

A  little  way  down  the  crooked  street, 
past  the  green,  and  before  a  cottage  that 
stood  alone  in  its  rude  neglect,  a  crowd  was 
gathered.  The  Squire,  the  magistrate  and 
the  landlord  were  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  people  had  come  together.  There 
might  have  been  in  all  thirty  persons,  talk¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  and  scanning  with 
stretched  necks  something  in  their  midst. 
They  were  not  very  much  excited ;  they 
seemed  rather  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  and 
critical  conversation  which  had  reference  to 
that  around  which  they  were  collected.  The 
attention  of  the  villagers  had  been  generally 
attracted  ;  for  the  boys  had  abandoned  their 
sports,  and  women  who  before  might  have 
been  seen  ironing  through  open  windows, 
had  left  then  employments,  snatching  up  a 
child  as  they  went.  From  an  upper  window 
of  the  cottage  Bannock’s  face  looked  down 
upon  the  knot  of  people  ;  and  at  first  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  landlord  that  some  drunken 
freak  of  the  man  had  drawn  together  a 
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mocking  crowd.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
he  was  not  the  object  of  attention,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  men  and  women  were  directed  to 
something  in  their  midst  that  seemed  to  be 
on  the  ground. 

“  What’s  up  ?  ”  queried  Underwood. 

“  It  can’t  be  a  fight,”  surmised  the  Squire, 
“  or  the  women  would  take  care  to  be  out  of 
the  way.” 

“  Probably  a  dog-fight,”  suggested  the 
landlord. 

“  No,  I  think  not,”  said  the  Squire,  “  that’s 
of  too  common  occurrence  to  attract  any 
special  attention.” 

But  Gilbert  still  cleaved  to  the  idea  of  a 
pugnacious  meeting  of  some  sort ;  for  he 
felt  very  sure  that  there  was  nothing  under 
the  sun  more  magnetic  than  a  well  contested 
fight,  provided  the  beholders  were  out  of 
danger.  Accordingly  he  informed  the 
Squire  that  Josh  Barnes  had  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  very  fine  rooster  which  he  had 
offered  to  match  against  any  bird  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  Magistrate  replied  that 
such  a  proceeding  on  the  Queen’s  highway 
was  impossible. 

“  I  should  not  wonder,”  said  he,  “  if  it 
were  some  vagrant  or  other  begging  his  way 
through  the  country.  In  such  a  case,  I 
shall  give  orders  to  Billings  to  lodge  him 
in  jail,  for  the  statute  against  these  nuisances 
must  be  strictly  enforced.  Let  us  go  down 
and  satisfy  ourselves.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that 
Billings  was  the  blue-coated  guardian  of  the 
place,  and  therefore  invisible  at  any  crisis 
like  the  present.  Nothing  that  could  be 
tortured  into  the  suggestion  of  Billings  was 
near. 

The  three  men  walked  quickly  down  the 
street ;  the  landlord  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
the  Squire  without  his  hat,  which  he  had  left 
on  the  counter  while  he  cooled  his  brow. 
The  Squire  led  the  way — robust,  impetuous 
old  fellow,  as  he  was— his  riding  whip  swing¬ 
ing  in  his  hand,  and  his  rather  short  legs 
moving  very  fast.  Next  came  Underwood, 
keeping  up  with  an  effort,  and  setting  down 
the  whole  thing  as  a  confounded  nuisance. 
Last  trotted  the  landlord,  blowing  and  per¬ 
spiring. 

“  Here  comes  the  Squire,”  cried  a  shrill¬ 


voiced,  bony  woman,  making  a  low  courtesy, 
and  wiping  the  mouth  of  her  child  for  exhi¬ 
bition. 

“  O,  here  comes  the  Squire,”  chorused  all 
the  other  women  with  the  air  of  having  just 
made  the  discovery. 

“  Squire,  you  be  wanted  here,”  said  a 
stubby  laborer,  with  pipe  and  red  waistcoat. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the  Squire, 
breathless  with  his  walk. 

“  0,  only  a  woman,”  said  the  stubby  man 
with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  taken  in 
the  whole  situation  and  relapsed  from  his 
curiosity. 

“  Only  a  woman  I  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  woman  ?  ”  demanded  the  Squire 
testily  as  he  pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 

“Faint-like  and  tired,  sir,”  cried  the  shrill¬ 
voiced  woman.  “  She’s  been  on  the  road, 
and  has  gived  in.” 

With  her  head  supported  on  the  lap  of  a 
good-natured  dame,  lay  a  young  woman, 
pale  and  apparently  lifeless.  She  belonged 
to.  the  laboring  class,  and  seemed  to  have 
traveled  very  far,  if  one  might  judge  from 
her  dusty  clothing.  Her  black  hair  fell 
over  her  shoulders  and  touched  the  ground. 
It  set  off  the  pallor  of  her  girlish  face  which 
bore  signs  of  intense  suffering.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  were  pleasing,  and  so  gentle  withal 
that  they  excited  the  pity  of  those  around 
her.  The  villagers  had  seen  her  fall  on  the 
roadway  and  had  been  prompt  to  lend  their 
aid  and  sympathy.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
lifeless  as  she  seemed  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  her  hands  twitched  convulsively, 
her  lips  trembled,  and  her  bosom  heaved. 

“  You  mean  by  ‘  gived  in  ’  that  she’s 
exhausted  ?  ”  questioned  the  Squire  of  the 
shrill-voiced  woman. 

“Jes  so,  Squire.” 

“Poor  thing.” 

There  was  silence  among  them  while  they 
regarded  intently  the  girl’s  worn  face. 

“  I  see  no  room  for  pity,”  said  the  stern 
Underwood;  “a  girl  doesn’t  come  wander¬ 
ing  into  a  village  alone,  and  a  good-looking 
girl  at  that,  without  some  purpose.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  I  think  she  is  a  vagrant, 
probably  a  young  woman  of  bad  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

“  You  lie,  mister,  she  ain’t.” 
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The  voice  came  from  above.  Everybody 
looked  up.  The  flushed  face  of  Bannock 
was  seen  at  the  open  window.  , 

“  What  is  your  opinion  worth,  fellow  ? 
Your  own  character  is  none  too  good.  Let 
me  advise  you  to  keep  from  breaking  the 
laws  and  haunting  the  tap-room.  Perhaps 
then  what  you  have  to  say  will  have  more 
weight.” 

“  He’s  been  drinking  to-day,  sir,  I  see 
him  myself,”  ventured  a  small  boy. 

Underwood  rewarded  the  small  boy  with 
the  comment,  “  Of  course  he  has.  He’s  not 
worth  paying  attention  to.” 

“But  the  character  of  Bannock  is  not  in 
the  balance  now,”  said  the  Squire.  And  it 
was  this  timely  interruption  that  prevented 
a  further  passage-of-arms  between  Bannock 
and  the  magistrate.  “We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  this  poor  girl.  Have  you  given 
her  any  water  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  woman  who  was 
holding  the  girl’s  head  upon  her  lap,  “  we’ve 
given  her  some,  and  I  think  she’ll  come  to 
shortly.” 

Even  as  the  woman  spoke  the  girl  trem¬ 
bled  a  little,  and  while  the  crowd  in  the 
pause  that  followed  were  regarding  her  half 
in  pity,  half  in  curiosity,  her  eyes  opened. 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand  at  first 
where  she  was  or  whence  she  came.  She 
looked  around  on  all  faces,  and  then  shut 
her  eyes  again. 

“  Who  are  you,  my  poor  girl  ?  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  ”  asked  the  Squire  kindly. 

“  O,  don’t  ask  me,”  she  cried,  her  eyes 
open  in  a  minute. 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  Underwood,  “she’s 
just  what  I  said  she  was.  She  will  do  no 
good  in  the  parish.  She  had  better  be 
brought  to,  taken  to  the  lock-up,  and  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  morning.” 

A  sneer  came  from  above.  Some  one 
was  opposed  to  the  magistrate,  opposed  to 
the  changing  mood  of  the  <jrowd ;  and  the 
more  on  the  side  of  the  girl  as  the  world, 
which  had  always  been  against  him,  was 
now  slowly  but  surely  turning  against  her. 

The  temper  of  the  crowd  was  trembling 
in  the  balance ;  swaying  between  pity  for  a 
woman’s  weakness  and  repugnance  for  a  wo¬ 
man’s  doubted  reputation.  They  were  not 


educated  people.  Only  poor  laborers,  sim¬ 
ple  folk  they.  The  opinion  of  a  man  armed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  position  he  held  in  society, 
would  naturally  have  great  weight  with 
them.  Underwood  was  a  magistrate.  His 
experience  should  warrant  his  knowing  a 
bad  woman  when  he  saw  her.  The  simple 
villagers  were  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
having  a  tainted  being  among  them.  All 
indecision  was  set  at  rest  by  words  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  age. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  his  Honor  is 
right,”  piped  the  palsied  oracle  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  a  curious  old  fossil  in  drab  tights;  “I 
remember  a  case  like  this  some  years  agone. 
There  was  a  young  woman,  just  like  the 
likes  of  her  be,  as  come  in  to  the  parish,  and 
she  was  a  bad  un,  she  was.  She  led  away 
some  o’  the  lasses.” 

That  settled  it.  A  respectable  magistrate 
had  affirmed  the  girl  lying  on  the  ground  to 
be  a  female  of  loose  reputation,  the  antique 
relic  of  the  past  had  hunted  up  a  precedent 
from  his  musty  old  brain,  and  the  chain  was 
complete. 

One  man  continued  to  sneer;  the  man  at 
the  window  above.  His  spirit  was  working 
up.  W as  not  the  law  accustomed  to  pounce 
down  on  him,  and  mete  out  to  him  the 
harshest  punishment?  Was  not  there  a 
woman  below  in  a  fair  way  to  fall  under  the 
displeasure  of  that  law?  Was  not  the 
world  always  against  him?  Was  it  strange 
that  he  should  be  against  the  world? 

In  vain  did  the  Squire  urge  that  perhaps 
they  were  judging  wrongly.  But  the  mag¬ 
istrate  reminded  him  that  his  good  nature 
had  often  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those 
whom  the  law  had  thought  fit  to  punish. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  Squire 
himself  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things.  A 
woman,  fair  to  look  upon,  tramping  friend¬ 
less  through  the  country,  without  being 
able  to  give  an  account  of  herself,  is  seem¬ 
ingly  a  dangerous  character  to  interest  one¬ 
self  in.  The  girl  was  too  weak  to  contra¬ 
dict  them.  Her  eyes  were  shut.  A  doctor 
would  have  told  you  it  was  a  toss-up  whether 
she  would  live  or  not.  But  there  was  no 
doctor  near. 

“  Take  my  word  for  it,”  said  Underwood, 
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“  she’s  doing  no  good  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  She’s  a  had  sort.  Where  do  you 
come  from,  girl?” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“  You  see  she’s  stubborn.  She  won’t  com¬ 
mit  herself.  Then  I  think  it  my  duty  as  a 
magistrate  to  commit  her.” 

Here  he  laughed  a  hard  laugh  at  his  mis¬ 
erable  joke,  and  the  villagers  haw-hawed  too. 
A  moralist  who  combines  wit  with  censure 
will  surely  win  the  popular  heart.  The  tide 
was  completely  turned. 

The  man  in  the  window  above  had  dashed 
his  pipe  against  the  opposite  house,  and 
given  vent  to  some  deep  curses.  His  face 
was  not  now  seen  at  the  window. 

“  I  think  she  ought  to  be  took  to  the 
lock-up,  boys,”  piped  the  oracular  fossil. 
Why  will  not  people  learn  that  the  oracle  is 
a  chattering  fool  ? 

“  Where  is  Billings  ?  ”  inquired  Under¬ 
wood. 

“  I  think  he  walked  off  when  he  see  the 
crowd  gather,”  said  the  bright  small  boy. 

A  roar  followed  this  sally.  The  utter 
absurdity  of  Billings’s  presence  at  such  a 
time  met  with  popular  favor. 

“  Who  will  carry  her  to  the  jail  and  under¬ 
take  to  bring  her  to  ?  As  a  magistrate  of 
this  county  I  have  the  authority  to  detain 
her  until  she  can  give  me,  in  my  official 
capacity,  an  account  of  herself.  Failing  to 
do  that,  the  law  will  deal  with  her  for  the 
misdemeanor  of  vagrancy.  A  half-sovereign 
to  any  one  who  will  undertake  the  job.” 

“If  I  has  my  say,  no  one  will  dare  to 
undertake  it,”  and  Bannock  pushed  his 
way  through  the  circle,  bareheaded  and  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  “  You  call  yourselves  men 
and  let  your  hearts  be  turned  against  a  poor 
girl  by  a  man  who  has  no  more  pity  in  him 
than  a  hawk.  You  call  yourselves  church¬ 
goers,  decent,  honest  folk,  and  act  like 
whipped  curs.  You  say  I  be  a  pest  to  the 
village,  a  good-for-nothing,  a  poacher,  a 
drunkard,  a  liar,  a  dishonest  man  ;  you  say 
I  don’t  go  to  church,  and  shun  the  parson. 
It’s  all  true.  You’re  good ;  I’m  bad.  But 
bad  as  I  be  I’d  cut  my  heart  out  before  I’d 
be  doing  as  you  be  doing.  The  girl’s  a  bad 
’un,  you  say.  And  who  told  you?  That 
man  did.  And  how  does  he  know  ?  He 


don’t  know  no  more’n  you  nor  me  knows. 
She’s  a  bad  girl  because  he  says  so,  is  she  ? 
Why,  I  wouldn’t  trust  to  that  man’s  feel¬ 
ings,  magistrate  though  he  be,  high  up  in 
the  county  though  he  be,  for  all  the  money 
in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  girl’s  done 
nothing.  She  was  coming  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  falls  faint  at  my  door.  Who ’s  got 
a  right  to  help  her  and  tend  her  if  I  ain’t  ? 
No  one.  And  I  be  a  going  to  help  her  and 
tend  her.  She  shall  not  go  to  jail.  She 
shall  have  my  poor  old  mother’s  room. 
She’ll  be  no  longer  a  vagrant.  She  won’t 
be  breaking  any  o’  Her  Majesty’s  laws — laws 
agin  the  poor,  laws  agin  the  helpless.  If  I 
choose  to  take  this  woman  into  my  house, 
that  man  can’t  do  nothing.  What  is 
her  business?  Her  business  is  with  me. 
Where’s  she  a-coming  to?  She’s  a  coming 
to  my  house.  That  man  can’t  do  nothing ; 
not  he.  D’ye  think  I’ll  care  what  people’ll 
gossip  and  say?  I’ve  got  no  character  to 
lose,  and  if  I  had,  I  wouldn’t  care.  You’re 
decent,  church-going  folk,  are  you?  No, 
you  ain’t.  You’re  a  flock  o’  sheep  that 
rushes  where  that  man  tells  you  to.  I  be  a 
drunkard,  a  poacher,  and  all  that,  be  I  ?  I 
be  hard,  rough,  brutal,  be  I  ?  But  by  the 
God  up  there,  I  be  not  such  a  brute  as  to  ill- 
treat  a  poor  friendless  girl  as  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  faint  at  my  door.” 

John  Bannock  stopped,  his  rough  face 
flung  back  defiantly,  his  knotted  throat 
standing  out,  his  breast  heaving ;  grand  in 
the  assertion  of  his  manhood. 

The  crowd,  a  flock  of  sheep  as  he  had 
said,  were  at  once  on  his  side.  There  were 
cries  of  “  Hear  !  hear  !  ”  and  “  Jack ’s 
right ;  ”  also  an  intimation  from  the  oracle 
that  they  were  perhaps  wrong,  after  all. 

Bannock  did  not  wait  for  any  one’s  ap¬ 
proval.  He  took  up  the  girl  tenderly  in  his 
strong  arms.  “  Mrs.  Bennett,”  said  he,  in 
his  awkward  way,  to  the  woman  who  had 
held  the  girl’s  head  in  her  lap,  “  if  you’ll  be 
so  kind  as  to  come  up  and  help  me  bring 
her  round,  and  ” — here  he  hesitated,  “  if 
you’ll  stay  in  the  house  till  the  poor  thing 
gets  wTell,  to  shut  the  mouths  o’  the  gossips, 
you’ll  do  me  a  good  turn  that  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.” 

The  two  went  up  the  stairway,  Bannock 
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carrying  the  girl.  The  crowd,  after  talking 
over  the  wonders  of  the  day,  dispersed.  The 
magistrate,  now  as  much  in  had  odor  as  he 
was  popular  before,  walked  angrily  to  his 
horse,  and,  mounting,  rode  away  at  a  hard 
gallop.  The  Squire  and  Gilbert,  the  land¬ 
lord,  entered  the  cottage. 

When  they  came  out,  the  landlord  knew 
very  well  that  the  Squire  had  left  five  sov¬ 
ereigns  behind  him  on  the  mantel-piece ;  and 
the  Squire  was  equally  certain  he  had  heard 
the  landlord  say : 

“  Jack,  if  I  in  my  poor  way  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  girl,  count  on  me.  If  I  have 
wronged  you,  and  helped  to  make  your  life 
what  it  is,  I  ask  your  forgiveness.” 

Both  of  the  men  were  too  full  of  emotion 
to  talk  of  what  they  had  seen.  But  they 
told  each  other  that  up  in  that  low,  dark 
room  rough  John  Bannock  was  crying. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WHICH  HAS  ONLY  THE  BEST  TO  SAY  OF 
EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYBODY. 

The  next  day  all  the  village  was.  asking 
how  the  girl  had  passed  the  night.  She  was 
in  a  high  fever,  the  village  was  told.  The 
Squire  rode  down  on  his  bay  horse,  and  was 
admitted  by  privilege.  When  he  came  out 
he  remarked  that  John  Bannock  had  kept 
watch  over  the  sick  girl  the  whole  night 
long.  That  wouldn’t  do !  Accordingly  the 
Squire  galloped  over  to  Plymouth,  and 
brought  its  best  physician  to  give’ his  opinion 
and  prescribe  a  course  of  treatment.  The 
report  was :  “  Keep  her  quiet.  With  care 

she  will  be  well  again  in  a  short  time. 
Do  as  I  have  told  you,  and  the  probability 
is  she  will  be  able  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  in 
a  week  at  the  most.”  The  effect  of  what 
had  happened  on  John  Bannock  was  a 
study.  He  would  take  no  rest  until  the  girl 
was  out  of  danger.  He  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility,  as  it  were,  of  her 
safe  recovery,  and  he  meant  to  do  his  duty. 
For  three  days  and  nights  he  scarcely  slept, 
and  refused  to  leave  his  post.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  girl  was  declared  out  of  danger. 
Up  to  this  time  John  had  felt  no  desire  to 
visit  his  former  haunt.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  fourth  day  he  was  sitting  in  the  window 
of  the  girl’s  room  breathing  the  fresh  air 


that  came  in  through  the  casement,  when  he 
saw  two  of  his  old  cronies  approaching  the 
house.  They  stopped  beneath  the  window. 
Would  Jack  go  up  to  the  tap-room  with  them 
and  drink  some  ale?  No,  Jack  would  not. 
They  went  on.  The  craving  was  strong 
upon  the  man,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he 
fought  against  it  with  an  iron  will,  with  a 
stern  face.  He  had  vindicated  his  manhood 
the  other  day  in  face  of  the  world.  Would 
he  fail  and  fall  on  the  way  now  ?  No ;  with 
God’s  help  he  would  not.  The  landlord  was 
passing  the  house.  If  Jack  cared  to  have  a 
mug  of  ale,  the  landlord  would  bring  it  down 
to  him  with  his  own  hands  ?  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  strong.  Surely  as  much  as  that 
could  not  hurt  him.  Did  Jack  say  he  would 
like  to  have  some  ale  ? 

“  What  is  that  man  asking  you,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nock  ?  ”  said  a  voice  from  the  bed.  This 
was  almost  the  first  time  the  girl  had  spoken 
since  her  reason  returned.  All  day  she  had 
lain  looking  at  the  wall,  at  the  persons  who 
came  in,  with  that  helpless,  satisfied  expres¬ 
sion  seen  on  the  faces  of  convalescents. 

“  He  is  asking  me  if  I’ll  drink  with  him, 
Miss,”  replied  John  Bannock,  a  troubled 
look  upon  his  face. 

“  And  you  would  rather  not  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  No,  I  don’t  want  to,”  said  he. 

She  understood  him. 

“  Will  you  come  here  ?  ”  she  asked. 

He  came.  “  Wifi  you  swear  to  me  by  the 
memory  of  your  mother,  about  whom  I  have 
heard  you  speak,-  that  you  will  never  touch 
a  drop  of  liquor  again  ?  ” 

So  mild,  so  sweet  and  entreating  were 
the  eyes  looking  into  his  very  soul,  as  he 
thought,  that  though  appalled  at  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  request,  he  solemnly  promised  as 
she  had  asked  him.  He  was  very  thought¬ 
ful  the  rest  of  that  evening,  glancing  ever 
and  anon  at  the  bed  with  a  grateful  look  in 
his  eyes. 

In  a  day  or  two  they  told  her  of  all  that 
had  passed  ;  of  her  falling  in  the  street,  of 
John’s  manly  conduct.  They  did  not  tell 
her  of  his  former  life,  but  she  had  guessed 
it  when  she  had  watched  his  troubled  face 
on  that  fourth,  ever  memorable  day  of  her 
stay  in  the  village.  She  was  never  tired  of 
following  his  movements  with  her  eyes,  in 
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which,  at  such  times,  there  seemed  to  spring 
up  an  unusual  tenderness.  In  a  week  she 
was  able  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  talk  with 
Mrs.  Bennett,  as  that  worthy  woman  sat 
knitting  in  the  doorway. 

It  is  a  beautiful  night.  Such  a  one  as 
prompts  one  to  say :  “  What  would  I  give 

to  be  on  the  sea  before  Venice  or  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  alone  with  my  own  thoughts.” 
The  full  moon  sails  in  a  blue,  cloudless  sky, 
making  the  fair  county  of  Devon  a  very 
paradise  to  dwell  in.  In  the  broad  day  when 
no  magic  moon  lends  poetry  and  enchant¬ 
ment  to  each  stream  and  line  of  hills,  Devon¬ 
shire  is  as  beautiful  as  heart  can  desire. 
Justly  is  it  termed  the  Garden  of  England. 
Go  where  you  will  you  cannot  find  its  equal ; 
you  would  not  want  to  find  its  superior.  The 
hamlet  of  Tamerton  is  set  down  between 
two  slight  swellings  of  the  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar,  a  river  not  unsung,  that 
divides  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Away  in  the  distance,  on  this  summer’s 
night,  can  be  seen  above  the  hamlet,  a  thin 
wreath  of  mist  about  them,  the  silent, 
spreading  hills  of  Dartmoor.  Below,  the 
waters  of  the  Tamar,  rippling  brightly  in 
the  moonlight,  murmuring  any  song  that 
fancy  asks,  but  ever  a  sweet  one,  flow  down 
to  the  sea ;  past  ancient  baronial  castles, 
past  sylvan  dells  of  English  park,  past  many 
a  point  where  stands  a  chapel  ivy-covered, 
or  a  rugged  tower. 

On  a  hill  above  the  hamlet  rises  the  church 
of  St.  Brideaux,  venerable  with  its  eight 
hundred  years  of  age ;  its  architecture  quaint 
and  massive,  its  mullioned  windows  white 
in  the  moonlight.  The  moon  shines  as 
sweetly  to-night  as  it  ever  did  or  ever  will 
upon  the  overhanging  gables  of  the  little 
village  and  the  fair  country  around.  Nearly 
opposite  Tamerton  its  light  strikes  on  the 
old  houses  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Salt- 
ash  ;  further  down  the  river,  on  England’s 
battered  war-vessels  anchored  in  the  stream 
in  their  old  age  as  mementos  of  the  past ; 
further  down  still,  on  the  formidable  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  sea-port  of  Plymouth,  with  its 
forest  of  masts  and  thousands  of  lights. 
From  over  the  water  on  this  calm  night  are 
borne  the  sounds  of  the  bells  of  Landulph, 


worthy  rivals  of  their  sisters  of  Shandon, 
sung  to  immortality  by  Father  Mahoney. 
The  chiming  of  the  bells,  mingled  with  the 
flow  of  waters  and  the  stirring  of  the  breeze, 
the  peaceful  sound  of  the  “  watch-dog’s  hon¬ 
est  bark,”  and  the  burst  of  the  tawny-throat¬ 
ed  nightingale,  make  many  a  wanderer 
pause  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  to  call 
up  hallowed  memories  amid  the  beauty  of 
the  night.  The  dark  woods  of  Warleigh  on 
the  left  bank  looking  down  into  the  cool 
wave  below,  seem  to  listen  in  solemn  thought 
to  bell,  and  wind,  and  bird ;  and  further  out 
in  the  stream  where  the  silvery  ripples  circle 
and  run,  a  boat  now  and  then  is  seen  glid¬ 
ing  along,  manned  by  a  fishei'man,  enchant¬ 
ed  with  the  prospect  and  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 

On  a  bench  beneath  the  very  oak  where 
John  Bannock  told  his  early  love,  within 
sight  of  the  green  whereon  he  played  as  a 
careless  lad,  in  hearing  of  the  waters  which 
had  lent  a  sort  of  romance  to  his  neglected 
childhood, — beneath  the  stout  old  tree,  John 
Bannock  sits  once  more  to-night.  Beside 
him  is  the  girl  whom  he  protected  from 
insult,  perhaps  saved  from  death.  They 
are  talking  together  as  old  friends  would 
talk. 

“  Tell  me,  Miss  Mary — I  have  never  asked 
you  before — how  you  come  to  fall  at  my 
door,  and  where  you’d  come  from.  It’s 
none  of  my  business,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  don’t 
think  you’d  mind  telling  me,  would  you?” 

“  My  story  is  short,  Mr.  Bannock 

“  I  can’t  let  you  call  me  Mr.  Bannock,” 
breaks  in  our  friend.  “We  mustn’t  be  so 
distant.  We’re  only  poor  folk,  and  why 
not  know  each  other  better?  Will  you 
please  call  me  John  ?  ” 

“  Wel^  ‘  John,’  if  you  wish  it,”  she  says 
laughingly.  “  My  story  is  not  long.  I  lived 
some  twenty  miles  from  here,  with  my  father 
and  mother.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  Father  then  took  to  drinking, 
and  made  our  home  miserable.” 

She  stopped,  for  a  groan  from  John  Ban¬ 
nock  made  her  think  he  was  unwell.  She 
then  remembered  the  troubled  look  she  had 
seen  on  his  face,  and  the  vague  rumors  that 
had  come  to  her  of  his  irregular  habits.  She 
was  sorry  she  had  spoken. 
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“  Go  on,  Miss  Mary ;  don’t  mind  me.  Go 
on.” 

“My  father,”  continued  she,  “lost  friend 
after  friend,  and,  although  I  had  never 
harmed  a  soul  in  the  village,  the  neighbors 
began  to  look  upon  me  with  distrust  as  the 
daughter  of  the  man  whose  character  was  a 
by-word  and  a  reproach  to  the  fair  name  of 
the  place  in  which  we  lived.  One  night  my 
father  came  home  from  the  tavern  and  beat 
me  so  badly  that  I  was  ill  for  many  days. 
He  did  not  improve ;  and  so  brutally  was  I 
used  that  people  were  indignant.  Finally  a 
prominent  gentleman  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  father  was  arrested.  He  blamed 
me  for  this,  and  would  have  killed  me  when 
I  came  to  see  him  in  his  cell.  Upon  my 
testimony  would  rest  the  charge  against 
him.  Remembering  what  had  been  when 
my  poor  mother  was  alive,  I  was  unwilling 
to  be  the  cause  of  my  father’s  punishment. 
I  fled  from  the  village,  not  wishing  any  one 
to  know  who  I  was  or  whence  I  came.  It 
was  night  when  I  set  out,  and  the  next  day, 
foot-sore  and  fainting,  I  reached  your  door, 
where  I  fell,  unable  to  proceed  further.  The 
man  who  found  me  here  yesterday  brought 
tidings  of  my  father’s  death.” 

Weeping,  Mary  broke  down;  thanking 
her  protector  a  thousand  times  for  the  help¬ 
ing  hand  he  had  stretched  out  to  her. 

John  Bannock  then  told  her  the  story  of 
his  life.  His  father  died  when  he  was  too 
young  to  know  what  he  had  lost.  His 
mother  died  a  little  later.  He  pointed  out 
the  graveyard  from  where  they  sat,  and  he 
deplored  the  life  that  had  barred  him  from 
doing  justice  to  her  memory.  While  yet  a 
boy  he  had  been  lodged  in  jail  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  a  watch,  of  which,  after  he  was 
released,  it  was  found  and  acknowledged 
that  he  was  innocent.  Until  then  he  had 
been  a  lad  of  whom  the  village  was  proud. 
That  undeserved  punishment  had  left  a 
sting  in  his  heart,  which  hardened  his  nature 
and  led  him  into  the  company  of  men  who 
changed  his  whole  character.  Many  a  night, 
he  told  her,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
like  it  was  to-night,  he  had  launched  his 
boat  and  landed  on  the  shore  below  Warleigh 
woods,  to  set  snares  for  the  pheasants  of  the 
Squire’s  preserves.  Crouching  down  in  the 


bushes,  he  had  seen  the  game-keeper  pass¬ 
ing  on  his  nightly  rounds ;  but  never,  except 
in  one  instance,  had  he  been  interrupted, 
and  then  he  escaped  after  a  hard  tussle  un¬ 
recognized.  He  pointed  out  the  green  where 
he  had  raced  as  a  boy.  He  bade  her  listen 
to  those  bells,  which  had  often  seemed  to 
his  youthful  heart  in  the  long  summer  nights 
like  the  voices  of  angels.  She  could  hear 
the  wash  of  the  river,  could  she  not?  Often 
had  he  lain  in  the  woods  to  be  lulled  asleep 
by  that  sound ;  and  while  so  lying  his  mis¬ 
spent  life  had  come  before  him  in  its  full 
force,  and — although  he  would  tell  no  one 
but  her — he  had  wept  to  think  what  an 
honest  man  he  might  have  been.  But  bad 
opinion  had  always  met  him.  Ho  one  re¬ 
spected  him,  all  feared  him.  Having  no 
friends  he  ran  deeper  in  his  bad  courses,  and 
until  a  little  time  since  he  avowed — and  he 
prayed  God  and  man  for  pardon — there  was 
scarcely  a  night  when  he  had  not  been  sod¬ 
den  with  drink  and  flushed  with  fearful 
passion.  The  Squire  and  the  landlord  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  ever  had  a  kind 
word  for  him,  and  Underwood  was  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemy.  He  told  her  of  the  day  she 
came;  how  he  had  been  looking  at  the  boys 
at  play  on  the  green,  and  a  great  feeling  of 
remorse  had  come  over  him — such  as  he  had 
often  felt  alone,  but  never  before  in  the 
sight  of  man.  Her  coming,  he  believed,  had 
really  saved  him ;  and  if  he  had  done  her  a 
service  she  had  done  for  him  what  the  world 
could  never  have  done.  But,  with  God’s 
good  help,  he  yet  hoped  to  live  a  better  life. 

Why  relate  what  the  reader  can  plainly 
foresee?  Under  the  old  oak  tree,  gnarled 
and  storm-beaten,  where  he  had  told  his  love 
to  the  Mary  who  had  died,  in  sight  of  the 
green  and  in  hearing  of  the  river,  he  told  his 
love  to  the  Mary  who  had  altered  his  life. 
With  rude  and  simple  words  he  told  it. 
Hot  in  such  dainty  language  as  would  em¬ 
bellish  the  archives  of  love,  but  with  an 
honest  warmth  that  would  have  made  the 
cheek  of  the  stateliest  lady  in  the  land  blush 
with  homage  to  his  manly  heart.  Since 
John  Bannock  had  so  bravely  made  himself 
the  protector  of  the  friendless  girl  no  one  had 
dared  to  breathe  a  word  against  her  good 
name.  Her  gentle  face  had  won  the  hearts 
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of  the  children,  her  modest  bearing  the 
esteem  of  her  elders.  She  had  not  been  long 
in  the  village  when  no  one  could  have  been 
prevailed  upon,  much  less  did  they  desire, 
to  speak  of  her  in  any  but  the  highest  terms. 
In  view  of  John  Bannock’s  change  of  con¬ 
duct  and  his  tender  treatment  of  the  girl 
whom  he  honored  on  his  own  threshold, 
there  were  shrewd  heads  who  argued  that 
something  would  come  of  it.  When  there¬ 
fore  on  the  next  Sunday  the  bans  of  John 
Bannock  and  Mary  Elmer  were  read  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Brideaux,  the  crowd  that 
flocked  around  John  and  his  sweetheart 
testified  to  the  popularity  which  he  had 
attained,  and  to  the  esteem  in  which  was 
held  the  bride  whom  he  had  won.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  congratulations  will  likewise  bear 
witness  to  the  satisfaction  which  the  news  of 
John’s  intended  marriage  created: 

The  Squire  :  “John,  my  friend,  I  always 
said  you  would  come  out  right  in  the  end. 
I  wish  you  and  your  bride, — yes,  I  must  have 
a  kiss, — all  happiness.  By  the  way,  the  sit¬ 


CHARLES 

Few  of  us  who  met  Charles  Kingsley  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  America,  will  forget  how  sadly 
the  news  of  his  death,  so  soon  afterward,  fell 
on  us  as  if  it  were  the  loss  of  an  old  friend. 
His  journey  came  too  late,  when  he  was 
on  the  downhill  of  years  and  had'  less  of 
the  freshness  we  had  always  associated 
with  the  writer  and  the  man.  But  we  re¬ 
member  still  the  face,  lighted  with  keen 
thought,  the  soldier-like  bearing,  the  voice 
that  betrayed  in  its  hearty  tone  the  love  of 
the  scholar  for  his  west  country  dialect,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  chanted  to  us  the 
wild  Norse  Sagas.  His  presence  brought 
back  the  Charles  Kingsley  of  our  youth. 
We  had  lost  in  later  years  somewhat  of  the 
faith  with  which  we  had  followed  him  and 
other  noble  Englishmen,  as  leaders  in  the 
sacred  legion  of  progress.  Grim  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  his  den  at  Chelsea,  no  longer  a 
prophet,  but  making  sour  jests  over  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Quashee ;  and  Ruskin,  fallen  from 


uation  of  game-keeper  is  vacant.  Now,  no 
thanks.  Good-bye.” 

Underwrood:  “Bannock,  your  hand;  I  wish 
you  joy.  You  have  shaken  my  want  of  faith 
in  human  nature .  It  is  better  than  I  thou  ght 
it  was.  You  have  given  me  a  lesson,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  If  I  can  ever  help  you  in 
any  way  in  my  power,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
look  me  up.” 

The  landlord:  “Jack,  old  boy,  give  us 
your  fist.  Mrs.  Bannock  to  be,  you’ve  got  a 
man  for  a  husband.  And  Jack,  how  about 
the  green,  now,  eh,  old  fellow?  And  the 
river  and  the  bells?  May  you  soon  have  a 
boy  to  play  there  1  You  may  count  on  me 
at  the  wedding.” 

A  new  headstone  stands  over  what  was 
once  an  unmarked  grave.  A  sunburnt  man 
often  walks  there  when  the  sun  is  going 
down,  and  his  happy  wife  and  children  walk 
with  him.  His  heart  is  as  light  as  when  a 
boy  he  played  on  the  green  or  sailed  the 
waters  of  the  river  he  loves. 

John  Talbois. 
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his  early  inspirations  into  the  frothiest  cyn¬ 
icism,  had  wearied  us  of  our  hero  worship. 
We  had  heard,  too,  of  the  author  of  Alton 
Locke  as  now  a  sleek  canon,  talking  in  very 
conservative  fashion  of  slavery  and  the 
American  republic.  But  the  visit  renewed 
the  old  affection ;  and  now  the  memoir,  com¬ 
ing  just  after  his  death,  gives  us  the  whole 
personality  of  the  man,  his  relation  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  time,  and  the  brave  part  he 
played  from  youth  to  age  in  its  most  stirring 
strifes.  We  have  read  it  with  an  eager  de¬ 
light  to  its  last  page,  and  count  it  the  life  of 
a  Christian  workman  in  this  England  of  our 
day,  which  will  grow  larger  to  all  seeing 
eyes  in  each  day  to  come. 

It  is,  then,  a  fitting  tribute  to  him  that  we 
sketch  what  such  a  life  has  done  to  help 
us  in  our  aims  for  the  same  social  and 
Christian  end.  If  I  shall  linger  a  little  on 
his  youth,  it  is  because  few  have  kept  the 
mind  and  heart  so  unchanged  into  manhood. 
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A  bright  picture  it  is,  which  she  who  knew 
him  best  has  written  so  well  in  these  open¬ 
ing  pages,  of  the  parsonage  at  Holpe  under 
the  brow  of  Dartmoor,  where  he  was  born 
in  1819  ;  the  father,  artist,  natural  historian 
and  clergyman;  the  West  Indian  mother, 
full  of  poetry;  and  the  childhood  spent 
in  the  charming  scenery  of  Devonshire. 
It  was  here  he  gained  the  tastes  which  never 
faded  in  the  after  years  ;  his  love  of  long 
walks  and  field  sports,  and  with  these  the 
.rare  knowledge  of  Nature  that  kept  him 
from  the  brute  side  of  country  training.  It 
is  delightful,  in  later  days,  when  worried  by 
the  little  strifes  and  little  men  of  the 
Church,  to  see  how  he  flings  off  all  care  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  at  Torquay,  or  a  fishing 
trip  with  Tom  Hughes  by  the  Scottish 
streams.  His  was  the  healthiest  of  natures. 
There  was  in  him  that  rich  humor,  the  nec¬ 
essary  element  of  large-minded  men,  a 
bright  fancy  and  a  hunger  after  all  living 
stores  of  literature.  Yet,  if  he  was  not  born 
to  be  a  cloistered  scholar,  he  was  still  less  to 
be  a  mere  man  of  elegant  letters.  His  lead¬ 
ing  trait  was  his  earnestness,  the  soldier-like 
manhood  that  made  him,  like  Robertson  and 
all  of  kindred  temperament,  accept  life  as  a 
battle ;  a  calling,  as  Luther  translates  the 
commission  of  St.  Paul  to  his  son  in  the 
faith,  “  to  do  thy  knightly  duty.”  We  have 
all  along,  in  the  school-days  at  Helston,  un¬ 
der  Derwent  Coleridge,  and  in  the  college 
experience  from  King’s  in  London  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  waymarks  of  his  swift  growth. 
He  graduates  with  high  honors  in  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  the  mathematics ;  but  the  usual 
round  of  studies  does  not  fetter  him,  and  he 
reads  everything — Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
chus,  Chaucer  and  Carlyle.  He  passes 
through  an  unhappy  time  of  religious  doubt, 
when  be  says  hard  things  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;  but  these  measles  and  mumps  of 
skepticism,  as  with  most  healthy  minds,  are 
soon  over,  and  we  find  him  reading  for  holy 
orders  in  the  church. 

It  might  seem  as  if  this  choice  of  the  min¬ 
istry  was  hardly  the  natural  one  for  a  man 
of  his  marked  literary  tastes.  Yet  his  biog¬ 
raphy  shows  that  he  was  not  guided  into 
that  path  by  any  counsel  of  others,  still  less 
by  any  lower  thought  of  preferment.  It  was, 


he  says  in  his  early  letters,  the  profession 
“  fitted  to  check  the  faulty  side  of  his  mind 
and  give  fullest  room  for  his  energy.” 
There  is  not  much  likeness  in  him  to  the 
pale,  preterhuman  type  of  clergyman  we 
have  been  taught  to  revere  ;  yet  perhaps 
his  life  may  show  us  some  reality  beyond 
our  pattern  of  cravat  or  manners.  We  have 
learned  from  him  that  his  phrase  “  muscu¬ 
lar  Christianity  ”  has  not  a  little  to  do  with 
a  clear  head  and  a  warm  Christian  heart. 
His  biography  in  the  little  parish  of  Eversley, 
is  as  sweet  a  picture  as  that  of  George  Herbert 
in  Bemerton.  This  scattered  group  of  three 
hamlets  near  Windsor  forest,  made  up  of 
farmers  with  a  sprinkling  of  poachers  ;  the 
old  church  in  the  midst  and  the  parsonage 
under  the  shadow  of  the  stately  fir  trees, 
was  his  home  from  the  first  year  of  his  min¬ 
istry  to  his  death.  There  was  a  charm  to 
him  in  country  life,  and  a  quiet  center  of 
literary  work.  “  I  have  no  lust,”  he  wrote, 
“  for  the  Babylon  of  England  or  the  Conti¬ 
nent.”  Yet  it  was  no  rest  of  refined  leisure. 
Here  he  labored  as  curate  and  rector  in  his 
parish  duties,  visiting  from  cottage  to  cot¬ 
tage,  ready  to  converse  with  the  farmer,  or 
pitch  hay  with  the  haymaker  in  the  field, 
busy  with  coal  clubs  or  lending  libraries  for 
the  poor,  and  preaching  on  Sundays  the  vil¬ 
lage  sermons  which  were  afterward  to  speak 
to  all  England.  Here  he  brought  his  young 
wife,  and  there  grew  round  him  a  household 
of  loving  children,  where  he  found  all  the 
society  he  asked,  until  his  fame  gathered  at 
the  parsonage  a  group  of  the  best  scholars 
in  the  land.  He  seemed  to  have  no  breath 
of  ambition  for  the  clerical  paradise  of  Lon¬ 
don;  and  though  never  rich  and  often  strait¬ 
ened,  he  would  not  seek  anything  outside 
his  chosen  work,  nor  bend  a  conviction  for  an 
income.  I  know  no  nobler  history  of  an 
unselfish  ministry  in  our  time.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  secret  of  his  literary  fame,  as  his  let¬ 
ters  show,  that  he  looked  on  his  novels  or 
his  poems  as  written  for  a  high  Christian 
purpose.  The  inspiration  of  his  genius  lay 
in  this  sense  of  his  calling  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  to  man  ;  and  amidst  his  honors 
he  always  loved  to  come  back  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  wdtli  the  three  fir  trees,  the  simple 
life  among  the  poor,  which  had  trained  him 
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to  be  an  apostle  to  the  England  of  his  gen¬ 
eration. 

With  this  glance  at  the  home  where  the 
young  scholar  found  his  inner  growth,  we 
can  better  understand  the  conditions  in 
which  he  began  his  larger  work  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  time.  Clearly  to 
know,  however,  what  this  work  was,  we 
must  spend  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  the 
English  church  at  that  critical  period.  As 
we  look  back  to-day,  after  more  than  forty 
years  of  a  struggle  greater  than  any  since  the 
Reformation,  we  can  appreciate  its  meaning 
more  truly  than  even  the  most  thinking  man 
could  do  at  the  outset. 

The  national  church  was  passing  through 
a  new  phase  of  its  history.  All  those  social 
problems  which  have  so  deeply  stirred  the 
mind  of  England, — the  rise  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  the  reforms  in  popular  education, 
the  growth  of  dissent, — had  reached  a  point 
where  they  could  not  be  put  back.  But 
Anglicanism  of  the  old  type  had  no  other 
conception  of  a  national  establishment  than 
as  the  keeper  of  all  privileges  in  church  or 
state;  and  the  Evangelical  section,  once 
the  power  of  a  spiritual  life  in  such  a  man 
as  Wilberforce,  had  become  as  narrow  in 
theology  and  in  methods  of  religious  work 
as  the  high  church  party.  Both,  in  Kings¬ 
ley’s  phrase,  “  were  impotent  to  meet  the 
national  want.”  It  was  out  of  this  pressure 
that  the  great  Oxford  movement  came.  Al¬ 
ready,  when  our  author  began  his  ministry, 
John  Henry  Newman,  in  the  flush  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  with  Pusey,  Iveble  and  other  ardent 
scholars,  had  awakened  the  re-action  which 
they  dreamed  was  the  Catholic  revival  of 
England.  We  need  not  misjudge  them  at 
this  hour.  They  were  honest,  devout  schol¬ 
ars,  who  had  studied  their  time  through  the 
window  of  their  Oxford  cloisters.  The  one 
idea,  which  gave  all  its  real  power  to  the 
Anglican  movement,  was  that  of  a  unity  of 
our  broken  Christendom  beyond  the  des¬ 
potism  of  a  Latin  church,  or  the  sectarian 
theologies  of  the  Reformation.  But  they 
could  not  see  that  this  is  in  truth  the  his¬ 
toric  principle  of  Protestantism  itself,  which 
can  only  work  out  its  result  in  the  slow 
growth  of  Christian  learning  and  social 
forces.  Unity  to  them  was  a  tradition  of 


the  past.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
church  with  its  creed  and  priesthood  and 
ritual,  was  the  cure  of  all  evils.  It  was  not 
strange  that  such  a  movement  seemed  at  first 
a  grand  reality  ;  sacred  art,  poetry  like  the 
“  Christian  Year,”  new  orders  of  monastic 
preachers  and  workers  among  the  people, 
gave  it  a  marvelous  grow'th.  But  this  ideal  of 
a  Nicene  perfection  had  no  reality  outside 
their  own  fancies.  It  was  a  misreading  of 
Christian  history.  The  episcopate  of  Cyprian 
and  the  infallible  councils  could  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
seemed  a  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
the  primitive  skies  to  England  ;  but  it  was 
only  another  Peter  Wilkins’s  flying  island, 
now  in  Nicsea,  and  then  in  Oxford,  never 
touching  terra  firma;  and  on  its  edges  stood 
the  host  of  Anglo  Catholic  saints,  in  many 
colored  vestments,  chanting  the  Athanasian 
creed  with  all  the  damnatory  clauses,  or  show¬ 
ering  on  the  profane  crowd  below  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  baptismal  grace.  The  dream  had  its 
natural  awaking.  Unconsciously  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  we  know  from  that  “  Apologia” 
in  which  Newman  has  laid  bare  each  step 
of  the  movement,  the  intellectual  leaders 
were  borne  by  the  tide  of  their  church  prin¬ 
ciples  into  Rome.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
end.  The  party  survives  in  its  second  ritual 
stage  of  Mackonochies  and  Tooths ;  its  think¬ 
ers  are  gone,  yet  it  holds  its  sway  by  a  certain 
real  work  among  the  poor,  and  by  the  more 
real  charm  of  sensuous  worship.  Modern 
physiology  has  proved  that  in  some  orders 
of  animated  being  there  is  a  brisk  sensitive 
life,  after  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  have 
been  taken  clean  away. 

It  marks  the  character  of  Kingsley,  that 
from  the  first  he  saw  clearly  the  ground- 
error  of  the  Oxford  school,  and  was  its  life¬ 
long  opposer.  At  a  glance  it  might  be 
thought,  that  to  his  poetic  temperament  such 
an  ideal  would  have  been  most  winning. 
He  was  a  reverent  lover  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth,  wrought  into  his 
earliest  poem  of  the  “  Saints’  Tragedy,” 
shows  how  the  Christian  past  spoke  to  him, 
as  to  Montalembert,  in  every  image  of  holy 
womanhood  or  saintly  sacrifice.  But  with 
his  fancy  there  was  joined  a  clear  English 
sense.  No  criticism  on  the  school  of  New- 
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man  can  be  more  searching  than  his  words 
in  an  early  letter,  that  “  it  sapped  the  two 
divine  roots  of  the  family  and  the  mation.” 
Yet  it  was  in  no  party  spirit  he  opposed 
it.  He  did  not  join  with  any  who  raised 
the  fierce  cry  of  Romanism,  nor  did  he  de¬ 
ny  the  partial  good  it  might  have  done  by 
infusing  new  life  into  the  body.  But  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  movement  backward  and 
not  forward.  He  loved  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  because  in  his  view  its  creed  was  that 
of  the  simplest  positive  faith,  and  its  na¬ 
tional  position  linked  it  at  once  with  the  his¬ 
toric  life  of  the  past,  yet  with  a  sound  prog¬ 
ress.  It  was  therefore  he  was  drawn  alike 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  action  toward 
those  who  are  called  by  the.name  of  Broad 
Churchmen.  Nothing  in  his  day  and  noth¬ 
ing  now  shows  so  truly  the  incapacity  of  ma¬ 
ny  in  England  to  understand  the  growth  of 
their  own  church,  as  the  use  of  such  a  word  to 
denote  a  party.  High  and  Evangelical  and 
Anglo-Catholic  are  dogmatic  parties.  But 
the  very  character  of  Broad  Churchinan- 
ship  lay  in  this,  that  it  represented  a  stage 
in  English  thought  when  the  old  issues 
were  decayed,  and  a  more  living  formation 
was  needed.  It  was  no  school.  It  made 
no  new  creed  or  organization.  Its  guiding 
minds  were  of  various  types.  They  were 
men  sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  church,  but  they  sought,  in¬ 
stead  of  party  traditions  a  sounder  learning 
in  theology  and  history  to  meet  the  wants 
of  their  time.  Coleridge,  the  foremost  of 
English  thinkers  in  that  direction,  had 
brought  forward  the  spiritual  truth  of  Reve¬ 
lation  against  the  shallow  naturalism  of 
his  age.  Thirlwall  and  Hampden  had  ap¬ 
plied  a  philosophic  criticism  to  doctrinal 
history.  Arnold,  with  his  more  practical 
training,  was  educating  the  Tom  Browns  of 
Rugby.  But  the  mind  which  had  most  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thought  of  our  young  scholar 
was  that  of  Frederick  Maurice.  We  do  not 
yet  appreciate  the  personality  of  this  one 
man  in  shaping  the  Christian  growth  of  his 
generation.  His  earnest  faith  in  the  creed 
of  the  church,  his  study  of  the  principles 
of  revealed  truth  in  their  bearing  on  his¬ 
tory,  yet  his  dislike  of  all  systems  that  nar¬ 
rowed  its  spiritual  life,  made  him  a  riddle 


to  the  Dr.  Jelfs,  who  could  only  measure 
him  by  the  foot-rule  of  their  definitions. 
Maurice  was  no  logician,  and  his  defect  is 
seen  at  times  in  a  certain  mysticism  of 
style ;  but  he  is  the  most  quickening  of 
thinkers  in  his  own  field.  It  was  not  only 
his  intellectual  mastery,  but  the  grand  moral 
elements  of  the  man,  his  love  of  truth,  his 
large  heart,  his  unselfish  labor,  which  won 
the  reverence  of  Kingsley.  I  find  no  in¬ 
stance  of  manlier  friendship.  Maurice  is  to 
him  always  his  “  dear  master ;  ”  he  clings 
to  him  in  his  own  mental  struggles,  amidst 
church  persecution,  and  all  his  self-denying 
toil  for  working  men.  But  it  was  especially 
the  early  volume  on  “  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,”  that  shaped  the  ideas  of  Kingsley. 
Few  know  to-day  what  power  this  book, 
which  Hare  called  the  noblest  since  Hooker, 
had  forty  years  ago  over  young  Christian 
scholars.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
find  in  all  the  discordant  systems  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  the  partial  truth  which  witnesses 
to  the  divine  fellowship,  and  should  lead 
us  at  last  to  no  dream  of  a  Nicene  age,  but  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  an  unbroken  reality  to-day.  That  faith 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  whole  life 
of  the  young  curate  of  Eversley.  There 
dawned  on  him  the  idea  of  his  own  work, 
to  make  this  kingdom  of  Christ  a  social 
fact,  then  and  there  in  the  England  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  dog¬ 
matic  parties,  its  feuds  of  class,  its  sleek 
Phariseeism,  and  its  hard  Gospel  preached 
to  the  poor  in. the  cotton  mill  or  the  colliery. 
The  national  church  was  no  political  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  no  sect  among  sects.  It 
was  the  English  household  of  Christ  whose 
roots  were  entwined  with  all  the  growths  of 
social  life  ;  and  its  clergy  were  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  champions  of 
the  people,  without  respect  of  persons  in 
state  or  church,  without  any  fear  save  the 
fear  of  God. 

And  thus  began  his  public  life  as  author 
and  worker  in  the  van  of  earnest  English¬ 
men.  It  was  a  tireless  activity  of  brain 
and  pen,  from  1818  to  his  riper  age.  His 
parish  at  Eversley  was  never  neglected 
amidst  other  cares  ;  and  one  of  the  noblest 
proofs  of  his  fidelity  is  given  in  his  Vil- 
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lage  Sermons.  It  is  a  wholesome  fact  to 
recall  what  an  impression  was  made  all  over 
England,  by  this  little  book  full  of  the  fresh¬ 
est  Christian  thought,  plain  to  the  unlettered 
yet  inspiring  to  the  scholar;  and  what  power 
it  had  to  create  in  the  English  Church 
much  of  the  best  preaching  of  its  pulpit 
since.  Men  felt  as  they  read  these  simple, 
outspoken  words,  which  had  been  heard  by 
the  village  folk  of  Eversley,  that  there  was 
somewhat  in  such  a  gospel  of  real  righteous¬ 
ness,  nearer  to  them  than  the  fine  rhetoric 
of  a  Melville,  or  the  polemic  of  many  church 
divines.  But  with  this  he  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  more  public  work.  He  was 
eager  to  aid  Maurice  in  his  College  for 
working  men ;  and  some  of  his  robust  essays 
saw  the  light  in  the  “  Politics  'for  the  Peo¬ 
ple,”  and  the  “  Christian  Socialist.”  “  Par¬ 
son  Lot,”  as  he  was  called  among  his  genial 
friends,  was  no  theorist,  but  could  handle 
abuses  of  trade  in  real  life,  in  stinging  pa¬ 
pers  like  “  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,”  which 
reached  the  English  conscience.  “  Yeast,” 
appeared  in  Fraser  in  1848,  and  two  years 
later  the  work  which  gave  him  his  first 
laurels,  “  Alton  Locke.”  At  this  day,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  praise  or  the  rebuke 
it  called  forth.  There  was  undoubted  talent 
in  the  book,  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  that  portraiture  of  the  English  working 
man,  so  happily  followed  since  ;  but  it  was  a 
youthful  beginning.  Carlyle  gave  the  best 
ciitique,  in  his  frank  letter.  “  To  make  the 
malt  sweet,  the  fire  should  and  must  be 
slow  ;  and  I  include  all  duties  under  that 
one.  Saunders  Mackaye  is  nearly  perfect. 
Of  the  grand  social  and  moral  questions  we 
will  say  nothing  at  present;  any  time  within 
the  next  two  centuries,  it  is  likely,  there  will 
be  enough  to  say  about  them.” 

But  it  is  not  so  much  “  Alton  Locke” 
which  asks  our  review,  as  the  Philistinism 
that  raised  so  wild  a  hue  and  cry  against  its 
author.  It  was  well-nigh  a  death-blow  to 
his  clerical  reputation.  He  was  called  a 
pestilent  radical  and  an  infidel  socialist. 
We  can  only  recall  these  things  to-day  with 
a  bewildered  smile,  yet  it  is  well  to  keep 
them  in  memory,  that  we  may  know  some¬ 
what  of  the  conservatism  which  still  loves 
to  talk  of  those  good  old  times  of  Church 
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and  State.  There  was  in  Charles  Kingsley 
no  jot  of  the  social  theory  so  common  across 
the  channel  from  St.  Simon  to  Leroux, 
which  would  overturn  the  laws  of  labor  and 
reconstruct  the  world  by  social  affinities  into 
a  new  phalanstery,  with  a  French  chef  de 
cuisine  to  couk  every  dish,  from  the  table 
d'hote  to  the  religion.  He  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He 
defended  the  right  of  property,  and  would 
deal  with  social  wrongs  only  by  social  law. 
He  had  the  sympathy  of  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  most  refined  culture,  and  the 
reverence  of  a  Christian  for  the  worship  of 
the  Church.  His  socialism  was  that  of  an 
earnest  mind  and  a  stout  heart  against  the 
abuses  of  his  time.  We  need  not  claim  for 
him  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  or  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  details  of  political  economy.  But 
it  is  to  his  immortal  honor  that  he  was  the 
true  friend  of  the  people  in  that  critical 
time,  when  the  Chartist  movement  threat¬ 
ened  a  war  of  classes  ;  and  the  influence  of 
such  men  saved  London,  more  than  its 
horse-guards.  We  find  him  now  in  the  city 
calming  the  mob,  and  then  in  some  smoky 
manufacturing  town  lecturing  to  the  crowd 
on  the  Christian  law  of  capital  and  labor. 
-I  here  is  no  better  instance  of  the  struggles 
through  which  he  was  forced  to  pass,  than 
the  story  of  his  sermon  in  a  London  church 
at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition,  when  he 
preached  to  the  workingmen  on  the  true  lib¬ 
erty  of  Christian  law  and  the  falsehood  of 
mob  rule,  yet  was  publicly  insulted  at  the 
close  by  the  clergyman.  It  was  in  such  la¬ 
bors,  amidst  many  cold  hearts,  sometimes 
with  broken  health,  yet  with  unshrinking 
earnestness,  that  his  years  flew  on.  lie  was 
in  that  happy  class  of  parsons  barred  out 
from  all  mitres  or  orthodox  honors ;  but  it 
did  not  vex  him  in  his  brave  work,  or  in 
his  study  at  Eversley.  Already  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  be  understood  by  the  England  of  the 
newer  time,  and  his  parsonage  was  filled 
with  the  growing  troop  of  friends— Arthur 
Helps,  Froude,  Ludlow,  Hare,  Bunsen  and 
others  of  the  best  brain  and  heart  in  the 
land. 

We  may  spend  a  few  words  here  on  the 
books  which  followed  “  Alton  Locke  ”  in 
ripe  succession,  and  set  him  among  the  fore- 
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most  in  literary  fame.  He  had  remembered 
Carlyle’s  counsel.  The  fire  was  slower  and 
the  malt  sweeter ;  yet  there  are  few  who 
have  reached  such  finish  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  professional  life.  “  Westward  Ho,” 
“  Amyas  Leigh,”  “Hypatia,”  “Two  Years 
Ago,”  were  written  before  the  age  of  38. 
As  a  work  of  art,  and  still  more  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  Christian  thought,  “  Hypa¬ 
tia  ”  must  remain  his  best  creation.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  richer  than  this  picture  of  an  age 
buried  to  almost  all  in  the  crypt  of  church 
folios,  but  touched  by  his  hand  with  such 
coloring  as  to  make  anchorite  and  pagan 
real  men  of  our  day.  But  it  reveals,  far 
more,  that  religious  aim  which  I  have  said 
was  the  secret  of  all  his  writing.  For  it 
spoke  the  living  truth  of  church  history, 
and  unmasked  better  than  a  dozen  graver 
books,  that  romance  of  the  Nicene  age  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  novelists  of  Oxford.  Every  reader 
could  know  the  saintly  graces  of  Cyril  and 
his  mob  of  monks  who  defended  the  faith 
by  murder ;  yet  the  portrait  of  the  wise  and 
good  Augustin  is  drawn  with  the  most  rev¬ 
erent  feeling.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
book  should  be  called  “  immoral  ”  by  the  di¬ 
vines  who  had  inherited  the  ethics  as  well  as 
the  orthodoxy  of  Cyril ;  and  years  after,  when 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  proposed 
for  Kingsley,  the  charge  was  renewed  by  the 
magnanimous  leader  of  the  Oxford  school 
with  such  holy  zeal  as  to  defeat  him.  But 
the  book  remains,  in  Bunsen’s  words,  “  a 
great  and  lasting  work  ”  of  genius.  W e 
will  not  linger  on  the  rest.  All  his  novels 
have  the  like  wealth  of  fancy  and  keen  por¬ 
traiture  of  character.  As  a  poet,  he  had  not 
the  constructive  form  of  a  great  master,  yet 
his  marvelous  skill  in  the  mother  tongue, 
and  his  deep  sympathy  with  all  life  in  nature 
or  the  heart  of  man,  make  the  few  poems  he 
has  left  dear  to  us,  as  we  love  a  bit  of  Land¬ 
seer  more  than  acres  of  canvas.  The  “  An¬ 
dromeda  ”  is  the  best  example  of  the  classic 
hexameter  in  Euglish.  Longfellow’s  “Evan¬ 
geline”  has  more  of  dramatic  beauty,  but  it 
must  yield  to  the  Greek  fire  of  Kingsley, 
poured  into  the  purest  Saxon  speech.  His 
“  Santa  Maura  ”  is  nobler  in  the  same  vein 
than  Tennyson’s  “  Simeon  Stylites.”  There 
is  no  ballad  of  Uhland  more  exquisite  than 


the  “  Fishers,”  or  the  “  Sands  of  Dee.”  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  childrens’ books,  in 
this  day  when  so  many  scribblers  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  have  never  learned  the  secret,  that  he  who 
will  write  must  first  “be  converted  and 
become  as  a  little  child?”  We  read  the 
“  Greek  Heroes  ”  as  a  young  Ax-give  might 
have  listened  to  Homer,  and  the  “  Water 
Babies”  is  the  fairiest  wonder-tale  of  our 
time. 

But  we  must  return  from  the  writings  to 
the  man.  Almost  thiity  years  of  busy  life 
had  passed  over  Charles  Kingsley,  since  he 
entered  on  his  ministry,  to  the  time  when 
he  began  to  gather  in  the  ripe  fruits.  He 
had  won  fame  as  aix  authoi’,  at  the  cost  of 
church  honors.  He  was  now  to  find  that 
his  earnest  work  had  the  repayment  he  had 
never  looked  for  in  his  life-time.  I  know, 
indeed,  no  nobler  encouragement  to  the 
laborer  in  any  cause  of  truth  or  human 
right,  than  we  find  in  the  gi-owth  within 
even  one  generation  of  the  ideas  to  which 
he  had  pledged  his  manhood.  The  social 
reform,  that  seemed  at  the  time  of  the  Char¬ 
tist  movement  the  coming  of  Aixti-Christ, 
had  been  won  step  by  step  in  Parliament. 
Cobden  and  Blight  had  led  the  nation  into 
the  path  whence  it  will  never  turn  back. 
It  was  ah'eady  seen  by  stolid  Tory  and 
timid  Whig  that  the  policy  of  the  past  had 
been  well-nigh  their  own  ruin  ;  and  if  they 
feared  the  growth  of  liberal  opinions,  they 
were  forced  to  yield  respect.  Nor  was  the 
change  less  striking  in  the  tone  of  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Chui-ch.  There  had  risen  by  de¬ 
grees,  out  of  the  party  strifes,  a  race  of  no¬ 
bler  scholars  than  in  any  time  since.  Hales 
and  Chillingworth;  wise  and  earnest  church¬ 
men,  but  of  no  old  party  type  and  no  Oxford 
hobbies,  who  represented  a  critical  learn¬ 
ing,  a  sound  study  of  history,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  sympathy  with  the  culture  of  the  time. 
Lightfoot,  Stanley,  Westcott,  Davies,  and  a 
host  beside,  are  the  signs  of  the  lai'ger  life, 
that  will  outlast  the  morbid  humors  of 
these  forty  years.  The  conscience  of  the 
Church  had  been  awakened,  too,  to  its  social 
duty  ;  and  it  had  begun  to  feel  what  Kings¬ 
ley  had  so  often  urged,  that  if  it  would 
keep  its  national  claim,  it  must  do  national 
work.  It  was  these  changes,  which  at  last 
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brought  him  the  honor  he  deserved.  We 
need  not  dream,  indeed,  that  ecclesiastical 
narrowness  was  gone ;  but  it  had  not  the 
strength  of  former  days  that  had  pushed 
Maurice  from  his  chair.  In  1854,  the  author 
of  “  Hypatia,”  when  an  invalid  passing  his 
summer  at  Torquay,  writes  in  an  amusing 
letter  that  he  is  shunned  by  all  the  clergy 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  finds  good  com¬ 
pany  among  the  sea  urchins  ;  but  five  years 
later  he  was  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  and  the  year  after  was  chosen 
Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge.  Such 
honors,  indeed,  are  of  small  worth,  save  as 
they  show  the  change  of  tone ;  for  they 
came  when  he  had  won  success  by  his  own 
strength,  and  after  many  lesser  men  had 
long  been  bishops  of  fat  sees.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  read  the  letter  of  the 
worthy  Dean  of  Chester,  even  nine  years 
later,  when  Kingsley  was  made  Canon  of 
Chester,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  fears  at 
the  first  encounter  with  this  suspicious  rad¬ 
ical,  and  the  sweet  comfort  of  finding  him 
after  all  so  sound  a  churchman.  It  is  the 
best  feature  of  the  man  that  he  bore  his 
honors  very  meekly  ;  and  while  he  was  glad 
of  this  new  field  of  work,  he  loved  the  three 
fir  trees  at  Eversley,  a  fishing  trip  with 
Hughes,  or  an  earnest  talk  with  Maurice, 
beyond  all  gifts  the  University  or  Church 
could  bestow. 

We  are  specially  indebted  to  this  biog- 
raphy  for  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the 
studies  and  the  ripe  convictions  of  his  last 
years.  His  parish  life  at  Eversley  remained 
as  dear  to  his  heart  as  ever  ;  but  his  public 
work  was  changed  with  his  entrance  on  his 
new  duties  as  Professor  of  History.  I  need 
not  speak  at  length  of  his  results  in  this 
special  path.  We  can  not  claim  for  him 
that  critical  power  to  be  found  in  scholars 
like  Arnold  or  Freeman  ;  and  the  habit  of 
mind  so  long  trained  in  other  literary  work 
hardly  fitted  him  for  history.  “  The  Ro¬ 
man  and  Teuton  ”  has  indeed  the  mark 
of  a  fresh  genius  which  might  have  been 
very  fruitful,  had  he  followed  out  that  germ 
of  study  into  the  early  growths  of  European 
civilization.  But  the  influence  of  men  of  his 
type  is  not  so  much  in  learned  octavos  as  in 
the  spirit  they  breathe  into  science  or  letters. 


He  had  the  same  magnetism  over  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  his  lectures  as  in  the  pulpit,  by  his 
insight  into  historic  principles  and  his  moral 
honesty.  We  find  him  busy  with  all  the 
stirring  questions  of  the  time,  lecturing  at 
social  science  meetings,  urging  larger  plans 
of  university  education,  and  entering  with 
eager  thought  into  the  new  problems  of 
natural  science.  He  is  always  the  same 
Christian  believer,  while  the  fearless  advo¬ 
cate  of  intellectual  and  social  progress.  It 
is  at  this  point  we  may  recall  the  famous 
passage  at  arms  with  Newman,  which  called 
out  the  “  Apologia.”  A  sentence  in  an 
article  printed  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine, 
in  which  he  said  that  “  truth,  for  its  own 
sake,  had  never  been  a  motive  with  the 
Roman  clergy,”  and  that  “  Father  New¬ 
man  informs  us  that  it  need  not,  and  on 
the  whole,  ought  not  to  be,”  was  con¬ 
strued  into  a  personal  attack  on  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  that  erratic  divine.  None  could 
be  farther  than  Kingsley  from  the  thought 
of  a  personal  insinuation ;  it  was  solely 
against  the  untruth  of  the  system  of  which 
Newman  has  been  a  leader,  that  this  just 
charge  was  made.  There  is  an  intellectual 
immorality  which  may  be  joined  with  entire 
honesty  of  heart.  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  bright  essays, of  a  friend  who  “had  the 
privilege  of  exaggeration,  without  losing  his 
abstract  love  of  truth.”  It  is  a  vice  that 
belongs,  alas !  to  many  Protestant  as  well  as 
Roman  champions,  and  deserves  the  same 
rebuke.  Yet  if  I  should  choose  in  our  own 
time  the  two  master  works  which  show  the 
most  perilous  sophistry  in  reasoning,  the  dog¬ 
matic  end  that  sanctifies  any  logical  means, 

I  should  name  the  “Essay  on  Development” 
and  the  “Grammar  of  Assent.”  I  admire 
the  intellectual  feats  of  Newman  as  I  do 
those  of  an  athlete,  but  I  prefer  the  ethics 
of  Charles  Kingsley. 

But  I  must  turn  to  other  points  more  di¬ 
rectly  touching  his  position  in  his  own 
church.  There  are  not  a  few,  as  I  said  at 
the  opening  of  this  essay,  who  look  on  Mr. 
Kingsley  as  one  of  the  early  liberal  leaders 
who  at  last  became  a  stolid  conservative. 
But  we  can  now  understand  from  his  biog- 
raphy  the  true  and  healthy  growth  of  his 
character.  There  had  come  to  him,  as  to  all 
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such  earnest  minds,  a  time  of  more  positive 
convictions,  after  the  energies  of  youth  had 
been  sobered ;  and  this  change  in  himself 
was  yet  more  strengthened  by  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  Church  and  State. 
His  faith  in  the  real  progress  of  England  was 
now  assured.  His  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Church  to  throw  off  at  last  its  backward 
tendencies,  his  love  of  its  positive  yet  broad 
creed,  its  historic  symmetry,  had  taken 
deeper  root.  He  had  dropped  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  years  when  life  was  a  half- 
fought  battle,  and  without  the  cynicism  of 
the  Diogenes  of  Chelsea,  was  better  able  to 
understand  his  quaint  saying,  that,  “  of  the 
grand  social  and  moral  questions,  it  is  like 
there  will  be  enough  said  within  the  two 
next  centuries.”  This  riper  character  is 
found  in  all  his  writing  and  his  doing.  W e 
see  in  his  letter  to  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the 
res  vexatissima  of  woman’s  rights,  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  every  effort  for  education, 
yet  his  unflinching  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  law  of  the  household.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  science  only  deepens  his  be¬ 
lief  “  that  science  and  the  creeds  will  shake 
hands  at  last,”  and  he  hopes  that  he  may 
help  on  the  reconciliation,  although  he  may 
“  suffer  the  fate  of  those  who  see  both  sides.” 
In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  in  1864,  when 
the  famous  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  had 
roused  so  fierce  a  storm.  There  was  not,  as 
a  sane  Churchman  might  think,  enough  in 
a  small  book  of  disjointed  criticisms  to 
frighten  the  scholarship  of  the  nation.  In¬ 
deed  it  has  proved  after  the  long  softening 
of  the  muscles  from  the  Oxford  divinity, 
like  the  Russian  cold-plunge  after  the  steam, 
a  healthy  shock,  which  will  end  in  a  more 
i  thorough  Christian  criticism.  But  pulpit 
and  pamphlet  and  convocation  sounded  the 
alarm,  as  if  Christianity  were  in  peril.  It 
was  to  his  honor  that  Charles  Kingsley  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  circular  against  the  essays, 
but  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
he  gave  his  sound  opinion.  He  deplored  the 
book  as  one  which  “  only  raised  afresh  the 
doubts  that  have  passed  through  the  mind 
of  every  thinking  man  in  the  last  25  years, 
yet  gave  no  help  to  a  practical  solution.” 
This  he  believed  the  great  need  of  the 
Church,  to  defend  its  truth  against  such 


negative  critics,  not  by  noisy  persecution 
but  by  a  better  learning ;  and  we  may 
thank  God  it  has  begun  to  learn  the  lesson. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  these  last  years.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  with  his  strength  of  body 
and  unfaded  youth  of  mind,  there  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  a  long  career  of  noble  toil.  Yet 
it  is  plain,  from  his  biography,  that  he 
himself  foreknew  the  breaking  up  of  his 
powers.  The  death  of  Maurice  in  1872,  and 
that  of  Norman  McLeod,  called  out  the  con¬ 
fession,  “  he  is  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
has  worn  his  brain  away,  and  he  is  gone  as 
I  am  surely  going.”  A  few  weeks  by  the 
sea-shore  or  among  the  hills  had  hitherto 
recruited  his  strength,  but  the  overtasked 
body  had  lost  much  of  its  old  energy.  More 
and  more  his  failing  health  alarmed  his 
friends,  and  at  last,  in  1874,  after  he  had 
just  entered  on  his  new  duties  as  Canon  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  resolved,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  physician,  to  fulfill  his  old  wish 
of  a  visit  to  America.  To  him  it  seemed 
the  revival  of  his  youth,  although  to  us  he 
had  the  look  of  premature  age.  His  letters 
are  brimming  with  adventures,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  smaller  wonders  of 
Washington  and  a  New  York  dinner.  The 
hearty  welcome  which  he  won  and  the  re¬ 
membrances  he  left  behind  him,  cannot  be 
better  told  than  in  the  letter  of  Whittier  to 
Mrs.  Kingsley  :  “My  copy  of  his  ‘  Hypatia  ’ 
is  worn  by  frequent  perusal,  and  the  echoes  of 
his  rare  and  beautiful  lyrics  never  die  out  of 
my  memory  ;  but  since  I  have  seen  him,  the 
man  seems  greater  than  the  author.”  But 
we  had  hardly  bidden  him  a  happy  sail 
homeward,  when  the  news  came  of  his  sud¬ 
den  and  fatal  illness.  He  died  in  January 
of  1875,  at  the  age  of  55.  We  will  not  lin¬ 
ger  on  the  story  told  with  such  tenderness 
by  his  wife  in  this  memorial.  It  was  fitting 
that  he  should  be  laid  at  rest  in  Eversley  by 
the  three  fir  trees,  and  all  the  honors  so  well 
paid  him  by  all  England,  are  less  than  the 
love  of  the  village  folk,  old  and  young,  who 
gathered  in  the  plain  churchyard.  The 
quaint  epitaph,  “ Amavimus ,  amamus,  cimab- 
imus ,”  tells  the  whole  life. 

Happy  the  England,  which  has  had  such 
a  son  in  her  old  age  !  We  love  the  scholar, 
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the  preacher,  the  poet ;  but  the  word  of 
Whittier  is  the  true  one,  that  “  the  man  is 
greater  than  the  author.”  It  is  the  life  of 
a  soldier  of  Christ,  who  in  a  time  of  strug¬ 
gle,  when  the  church  and  nation  needed 
great  hearted  leaders,  chose  for  himself  the 
front  of  the  battle,  who  never  gave  up  for 
great  bribes  or  small  one  honest  conviction, 
and  whose  influence  has  been  more  than 
his  books,  or  all  books,  in  the  manhood  he 
has  bequeathed.  And  it  is  happier  yet  for 
England,  that  she  can  say  even  in  such  a 
loss,  with  stout  Henry  over  the  body  of 
Percy : — 


u  Now  God  be  with  him,  quoth  our  king, 

Sith  it  will  no  better  be, 

I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he.” 

We  may  have  an  historian  like  Arnold, 
a  thinker  like  Maurice,  a  preacher  like  Rob¬ 
ertson,  a  writer  and  leader  like  Kingsley, 
but  such  an  apostolic  succession  of  men  is 
rare  in  one  generation.  The  church  that 
has  given  them  birth  will  not  die;  and  it 
will  be  time  enough  in  another  thirty  years, 
when  they  who  come  after  have  gathered  in 
the  harvest,  to  understand  the  sowers  and 
the  sowing.  E.  A.  Washburn. 


THE  FIR  TREE. 

Hear’st  thou  the  song  it  sings  to  me? 

The  endless  song  of  the  dark  fir  tree. 

Before  my  window,  beside  my  door, 

It  sighs  and  whispers  forevermore. 

By  dawn,  or  daylight,  or  night’s  mid-hour, 

I  hear  its  still  small  voice  of  power. 

“Eternity!  Eternity!” 

Is  the  hourly  message  it  brings  to  me. 

When  I  am  weary  and  worn  with  pain, 

And  the  burning  sunshine  fires  my  brain, 

Faint,  and  listless,  and  fit  for  death, 

It  swings  and  rustles  with  fragrant  breath: 

“  Hot  and  lonely  thy  noon  may  be, 

But  there  is  a  long,  long  rest  for  thee  : 

Eternity!  Eternity!” 

This  is  the  psalm  of  the  old  fir  tree. 

Sometimes  the  storms  of  Summer  pour, 

The  lightnings  dazzle,  the  thunders  roar; 

Those  dark  boughs  groan,  and  writhe,  and  sway. 
But  sighing  and  moaning  still  they  say  : 

“An  end  to  the  tempests  of  earth  shall  be; 

A  tranquil  morning  awaiteth  thee — 

Eternity!  Eternity! 

Beyond  this  fateful  and  angry  sea.” 

When  Winter  hath  scattered  leaf  and  rose, 

And  the  boughs  bend  low  with  heavy  snows, 
Their  patient  drooping  a  lesson  lends, 

To  a  life  borne  down  with  the  care  He  sends. 
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“Bend  to  thy  burden!  awhile  for  thee 
The  weight  and  the  wear  of  toil  must  be. 

Eternity!  Eternity 

From  care  and  carking  shall  set  thee  free.” 

If  the  ways  of  man  my  spirit  vex, 

And  the  ways  of  God  my  soul  perplex, 

When  He  hath  taken  my  life’s  desire, 

And  molten  my  heart  in  his  fining  fire ; 

When  the  dearest  eyes  I  cannot  see, 

And  the  voice  I  longed  for  is  dead  to  me : 

“Wait!  for  thy  longing  shall  find  the  key; 

Eternity !  Eternity ! 

There  shall  the  dayspring  come  back  to  thee,” 

Softly  singeth  the  dark  fir  tree. 

When  I  shall  sleep  in  my  quiet  grave, 

Oh  kindly  fir  tree,  above  me  wave ! 

Utter  thine  anthems  to  one  who  grieves 
Under  thy  shining,  singing  leaves: 

“  Keep  thy  faith  like  the  fadeless  tree  ! 

Tender  and  true  let  memory  be. 

Eternity!  Eternity! 

There  thy  lost  love  is  waiting  for  thee !  ” 

Blest  be  thy  music,  oh  dark  fir  tree ! 

And  blessed  the  Maker  who  fashioned  thee ! 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
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Conscience  is  a  great  embarrassment. 
Its  vexatious  meddling  with  matters  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  familiar  to  everybody.  According 
to  Shakespeare,  “  It  makes  a  man  a  coward. 
A  man  can  not  steal  but  it  accuses  him. 

*  *  *  It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps 
it.  It  is  turned  out  of  towns  and  cities  for 
a  dangerous  thing;  and  every  man  that 
means  to  live  well  endeavors  to  trust  to 
himself  and  live  without  it.”  In  addition 
to  these  serious  practical  inconveniences, 
conscience  has  of  late  years  become  a  great 
obstacle  to  scientific  speculation ;  indeed  it 
seems  likely  that  much  of  current  specula¬ 
tion  can  not  go  on,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  abate  the  nuisance.  In  other 
words  the  validity  of  moral  distinctions, 
and  the  unconditional  duty  of  right  living, 
are  foregone  conclusions  with  all  men  who 
are  worthy  to  have  any  voice  in  determin¬ 


ing  human  opinions.  The  better  class  of 
“  advanced  scientists,”  agree  with  the  most 
rigid  Christian  moralists  in  emphasizing 
this  point.  There  are,  indeed,  some  men, 
notably  in  Germany,  who  clamor  in  the 
name  of  science  to  be  freed  from  the  moral 
law ;  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  about 
them,  even  in  scientific  quarters,  is  that 
they  should  be  met,  not  with  argument,  but 
with  rebuke.  Certainly  the  advanced  sci¬ 
entists  of  England  and  America  are  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  the  obsolete  brutalities  of 
Hobbs  and  D’  Holbach,  who  denied  any  nat¬ 
ural  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Morals  must  be  upheld;  and  any  system 
which  seeks  acceptance  from  men  must 
make  some  provision  for  morals,  if  not  for 
religion.  The  need  of  religion  is  not  so 
universally  admitted ;  and  yet  Comte’s  “Re¬ 
ligion  of  Humanity,”  Strauss’s  “  Worship  of 
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the  Cosmos,”  and  Professor  Clifford’s  “  Cos¬ 
mic  Emotion  ”  indicate  that  advanced  scien¬ 
tists  regard  even  religion  as  a  necessity.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  that  moral  distinctions  should  be  denied, 
and  the  sins  of  the  world  taken  away  by  a 
stroke  of  definition.  This  is  the  general 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  as  much  among 
respectable  sceptics  as  among  believers. 
And  here  it  is  that  conscience  becomes  so 
troublesome.  Science  is  not  at  liberty  to 
lay  down  its  premises  and  trust  to  logic  for 
the  conclusion.  Whatever  the  premises,  a 
fixed  point  is  given  which  must  always  be 
taken  into  account.  Conscience  is  so  inter¬ 
twined  with  our  entire  system  of  beliefs 
that  scarcely  a  speculation  can  be  started 
about  which  the  question  does  not  arise : 
“But  what  about  conscience?”  One  man 
concludes  that  life  and  thought  are  only  the 
outcome  of  molecular  combinations;  and  at 
once  the  question  starts  up:  “But  what 
about  conscience?”  Another  discovers  that 
there  is  no  freedom  and  no  future  life;  and 
again  the  vexatious  question  arises  :  “  But 
what  about  conscience?  ”  Some  come  down 
from  the  observatory  or  out  of  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  announce  that  there  is  no  God,  or 
that  if  there  be  a  God  we  can  know  nothing 
about  Him ;  but  in  each  case  the  old  question 
is  reechoed:  “But  what  about  conscience?” 

Now  this  is  extremely  vexatious.  Sci¬ 
ence  cannot  go  its  way  in  peace;  but  in  the 
very  moment  of  a  great  discovery  or  gener¬ 
alization  this  intractable  moral  nature  starts 
up  before  the  speculator  as  Elijah  did  be¬ 
fore  Ahab  when  he  had  killed  and  taken 
possession.  And  what  makes  it  worse  is  that 
this  troubler  of  Israel  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
the  popular  mind  morals  stand  or  fall  with 
the  beliefs  in  theism,  freedom  and  a  future 
life.  This  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  opposite  doctrines  have  produced 
little  but  evil  fruit.  Materialistic  and 
atheistic  saints  are  extremely  rare  appear¬ 
ances,  and  this  serves  to  support  the  popu¬ 
lar  view.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  which  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  manifest  at  being  charged 
with  atheism  or  materialism.  Various 
prominent  speculators  have  lately  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  automa¬ 


tism  in  mind  and  morals,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  assured  us  that  life  and  mind 
result,  mysteriously  indeed  but  none  the 
less  really,  from  physical  combination. 
There  is  nothing  new  nor  strange  about 
this  doctrine,  it  is  simple,  old-fashioned  ma¬ 
terialism  ;  but  what  amazes  the  critic  is 
that  its  holders  are  unwilling  to  have  it 
called  materialism.  Barely  to  suggest  the 
word  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  passionate 
and  even  hysteric  denial.  One  is  forthwith 
charged  with  flinging  dirt,  and  worst  of  all 
with  resorting  to  the  odium  theologicum. 

So  peculiar  a  psychological  phenomenon 
must  have  some  explanation.  It  may  occur 
to  ill-conditioned  minds  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  the  same  mental  tendency 
which  leads  men  to  prefer  the  title  of  em¬ 
bezzler,  defaulter,  etc.,  to  that  of  thief,  and 
which  leads  them  to  describe  their  opera¬ 
tions  as  anything  but  stealing.  But  while 
this  hypothesis  would  fully  explain  the 
facts,  we  think  a  better  can  be  found.  We 
believe  that  the  surprising  sensitiveness  to 
charges  of  materialism  and  atheism  which 
the  writings  of  many  prominent  speculators 
show,  is  due  not  to  a  fear  of  public  opinion 
but  to  a  fear  of  themselves.  They  are  not 
sure  that  they  have  left  any  sufficient 
ground  for  the  moral  nature.  They  are  not 
sure  that  they  are  not  on  an  inclined  plane 
whose  bottom  lies  far  beneath  them.  Hence 
they  wish  to  ignore  or  evade  the  problem, 
and  hence  when  some  critic  declares  that 
their  views  lead  by  logical  necessity  to  a 
denial  of  morality,  they  are  startled  at  find¬ 
ing  the  question  forced  upon  them.  Then 
they  cry  out,  as  much  to  reassure  them¬ 
selves  as  anything  else  :  “  I  tell  you  I  am 
not  a  materialist ;  I  am  not  an  atheist.  I 
believe  in  moral  distinctions  as  well  as  you. 
It  is  a  wicked  slander  tcrcall  me  an  atheist !  ” 
To  which  the  critic  responds  by  asking 
them  if  there  is  any  word  in  the  language 
which  rightly  describes  their  views ;  and 
especially  he  asks  them  to  forego  hysterics 
and  show  that  their  declared  views  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  nature.  Until 
this  is  done  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
is  against  them. 

Plainly  this  showing  is  a  necessity;  and 
so  far  as  assurances  go,  the  work  has  already 
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been  done.  Hardly  an  essay  or  an  address 
is  produced  by  the  other  side  which  does 
not  assure  us  that  in  any  case  the  interests 
of  morality  are  safe,  and  that  a  high  moral 
ideal  is  just  as  consistent  with  atheism 
as  with  theism.  Some,  like  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  even  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  declai'e  that  a  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
so  far  from  necessary  to  morals  that  it  is 
really  incompatible  with  the  highest  moral 
development.  These  assurances  we  propose 
to  examine.  Personal  inconsistencies  may 
be  allowed ;  but  a  system  stands  or  falls  by 
its  logic.  An  inconsistent  system  is  no  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  speculators  pride  themselves  es¬ 
pecially  upon  their  consistency ;  we  demand 
that  they  be  consistent  here.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and 
of  the  beauty  of  right  living  may  be  very 
strong  in  men  who  think  themselves  atheists 
and  without  any  immortal  destiny.  Ernest 
Naville  says:  “There  are  men  all  of  whose 
convictions  have  fallen  into  ruins  while  their 
conscience  remains  standing,  sole  remaining 
witness  of  a  demolished  building.”  It  would 
be  strange  if  there  were  no  cases  of  this 
kind.  God,  the  Eternal  Love,  is  not  to  be 
abolished  by  any  one’s  unbelief.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Light  and  Life  of  men,  is  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  even  if  man’s  faith  does  falter 
and  die.  And  human  love,  too,  abides  in 
the  human  heart,  burning  up  baseness  and 
spreading  its  flaming  wings  for  illimitable 
flight.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  a  sense 
of  moral  beauty  should  remain  even  after 
its  logical  supports  have  fallen.  But  every¬ 
body  knows  that  this  is  not  often  the  case. 
In  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  denial  of 
God  has  quickly  and  invariably  led  with  it 
the  denial  of  duty.  The  dream  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  scientist  that  morality  is  safe  in  any 
case  is  due  to  his  ignorance  of  history.  He 
does  not  know  how  often  in  the  history  of 
speculative  thought  the  theoretic  denial  has 
involved  conscience  and  duty  in  ruin.  He 
also  takes  a  too  rosy  view  of  man  himself. 
He  forgets  that  to  the  mass  of  men,  duty  is 
a  hateful  yoke  and  a  heavy  burden.  He  for¬ 
gets  both  the  revelations  of  iniquity  which 
constantly  startle  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  selfish  and  anarchic  passions  whose 
mighty  struggles  make  the  social  heavens 


and  earth  to  quake.  His  plans  embrace  only 
the  man  of  large  culture  and  established 
self-control ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  his 
system  would  work  well  even  here  for  any 
length  of  time.  Our  thesis  is  that  moral 
distinctions  vanish,  exhortation  becomes 
an  impertinence,  and  punishment  becomes 
brute  violence  when  God,  freedom  and  the 
future  life  are  denied.  But  let  no  one  say 
that  we  are  taking  refuge  in  sentiment;  for 
we  are  not  arguing  against  such  denial,  but 
only  pointing  out  what  it  implies.  Indeed 
sentimental  arguments  on  this  point  have 
not  come  of  late  years  from  the  side  of 
Christian  theism.  It  is  the  other  side  which 
has  deluged  the  subject  with  floods  of  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  impersonal  immortality, 
cosmic  emotion,  cosmic  worship  and  the 
religion  of  humanity.  We  only  demand 
that  there  shall  be  no  paltering,  no  attempts 
to  sew  the  new  cloth  on  the  old  garment. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  teachings  of  advanced 
scientists,  we  wish  to  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open  ;  to  know  just  where  we  are  going  and 
what  we  are  giving  up.  This  is  desirable 
on  all  accounts,  for  clearness  as  well  as  for 
safety.  The  moral  aspects  of  advanced  sci¬ 
ence  need  to  be  more  accurately  determined. 
The  question  has  been  suffered  to  drag 
along  like  a  chronic  disease  which  has  power 
to  undermine  life,  but  whose  onset  is  not 
sufficiently  sharp  and  decided  to  rouse  the 
energies  of  the  system  to  resistance. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  advanced  sci¬ 
ence  ?  We  do  not  mean  science,  by  any 
means.  We  believe  that  morality,  religion 
and  human  welfare  in  general  have  no  truer 
friend  than  genuine  science.  But  recent 
speculations  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
denial  first  of  freedom,  second  of  a  future  life 
and  third  of  God.  The  last  denial  is  some¬ 
times  replaced  by  what  is  called  agnostic 
theism.  This  is  only  a  longer  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  atheism,  as  the  two  doctrines  are  quite 
indistinguishable  so  far  as  either  science  or 
morality  is  concerned.  Its  only  advantage 
is  that  it  enables  one  to  have  the  game  with¬ 
out  the  name.  How  these  views  are  not 
science,  but  they  claim  to  be;  and  the  dog¬ 
matists  who  hold  them  are  extremely  fond 
of  giving  them  out  as  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  science.  Hence  the  name.  Our 
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claim  is  that  any  one  of  these  doctrines 
leads  logically  to  the  destruction  of  moral¬ 
ity. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  struck  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  inconsequence  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  scientist  with  regard  to  the  moral 
nature  in  general.  The  believers  in  the 
mythical  origin  of  Christianity  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  notions  which  the  early  Church 
held  about  Christ  by  referring  to  the  Old 
Testament  teachings  concerning  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  but  when  the  question  of  prophecy 
was  in  debate,  they  found  it  convenient  to 
deny  any  distinctively  Messianic  prophecies. 
A  similar  piece  of  strategy  is  fashionable  in 
this  debate.  When  one  suggests  that  athe¬ 
ism  or  materialism  is  fatal  to  morals,  the 
advanced  thinker  invariably  treats  us  to  a 
homily  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
intuitional  morality.  God  or  no  God,  we 
are  told,  there  is  an  eternal  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  Whether  there  be 
a  future  life  or  not,  it  is  still  an  imperative 
duty  to  live  nobly  here.  In  particular  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  truth  and  its  supreme 
value  for  the  seeking  soul  are  largely  dwelt 
upon.  Christians  are  even  twitted  at  times 
with  believing  immorally,  that  is  with  pre¬ 
ferring  the  rest  of  unfounded  beliefs  to  the 
noble  disquiet  of  absolute  loyalty  to  truth. 
The  advanced  thinker  must  have  no  other 
motto  than  the  heroic  words,  “  I  covet  truth ;  ” 
and  he  must  resign  all  the  comforts,  all  the 
joys,  all  the  hopes  of  his  heart,  if  th<fy  seem 
to  conflict  'with  the  eternal  veracities.  The 
homily  is  apt  to  close  with  a  whispered 
prayer,  just  loud  enough  to  be  overheard, 
that  he  “may  join  the  choir  invisible  of 
those  immortal  dead  who  live  again  in  souls 
made  better  by  their  presence.”  By  this 
time  the  objector  is  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself;  and  as  he  gazes  upon  this  noble 
being  in  whom  self  is  overcome  and  duty  is 
all  and  in  all  he  wonders  how  he  could  ever 
have  made  his  unfortunate  suggestion  that 
any  conceivable  change  of  opinion  could  re¬ 
move  from  duty  the  seal  of  inviolable  obli¬ 
gation.  This  moral  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  advanced  thinkers  is  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing,  no  doubt;  but  our  satisfaction  and  ap¬ 
preciation  are  partly  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  con¬ 


science  are  in  debate  the  same  eloquent 
writers  are  quite  sure  to  tell  us  that  con¬ 
science  has  a  very  earthly  origin.  Then  we 
learn  that  there  is  no  absolute  right;  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  custom  and  circumstance. 
The  moral  nature  has  its  roots  in  physical 
desire.  Love  of  pleasure,  fear  of  pain,  a 
bit  of  sympathy  and  a  large  amount  of  self¬ 
ish  expectation  will  produce  a  conscience, 
when  thrown  together  in  the  same  being 
and  worked  over  by  the  chemistry  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Our  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
rest  upon  no  eternal  nature  of  things,  but 
merely  express  the  way  in  which  we  were 
brought  up.  Had  the  “  environment  ”  been 
different,  both  truth  and  righteousness  would 
have  been  different.  One  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  surprise  when  he  remembers  that  the 
expounder  of  this  doctrine  is  the  same  supe¬ 
rior  being  who  before  made  such  a  glowing 
defence  of  absolute  truth  and  right.  Now 
we  should  be  justified  in  calling  a  halt  here, 
and  insisting  upon  a  choice  between  these 
two  views.  Both  cannot  be  held  at  once. 
If  conscience  have  the  genesis  just  described, 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any  obligation  higher 
than  that  of  common  prudence;  but  if  con¬ 
science  has  any  true  right  to  rule,  it  cannot 
have  had  this  origin.  To  hold  now  one 
view  and  now  the  other,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  argument,  impresses  one 
with  the  same  feeling  of  awe  which  invaded 
the  minds  of  William  Nye  and  Truthful 
James  at  the  wonderful  play  of  Ah  Sin. 
Common  honesty  and  that  supreme  truthful¬ 
ness  which  has  been  set  up  as  the  chief  vir¬ 
tue  demand  that  a  choice  be  made  here. 
W e  say  it  deliberately  and  with  emphasis — 
this  fundamental  inconsistency  can  be  res¬ 
cued  from  the  charge  of  knavery  only  by 
postulating  an  ignorance  equally  dense  and 
profound. 

W e  pass  to  the  specific  denials  mentioned ; 
and  first  we  consider  the  denial  of  freedom. 
When  we  object  to  physical  fatalism  that  it 
denies  morality,  the  scientific  speculator  is 
very  fond  of  using  the  great  Calvanistic 
theologians  to  screen  himself  from  attack. 
When  Professor  Huxley  made  his  address, 
“Are  Animals  Automata?”  he  warned  his 
critics  in  advance  that  if  he  were  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  answer  for  his  doctrine  of  autom- 
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atism,  he  should  not  appear  alone,  but  should 
bring  Edwards  and  Calvin  with  him. 

In  the  first  place,  appeals  of  this  kind 
misrepresent  Calvinism.  The  Westminster 
creed  affirms  predestination,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said  to  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
liberty  of  second  causes  is  not  taken  away 
but  rather  established  To  the  average 
mind  this  is  equivalent  to  denying  predes¬ 
tination,  but  the  Calvinist  thinks  otherwise. 
Considered  as  a  philosophical  notion,  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
physical  fatalism  and  Calvinistic  predesti¬ 
nation.  But  in  the  second  place,  this  is  not 
a  question  of  great  names,  in  any  case,  but 
of  simple  logic.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
be  quite  unconcerned  if  Edwards  and  Cal¬ 
vin  did  appear  as  Mr.  Huxley’s  supporters. 
No  more  is  the  question  whether  theoretic 
deniers  of  liberty  have  practically  admitted 
it.  No  system  can  be  saved  by  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  its  friends.  Let  us,  then,  deny 
freedom,  what  must  follow?  The  fatalist, 
appealing  this  time  to  Butler,  says  that 
nothing  will  follow.  If  there  be  any  neces¬ 
sity,  we  are  now  living  under  it,  and  daily 
life  would  remain  unchanged  if  we  became 
conscious  of  that  necessity.  But  this  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  external  form  of  action  and 
not  to  the  inner  life.  This  sameness  of  ex¬ 
ternal  form  is  probably  what  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley  means  by  one  of  his  symposium  utter¬ 
ances,  which  says  that  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  consequences  of  moral  law  are  as  inex¬ 
orable  as  those  of  physical  law,  men  will 
break  the  one  no  sooner  than  they  will  the 
other.  A  fatalist  will  not  put  his  hand  in 
the  fire  any  sooner  than  the  believer  in  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  when  it  is  clear  that  moral  law 
has  consequences  just  as  fixed,  no  theory 
will  seriously  affect  conduct.  But  this  again 
applies  only  to  the  external  form;  while  sin 
and  righteousness,  merit  and  demerit  are 
within.  Now  these  vanish  with  the  denial 
of  freedom.  There  is  no  longer  any  merit 
or  demerit.  Upon  this  theory  punishment 
becomes  not  a  just  retribution  but  a  simple 
measure  of  self-defence.  The  element  of 
righteousness  has  gone  out  of  it ;  and  the 
attack  is  no  more  wicked  than  the  defence. 
The  murdered  is  as  blameworthy  as  the 
murderer;  both  alike  are  the  victims  of  a 


diseased  viscus.  The  only  difference  in  ac¬ 
tions  is  in  the  outcome,  and  not  in  the  inner 
spring.  When  this  is  clearly  seen,  remorse 
and  shame  vanish,  and  with  them  the  sting 
of  sin ;  for  the  sting  of  sin  consists  not  in 
being  thrown  down,  but  in  having  volunta- 
tarily  fallen.  The  fallacy  of  the  fatalist 
consists  in  taking  the  outer  form  of  action 
for  the  inner  life,  and  in  the  failure  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  has  lost  all  that  makes  action 
moral. 

The  morals  of  fatalism,  therefore,  must 
be  purely  external.  It  must  classify  acts  by 
results  only.  The  only  thing  to  fear  is  ex¬ 
ternal  penalty ;  and  to  ward  it  off  we  have 
our  wits.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  what  we 
now  consider  the  most  infamous  sins  against 
the  soul  could  be  rendered  harmless  by 
proper  sanitary  measures.  Prudence  would 
still  be  necessary;  but  if  only  the  inner 
shame  were  gone — and  it  would  go  if  we 
were  sure  of  automatism — it  would  be  easy 
to  reckon  with  natural  laws.  Under  such 
a  system  the  same  external  result  might  be 
reached  as  under  a  free  system;  but  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  absolute  incapacity  could  imag¬ 
ine  that  there  would  be  any  morality  in  it. 

Another  result  must  be  mentioned.  Merit 
and  demerit  having  disappeared,  action 
would  be  estimated  purely  by  its  outcome. 
Feeble  infants  might  be  exposed;  infirm 
persons  might  be  knocked  on  the  head ;  and 
even  advanced  scientists,  if  their  doctrines 
threatened  to  disturb  the  social  vrel  1-being, 
might  be  practically  dealt  with  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good.  Of  course,  truth  would  have  only 
a  practical  value ;  beyond  this  point,  it  would 
be  insanity  to  attribute  to  it  any  sacredness 
or  obligation.  Where  a  lie  would  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  truth  it  might  be  le¬ 
gitimately  used ;  of  course  in  some  cases  a 
lie  would  be  preferable.  That  advanced 
thinker  who  so  nobly  scorned  the  repose  of 
faith  because  he  coveted  truth,  could  only 
be  an  object  of  compassion,  as  being  either 
a  madman  or  a  fool.  Now  we  hold  that 
these  results  follow  from  the  denial  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  that  they  do  not  represent  what 
common  sense  understands  by  morality.  Of 
course,  the  advanced  scientist  will  deny  our 
conclusion,  but  in  default  of  argument  we 
leave  him  to  his  sentimental  indignation. 
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Let  us  pass  to  the  second  point,  the  de¬ 
nial  of  a  future  life.  Here,  too,  the  denier 
takes  high  ground  in  favor  of  intuitional 
morality,  and  repeats  the  common  remarks 
about  the  absolute  sanctities,  etc.  If  there 
he  no  life  to  come,  it  is  still  a  duty  to  be  no¬ 
ble  and  not  base.  There  is  a  sublime  gran¬ 
deur  in  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice  even  if 
we  sink  into  nothingness  the  next  moment. 
He  is  also  careful  not  to  miss  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  expressing  his  scorn  for  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  those  who  look  for  a  future  life. 
But  unfortunately  these  worthies  are  com¬ 
monly  entangled  in  the  doctrines  concern¬ 
ing  conscience  and  freedom  which  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  that  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  this  fine  talk  is  due  to  ignorance  or 
knavery.  But  we  omit  to  press  this  difficulty, 
and  point  out  that  struggling,  agonizing,  etc., 
are  not  heroic  in  themselves,  but  only  when 
they  have  a  worthy  object.  One  might 
struggle,  and  even  agonize  mightily,  to  walk 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  but 
it  would  not  impress  any  one  as  especially 
heroic.  To  struggle  for  nothing  is  the  mark 
of  a  fool  and  not  of  a  hero.  Before  we  give 
way,  then,  to  sentiment  about  self-sacrifice 
and  agonizing,  reason  asks  what  this  self- 
sacrifice  and  agonizing  are  for?  The  facts 
upon  'which  this  seemingly  high-toned  mo¬ 
rality  is  based,  are  these :  The  moral  law  as 
revealed  in  every  normal  conscience  is  not 
cut  out  on  the  pattern  of  prudence  or  self- 
interest.  Ho  more  is  it  cut  out  with  su¬ 
preme  regard  to  animal  or  earthly  interests; 
on  the  contrary,  it  claims  to  override  them 
if  they  collide  with  it.  Anything  may  and 
must  be  sacrificed  rather  than  violate  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  Thus  the  moral  law 
appears  in  our  lives  as  an  unconditional  im¬ 
perative,  commanding  and  giving  no  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  many 
intuitionists  to  imagine  that  the  law  is  able 
to  support  itself.  But  this  law,  like  all  oth¬ 
ers,  must  justify  itself  to  our  reason.  As  a 
simple,  opaque  fact,  disturbing  animal  hap¬ 
piness  and  flouting  prudence,  we  want  to 
know  its  authority  and  its  meaning.  No 
amount  of  sentiment  can  avail  to  answer  or 
resist  this  rational  demand ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  services  of  the  utilitarian  moral¬ 
ists  to  have  so  forced  this  point  upon  the 


consideration  of  intuitionalists  that  it  is  now 
generally  admitted.  Christianity  gives  an 
answer.  It  says  that  the  soul,  which  is  the 
true  man,  is  to  live  forever,  and  that  every 
act  of  good  or  evil  photographs  itself  indeli¬ 
bly  upon  its  entire  future.  Hence  morality 
has  an  infinite,  because  an  eternal  signifi¬ 
cance.  Hence  when  hand  or  foot  offend, 
we  should  cut  them  off  and  cast  them  from 
us.  Hence  we  are  to  struggle  and  agonize 
to  enter  into  life,  for  the  gain  of  the  world 
were  nothing  if  the  soul  were  lost.  At  once 
we  see  the  tremendous  significance  of  action. 
The  moral  law  is  no  wanton  impertinence 
but  the  organic  law  of  the  soul’s  life  and 
peace.  But  if  we  reject  this  view,  the  law, 
so  far  as  it  transcends  common  prudence, 
appears  as  monstrous  injustice.  Conscience 
itself  turns  against  it.  Man  has  only  this 
life  to  live,  and  the  law  will  not  let  him  en¬ 
joy  that.  The  law  no  longer  appears  as 
something  godlike,  but  rather  as  a  demon 
hand  thrust  enviously  up  to  clutch  at  the 
little  happiness  which  his  short  life  makes 
possible.  Man  is  called  upon  to  render  jus¬ 
tice,  and  shall  the  universe  be  unjust  to 
him? 

Christianity  gives  a  reason  for  the  moral 
law  and  justifies  it  to  our  intelligence.  Let 
us  abandon  the  Christian  theory  and  see 
what  ground  there  can  be  for  obeying  the 
moral  law  beyond  the  limits  of  earthly  pru¬ 
dence.  Much  sentiment  is  poured  out  at 
once;  and  in  particular  the  selfishness  of 
our  view  is  dwelt  upon.  We  will  not  insist 
on  the  fact  that  this  decrier  of  selfishness  is 
commonly  the  one  who  bases  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  on  the  most  abject  selfishness;  we  only 
point  out  that  he  mistakes  his  antagonist. 
It  is  not  the  selfish  instincts  but  conscience 
itself  which  protests  against  a  law  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  good  of  its  subjects.  Nor 
is  it  the  selfish  who  have  insisted  upon  a 
future  life,  but  Socrates,  Plato  and  Christ. 
The  implied  claim  of  the  positivists  that 
they  themselves  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  selfishness 
would  be  infamous  if  it  were  not  so  ludicrous. 
After  such  a  claim  one  is  not  surprised  to 
see  their  founder  abandoning  the  wife  who 
rescued  him  from  the  mad-house,  nursed 
him  back  into  sanity  and  supported  him  by 
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her  own  toil,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
an  “affinity.”  But,  it  is  urged  again,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  selfish  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  our¬ 
selves  for  the  good  of  others,  unless  we  see 
our  own  advantage  in  it.  Here  again  the 
objection  fails  to  touch  bottom.  There  is 
nothing  more  abhorrent  to  the  moral  nature 
than  just  this  law  of  sacrifice  except  on  one 
condition.  That  the  one  should  be  essen¬ 
tially  and  utterly  sacrificed  to  the  many  is 
to  empty  all  morality  and  reason  out  of  the 
system  of  things;  and  the  world  becomes 
the  strict  parallel  of  a  helpless  ship  in  mid¬ 
ocean  whose  crew,  driven  to  cannibalism  by 
starvation,  kill  the  weaker  one  by  one  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  horrid  hunger.  If  such 
were  the  case  conscience  and  pity  would 
command,  not  that  some  should  submit  to 
be  eaten,  but  that  all  should  stand  by  and 
perish  together.  Here  is  an  autonomy  of  the 
conscience  which  conscience  itself  cannot  re¬ 
solve.  Conscience  justifies  a  rational  self- 
love  as  much  as  it  justifies  self-sacrifice.  In 
the  average,  my  happiness  is  worth  as  much 
as  another’s.  Ought  I  to  sacrifice  myself 
for  him?  he  ought  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
me  and  prevent  my  action.  Ought  we  to 
find  our  happiness  in  that  of  others?  then  I 
can  make  others  most  happy  by  doing  the 
best  possible  for  myself  and  letting  them 
know  how  well-off  I  am.  Intuitional  moral¬ 
ists  have  almost  invariably  overlooked  the 
dualism  of  conscience  upon  this  subject. 
The  Hew  Testament  reconciliation  is  the 
only  possible  one — he  that  Joseth  his  life, 
the  same  shall  save  it.  Personal  good  and 
universal  good  must  be  identified  in  a  future 
life.  Without  this  assumption  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  the  conscience  turns 
more  fiercely  than  upon  this  law  of  sacrifice. 
Of  course,  if  any  one  finds  delight  in  self- 
sacrifice,  no  one  objects.  As  a  refined  form 
of  egoism  it  justifies  itself,  but  it  can  never 
be  commanded  as  a  duty. 

Our  claim  then,  is  not  merely  that  selfish¬ 
ness  overrides  conscience  when  a  future  life 
is  denied,  but  that  conscience  itself  aban¬ 
dons  its  high  claims  in  that  case.  Here  are 
the  facts :  In  a  few  years  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  me  what  I  have  been.  In  a 
few  generations  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  universe  what  the  human  race  has 


been.  Whether  happy  or  unhappy,  moral 
or  immoral,  all  will  have  passed  away  and 
left  no  sign.  The  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  will  have  been  wiped  out ;  and 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  have 
reached  a  common  goal.  How  the  holder 
of  this  view  attempts  to  preach  morality, 
and  what  can  he  say?  Worldly  prudence 
every  one  can  understand,  but  what  ground 
is  there  for  anything  more  ?  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  that  everybody  would  plunge 
into  beastliness  if  the  belief  in  immortality 
were  gone ;  differences  of  taste  would  still 
remain,  but  that  is  all.  Duty  would  be  an 
empty  word,  and  taste  would  give  the  law 
of  life.  But  taste  has  no  law;  and  every 
one  must  be  left  to  his  own  devices.  Sadly 
enough  the  taste  of  the  masses  does  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  moral  ideas.  Men  are 
annoyed  and  vexed  at  any  apparition  of 
duty,  and  they  would  gladly  shut  it  out  of 
both  thought  and  life.  How  how  could  a 
humane  unbeliever  in  immortality  justify 
himself  in  disturing  a  pleasant  worldly  life 
by  this  nightmare  of  duty?  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  implant  in  a  cow  grazing  in  rich 
pasture,  unattainable  and  unreal  ideals 
which  should  spoil  the  pasture  and  produce 
only  unrest,  would  the  act  be  humane  or 
diabolical?  Whereupon  the  objector  in  his 
grand  way  replies  that  there  is  an  essential 
nobility  in  duty;  but  in  the  assumed  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  can  only  mean  that  his 
tastes  run  in  that  direction,  and  that  he 
chooses  to  stigmatize  the  tastes  of  others  as 
base  and  groveling.  But  what  right  has  he 
to  do  so?  His  egoism  and  self-esteem  are 
satisfied  in  one  way ;  but  that  does  not 
warrant  him  in  interfering  with  others  who 
differ  from  him.  Each  must  be  allowed  to 
go  his  own  way  free  from  all  interference 
and  from  insolent  assumption  of  superiority 
on  the  part  of  others.  If  the  egoism  of  one 
man  delights  in  certain  psychological  finer¬ 
ies,  he  should  be  free  to  choose  them.  If 
another  is  better  pleased  with  more  substan¬ 
tial  goods,  let  him  be  equally  free.  Above 
all,  let  moral  absolutism,  which  alone  is 
true  morality,  die  the  death.  The  critic 
must  allow  that  if  a  future  life  be  denied 
the  present  life  vrould  be  more  comfortable 
if  the  sense  of  duty  were  toned  down. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
atheism  upon  morality,  as  it  implies  the 
difficulties  already  mentioned.  We  close 
by  pointing  out  that,  upon  any  theistic  the¬ 
ory  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  either  to  the  conscience  or  to  reason 
without  a  future  life,  and  without  the  Chris¬ 
tian  theory  of  that  life.  If  we  think  of  a 
period  a  few  thousand  years  ahead  when 
the  present  order  shall  have  passed  away 
and  the  ancient  silence  and  loneliness  of 
God  shall  have  returned,  we  cannot  help 
asking  the  question,  “What  was  it  all  for? 
This  meaningless  stir  of  creation  which  has 
sunk  back  again  into  silence,  was  it  worth 
while?”  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  despair  of  the  Indian  religions. 
We  Occidentals  have  had  a  childish  readi¬ 
ness  to  view  God  as  the  creator  of  the  finite 
order;  but  that  is  precisely  what  the  Ori¬ 
ental  mind  has  found  impossible.  It  did  not 
doubt  the  Infinite,  but  questioned  whether 
the  Infinite  could  connect  itself  with  such  a 
finite.  The  finite,  as  we  know  it,  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  Infinite.  He  cannot  descend  from 
his  sacred,  everlasting  calm  and  silence  to 
take  part  in  this  stupid  senseless  turmoil  of 
the  finite.  Hence  the  finite  does  not  exist. 
It  is  a  dream  only,  an  illusion.  God  is  not 
in  it,  for  it  is  unworthy  of  Him.  Hence, 
also,  let  us  too  seek  to  escape  from  it,  and 
by  reflection  on  the  eternal  and  by  with¬ 
drawal  from^ action,  let  us  lose  ourselves 
again  in  the  infinite  rest  and  silence.  Until 
very  recently  this  conception  was  impossible 
to  Western  thought.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  God  could  not  want  any  higher 
business  than  to  make  and  maintain  our 
world.  And  as  for  the  world,  it  was  a  great 
success ;  a  little  blackened,  indeed,  by  the 
Bible,  but  upon  the  whole  a  very  excellent 
thing.  All  this  has  changed.  Pessimism 


has  made  mighty  advances  in  science  and 
philosophy.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  to 
deride  the  universe,  and  the  cant  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  receding.  Our  literature  is  full  of  it, 
from  the  magazine  article  written  according 
to  the  prevailing  fashion,  to  the  magnificent 
but  half-crazed  utterances  of  J.  S.  Mill  in 
his  posthumous  essays.  Whoever  has  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  it  is  at  last  settled 
that  science  and  philosophy  have  them  not. 
From  the  Indian  stand-point,  the  Indian 
notion  is  profoundly  true.  Conscience  and 
reason  are  satisfied  only  as  we  advance  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  that  the  full  pur¬ 
pose  and  magnificence  of  creation  become 
manifest  only  in  eternity.  By  a  necessary 
development  of  thought,  when  we  abandon 
this  stand-point,  speculation  recedes  toward 
atheism  or.  unconscious  pantheism.  All 
speculation  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes. 

We  have  not  sought  to  prove  that  ad¬ 
vanced  scientists  are  bad  men,  but  that 
their  doctrines  lead  by  logical  necessity  to 
a  destruction  of  morality.  Neither  senti¬ 
ment  nor  personal  character  are  concerned; 
but  simply  and  solely  logic.  Hence  appeals 
to  sentiment  and  charges  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  are  irrelevant  in  reply.  We  do  not 
urge  the  results  deduced  as  any  disproof  of 
the  premises  ;  we  only  insist  that  they 
flow  from  the  premises  ;  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
justice  in  putting  premises  and  conclusion 
together.  We  have  given  the  question  this 
prominence  because  we  believe  that  mis¬ 
chief  has  been  done  by  ignoring  it.  Let  it 
be  dragged  into  the  light  and  kept  there, 
until  loose-jointed  scepticism  shall  learn 
what  it  is  doing,  and  until  speculative 
trickery  shall  be  forced  to  be  consistent 
and  to  accept  the  logical  outcome  of  its 
opinions.  Borden  P.  Bowne. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VACATION  HAYS. 

Early  in  July  Mr.  Dyer,  by  my  advice, 
resolved  to  spend  the  heated  term  in  a 
clearer  atmosphere.  After  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  pitched  upon  Lake  George  as  the 
place  most  likely  to  suit  him.  Of  course 
Agnes  went.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to 
find,  presently,  that  Hal  and  Maud  needed 
a  change  of  air,  and  that  Lake  George  was 
just  the  place  for  them.  Northrop  Duff 
would  also  take  Lake  George  on  his  way 
home.  Well,  things  must  drift  as  they 
would. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  summer  proved  as 
comfortable  or  satisfactory  as  previous  sum¬ 
mers  of  my  life.  Mary’s  maternal  instincts 
insisted  upon  Lake  George,  and  I  begged 
her  to  take  Jack  along  too.  My  solitary 
meals  and  the  stillness  of  the  house  at  night 
impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  a  bachelor’s 
loneliness  as  never  before.  Tom  fled  also, 
and  I  had  no  resource  but  my  work.  There 
was  enough  of  that,  for  sickness  and  death 
took  no  vacation  and  made  no  distinction 
between  the  Lord’s  poor  and  the  devil’s 
poor  during  those  long,  sweltering  days.  A 
man’s  heart  must  be  hard  indeed  who  could 
feel  no  compassion.  I  found  a  certain  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  spending  myself  for  them,  till  I 
began  to  get  seriously  jaded  in  body  and 
mind  by  the  suffering  I  saw  and  was  unable 
to  relieve.  However,  I  stoutly  resisted  the 
attractions  of  Lake  George,  and  when  the 
heat  and  my  weariness  became  importunate 
I  ran  down  to  Nahant  a  few  days,  failing  to 
regain  my  accustomed  serenity  even  there. 

September,  with  its  cold  nights  and  hot 
days  fulfilled  the  promise  of  a  rainy  August. 
An  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  city  and  my 
absentees  were  refused  permission  to  return 
till  October.  Mary  came  first  with  Jack, 
conscience-stricken,  as  she  averred,  for  leav¬ 
ing  me  so  long  alone.  She  was  anxious  also 
to  get  Jack  into  the  High  School,  the  term 
having  already  commenced.  Hal  followed, 
bound  for  his  medical  studies  at  New 


Haven.  And  lastly,  Miss  Dyer,  Maud,  Mr. 
Dyer,  and  Northrop  Duff,  who  stopped  for 
them  on  his  return  from  California. 

I  found  them  all  improved  and  changed. 
Physically  they  were  in  excellent  condition, 
Mr.  Dyer  excepted,  and  even  he  was  better 
than  I  had  supposed  he  ever  could  be  again. 
A  change  not  easily  defined  was  apparent  in 
all,  and  more  pronounced  in  Hal  and  Maud 
than  in  the  rest.  They  were  happy  enough, 
for  anything  that  I  could  see,  but  thought¬ 
ful  and  quiet,  and  I  missed  their  former 
frolicsome  gaiety.  Somebody  had  stolen 
my  children  and  given  me  men  and  women 
instead.  Hal,  especially,  seemed  years  older. 
I  had  failed  to  credit  him  with  the  depth 
and  earnestness  he  was  manifesting  now. 
He  was  home  a  good  part  of  the  tune — his 
medical  studies  allowing  him  more  freedom 
than  his  academic  course — and  I  had  larger 
opportunities  for  observation.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise  he  would  remain  silent  for  hours,  or 
plunge  off  into  long,  lonely  walks,  returning 
thoroughly  wearied ;  and  I  often  heard  him 
striding  up  and  down  his  room  till  nearly 
morning.  Of  course  there  seemed  but  one 
explanation  to  all  this.  Contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectation,  his  violent  predilection  for  Miss 
Dyer  had  settled  into  dead  earnest;  and  I 
could  not  and  would  not  speculate  as  to  the 
issue.  But  even  that  explanation,  patent  as 
it  seemed,  was  insufficient,  as  I  afterward 
ascertained.  Maud  was  touched  by  a 
thoughtfulness  that  made  her  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  ever.  She  still  sang,  but  her  song 
was  no  longer  the  gay  trill  of  a  bird.  She 
fluttered  between  a  smile  and  a  tear,  and 
was  strangely  forgetful.  Who  had  set  my 
pet  a-dreaming? 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  be  communi¬ 
cative  ;  I  got  the  most  out  of  Jack.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  during  their  absence,  when 
Maud  was  not  with  her  mother,  she  was 
with  Miss  Dyer,  and  that  wherever  Miss 
Dyer  was,  there  could  be  found  Northrop 
and  Hal. 

“I  think  Miss  Dyer  liked  me  best,”  ex¬ 
plained  Jack,  with  becoming  modesty, 

“  though  she  talked  most  with  Tall 
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Enough,”  as  he  insisted  upon  calling 
Northrop  Duff.  “What  is  the  difference ? 
Tall  Enough  or  Northrop  Duff?  It  means 
the  same  thing,”  he  explained.  “  I  tell  you 
what,”  added  Jack  confidentially,  11  she’s 
just  bully !  Hal  heard  me  say  that  once 
and  he  half  killed  me.  Then  I  called  her 
‘  Saint  Agnes,’  and  didn’t  he  put  a  stopper 
on  me?  What  ails  the  young  man?  He’s 
savager  than  a  meat-ax.  He  said  that  if 
ever  he  heard  me  call  her  anything  but 
‘  Miss  ’  Dyer  he’d  grind  me  to  powder.” 
And  Jack  buried  his  hands  in  his  touseled 
hair,  and  looked  more  perplexed  than  ever 
I  saw  him  before.  But  even  Jack  could  not 
explain  Maud. 

Miss  Dyer  I  did  not  see  for  some  time 
after  her  return,  though  I  called  repeatedly 
upon  her  father  with  communications  from 
our  agent.  Beneath  his  quiet  exterior  I 
found  him  as  restless  and  importunate  as 
ever,  and  his  excitement  could  scarcely  be 
controlled  when  he  learned  that  our  agent 
had  ferreted  out  the  fact  that  a  man  similar 
to  Robert  Lyon,  but  answering  to  the  name 
of  Norman  Lee,  shipped  aboard  an  English 
brig  bound  for  Sidney,  Australia,  three 
days  after  the  affair  at  Mauna  Loa.  There 
was  a  possibility,  a  precarious  one,  that  this 
man  might  have  been  Robert  Lyon.  The 
name  of  the  brig  and  her  captain  were  yet 
to  be  ascertained. 

This,  to  me,  vaguest  of  uncertainties  was 
to  Mr.  Dyer  pi’oof  positive  that  Robert  Lyon 
still  lived.  A  man  can  believe  ahnost  any¬ 
thing  that  he  is  determined  to  believe,  and 
Mr.  Dyer  was  determined  to  believe  that 
Robert  Lyon  was  alive,  and  should  live  till 
he  had  done  with  him.  He  had  become 
possessed  by  the  conviction  that  all  his 
mental  discomfort  and  uneasiness  would 
vanish  the  moment  he  made  this  enforced 
restitution;  and  the  thought  that  Robert 
Lyon  by  death  had  made  restitution  impos¬ 
sible  was  too  torturing  to  be  endured  for  a 
moment.  The  shallower  depths  of  this 
man’s  mental  anguish  could  be  sounded  by 
his  vehement  refusal  to  believe  that  any  one 
or  anything  could  stand  between  him  and 
relief.  No;  he  defied  Robert  Lyon  to  escape 
and  leave  him  this  fearful  alternative.  Some¬ 
times  I  wondered  if  he  ever  thought  of  the 


possibility  that  he  was  defying  something 
or  Someone  whose  hand  directed  Robert 
Lyon’s  movements  and  shaped  his  fortunes. 

These  interviews  with  Mr.  Dyer  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  harrassing  previous  to  his  absence  for 
the  summer.  But  since  his  return,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  I  was  a  little  jaded,  they  had 
become  too  painful  and  exhausting  to  be 
endured  unnecessarily.  The  night  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak  I  escaped  early,  bent 
on  walking  off  his  depressing  influence.  It 
was  a  cool,  crisp  November  evening.  I  but¬ 
toned  my  coat  and  bared  my  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  taking  a  full,  deep  breath  to  rid  my¬ 
self  of  the  intolerable  pressure  of  this  man’s 
sin,  wrong,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  started 
off,  facing  the  wind.  There  is  something 
clean  and  healthful  in  a  strong  wind,  and 
before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile  I  began  to 
feel  its  influence. 

In  passing  the  chapel  of  Tom’s  chinch, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  full  tide  of 
song  pouring  out  into  the  darkness  and  the 
night.  Tom  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
with  a  keen  ear  and  correct  taste,  and  he 
had  been  an  educating  power  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  this  particular  as  in  many  others, 
until  they  were  said  to  have  the  finest  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  especially  at  their  social 
services.  I  stopped  to  listen.  The  full 
harmony  of  well  trained  voices  sent  out  to 
me  that  exquisite  hymn  of  Bonar’s  : 

“  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say  , 

Come  unto  me  and  rest.” 

And,  again — 

“  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

I  am  this  dark  world’s  light.” 

It  seemed  a  direct  answer  to  questions  I 
had  been  fruitlessly  asking,  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  an  impulse  I  was  still  too  languid  to 
resist  I  entered  unobserved  and  took  a  seat 
near  the  door. 

Tom’s  subsequent  prayer  was  very  earn¬ 
est  and  sincere,  a  conscious  outpouring  of 
the  wants  of  himself  and  his  people  into  the 
ear  of  a  compassionate  Father  and  into  the 
heart  of  a  loving  elder  Brother,  whose  life 
and  death  had  made  possible  a  glorious  im¬ 
mortality. 

Then  came  another  hymn,  so  restful  and 
satisfying  that  I  could  feel  my  weariness 
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passing  out  of  me  at  every  pore ;  leaving  me 
in  a  state  of  quiescence,  a  sense  of  lying  still 
in  loving  hands,  too  precious  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  utterance  of  thought.  Toward  the 
last,  I  became  conscious  of  a  full,  clear  alto, 
charged  with  the  soul  of  the  singer,  leading 
me  onward  and  upward  to  some  unknown 
region  unvisited  before.  I  had  no  wish  to 
see  or  curiosity  to  know  who  the  singer 
might  be. 

An  horn  filled  with  earnest  devotion,  help¬ 
ful  in  every  sense,  fled  swiftly,  and  the 
audience  rose  to  sing  the  parting  hymn. : 

“  Abide  with  me— fast  falls  the  eventide, 

The  darkness  deepens,  Lord  with  me  abide.” 

And  hearing  again  that  wondrous  alto  I 
turned  and  saw  Agnes  Dyer  with  closed  eyes 
and  uplifted  face  entreating  with  song  her 
Lord  and  Master. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  emotion 
with  which  I  was  filled  during  the  singing 
of  that  pathetic  hymn.  And  the  closing 
line : 

“  In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me,” 

became  a  prayer  that  was  on  my  lips  for 
months  and  abides  with  me  still. 

Waiting  a  little  I  saw  that  Miss  Dyer  was 
alone,  and  offering  my  arm  we  walked  slowly 
toward  her  home.  She  expressed  her  pleas¬ 
ure  at  seeing  me  there,  and  for  a  little  fell 
into  the  old,  unrestrained  way  of  talking  to 
me.  I  saw  into  her  soul  once  more  and  was 
conscious  of  a  change  there ;  a  reaching  out 
and  longing  for  other  souls  ;  a  palpitating 
love  and  anguish  that  bore  others  as  it  had 
long  borne  her  father  in  supplication  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite.  My  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  and  I  could  not  speak.  Was  this  the 
secret  of  the  change  in  Maud  and  Hal? 

At  her  own  door  she  came  back  to  her¬ 
self  and  the  restraint  and  distrust  concern¬ 
ing  me.  I  could  not  bear  it,  and  taking  her 
half  unwilling  hand  between  my  own,  I  said 
with  a  voice  I  could  hardly  control : 

“  Miss  Dyer,  I  intreat  you,  distrust  me  no 
longer.  I  am  cruelly  placed,  I  withhold 
only  what  I  must,  in  loyalty  to” —  I  stopped. 
How  could  I  go  on?  Already  I  had  said 
too  much.  Surprised  and  moved,  she  was 
searching  my  face  with  eyes  that  looked 
me  through  and  through.  In  a  voice  that 


was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  she  finished 
the  sentence  : 

“  To  my  father  ?  ” 

She  made  it  a  question  that  must  be 
answered,  and  I  said, 

“  Yes.” 

She  grew  white  even  to  her  quivering  lips 
but  she  did  not  move  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  spoke  it  was  more  like  a  cry  than  a  ques¬ 
tion: 

“  Has  my  father  anything  to  tell  that  his 
daughter  must  not  know?  ” 

“  Have  compasion ;  I  am  under  bonds.” 

She  turned  away  and  threw  up  her  hands 
and  held  them  clasped  above  her  head.  I 
knew  that  she  was  praying.  The  moments 
slid  by  and  we  stood  immovable  as  the  stone 
statues  that  guarded  the  entrance,  and  as 
silent  as  death. 

When  she  turned  to  me  again  her  face 
was  as  one  to  whom  some  awful  apprehen¬ 
sion  had  settled  into  a  certainty.  I  was 
shocked. 

“  It  is  nothing  so  dreadful — nothing  to  be 
so  wretched  over.  Believe  me,  Miss  Dyer.” 

She  gave  me  her  hand  as  if  she  needed 
the  little  comfort  I  could  give.  But  she 
asked  no  further  question.  She  would  go 
to  her  grave  first.  The  restraint  she  put 
upon  herself  brought  back  the  cold  reserve 
that  looked  like  distrust,  and  that  hurt  me 
more  than  anything  else,  and  I  entreated  : 

“  You  will  have  faith  in  me  ?  You  will 
trust  me  again  ?  ” 

She  searched  my  face.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  father’s  wariness  in  the  girl. 
It  was  a  full  moment  before  she  answered, 
slowly : 

“  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  to  be  blamed. 
It  is  well  that  you  have  said  what  you  have. 

I  shall  understand  you  better.” 

“  And  you  will  trust  me  ?  ” 

She  waited.  She  was  so  essentially  truth¬ 
ful  that  she  dared  not  promise  anything 
she  was  not  sure  of  fulfilling.  At  last  she 
said : 

“HI  can,  and  I  think  I  can.  H  I  do  not, 
the  fault  is  my  own.  There  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  to  be  grown  out  of,  and  we  are  not  al¬ 
ways  masters  of  ourselves.  God  help  us 
both.”  And  with  an  earnest  clasp  of  the 
hand  she  bade  me  “  Good-night.” 
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I  saw  the  doors  close  upon  her,  and  realiz¬ 
ed  that  a  trust,  however  lost,  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  regain. 

CHAPTER  XL 
A  winter’s  work. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  one  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Early  in  January,  Hal  came 
home  by  his  own  special  desire  to  study  with 
me.  At  the  same  time  Northrop  Duff  trans¬ 
ferred  his  theological  studies  to  the  semin¬ 
ary  here.  It  was  a  part  of  a  pre-arranged 
plan,  and  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  all 
round.  It  is  probable  that  they  found 
more  work  and  less  study  than  they  at  first 
anticipated. 

For  some  time  the  city  had  been  unusu¬ 
ally  quiet  and  thoughtful.  A  few  individ¬ 
uals  gathered  quietly  here  and  there  for 
earnest  conversation  and  prayer.  The 
weekly  church  prayer-meetings,  time-worn 
institutions — attended  by  the  church  dea¬ 
cons,  a  few  elderly  women,  persons  recent¬ 
ly  afflicted,  and  the  discouraged  pastor,  who 
sometimes  felt  that  these  withered  meetings 
were  like  mill-stones  about  his  neck — be¬ 
gan  spontaneously  to  fill  up.  Middle-aged 
people,  members  of  the  church  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  who  had  not  been  inside 
the  church  to  say  nothing  of  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  for  a  longer  time  than  they  would  wil- 
lingly  remember,  came  gingerly  in.  Old 
people  with  a  premonition  of  a  change  for 
others,  if  not  for  themselves,  and  young 
people,  drawn  by  they  knew  not  what,  came 
in  singly  or  in  groups— surprised  to  see  one 
another  there.  A  vague  feeling  of  expec¬ 
tation,  not  easily  defined,  pervaded  and  de¬ 
pressed  the  people  like  a  foreboding  or  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  some  coming  event.  If  any 
one  had  asked,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  no 
one  could  have  answered.  Least  of  all, 
would  they  have  gone  to  the  few  who  were 
earnestly  working  and  praying,  to  ask,  “  Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  ” 

But  amid  the  expectant  hush  came  the 
solemn  answer — the  first  few,  heavy  drops 
of  a  plentiful  shower  upon  a  thirsty  field. 
The  whisper  went  round  from  one  Chris¬ 
tian  heart  to  another,  ‘  ■  The  Lord  is  here  5 
let  us  join  hands.”  Warm  Christians,  luke¬ 
warm  Christians,  cold  Christians,  began  to 


feel  the  rising  tide  that  sent  in  scores  of  un¬ 
converted  souls  to  be  saved  on  the  shore ; 
and  the  work  went  on  apace.  There  were 
noon-day  prayer-meetings  for  business  men, 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  prayer- 
meetings  for  every  one,  and  some  of  the 
churches  were  open  all  day.  But  the  most 
effective  work  was  done  by  the  converts 
themselves,  enrolling  as  laborers  in  the  new 
sendee,  going  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
entreating,  persuading,  almost  compelling 
the  poor,  the  wretched,  the  vicious,  to  come, 
hear  and  receive  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
them.  For  a  time  business  was  almost  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  people  walked  softly  as  if 
expecting  to  see  this  Christ,  who  was  so  evi¬ 
dently  present,  visible  on  the  streets. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  this  movement 
were  the  children  of  our  own  household. 
Hal,  Maud  and  Jack,  dear  old  Jack!  the 
most  efficient  worker  of  them  all.  I  could 
but  feel  that  Miss  Dyer’s  influence  had  much 
to  do  in  preparing  them  for  the  early  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say 
but  Hal  and  Maud  were  already  Christians, 
lacking  only  the  assurance  to  declare  them¬ 
selves.  Miss  Dyer’s  joy  was  too  deep  for 
words.  More  than  once  I  saw  her  and  Nor¬ 
throp  rejoicing  together  in  the  new  joy  of 
their  friends. 

Often  they  gathered  in  our  parlors  before 
the  evening  service,  Maud,  or  Hal,  or  Miss 
Dyer  at  the  piano,  and  all  singing.  Maud 
and  Jack  soprano,  Miss  Dyer  alto,  Hal  tenor 
and  Northrop  bass.  Such  singing  I  never 
heard  before,  and  never  expect  to  hear  again 
this  side  the  celestial  gates.  I  doubt  if  the 
same  persons  could  sing  like  that  again  un 
der  any  circumstances.  These  fresh  young 
voices,  soulful  and  earnest,  interpreted  the 
grand  old  hymns  till  they  glowed  with  a 
new  and  vivid  meaning,  or,  taking  up  the 
spiritual  songs  in  vogue,  rendered  them  with 
so  keen  a  relish  that  their  souls  seemed 
borne  upon  the  breath  of  song  into  the  very 
presence  chamber  of  the  Great  King.  Often 
I  saw  Mary  sitting  with  clasped  hands,  lis¬ 
tening,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  Already  she  saw  all  her  loved  ones, 
living  and  dead,  an  unbroken  circle  in  the 
heavenly  home. 

They  went  out  to  work  together  during 
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the  harvest,  Hal  and  Northrop  throwing 
aside  their  hooks  for  the  time;  Maud, 
Agnes  and  Jack  with  earnest  solicitations 
bringing  friends  and  acquaintances,  anybody 
and  everybody  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
listen  or  to  come.  Jack  gave  himself  body 
and  soul  to  the  work,  forgetting  to  eat  or 
sleep  till  compelled.  lie  wrought  in  the 
High  School,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  streets, 
everywhere,  and  his  success  among  the 
boys  was  remarkable. 

In  Tom’s  congregation  the  work  was  quiet 
but  deep,  and  Tom  himself  was  another  man. 
I  never  saw  his  dark,  sensitive  face  in  those 
days  without  thinking  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  joy  over  those  who  came,  his  tender 
solicitude  lest  they  should  fail  to  make  a  full 
and  intelligent  surrender  of  themselves,  and 
his  importunate  anxiety  for  those  who  held 
back,  absorbed  him  day  and  night. 

The  season  passed  leaving  an  abiding  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  community,  making  itself 
felt  in  homes,  in  business  circles,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  But  there  were  two 
hearts  which,  though  blessed  to  overflowing, 
were  still  burdened.  Tom’s  secret  and  most 
urgent  prayers  had  gone  up  hourly  for  his 
poor  lost  brother,  whom  he  still  believed  in 
the  land  of  the  living ;  and  Agnes’s  soul  was 
wrung  with  unutterable  anguish  as  she 
looked  at  her  father  and  thought,  “  The  har¬ 
vest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  he  is 
not  saved.” 

To  say  that  Joel  Dyer,  although  confined 
to  the  house  and  walled  up  in  his  unpene¬ 
trable  egoism,  could  live  in  the  midst  of  this 
intense  interest  unmolested,  is  to  say  that  a 
man  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  and  feel  no  heat.  Before  he  was 
approached  upon  the  subject,  a  new  element 
of  uneasiness  had  made  itself  felt,  for  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  and  after  he  be¬ 
gan  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  city, 
he  was  troubled  to  the  core.  But  to  all  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter  he 
remained  as  stolid  as  stone.  He  soon  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  talk  with  him.  At¬ 
tentive  and  intelligent  as  he  was  upon  any 
other  subject,  whenever  this  was  mentioned 
he  looked  as  if  she  spoke  an  unknown 
tongue,  or  as  if  he  heard  not  at  all.  Agnes 
found  this  an  intolerable  trouble,  to  be 


borne  only  by  laying  it  open  before  the 
Lord. 

To  me  he  spoke  with  considerable  free¬ 
dom,  but  he  had  made  for  his  uneasiness  a 
channel  in  the  direction  of  Robert  Lyon,  and 
into  this  he  shoved  all  disturbing  influences 
to  be  carried  out  of  and  away  from  himself 
until  this  man  should  be  found  and  compen¬ 
sated  for  whatever  injury  he  claimed  to  have 
received.  It  was  the  only  thing  approxi¬ 
mating  to  a  wrong  that  he  could  be  made  to 
entertain  in  relation  to  himself,  and  even 
here  he  could  see  no  injury  for  which  money 
could  not  atone. 

Early  in  the  spring  our  agent  returned 
with  what  seemed  reasonable  evidence  that 
Robert  Lyon  was  living,  or  at  least  that  he 
was  not  lost  at  Mauua  Loa.  A  man  an¬ 
swering  the  description,  calling  himself  Nor¬ 
man  Lee,  three  days  after  Robert  Lyon  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  shipped  before 
the  mast  on  the  brig  Hercules,  Captain 
Jones,  bound  for  Sidney,  Australia.  While 
the  Hercules  lay  at  her  dock  at  Sidney  to 
discharge  and  reload,  this  man  had  protec¬ 
tion  papers  made  out  by  the  United  States 
Consul  as  “Norman  Lee,  sailor,  native  of 
Connecticut,  United  States,”  with  descrip¬ 
tion  of  person  and  age,  which  tallied  pre¬ 
cisely  with  that  of  Robert  Lyon.  He  was 
evidently  not  a  sea-bred  man,  and  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  first  voyage  as  sailor ; 
otherwise,  his  papers  would  have  been  made 
out  in  an  American  or  United  States  port. 
It  was  further  found  that  he  sailed  with  the 
Hercules  for  Liverpool. 

Following  the  Hercules  this  was  proved: 
that  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  as  she  made 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  a  heavy  gale  came 
on,  continuing  through  the  day.  The  Her¬ 
cules  was  deep  laden  and  labored  heavily. 
At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  she  shipped 
a  heavy  sea,  which  threw  her  on  her  beam- 
end,  swept  her  decks  and  carried  her  masts 
by  the  board.  She  was  now  unmanageable, 
and  drifted  till  the  light  at  Old  Head,  off 
Kinsale,  was  discovered,  the  wreck  still  near¬ 
ing  in,  when  shortly  she  struck  and  went  to 
pieces  in  an  hour. 

Of  some  sixty  souls  aboard  only  seven 
were  saved.  One  of  the  seven  was  Norman 
Lee,  sailor.  With  the  rest  of  the  ship- 
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wrecked  men  he  was  forwarded  to  Liverpool, 
and  there  attracted  considerable  attention, 
especially  among  sea-faring  men.  One  of 
the  many  who  visited  them  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sailor  then  in  Liverpool  whose  life  Rob¬ 
ert  Lyon  saved  on  the  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaii.  He  at  once  recognized 
this  Norman  Lee  as  Robert  Lyon,  though 
just  then  unable  to  speak  with  him,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  recognized  in  turn.  Later 
in  the  day  he  attempted  to  see  him,  but 
found  that  Norman  Lee  had  just  sailed  on  a 
steamer  bound  for  Holland,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  and  returning  to  America  as  the  consul 
had  advised. 

It  was  possible  that  the  sailor  might  have 
been  mistaken,  since  this  Norman  Lee  might 
only  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Lyon.  But  even  that  doubt  lost  its 
probability  in  a  few  days,  for,  in  looking 
over  some  old  books  in  Tom’s  library,  I 
chanced  upon  a  volume  of  adventure,  on 
whose  fly-leaf  was  written : 

“Presented  to  Robert  Norman  Lyon,  on 
his  tenth  birthday,  by  his  affectionate 
mother,  Rachel  Lyon  Peebles.” 

His  name  then  was  really  Norman,  and 
if  he  wished  to  disguise  himself  what  easier 
than  to  drop  his  first  name  and  change  Lyon 
to  Lee.  I  could  but  admit  that  a  strong  case 
had  been  made  out. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dyer’s 
anxiety  lost  at  all  its  intensity  under  these 
developments.  He  was  like  iron  at  a  still, 
white  heat.  I  wondered  how  long  his  nerv¬ 
ous  system  would  bear  this  strain  before 
it  became  a  total  wreck.  But  even  here, 
this  man  understood  himself  better  than  I 
imagined. 

Some  ten  days  after  our  agent’s  return, 
Mr.  Dyer  sent  an  urgent  note  desiring  my 
immediate  presence. 

I  found  him  controlling  himself  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  as  he  paced  incessantly  the  long  nar¬ 
row  apartment,  more  like  a  gallery  than  a 
parlor,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  time. 
He  motioned  me  to  a  seat  without  speaking, 
and  for  a  little  continued  his  walk,  as  if  he 
was  propelled  by  a  momentum  not  to  be 
overcome  at  once. 

He  made  a  striking  picture,  his  long  dress¬ 
ing  gown  swaying  about  his  tall  figure  as  he 


strode,  his  hands  clutched  rather  than  clasped 
behind  him,  his  shoulders  stooped,  his  long, 
white  face,  and  close-cut  gray  hair,  that  stood 
up  like  a  brush  all  over  his  head. 

After  a  while  he  stopped,  opposite  me, 
speaking  in  a  suppressed  voice  that  betrayed 
the  excitement  he  was  holding  down. 

“Jackson,  the  agent,  is  sick.  He  will  be 
unable  to  do  anything  to  the  purpose  for 
months.  Meantime,  this  Robert  Lyon  will 
go  to  the  Pole  or  some  other  equally  inac¬ 
cessible  region,  and  I  shall  have  to  wait  and 
wait  eternities.  Look  there,”  pointing  to  a 
breadth  of  carpet  where  the  colors  and  wool 
were  worn  down  to  the  gray  back,  till  it 
seemed  a  narrow,  white  foot-path  running 
across  a  green  field,  “I  have  worn  that 
within  the  past  four  months.  Night  after 
night  I  have  walked  there  till  daylight ;  and 
day  after  day  I  have  walked  there  till  sun¬ 
set,  with  that  devilish  Robert  Lyon  follow¬ 
ing  me  step  by  step,  waiting  and  waiting 
and  waiting,  till  I  could  curse  like  a  fiend 
if  there  were  anything  to  curse.  How  long 
do  you  suppose  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
endure  this  ?  I  know,  if  you  do  not,  that 
the  end  is  not  far  off.  I  have  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  or  die.” 

I  looked  at  the  man  as  he  stood  before  me, 
his  blazing  eyes  fastened  on  mine  with  fright¬ 
ful  intensity.  He  was  quite  right.  It  was 
action  or  death. 

Seeing  that  I  understood  and  acquiesced, 
and  so  made  his  task  easier  than  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  he  dropped  into  his  chair  and  con¬ 
tinued:  “Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  do.  I  am  going  after  Robert  Lyon 
myself.” 

“You?”  looking  at  his  wan  hands  and 
thinking  of  his  exposed  condition. 

“  Yes.  Why  not  ?  It  can  do  me  no  harm. 
It  will  be  a  thousand  times  better  than  wait¬ 
ing  here — a  thing  impossible  much  longer.” 

That  he  should  do  this,  himself,  had  not 
occurred  to  me  before,  but  looking  at  it  now 
I  could  see  no  objection  equal  to  the  risk  of 
remaining  in  enforced  idleness  with  this  con¬ 
suming  anxiety  upon  him.  He  saw,  for 
nothing  escaped  him,  that  I  acquiesced  in 
this,  too,  and  he  added  hurriedly,  “  Now  you 
shall  know  why  I  sent  for  you  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  Looking  fixedly  in  my  face  and  grip 
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ing  each  arm  of  his  chair  as  if  nerving 
himself  for  a  desperate  effort,  he  said  em¬ 
phatically,  “  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.” 

“7?”  and  I  rose  to  my  feet.  This  was 
pressing  his  claim,  real  or  imaginary,  with 
a  vengeance. 

“Yes,  you,” — with  a  forward  gesture  of 
his  hand,  as  if  he  would  put  me  into  my 
seat  again.  “  Wait — listen  till  I  am  through. 
You  have  worked  incessantly  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years,  giving  yourself  no  time  for  rest 
or  recreation.  A  bow  that  is  always  bent 
will  soon  break.  You  are  not  as  well  as  you 
were  a  year  ago.  There  are  days  when  your 
work  drags  heavily.  Give  it  up  for  a  year. 
Turn  your  patients  over  to  Dr.  Hope.  He 
needs  them  and  will  do  well  by  them.  You 
shall  lose  nothing.  I  will  pay  you  and  bear 
your  expenses.  You  will  have  opportunities 
for  study  and  observation,  and  will  return  a 
younger  and  healthier  man.  And,”  speak¬ 
ing  slowly  and  positively,  “go  I  must !  Go, 
I  cannot  without  you.  There !  do  not  say  a 
word,”  seeing  me  about  to  speak.  “Go 
home ;  think  it  over.  Two  weeks  from  to¬ 
day  we  must  be  off.” 

He  rose  and  abruptly  lejt  the  room.  It 
was  the  most  discourteous  thing  I  ever  knew 
him  to  do.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  go  home 
and  think  it  over,  as  he  enjoined. 

He  had  presented  his  case  with  consum¬ 
mate  tact.  Joel  Dyer  should  have  been  a 
lawyer.  It  was  true  that  I  had  not  been  as 
well  since  the  epidemic  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  sometimes  of  late  I  wished 
that  I  could  never  see  another  patient  or 
hear  another  complaint.  Ho  one  but  a  phy¬ 
sician  can  understand  the  weariness  result¬ 
ing  from  the  incessant  and  harrassing 
demands  upon  his  attention,  and,  if  he  be  at 
all  susceptible — and  he  has  no  call  to  be  a 
physician  otherwise — upon  his  sympathies 
in  dealing  with  all  shapes  and  phases  of 
human  suffering'.  I  have  felt  some  days 
that  I  was  a  walking  hospital ;  that  I  was 
made  up  of  wards,  and  carried  within  me  all 
the  diseases  and  anxieties  of  my  people.  If 
life  hung  in  the  balance  I  was  indescribably 
solicitous.  If  the  sickness  resulted  in  recov¬ 
ery  my  joy  equaled  theirs,  or  if  in  death,  I 
went  down  to  the  grave  with  them  and  felt 
the  gloom  and  chill  as  if  I  was  also  enter¬ 


ing.  All  this  a  physician  must  bear,  and 
cany  to  his  next  patient  a  hopeful  face  and 
encouraging  words,  even  if  he  fears  the 
worst. 

That  I  could  shake  this  off,  and  run  quite 
away,  had  not  occurred  to  me.  The  very 
suddenness  of  the  proposal  gave  it  a  certain 
charm.  It  was  like  opening  a  door  from  a 
stifling  room  to  the  fresh  air  and  clear  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  broad  field.  Then,  too,  Joel 
Dyer  had  a  claim  upon  me  as  my  patient, — 
a  claim  that  I  had  tacitly  allowed  to  grow 
to  preposterous  proportions,  but  still  a  claim 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  ignore. 

I  thought  the  matter  well  over,  consulting 
no  one,  and  decided  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  one  or  two  propositions  I  would  go. 

Seven  o’clock  found  Mr.  Dyer  eagerly 
waiting.  His  face  brightened  as  he  looked 
in  mine. 

“  You  will  go?  ” 

“  Upon  conditions.” 

“  Name  them.” 

“  Let  me  ask  a  question.  Is  your  daugh¬ 
ter  to  accompany  you?  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly.  I  could  not  go  without 
Agnes.” 

“  Then  she  must  know  why  we  go,  and 
the  circumstances.  I  will  be  no  party  to  any 
concealment  from  her.” 

He  looked  distressed.  “  Tell — Agnes — all 
■ — that  ?  ”  said  he  slowly,  falling  into  one  of 
his  fits  of  abstraction.  When  he  emerged 
he  said  with  an  air  of  remonstrance:  “You 
do  not  know  Agnes.  She  has  peculiar  no¬ 
tions.  She  will  not  see  this  thing  as  you 
and  I  do.  She  will  think  I  have  done  some 
dreadful  thing,  and  make  a  great  time  over 
a  trivial  affair.” 

“  I  think  not.  She  is  too  sensible  to  make 
a  great  time  over  anything.  At  all  events, 
unless  she  can  be  told  I  shall  not  go.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  he  after  a  pause  and 
with  a  laborious  sigh,  as  if  he  were  relin¬ 
quishing  his  whole  estate,  “you  must  tell 
her.  I  never  can.” 

“I  have  your  permission?” 

“Yes;  only  make  her  understand  that  it 
is  nothing  worth  talking  or  thinking  about.” 

“  All  right.  One  thing  more  :  I  shall  bear 
my  own  expenses,  and  shall  take  Maud  if 
your  daughter  consents.” 
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“  She  will  be  delighted ;  the  girls  are  fond 
of  each  other.  It  will  take  up  Agnes’s 
attention  and  keep  her  from” — he  finished 
the  sentence  to  himself.  Turning  to  me  he 
said  briskly:  “You  must  tell  Agnes  about 


the  journey,  and  have  her  hurry  up  her  prep¬ 
arations,  if  she  has  any  to  make.” 

“  She  knows  you  have  this  journey  in  con¬ 
templation  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  have  spoken  only  to  y.ou.” 
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in. 

NOTftE  DAME  AND  COLOGNE. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is 
one  of  the  noblest  churches  of  any  country. 
Like  most  continental  churches  it  suffers  from 
the  disadvantage  of  its  situation,  hemmed 
in  so  closely  by  the  city  streets  that  nowhere 
except  directly  in  front  is  there  even  a  tolera¬ 
bly  fair  view  of  it  to  be  had.  Could  it  but 
stand  as  does  many  an  inferior  cathedral  in 
England,  how  much  more  would  its  beauty 
be  appreciated  by  the  general  eye !  For  the 
ordinary  traveler,  I  think,  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  claims  to  his  notice  which  this  fine 
church  possesses.  For  one  person  whom 
you  will  hear  mention  it  with  admiration  a 
dozen  will  be  found  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
Milan  Cathedral.  It  is  not  strange,  per¬ 
haps,  for  jt  is  never  the  best  work  of  any 
sort  that  commands  the  respect  of  the  greatest 
number ;  yet  how  infinitely  more  worthy  of 
admiration  is  Notre  Dame  than  the  showy 
attractions  of  Milan.  The  best  thing  about 
the  latter  church  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
large  interior,  although  there  is  poor  work 
and  false  work  in  it,  as  for  example  the  roof 
painted  in  imitation  of  fan  tracery.  The 
exterior  of  the  roof  is  a  marvel,  and  no  one 
but  admires  the  elaborate  ornament  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  and  innumerable 
statues  ;  but  true  taste  objects  to  this  plac¬ 
ing  of  delicate  detail  where  it  does  not 
properly  belong,  out  of  sight  where  the  be¬ 
holder  is  naturally  supposed  to  stand,  on  the 
pavement  below.  If  some  of  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  there  had  been  given  instead  to  the 
adornment  of  the  facade  it  would  not  be  so 
poor  and  ineffective  as  it  now  is. 

The  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  was  laid 
by  Pope  Alexander  HI.  in  1163,  and  the 


choir  and  apse,  built  by  Bishop  Maurice  de 
Sully,  were  completed  by  1185 ;  the  choir 
with  its  massive  round  pillars  and  pointed 
arches  is  a  fine  example  of  transitional  work. 
The  west  front  was  not  finished  much  be¬ 
fore  1235.  This  facade,  plainer  than  those 
of  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  has  a 
solemn  impressiveness  greater  than  that  of 
any  I  know.  It  has  the  three  deeply-recess¬ 
ed  doorways  usual  in  this  style,  encrusted 
with  rich  sculpture,  and  expanding  outward 
so  as  to  meet  each  other  and  stretch  across 
the  entire  front ;  they  have  not  however  the 
sharp,  ornamental  gables  over  them  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  Rheims,  Cologne  and  other 
places.  The  usual  row  of  statues  is  sur¬ 
mounted  here  by  an  open  balustrade  of 
lancet-shaped  arches.  Then  comes  the  great 
rose  window,  balanced  by  large  double-light¬ 
ed  windows  on  either  side,  and  above  these 
again  is  a  lovely  open  gallery  of  high,  folia¬ 
ted  arches  connecting  the  towers  and  run¬ 
ning  along  their  bases.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  two  spires  are  wanting 
which  were  designed  in  the  original  plan  ;  in 
the  sketch  given  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  his 
Dictionnaire  d' Architecture  it  may  be  seen 
how  fitly  they  would  complete  the  noble 
structure. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  by  mere  description 
an  idea  of  the  varied  beauty  in  the  gabled 
and  canopied  buttresses  of  the  nave,  and 
the  great  flying  buttresses  of  the  choir  and 
apse,  adorned  alternately  with  pinnacles,  or 
edges  truncated  and  paneled.  An  open 
quatrefoil  battlement  surmounts  the  high 
apse  and  the  circle  of  apsidal  chapels  below. 
The  windows  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  also 
enriched  externally  with  detached  gables, 
foliated  and  crocketed. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  equally 
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impressive  with  the  facade.  The  series  of 
chapels  in  a  continental  church,  with  their 
tawdy  decorations  and  pictures  mostly  worth¬ 
less,  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  sacred 
building.  In  Notre  Dame  a  fortunate  good 
taste  has  prevented  this,  and  the  chapels 
with  their  beautiful  windows  and  rich  wall¬ 
coloring  do  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
grave  repose  which  this  interior  produces. 
As  wandering  slowly  on  you  reach  the  tran¬ 
septs,  you  are  moved  to  sit  quietly  down 
under  the  solemn  splendors  of  the  deeply- 
glowing  roses  and  contemplate  the  whole 
in  the  silence  of  true  enjoyment. 

So  sitting  and  gazing,  it  is  more  than  ever 
impossible  to  agree  with  the  dictum  of  an 
old-established  English  authority  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.  “  The  Gothic  of  England  is  more 
pure,  perfect,  better-proportioned  and  more 
consistent  than  that  of  any  other  country,” 
he  says ;  an  assertion  hard  to  be  borne  out, 
one  would  think,  and  which  indeed  the 
author  does  not  support  in  any  way.  The 
Gothic  buildings  of  England  surely  contain 
as  much  mixture  of  the  work  of  different 
periods  as  do  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
and  the  best  specimens  of  the  best  period  in 
England  certainly  do  not  sm-pass  the  best 
specimens  of  continental  Gothic;  so  that 
the  epithets  pure  and  perfect  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  any  greater  right  to  English  build¬ 
ings.  “Consistent”  is  rather  a  meaning¬ 
less  word  unless  it  be  used  as  a  synonymous 
repetition  of  the  word  pure;  while  to 
call  English  buildings  better  proportioned 
seems  to  argue  a  mysterious  blindness. 
The  fact  rather  appears  to  be  that  En¬ 
glish  churches  often  grew,  as  many  other 
English  things  have  done,  quite  inconsis¬ 
tently  with  the  original  design,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  changing  needs  and  desires;  and  a 
chapel  (like  Becket’s  crown  at  Canterbury) 
was  added  to  a  building  already  sufficiently 
long  for  good  proportion.  While  as  to 
beauty — of  which  to  be  sure  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  in  the  quotation  above — how  often  do 
you  see  in  England  those  rich  porches, 
glorious  rose  windows,  and  airy  pierced 
flying  buttresses  which  charm  you  in  France 
and  Germany?  Perhaps  a  little  leaven  of 
national  jealousy  has  worked  to  raise  the 
estimate  of  the  home  product.  Certainly 


the  decline  from  the  pure  perfection  of 
Gothic  is  as  apparent  in  the  English  Perpen¬ 
dicular  as  in  the  French  Flamboyant.  Are 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick  or 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  at  Westminster 
any  more  admirable  than  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice  or  St.  Maclon  at  Rouen?  The  degener¬ 
acy  is  there  in  each,  though  in  each  charac¬ 
teristically  different;  the  one  passes  from 
the  grace  of  freedom  into  the  extravagance 
of  unregulated  fancy,  yet  in  this  contrives 
to  attract  us  with  a  certain  quickly-cloying 
charm ;  the  other  straightens  into  stiffness, 
and  preserves  in  the  place  of  true  dignity 
the  rigid  stateliness  of  pride. 

But  writing  of  Gothic  churches,  there 
comes  before  the  mind’s  eye  the  image  of  one 
great  cathedral  which  dwarfs  all  others  as  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  does  a  quartette  of 
Mozart.  I  remember  how  all  I  had  hitherto 
seen  seemed  to  sink  into  insignificance  when 
I  came  to  stand  under  the  cliff-like  front  of 
Cologne.  To  look  up  at  that  majestic  face 
of  stone  was  to  be  overpowered  as  one  only 
is  by  things  greatest  of  their  kind.  What 
this  front  will  be  when  the  spires  have 
reached  to  their  full  height  it  is  almost  too 
much  to  imagine;  the  towers  now  rise  to 
within  four  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  spire,  and  when  finished  by  their 
spires  the  total  height  will  be  532  feet,  or  84 
feet  more  than  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  It  is  as  impossible  to  realize  the 
grandeur  of  this  front  by  any  words  of  an¬ 
other  as  to  conceive  in  the  same  way  of  a 
great  mountain.  And  to  attempt  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  different  features  of 
construction  and  ornament  by  an  enumera^- 
tion  of  them  would  be  useless,  for  on  so  vast 
an  extent  of  surface  the  details  must  be  so 
numerous  that  an  account  of  them  would 
only  bewilder.  Yet  in  looking  at  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  there  is  not  the  slightest  confusion 
for  the  eye,  such  unity  and  simplicity  of  de¬ 
sign  is  there,  such  largeness  and  harmony  of 
detail.  The  same  simple  forms  of  geomet¬ 
rical  tracery  are  used  throughout,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  skilfully  monotony  is 
avoided  by  slight  variations  in  the  combinar 
tions  of  trefoil  and  quatrefoil.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  ornament,  which  the  eye  so 
easily  takes  in,  prevents  the  confusion  which 
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would  otherwise  come  from  its  great  abund¬ 
ance,  for  no  spot  of  surface  is  left  unorna¬ 
mented.  There  are  double  rows  of  flying 
buttresses,  slightly  crocheted  on  the  edge,  and 
pierced  with  quatrefoils ;  these,  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  open  battlements  and  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  which  finish  the  tops  of  the  bub 
tresses,  give  an  incomparable  effect  of  light¬ 
ness  and  richness  to  the  whole  magnificent 
mass. 

The  original  architect  of  this  masterpiece 
of  Gothic  is  unknown.  It  was  begun  by 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hochstetten  about 
1248,  but  the  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the 
means  at  command,  and  the  choir  was  not 
consecrated  until  after  1320.  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  married  a  neice  of  Archbishop  Conrad. 
His  chaplain,  Walter  de  Merton,  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  Cologne  and  saw  the  building 
in  progress  there,  and  this  doubtless  had  an 
influence  on  the  style  of  the  chapel  (Merton 
College  Chapel)  which  he  was  then  building 
at  Oxford.  From  1509  until  1830  work  was 
suspended  on  the  cathedral.  In  1850  the 
west  front  was  completed,  and  in  1863  the 
whole  interior  was  thrown  open.  And  how 
wonderful  this  interior  is!  There  is  no 
Gothic  cathedral  that  equals  it  in  the  whole 
scale  of  its  proportions.  But  mere  size  is 
not  the  most  impressive  thing  in  architect¬ 
ure.  Immensity  of  enclosed  space  may  stir 
our  wonder  but  will  not  move  us  to  delight, 
for  beauty  alone  does  that ;  but  it  is  when 
beauty  and  grandeur  go  together  equally 
that  delight  and  admiration  mingle  and 
thrill  us  with  a  deep  emotion.  Certainly 
Cologne  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Gothic ;  not  even  at  Strasbourg  is  there  such 
mighty  breadth  and  lofty  height  joined  with 
features  of  decoration  so  purely  beautiful. 
The  ornament  is  never  so  profuse  or  com¬ 
plex  as  to  distract  or  trouble  the  single  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  whole.  The  interior  has 
a  nave  and  four  aisles,  divided  by  pillars 
formed  of  clustered  shafts ;  four  large  shafts 
are  set  around  with  four,  or  eight,  or  sixteen 
smaller  ones.  Each  pillar  of  the  nave  is 
decorated  with  a  single  colossal  statue,  set 
against  it  half  way  up  its  height.  Above 
these  the  vaulting  shafts  spring  towards  the 
roof.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  wide, 


and  high  as  the  nave  arches ;  those  of  the 
clerestory  are  also  very  large,  and  the  trifo- 
rium  is  double,  showing  the  tracery  of  the 
window  lights  through  the  outer  row  of 
arches.  There  is  some  especially  beautiful 
dark  old  stained  glass  in  the  choir  and 
apse ;  though  I  think  there  are  no  windows 
in  Cologne  quite  so  beautiful  as  some  of 
those  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels. 
They  are  in  the  choir,  and  those  on  one  side 
are  mixed,  of  tints  that  shade  from  light 
gold  through  orange  and  dark  burning  crim¬ 
son  to  brown ;  while  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  choir  are  representations  of  scenes 
with  figures  and  architecture  standing  out 
against  a  peculiarly  clear,  light  blue  sky. 
It  is  this  church  which  contains  a  most  re¬ 
markable  specimen  of  the  rich  Flemish 
carving, — the  wooden  pulpit  supported  by 
large  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  a 
great  angel  with  a  sword  is  driving  from 
Paradise.  The  tree  of  life  rises  at  the  back 
of  the  pulpit,  the  branches  spreading  high 
and  the  serpent  writhing  up  it.  There  is  a 
sort  of  wall  three  or  four  feet  high  surround¬ 
ing  the  platform  on  which  the  pulpit  stands, 
magnificently  carved  with  fruit  and  foliage, 
while  at  the  corners  are  perched  squirrels, 
cocks,  and  birds  of  paradise  with  drooping 
tails. 

The  visitor  to  Cologne  has  the  satisfaction 
denied  him  in  so  many  continental  cities,  of 
a  reasonably  large  area  of  open  space  in 
which  to  stand  and  study  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral.  If  he  be  one  of  those  to  whom  a 
fine  cathedral  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
largely  impressive  works  of  art,  he  sighs  re¬ 
gretfully  at  leaving  a  spot  to  which  he  feels 
he  may  never  return ;  and  providing  against 
such  a  possibility,  lingers,  striving  to  fix  in 
mind  an  image  to  be  kept  henceforward 
among  his  memory’s  richest  stores. 

The  one  cathedral  I  know  of  which  equals 
the  beauty  of  Cologne  is  Rheims.  If  the 
values  of  various  sorts  of  beauty  were  to  be 
exactly  estimated,  the  sculptures  of  Rheims 
might  be  preferred  to  the  curves  of  the 
■  Cologne  traceries.  But  what  is  suitable  to 
the  one  would  hardly  have  been  so  to  the 
other;  it  seems  at  least  to  the  amateur  that 
it  would  have  been  too  prodigious  a  labor  to 
cover  with  sculpture  the  vast  surfaces  of 
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the  German  cathedral.  Rheims  is  a  large 
church,  however,  though  it  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  majestic  size  of  Cologne.  The 
component  parts  of  the  wonderful  facade 
are  easily  catalogued, — three  deep  doorways, 
a  great  rose,  lancet  windows  at  either  side, 
and  a  long  procession  of  statues  over  all; 
these  are  the  main  features,  and  such  decor¬ 
ation  may  seem  simple  enough,  but  this 
front  is  in  reality  one  of  the  richest  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  deeply-hollowed  porches  hold 
great  window  circles  in  their  heads,  and  their 
cavernous  sides  and  gabled  pediments  are 
encrusted  writh  thick  sculptures ;  statues  un¬ 
der  high-pinnacled  canopies  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  story,  and 
the  row  of  enormous  statues  above  shelter 
themselves  under  crocketed  gables.  With 
so  much  to  challenge  the  attention,  there  is 
none  of  that  elaboration  of  smaller  details 
which  confuses  the  eye  in  gazing  on  the  worn 
front  of  Rouen,  whose  old  age  is  rather  pa¬ 
thetic  than  venerable.  The  Rheims  facade 
diminishes  in  breadth  towards  the  top  with 
what  seems  to  me  very  subtly  fine  grada¬ 
tions  ;  not  so  much  or  so  rapidly  as  to  weaken 
the  mass,  but  gaining  in  lightness  by  the 
truncation  of  the  angular  corners,  and  by 
departure  from  that  perfectly  straight  line 
which  gives  something  of  severity  to  the 
simplicity  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  With 
this  wonderful  front,  its  light  towers  and 
springing  buttresses,  anything  more  purely 
beautiful  than  Rheims  is  scarcely  imagin¬ 
able.  Architecture  is  frozen  music,  Madame 
de  Stael  thought ;  if  so  we  may  liken  Rheims 
to  some  one  of  Schubert’s  intensely  rich, 
sweet  strains. 

IV. 

CHURCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

In  passing  from  the  north  of  Europe  to 
the  south,  the  difference  between  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Salisbury  or  Strasbourg  and  that 
of  Florence  or  Venice  is  as  striking  to  the 
traveler  as  the  difference  in  the  air  he 
breathes  and  the  sky  that  overhangs  his 
head.  Ruskin,  speaking  of  the  Florentine 
Campanile,  contrasts  it  with  the  Northern 
Gothic  of  Salisbury.  “The  contrast  is  in¬ 
deed  strange,  if  it  could  be  quickly  felt, 
between  the  rising  of  those  gray  walls  out 


of  their  quiet  swarded  space,  like  dark  and 
barren  rocks  out  of  a  green  lake,  with  their 
rude,  mouldering,  rough-grained  shafts,  and 
triple  lights,  without  tracery  or  other  orna¬ 
ment  than  the  martin’s  nests  in  the  height 
of  them,  and  that  bright,  smooth,  sunny 
surface  of  glowing  jasper,  those  spiral  shafts 
and  fairy  traceries,  so  white,  so  faint,  so 
crystalline,  that  their  slight  shapes  are 
hardly  traced  in  darkness  on  the  pallor  of 
the  Eastern  sky,  that  serene  height  of 
mountain  alabaster,  colored  like  a  morn¬ 
ing  cloud,  and  chased  like  a  sea-shell.” 
Making  some  deduction  from  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  language, — for  certainly  the  red 
and  green  marbles  of  the  Campanile  do  not 
literally  blush  with  the  ethereal  delicacy  of 
a  morning  cloud, — this  passage  describes  the 
beauty  which  so  satisfies  us  in  the  one  build¬ 
ing  and  which  we  feel  to  be  so  wanting  in 
the  other.  And  this  description  of  the 
Campanile  may  be  applied  to  the  Duomo  or 
Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  This, 
too,  has  the  same  exquisite  mosaic  work  of 
colored  marbles  set  in  the  loveliest  patterns 
around  the  doors  and  windows  and  in  the 
spirals  of  their  slender  columns.  What 
shining  shapes  of  beauty  must  these  build¬ 
ings  have  been  in  then-  first  freshness,  before 
the  white  of  their  marbles  had  become  yel¬ 
lowed  with  time’s  stain !  I  remember  the 
sense  of  disappointment  I  felt  on  first  see¬ 
ing  the  Campanile,  the  morning  after  my 
arrival  in  Florence.  I  knew  too  little  of 
Italian  architecture,  and  had  taken  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  description  too  much  au  pied  de  la 
lettre  not  to  find  the  reality  fall  short  of 
my  extravagant  imagination.  But  I  soon 
learned  to  think  the  day  incomplete  in  which 
I  had  not  had  at  least  a  passing  look  at  it. 
In  its  own  style  it  has  a  calm  perfection  of 
beauty  that  fills  the  mind  with  a  pleasure 
full  of  repose. 

The  interior  of  the  Duomo,  though  dark 
and  somewhat  bare  in  appearance,  is  im¬ 
pressive  from  its  grand  proportions.  The 
church  is  555  feet  in  length,  340  across  the 
transepts,  and  the  dome,  exceeding  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Pantheon,  is  with  the  lan¬ 
tern  354  feet  in  height.  When  finished 
with  the  new  facade,  the  foundation  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Victor  Emanuel  in 
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1860,  it  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  grand 
examples  of  Italian  architecture.  We  may 
gain  an  idea  of  what  this  facade  will  be, 
from  those  elaborate  fronts  at  Siena  and 
Orvieto,  specimens  of  the  same  marvelously 
rich  style  of  ornamentation. 

There  is  perhaps  more  variety  of  archi¬ 
tectural  style  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Roman  Renaissance  churches 
are,  for  the  most  part,  painfully  ugly  in  ex¬ 
terior,  although  some,  such  as  St.  John 
Lateran  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  gain  a 
certain  dignity  from  size  and  favorable  sit¬ 
uation;  and  some  have  an  undeniable  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  interior.  Of  course  there  is 
much  interest  other  than  architectural  at¬ 
tached  to  many  of  these  Roman  edifices; 
there  is  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo’s  or  a 
picture  of  Raphael’s  to  be  found  here,  some 
curious  old  mosaic  there;  in  this  one  the 
remains  of  more  ancient  buildings  are  to  be 
seen  beneath  the  present  structure,  while  an¬ 
other  is  erected  over  the  supposed  spot  where 
some  Scriptural  event  has  taken  place. 

The  Pisan  group  of  buildings  has  a  char¬ 
acter  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
the  curious  leaning  Campanile,  the  Duomo, 
so  faded  in  outer  aspect,  so  beautiful  with 
marbles  freshly  white  and  black  within,  the 
lovely  arches  of  the  cloistered  Campo  Santo, 
and  the  Baptistery  with  its  echo  so  wonder¬ 
fully  solemn-sweet,  make  Pisa  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  places  to  spend  a  day,  or 
better  still  a  week  in.  Different  in  style 
from  any  of  these  are  the  Veronese  churches, 
built  of  brick,  and  spare  of  ornament,  but 
far  preferable  in  their  quiet  simplicity  to 
the  ingeniously  tasteless  fronts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  churches,  and  often,  as  especially  at 
San  Zeno,  admirable  for  noble  proportion. 

To  one  whose  idea  of  a  religious  edifice 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  English  Gothic  or  that  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  these  southern  continental 
buildings  seem  at  first  strangely  un-church- 
like.  None  is  more  foreign  to  an  English¬ 
man’s  or  an  American’s  notion  of  a  church 
than  San  Marco  at  Venice.  Even  after 
seeing  it  many  times,  one  is  still  apt  in  look¬ 
ing  across  the  wide  piazza,  past  the  tall 
campanile  and  the  flying  doves  to  the  colored 
facade,  the  wave-like  arches  and  airy  domes 


of  the  cathedral,  to  forget  its  sacred  use  and 
feel  it  to  be  only  the  most  fantastic  Arabian 
Nights  wonder  of  the  enchanted  city.  San 
Marco  is  said  to  be  modeled  after  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  Byzantine  style  in 
western  Europe.  Though  of  later  date  than 
the  plain  old  mother  church  that  stands  in 
silent  loneliness  on  the  island  of  Torcello, 
seven  or  eight  miles  out  in  the  lagune,  San 
Marco  is  the  work  of  an  early  time  ;  it  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  older  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Theodore  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  the  facade  receiving  some 
additions  in  the  fourteenth.  The  present 
church,  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Venice,  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Mark, 
brought  from  the  East,  beneath  its  high 
altar.  Built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
the  domes  over  the  eastern  and  western  arms 
rise  above  those  of  the  other  extremities; 
there  are  five  round-arched  porches  recessed 
and  set  round  with  clusters  of  pillars  of  jas¬ 
per,  porphyry,  serpentine  and  other  deep- 
colored  stones,  and  having  the  semi-circles 
of  their  arches  filled  with  briglit-hued  mosa¬ 
ics  on  a  golden  ground.  The  five  arches  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  facade,  round  like 
those  below,  have  that  ogee  curve  in  the 
outer  line  which  is  common  to  the  arches  of 
all  the  Gothic  buildings  of  Venice  and  gives 
them  their  Eastern  air.  Between  them  are 
pinnacles  over  canopies  filled  with  statues ; 
statues  are  set  on  the  point  of  each  ogee, 
and  every  arch  is  edged  with  a  wave-like 
crest  of  sculpture.  The  southern  end  of 
the  cathedral  has  lately  been  renovated  and 
gleams,  as  the  whole  edifice  once  did,  with 
the  pure  whiteness  of  marble,  cut  into  open¬ 
work  patterns  delicately  lovely  as  those  of  a 
Chinese  fan,  and  the  vari-colored  tints  of 
inlaid  stone.  Over  the  principal  portal  are 
ranged  the  four  horses  of  gilded  bronze 
taken  by  Constantine,  it  is  supposed,  from 
a  triumphal  arch  of  Nero’s  time,  and  carried 
to  Constantinople,  whence  the  Doge  Dan- 
dolo  in  1204  brought  them  to  Venice ;  and 
high  above  these  again  shines  the  golden 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  upon  its  blue,  star-covered 
shield.  It  is  even  more  true  of  San  Marco 
than  of  other  buildings  that  but  a  very  fee¬ 
ble  and  inadequate  notion  of  it  is  gained 
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from  the  enumeration  of  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  ornament ;  even  Ruskin’s  glowing 
description  (Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  III.) 
leaves  a  brilliant  but  somewhat  bewildering 
impression  on  our  fancy.  The  cathedral 
itself  needs  to  be  seen  as  it  stands,  filling  the 
view  at  that  eastern  end  of  the  great  square, 
the  gayest  of  all  the  sunny  Italian  piazzas, 
where,  however  new  in  our  ideas  of  a  church 
building  it  may  be,  it  is  so  entirely  congru¬ 
ous  with  its  surroundings.  For  I  think  no 
one  finds  anything  jarring  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  each  other  of  those  Renaissance, 
Byzantine,  and  Gothic  edifices  which  enclose 
the  larger  piazza  and  the  piazzetla ;  although 
certainly  the  inferiority  of  the  former  style 
is  nowhere  more  apparent.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  could  be  no  finer  and  more 
stately  Renaissance  buildings  than  some  of 
those  great  palaces,  such  as  the  Palazzo  Pe- 
saro,  for  instance,  which  line  the  grand 
canal ;  yet  my  preference  for  the  Gothic  was 
never  stronger  than  when  I  saw  them  there 
contrasted  side  by  side.  It  struck  me  as 
hard  for  Scamozzi  to  have  been  obliged  to 
put  his  work  opposite  to  the  broad,  tranquil 
front  and  beautiful  arcades  of  the  Ducal 
Palace.  So  serene  a  state  of  mind,  however, 
has  the  visitor  in  Venice,  so  full  and  satis¬ 
fying  is  his  enjoyment  of  the  place,  that 
though  he  may  compare  he  will  not  be 
inclined  strongly  to  disparage  anything  he 
sees. 

But  to  return  and  enter  the  cathedral. 
Going  in  through  one  of  the  outer  portals, 
one  finds  a  long  vestibule  running  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  cathedral  front,  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  which  is  covered  with  ancient  mosa¬ 
ics  representative  of  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  subjects.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
of  this  entrance  hall  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  some 
of  them  are  very  beautiful.  The  only  mon¬ 
ument  here  is  the  tomb  of  Manin,  president 
of  the  republic  in  1848. 

Stepping  over  the  red  slabs  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  which  commemorate  the  reconciliation 
that  here  took  place  between  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  and  Alexander  III.,  one  mounts 
a  few  steps  and  enters  the  dim  interior.  The 
general  effect  is  solemn,  though  so  much  of 
gilding  and  color  is  lavished  everywhere. 


Massive  square  pillars  support  the  round 
arches  that  divide  the  nave  and  aisles.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  cross,  raised  several  feet 
above  the  nave  pavement  and  containing 
the  high  altar,  is  separated  choir-wise  by  a 
marble  screen,  surmounted  by  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  In  front 
of  this  screen,  at  right  and  left,  are  pulpits 
of  the  same  red  marble.  The  color  of  the 
marble  used  throughout  is  rich  but  dark, 
and  the  gilding  of  the  walls  over  the  arches 
and  in  the  domes  has  of  course  grown  dim 
with  time.  The  whole  effect  has,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  a  kind  of  subdued  gorgeous¬ 
ness.  The  tesselated  pavement,  so  cracked 
and  discolored,  is  still  beautiful,  and,  as  I 
was  glad  to  see  on  my  last  visit  there,  is  be¬ 
ing  carefully  restored,  and  the  gold  of  the 
domes,  though  it  does  not  flash  back  the 
sunlight  as  brightly  now  as  of  old,  is  yet  an 
effective  background  for  the  reds,  blues  and 
greens  of  the  mosaics  inlaid  upon  it. 

It  needs  the  strong  light  of  noon  or  early 
afternoon  to  enable  one  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  the  Scripture  stories  written  up 
there  high  overhead.  Staring  up  with  con¬ 
siderable  straining  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  one  sees  everywhere,  on  walls  and 
domes,  the  representations  of  Scripture 
character  and  incident  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  with  scenes  from  St. 
John’s  Apocalyptic  vision,  and  with  ascrip¬ 
tions  of  praise  to  the  Highest.  On  the  first 
arch  one  .discerns  the  Almighty  standing  on 
the  clouds  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candle¬ 
sticks,  a  sword  by  his  side,  the  sharp  sword 
of  judgment,  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  left ; 
below  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  lower  still  St.  Michael  and  the 
Dragon ;  at  right  of  these  are  the  angels  of 
the  seven  churches,  and  opposite  the  Lamb, 
surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  four  evan¬ 
gelists,  the  eagle,  lion,  bull  and  cherub,  and 
by  other  saints.  Very  quaint  and  curious 
are  other  figures  representing  the  imagery  of 
the  Revelation, — the  dragon  pulling  the 
third  part  of  heaven  down  with  his  tail, 
etc.  In  the  dome  over  the  main  aisle  is 
pictured  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  dove  in 
the  center  encircled  with  men  labeled  as 
Parthians,  Medes,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia, 
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and  so  on.  Above  and  around  them  one 
reads,  “  Hosanna  in  Excelsis  ;  ”  “  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  ” 
“  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory,  0 
Lord  of  Sabaoth.” 


As  one  leaves  the  dim,  rich,  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  one’s  feeling  is  that  strange  and  mosque¬ 
like  in  appearance  as  the  exterior  may  be, 
the  impression  it  gives  within  is  that  of  a 
most  Christian  church.  H.  Everett. 


OUR  TO-MORROWS. 


The  sky  had  been  sunless  and  dun  all  day  ; 

And  dreamy  and  soft  fell  the  faltering  snow  ; 

And  the  startled  swallows  had  fluttered  away 
To  the  roses  and  summers  that  love  them  so ; 

And  the  story  of  Greece  and  her  glorious  dead 
In  the  sweet  long  dreaming  was  all  unheard ; 

And  the  grammar  was  tame,  and  I  learned,  instead. 
The  wonderful  speech  of  a  passing  bird. 

Till  the  darkness  fell  on  an  empty  day, 

And  the  winter  sun  grew  cold  and  dim  ; 

And  the  chattering  sparrows  would  not  stay 
A  moment  longer  to  court  my  whim. 

I  remember  the  flush  of  gradual  shame 
At  the  vacant  places  beside  my  chair ; 

And  just  how  the  wasted  moments  came, 

Like  mocking  spirits,  to  haunt  me  there. 

But  down  the  length  of  the  homely  room 
I  caught  the  fall  of  a  patient  tread ; 

And  where,  oh  childhood,  were  tears  and  gloom, 

As  a  loved  hand  lifted  a  drooping  head? 

While  even  to  childhood’s  untutored  ear 
There  throbbed  a  hint  of  remembered  pain 
Through  the  comforting  words,  “Never  mind  it,  dear! 
To-morrow  we’ll  both  begin  over  again.” 

I  have  learned  “to  be  ”  and  “to  suffer”  since  then, 
And  I  know  the  tale  of  the  Golden  Age  ; 

And  without  the  swallows  have  learned  again 
The  weary  lessons  of  life’s  hard  page. 

But  oh,  when  the  day  and  the  darkness  meet 
I  hear,  like  the  echo  of  some  refrain, 

Like  the  chant  of  a  promise,  low  and  sweet, 

“  To-morrow,  my  child,  begin  over  again.” 

Oh !  blessed  pardon  of  empty  days ! 

Oh !  sign  of  a  harvest  still  to  reap ! 

Who  talks  of  an  end  to  our  wearisome  ways  ? 

Who  sighs  for  the  coming  of  careless  sleep  ? 
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Beyond  the  borders  of  our  despair 
God’s  fair  Forever  is  just  in  sight; 

And,  all  unsullied  by  earthly  wear, 

He  keeps  His  To-morrows  new  and  white. 

Fannie  R.  Robinson. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 

Everybody  in  America  knows  the  stoiy 
of  “  The  Man  Without  a  Country,”  and 
remembers  how  its  author  was  beset  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  real  name  and  origin  of 
the  hero,  Philip  Nolan,  who  was  born  and 
lived  in  the  imagination  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale  alone. 

The  experience  is  not  peculiar.  If  in  lit¬ 
erature  any  author  is  so  venturesome  as  to 
make  use  of  a  fact,  its  probability  is  at  once 
questioned.  If  he  give  the  rein  to  imagin¬ 
ation  he  is  called  upon  for  names  and  dates. 

No  one  could  help  observing  this  in  the 
Centennial  year,  for  among  the  few  for¬ 
eigners  who  visited  Philadelphia,  at  least 
one  half  traveled  to  Frederick  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  Barbara  Fritchie,  and 
during  that  summer  the  Northern  papers 
teemed  with  the  scenes  and  localities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  purely  ideal  story  of  Evan¬ 
geline.  Standing  in  the  little  cottage  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Quaker  almshouse  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  was  pulled  down  that  very 
summer,  I  saw  a  lady  take  an  old  engraving 
from  the  shivering  wall  and  murmur,  “  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  Evangeline  ever  saw 
this !  ” 

The  author  of  the  ideal  may  well  be  moved 
hJ  any  such  tribute  to  his  power;  but  the 
man  who  idealizes  the  historic  must  needs 
be  vexed  by  the  treatment  the  world  bestows 
upon  his  effort. 

For  myself,  I  offer  no  thanks  to  him  who 
attempts  to  turn  William  Tell  into  a  solar 
myth.  He  is  mine  and  I  will  not  give  him 
up.  So  is  the  blind  Homer  of  tradition 
whether  he  were  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  or 
merely  a  wandering  harper  who  collected 
and  chanted  the  epics  of  the  past. 

Moved  by  such  feelings  in  November, 
1875,  I  published  in  the  New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent  a  vindication  of  the  truth  of  Whit- 
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tier’s  story,  drawn  from  antecedent  proba¬ 
bility,  quoting  in  my  own  support  a  Journal 
printed  by  Dr.  Steiner  before  the  publication 
of  Whittier’s  ballad.  I  had  heard  soldiers 
of  both  armies  assert  that  they  had  seen  old 
Barbara  wave  the  flag,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  the  assertions  were  made  that 
the  story  would  ever  be  seriously  questioned 
■ — as  indeed  I  did  not  guess  any  question 
to  be  possible — it  seemed  best  to  restate  the 
supposed  facts  in  the  life-time  of  the  author, 
and  so  challenge  final  confirmation  or  de¬ 
nial. 

My  article  did  very  little  good.  In  the 
following  May  the  Philadelphia  Press  con¬ 
tained  another  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
point  of  this  paper  was  different  from  any  I 
had  attempted  to  meet.  The  Press  denied 
that  a  bullet  or  volley  of  bullets  cut  away 
Barbara’s  staff.  Does  anybody  care  whether 
it  did  or  no  ?  What  I  would  assert  is  that 
the  gray-haired  woman,  in  her  ninety-sev¬ 
enth  year,  stirred  by  the  approach  of  the 
rebel  army,  mounted  the  stairs  which  had 
defied  her  strength  all  winter  and  waved 
her  flag  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  foe. 
It  was  the  dim  dawn  of  a  September  morn¬ 
ing.  No  sympathetic  rebels  had  crept  out 
into  the  narrow  street.  Only  a  few  conva¬ 
lescents  from  the  hospital  watched  the  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  bridge.  The  sight  of  Bar¬ 
bara  raised  the  coarse  ire  of  some  of  the 
men,  and  whether  they  lifted  voices  or  guns, 
either  or  both  were  lowered  at  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  stem  command. 

Why  is  it  that  human  hearts  are  so  dead 
to  the  heroic?  One  would  think  that  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  this  noble  story  every 
eye  would  gleam,  every  bosom  would  throb 
with  exulting  sympathy !  The  ballad  be¬ 
longs  to  that  class  of  poems  which  the  world 
will  never  willingly  let  die.  How  does  it  hap- 
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pen  then,  that  so  many  persons  are  anxious 
to  disprove  not  merely  the  waving  of  the  flag 
but  the  very  existence  of  Barbara  Fritchie  ? 
I  will  give  a  double  answer  to  this  question. 
I  will  tell  the  story  as  I  understand  it,  as 
simply  as  if  it  had  never  been  doubted,  and 
then  I  will  explain  the  state  of  things  among 
her  own  relatives  and  the  towns-people, 
which  made  its  denial  even  in  Frederick 
possible. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  there  was  living  in 
Frederick  City  a  Mrs.  Hanshew,  more  prop¬ 
erly  Handschuh.  She  was  a  niece  of  Bar¬ 
bara  Fritchie,  and  helped  to  nurse  her  in  her 
last  illness.  Barbara  left  all  her  personal 
property  to  this  woman,  except  her  father’s 
Bible.  That  she  gave  to  a  Mrs.  Mergardt. 
This  Bible  is  a  small  quarto,  very  thick  and 
of  a  form  familiar  to  most  persons  half  a 
century  ago.  It  is  bound  in  old  calf;  the 
sides  are  oak  boards,  and  it  was  printed  in 
German  by  Christoph  Sauer,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  in  1743.  It  is  in  good  preservation  and 
the  only  writing  in  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover,  where  the 
following  sentence  is  written  in  German : 
“  This  Bible  belongs  to  Niclaus  Hauer,  born 
in  Nassau  Saar-briicken  in  Dillendorf,  Aug. 
6,  1733,  who  left  Germany  May  11,  1754 
and  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  Oct.  1  of  the 
same  year.” 

This  inscription  tells  us  all  that  we  know 
of  the  father  of  Barbara  Fritchie.  Barbara 
never  had  any  children  herself,  and  of  the 
relatives  I  have  seen,  no  one  knows  whom 
Niclaus  Hauer  married. 

Barbara  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
her  father  first  settled  on  the  third  of  De¬ 
cember,  1766,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
ago.  He  brought  his  family  to  Frederick 
much  later.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact 
date,  but  from  his  connection  with  the 
Fritchies  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  before 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1806,  when  she  was  nearly 
forty  years  of  age,  Barbara  married  John 
Caspar  Fritchie  who  was  fourteen  years 
younger  than  herself.  The  service  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Frederick  City,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wagner  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
It  would  not  have  been  at  all  singular  if 
Barbara  had  never  married,  for  although 


she  was  an  active  capable  woman,  mistress 
of  many  generous  enthusiasms,  she  had,  as 
all  confess,  a  sharp  tongue.  I  was  a  little 
curious  to  know  why,  if  she  married  at  that 
mature  age,  it  must  needs  be  a  boy  fourteen 
years  younger  than  herself.  I  could  learn 
nothing  but  one  central  fact,  a  fact  honora¬ 
ble  to  Barbara  and  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  her  later  life.  The  father  of 
Caspar  Fritchie  had  been  a  tory,  sentenced 
by  the  laws  of  Maryland  to  be  “  hung,  drawn 
and  quartered,  his  estates  being  confiscated.” 
The  first  part  of  this  sentence  was  executed. 
Owing  to  the  intercession  of  friends,  possi¬ 
bly  of  Niclaus  Hauer  himself,  the  confisca¬ 
tion  was  remitted.  Caspar  was  born  in  1780, 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  mother  died  early ; 
for  Barbara  is  said  to  have  “  brought  up  ” 
a  brother  and  sister  of  her  husband. 

Caspar  Fritchie  was  a  somewhat  noted 
person  in  that  locality.  He  was  a  glove- 
maker  ;  and  if  Barbara  did  not  own  the  little 
cottage  in  which  they  lived  he  must  have 
bought  it  and  fitted  it  up  for  his  trade  soon 
after  their  marriage.  It  not  only  stood  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  creek  which  crosses 
Patrick  street  and  separates  tiny  Frederick 
City  from  the  Bentztown  Road,  but  the  shop 
in  which  he  worked  overhung  the  creek ;  so 
that  when  he  dressed  his  skins  the  refuse 
was  swept  through  a  trap  into  the  creek 
itself.  A  sort  of  wooden  balcony  led  back 
from  the  street  to  this  shop,  which  also  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  water.  I  am  particular  in 
describing  this,  because  this  overhanging  of 
Barbara’s  house  is  the  circumstance  which 
made  her  defiance  of  the  rebel  army  possi¬ 
ble,  even  though  “  that  army  never  passed 
through  Frederick.” 

Maryland,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  all  wanted  the  gloves  which  Caspar 
Fritchie  made  for  riding,  driving  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  He  was  an  excellent  workman,  and 
well  known  to  his  best  customers,  the  gentry 
of  the  neighboring  counties.  He  died  in 
his  seventieth  year,  November  10, 1849,  thir¬ 
teen  years  before  the  wife  who  was  so  much 
older  than  he  that  she  might  have  been  his 
mother. 

His  death  left  Barbara  very  well  off,  but 
she  did  not  change  her  simple  way  of  living. 
Every  afternoon  she  might  be  seen  sitting  in 
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the  -window  of  her  little  cottage,  knitting- 
needles  in  hand.  She  wore  a  black  satin 
gown,  with  a  clear  starched  muslin  kerchief 
crossed  over  her  breast.  She  had  a  lady¬ 
like,  quiet  air.  Long  before  anybody  had 
ever  heard  of  a  photograph,  Barbara  Fritchie 
had  her  daguerreotype  taken.  The  picture 
shows  her  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  wearing  a  close  cap  and  the  costume  I 
have  described,  which  was  never  changed. 
She  looks  very  much  like  the  traditional 
New  England  grandmother,  reared  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Puritan  Church  ;  and  the 
first  feeling  that  I  had  about  the  face  was 
that  it  was  very  familiar  and  not  at  all  Ger¬ 
man.  Stern  and  somewhat  cold  she  looked, 
but  her  eye  was  clear  and  true,  and  one  saw 
in  a  moment  how  a  little  fun  or  a  warm 
love  might  melt  down  the  harsh  lines.  She 
had  living  with  her  at  this  time,  and  till  her 
death,  her  niece  Harriet  Yorner,  more  prop¬ 
erly  Jahner,  born  on  the  4th  of  May,  1797. 

Her  first  trouble  after  her  husband’s  death 
grew  out  of  her  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
Union.  In  Caspar’s  time  the  local  politics 
had  seemed  of  very  little  importance,  and 
he  made  one  of  his  nephews  his  executor. 
This  nephew  turned  out  later  what  Barbara 
called  an  “  arrant  rebel.”  Every  time  she 
received  her  dividends  they  had  some  sharp 
words ;  she  was  nearing  the  last  decade  of 
her  century  and  she  wished  to  live  in  peace  ; 
so  she  went  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  the  German  residents,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  afterwards 
well  known  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
where  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  San¬ 
itary  Commission.  She  begged  him  to  take 
her  power  of  attorney  and  receive  her  money 
from  her  husband’s  executor.  Now  Fred¬ 
erick  is  a  small  city,  and  it  has  a  good  many 
cliques.  Its  people  are  Northern  as  well  as 
Southern,  German  as  well  as  English-born, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  Mr.  Steiner 
was  very  unwilling  to  interfere,  but  he  could 
not  well  refuse,  so  he  continued  to  transact 
Barbara’s  business  until  his  death.  Some¬ 
time  before  that,  and  previous  to  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war,  he  had  a  stroke  of  par¬ 
alysis  from  which  he  recovered.  Dr.  Lewis 
had  been  away  at  school  and  college  and 
knew  very  little  of  his  towns-people.  The- 


first  time  the  old  man  was  able  to  walk  out 
he  told  his  son  that  he  had  some  money  to 
pay  to  Frau  Fritchie,  and  wished  he  would 
make  out  a  receipt  for  her  to  sign.  “  Frau 
Fritchie”  suggested  to  the  young  doctor  one 
of  the  old  German  women  he  had  often  seen 
hoeing  in  her  garden  and  ignorant  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  so  he  not  only  made  out  the  receipt, 
but  signed  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  room 
for  her  mark. 

When  his  father  ushered  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  black  satin  gown  and 
starched  neckerchief  he  must  have  been  a 
little  startled,  but  his  heart  did  not  fail  him. 
He  courteously  presented  the  pen.  Barbara 
took  it,  pushed  back  her  spectacles  and 
looked  at  the  signature.  “  Bless  you,  hon¬ 
ey  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  bending  a  humorous 
glance  on  the  young  doctor.  “  Bless  you ! 
I  wrote  my  name  as  well  as  that  long  before 
you  were  born !  ”  Then  drawing  a  line 
through  the  doctor’s  signature  she  wrote  her 
name  firmly  beneath. 

I  drew  this  story  out  of  my  friend  by  ask¬ 
ing  whether  he  had  not  an  autograph  of 
Barbara.  He  had  had  a  great  many,  but 
had  preserved  only  one,  and  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  part  with  that ;  and  then  he 
showed  me  the  receipt  in  question. 

In  this  way  our  Barbara  lived,  doing  her 
own  work  with  only  Harriet  Yorner  to  help, 
until  the  war  broke  out.  Then  she  found 
enough  to  do  even  for  one  of  her  advanced 
age.  She  went  in  and  out  of  her  own  door 
many  times  a  day.  If  she  found  it  difficult 
to  get  up  or  down  for  the  litter  of  idle  sol¬ 
diers  that  cumbered  the  steps,  she  was  still 
strong  enough  to  strike  right  and  left  with 
her  stout  cane,  shouting  in  Shakespearian 
fashion,  “  Off !  off  !  you  lousy  rebels  !  ” 

In  the  winter  of  1861-2,  when  things 
looked  badly  enough  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  she  went  about  helping  and  cheering. 
Henry  Nixtorf,  a  Lutheran,  well  known  for 
sturdy  piety  and  patriotism,  would  tell  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  how  after  every  bit  of  bad 
news  she  would  come  into  his  shop,  and, 
striking  the  ground  with  her  cane,  cry  out, 
“Never  mind,  Harry,  we  must  conquer 
sometime.” 

This  winter  Barbara  bought  a  small  silk 
flag,  to  please  a  younger  relative.  It  was 
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only  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  not  too 
heavy  for  her  aged  arm  to  hold,  while  the 
breeze  that  waved  it  stirred  also  her  old 
memories  of  seventy-six.  “  It  will  never 
happen,”  she  was  heard  to  say,  “  that  one 
short  life  like  mine  shall  see  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  nation  like  this.” 

Harriet  Yorner  was  sixty-five  years  old 
when  Barbara  bought  her  flag,  and  she  was 
very  timid,  shrinking  from  the  sight  of  sol¬ 
diers  of  either  party.  She  had  reason 
enough  to  do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  cities 
like  New  York  or  Boston  have  very  small 
idea  what  the  residents  of  the  little  town  of 
Frederick  were  called  upon  to  endure  that 
winter.  Soldiers  of  both  armies  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  way ;  a  shot  drew  nobody  to 
the  window,  but  drove  timid  people  to  their 
hiding  places.  Skirmishes  and  duels  were 
frequent  in  the  narrow  streets. 

It  was  just  before  sunrise  on  Saturday, 
September  6th,  1862,  that  the  advance  guard 
of  Lee’s  army,  under  Stonewall  Jackson, 
came  down  the  Bentztown  road.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  advance  entered  Frederick ;  it 
certainly  did  not,  but  Stonewall  Jackson 
did.  A  little  while  before  the  troops  came 
within  sight  of  Barbara’s  window,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and,  entering 
the  town,  thrust  a  little  note  under  the  door 
of  a  friend  about  a  square  away.  How  he 
regained  his  position  no  one  knows,  but  it  is 
not  likely  he  could  penetrate  the  file  creep¬ 
ing  down  the  narrow  road.  He  probably 
spurred  his  horse  through  a  side  street  and 
crossing  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Patrick 
street  to  get  ahead  of  his  men,  passed 
directly  under  Barbara’s  window.  If  the 
rudeness  of  the  troops  ever  drew  his  atten¬ 
tion  it  was  at  this  point,  and  here  must  his 
voice  have  rung  out,  “  March  on !  ”  to  his 
startled  men.  So  much  for  the  General’s 
part  in  the  matter,  by  which  I  indicate  the 
least  he  could  have  done.  How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  army  did  not  enter  Frederick 
if  the  General  did?  The  question  is  easily 
answered.  The  creek  which  ran  by  Bar¬ 
bara’s  house,  and  which  in  the  olden  time 
swept  away  the  trimmings  of  Caspar’s  skins, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Frederick  City 
and  the  county  of  which  the  little  town  is 
only  the  nucleus. 


Just  across  the  creek  is  a  narrow  lane 
called  the  Bentztown  road,  which  makes  an 
acute  angle  with  the  creek  at  the  bridge  and 
then  sweeps  along  nearly  in  a  line  with  it. 
For  quite  a  distance  before  the  army  reached 
the  bridge,  it  must  have  been  visible  from 
every  window  of  Barbara’s  house.  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  had  been  asleep  that  night. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  troops  were  on 
their  way.  She  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
look  out  for  Stonewall  Jackson  ;  and  even  if 
she  had  not  cared  to  go  up  her  attic  stairs 
that  summer, — does  not  every  woman  know 
what  sort  of  strength  it  was  that  carried  her 
up  in  the  dim  light  of  that  September  morn¬ 
ing,  leaning  on  her  well-known  staff  ? 

The  house  consisted  of  a  single  story  with 
some  attic  chambers  over  it.  Its  stairs  were 
easy  enough  to  climb.  The  flag  was  already 
in  the  window ;  and  what  happened  while  the 
old  woman  stood  beside  it,  there  may  still 
be  some  few  soldiers  left  to  tell.  Harriet 
Yorner  was  saying  her  prayers,  with  her 
face  hidden  behind  Mrs.  Fritchie’s  bed,  as 
she  herself  confessed  later.  Barbara  was 
only  doing  as  she  had  done  ever  since  the 
war  began.  The  Unionists  of  English  de¬ 
scent  knew  little  of  her  or  any  other  Ger¬ 
man  woman.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  what  occasioned  the  bitter  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  two  races  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  Hessian  prisoners  taken  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  sent  to  Frederick. 
Some  of  them  married  there ;  and  however 
their  descendants  may  be  respected  now,  the 
Hessians  were  hated  then,  and  the  early 
German  residents  shared  their  fate.  A  few 
shots  more  or  less  made  so  little  difference 
to  Barbara  that  she  was  not  likely  to  tell 
the  story.  In  those  exciting  hours,  one 
anxiety  soon  drove  out  another.  That  she 
stood  by  her  flag,  was  insulted  for  doing  it, 
as  was  certain  to  be  the  case  in  those  days, 
and  that  Jackson  himself  protected  her,  will 
seem  sufficiently  certain  to  whoever  investi¬ 
gates  the  story  on  the  spot.  That  she 
soundly  rated  poor  Harriet  for  her  coward¬ 
ice,  I  have  heard.  *  Who  could  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene  beside  the  actors  in  it?  A 
few  convalescents  from  the  hospital  if  any¬ 
body,  for  the  citizens  were  not  astir.  It  is 
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certain  that  the  story  started  in  the  hospital 
at  Frederick,  and  traveled  to  the  hospital  at 
Washington,  where  Miss  Dix  found  it  and 
sent  it  to  Whittier  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

Engelbrecht,  mayor  of  the  little  city, 
lived  in  a  house  directly  opposite  Barbara, 
but  his  windows  were  not  open  at  that  early 
hour,  and  if  they  had  been,  he  would  have 
seen,  owing  to  the  difference  of  position, 
only  the  backs  of  the  soldiers  as  they  filed 
along  the  road. 

The  next  day,  General  Jackson  attended 
service  at  the  Reformed  church  in  Freder¬ 
ick,  where  Dr.  Steiner  saw  him,  “  and  I  am 
sure,”  added  the  Doctor,  “that  he  wor¬ 
shiped  with  relish !  ” 

I  think  it  very  likely  that  Barbara  brought 
down  her  flag  that  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  breakfast  hour  came,  and  found  Harriet 
still  at  her  prayers.  I  think  it  also  likely 
that  one  shot  or  more  may  have  been  aimed 
at  the  staff ;  but  it  is  certain  none  ever 
struck  either  the  flag  or  the  house.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  flag  when  Lee  entered 
the  town  on  the  following  Wednesday. 
Jackson’s  advance  had  already  pressed  be¬ 
yond  it,  but  if  the  story  had  been  “  made  to 
order”  this  moment  would  have  been  the 
most  tempting  to  its  invention. 

The  army  of  Lee  moved  to  the  west  Sep¬ 
tember  10th.  On  the  next  day  but  one — 
Friday,  September  12th — Burnside’s  army 
entered  the  very  streets  of  Frederick.  The 
advance  under  Reno  crossed  the  bridge,  en¬ 
tering  between  Barbara’s  house  and  one 
opposite  where  an  old  German  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Trapnell,  himself  over  90 
years  of  age,  was  waving  his  flag. 

Barbara  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  house 
with  Harriet  Yomer  and  Mrs.  Hanshew.  A 
younger  member  of  the  party  brought  her 
flag  from  the  sitting-room  where  it  was  shut 
up  in  a  drawer.  Somewhat  reluctantly  Bar¬ 
bara  accepted  and  waved  it.  It  was  much 
more  like  her  to  shake  her  flag  in  the  face 
of  the  advancing  foe  than  to  parade  her 
good  will  when  a  friendly  army  entered. 

The  groups  in  the  two  houses  attracted 
the  attention  of  General  Reno.  He  saw  at 
one  glance  the  advanced  age  and  the  deep 
emotion  of  those  who  held  the  flags.  He 
halted  between  them.  “Behold  the  ‘spirit 


of  seventy-six,’  ”  he  cried  out  to  his  men,  and 
they  answered  by  a  mighty  shout  which 
echoed  along  the  street. 

This  little  incident,  which  has  never  been 
questioned  in  Frederick  or  out  of  it,  spread 
Barbara’s  fame  throughout  the  town.  It 
took  place  in  full  day,  and  was  witnessed  by 
both  parties.  The  talk  about  it  led  the  few 
persons  WTho  knew  what  had  occurred  on 
September  6th  to  speak  of  that  also.  The 
battle  of  South  Mountain  brought  many 
wounded  men  into  the  hospital,  and  so  the 
story  slowdy  traveled.  Whatever  friends  or 
relatives  might  know,  they  were  little  likely 
to  boast  of  then,  for  outrage  followed  quick 
on  loyalty.  The  close  of  September  and 
the  few  weeks  that  came  after  brought  more 
than  one  event  likely  to  shatter  aged  nerves. 
Barbara’s  96th  birthday  found  her  in  bed, 
which  she  had  not  quitted  for  a  month  and 
where  she  was  nursed  by  Mrs.  Hanshew 
and  Harriet  Yomer. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1862,  three 
months  and  a  half  after  her  trembling  hand 
had  shut  the  attic  window  down  upon  her 
little  flag,  she  breathed  her  last.  In  the 
graveyard  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed 
church  the  inquisitive  traveler  will  find  two 
marble  headstones,  with  the  inscriptions : 

JOHN  C.  FRITCHIE, 

Died  Nov.  10,  1849,  aged  69  years. 

BARBARA  FRITCHIE, 

Died  Dec.  18,  1862,  aged  96  years. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  rebels 
were  rid  of  “Brave  Barbara,”  the  “Mayor 
and  Corporation  ”  had  a  double  reason  for 
trying  to  get  possession  of  the  little  house 
in  which  she  had  lived.  In  the  first  place, 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  so  many  inquiries  had  already  been 
made  concerning  Barbara  that  they  were 
glad  to  cut  them  short  by  saying  with  ap¬ 
parent  truth,  “  There  is  not  a  house  in  town 
which  ever  belonged  to  any  such  person.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  little  creek  was  a 
dangerous  foe  to  the  town  and  had  more 
than  once  swamped  the  cellars  and  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  in  its  neighborhood  in 
a  way  that  not  only  threatened  disease  and 
death  but  that  induced  worthy  citizens  to 
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consider  their  taxes  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid  yearly  to  repair  damages. 

So  the  Corporation  bought  Barbara’s 
house  and  pulled  it  down.  Fortunately  for 
us,  Barbara  had  oue  relative  who  was  not 
ashamed  of  her,  and  who  knew  very  well 
that  her  little  flag  had  been  waved,  although 
she  might  not  suspect  it,  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  world.  This  was  a  certain  John  D. 
Byerly,  photographer,  who  calls  his  work¬ 
shop  a  studio,  and  refuses  to  send  anything 
out  of  it  which  does  not  please  him!  If 
nobody  knew  anything  of  Miss  Dix’s  story 
at  the  time  of  Barbara’s  death,  how  did  it 
happened  that  this  man  made  haste  to  copy 
the  old  daguerreotype  ? 

I  have  said  that  Barbara  left  all  her  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  Mrs.  Hanshew.  If  she 
gave  her  the  flag  with  all  the  rest,  there  was 
one  man  in  town  shrewd  enough  to  offer  its 
price.  Mr.  Byerly  knew  where  to  find  it, 
and  in  spite  of  the  southern  sympathies  of 
its  owner,  he  borrowed  it,  set  it  in  the  west 
window  where  it  had  waved  from  the  time 
the  war  broke  out  until  shortly  before  Bar¬ 
bara’s  death,  and  photographed  the  little 
house  before  the  Corporation  pulled  it  down. 
When  it  was  leveled,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  lot  was  dug  away,  so  that  the  wicked 
creek  might  find  room  enough  for  its  sudden 
vagaries,  and  on  the  remaining  third  a 
small  tin-shop  was  erected  which  still 
stands.  Harriet  Yorner  survived  her  old 
friend.  She  died  at  the  age  of  77,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1874.  Her  body  lies  in  the 
quiet  yard  at  Frederick,  beside  those  of  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Caspar. 

If  this  story  be  true,  what  were  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  various  contradictions  and  deni¬ 
als  connected  with  it?  How  peremptory 
these  have  been  the  following  anecdote  will 
show. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1876,  I  went  into  a 
druggist’s  shop  in  Frederick  to  get  a  little 
quinine.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and 
while  I  waited,  a  stranger  sauntered  in, 
wearing  the  gray  morning  coat  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  Englishman. 

“Will  you  tell  me,  sir,”  he  asked  of  the 
druggist,  “whether  a  woman  named  Bar¬ 
bara  Fritchie  ever  lived  in  this  town  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  was  the  answer. 


“Ah?”  responded  the  Englishman  strok¬ 
ing  his  whiskers,  “there  is  evidently  a  mys¬ 
tery.  I  came  over  from  Philadelphia  last 
night  on  purpose  to  find  out.  I  asked  at 
the  hotel ;  they  said  there  was  no  such  per¬ 
son  here.  I  replied  that  she  might  be  dead, 
but  there  must  be  a  grave,  relatives,  or  at 
least  the  house  where  she  had  lived ;  but 
the  man  angrily  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  thing.  I  determined  not  to  leave, 
without  asking  on  the  street ;  but  it  is  Sun¬ 
day  and  I  must  trouble  you.” 

The  druggist  explained.  The  English¬ 
man  could  not  wait  for  Dr.  Steiner  who  had 
not  risen,  and  it  ended  in  my  leading  him 
to  the  bridge,  while  the  druggist  put  up  my 
powders. 

The  owner  of  the  hotel  had  been  a  per¬ 
sonal  enemy  of  Barbara.  I  think  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  see  how  little 
likely  Barbara’s  relatives  were  to  hear  the 
story  from  her.  Their  denial  was  given 
partly  in  ignorance  and  partly  in  unsym¬ 
pathizing  disgust,  while  the  anti-Union  feel¬ 
ing  was  still  strong.  Once  given  it  must 
be  adhered  to. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  leading  Unionists 
of  the  town  said  nothing  about  it,  I  would 
reply  that  the  incident  occurred  at  a  time 
and  place  when  no  one  but  Jackson  and  his 
men  could  be  expected  to  know  of  it.  I 
once  heard  a  Union  officer  assert  in  a  rail¬ 
way  car  that  he  had  seen  the  shot  fired  at 
the  Fritchie  flag.  It  was  in  November,  1868, 
long  before  I  first  went  to  Frederick,  and  he 
described  the  position  of  the  house  accurate¬ 
ly,  railing  somewhat  profanely  because  the 
Corporation  had  not  preserved  the  house 
and  widened  the  creek  on  the  side  of  the 
Bentztown  road.  I  did  not  ask  his  name, 
for  at  that  time  I  did  not  know,  as  I  have 
before  said,  that  it  was  possible  to  doubt  the 
story. 

Who  are  the  persons  who  have  denied 
this  story  over  their  own  names  ? 

1.  Mayor  Engelbrecht,  an  honest  man,  but 
one  who  made  a  mistake  in  the  time  alluded 
to.  It  was  on  Wednesday,  September  10th, 
not  Saturday  the  6th,  that  he  stood  all  day 
at  his  window,  watching  the  main  body  of 
Lee’s  army  as  it  passed. 

2.  A  certain  Samuel  Tyler,  lawyer,  author 
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of  a  life  of  Judge  Taney,  who  has  died  while 
I  have  been  writing  these  pages.  He  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  by  denying  that  Jackson’s  ad¬ 
vance  ever  entered  Frederick.  That  was 
true  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  how  close  to  Bar¬ 
bara’s  windows  the  Bentztown  road  came, 
nor  confess  that  the  General  himself  went 
to  church  in  the  town  the  very  next  day. 

3.  A  Bangor  paper  dated,  I  think,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1876.  This  denies  the  whole  story 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  family,  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  but  wTho  turns 
out  on  inquiry  to  be  the  “arrant  knave” 
with  whom  Barbara  would  have  nothing  to 
do. 

4.  A  more  elaborate  denial,  summing  up 
the  above  statements,  was  made  by  a  person 
calling  himself  “Karl  Edmund,”  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press  for  the  18th  of  May,  1876. 
As  his  letter  was  written  after  a  visit  to  the 
spot,  some  of  the  statements  in  it  must  be 
met.  That  Dr.  Steiner,  a  German  Unionist 
living  in  Frederick  City,  should  not  publicly 
endorse  Barbara’s  story  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  lived  in  that  town  long  enough  to 
recognize  the  vestiges  of  the  old  feud  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  German  residents  or 
to  sympathize  with  the  social  predicament 
in  which  the  close  of  the  war  left  some  of 
its  best  citizens.  The  story  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  told  in  Frederick  while  Barbara  lived. 
It  was  openly  gossiped  over  in  the  hospitals 
as  soon  as  death  released  her  from  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  became  public  in  the  following  year. 
Are  there  no  survivors  of  Jackson's  advance? 
Let  them  speak. 

“  Karl  Edmund  ”  suggests  that  a  “  Mrs. 


Quantrill  now  in  Washington  ”  might  be 
the  real  Barbara  Fritchie.  I  trust  that  I 
have  already  shown  this  last  bold  proposi¬ 
tion  to  be  entirely  untenable.  If  any  Union 
flag  was  waved  in  Frederick  that  morning 
in  the  sight  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  troops, 
the  direction  followed  by  the  troops  settles 
the  point  that  it  was  waved  from  Barbara’s 
window.  Ho  Mrs.  Quantrill  was  there  to 
wave  it.  If  Mayor  Engelbrecht  had  waved 
a  flag  himself,  it  could  only  have  been  over 
the  backs  of  the  vanishing  column.  Ho 
one  seems  to  ask  how  it  was  that  a  story  to 
which  there  were  no  witnesses  became  in¬ 
stantly  linked  to  Barbara’s  name !  Jack¬ 
son’s  men  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
four  days.  The  few  soldiers  or  hospital  pa¬ 
tients  who  witnessed  the  scene  had  many 
opportunities  to  ask  who  lived  in  the  little 
house  overhanging  the  creek.  Everybody 
knew  that ;  and  the  story  was  never  doubted 
by  the  residents  until  it  had  become  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  in  double  dates  and  mixed 
motives. 

The  poem  is  historically  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  loyal  woman  who  gave  it  being.  In 
several  ndnor  respects  it  errs,  for  the  history 
of  that  6th  of  September  had  not  been  told 
when  it  was  written. 

“All  that  day  through  Frederick  street 
sounded  ”  no  “  tread  of  marching  feet ;  ”  and 
the  marching  outside  the  bridge  ceased  at 
an  early  hour.  It  was  not  “  noon  ”  when 
Barbara  climbed  her  attic  stairs.  But  these 
things  are  of  little  consequence.  The  poet 
may  do  as  he  will  with  his  own. 

Caroline  II.  Dali. 
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The  “  river,”  as  the  children  called  it,  had 
been  frozen  over.  It  was  not  much  more 
than  an  overgrown  brook,  and  usually  stupid 
and  slow-going,  as  overgrown  creatures  are 
apt  to  be.  But  a  warm  spell  had  come  on, 
and  brought  with  it  a  two  days’  rain ;  and  in 
the  night  the  river  had  grown  restless  and 
unruly,  and  had  thrown  off  the  ice  that  had 
been  keeping  it  under,  carrying  most  of  it 


away  to  the  sea,  but  leaving  some  of  it  in 
large  cakes  upon  either  bank. 

And  there  it  was  when  the  children  got 
up  in  the  morning,  mad  with  its  liberty  and 
tearing  down  toward  the  Sound  as  if  fear¬ 
ful  lest  it  might  be  caught  and  again  im¬ 
prisoned. 

What  a  shout  Charley  raised  as  he  drew 
aside  the  shade  and  peeped  out !  That  was 
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always  the  first  thing  he  did  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  no  one  could  imagine  why,  for  not  a 
half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life  had  he  discov- 
t  ered  anything  remarkable.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  the  same  meadow,  the  same  creek,  the 
same  rail  track  winding  along  beyond,  and 
in  the  distance  the  little  stone  church.  Hat- 
tie  said  she  could  see  it  all  quite  as  well  in 
bed  with  her  eyes  shut,  as  to  get  up  and 
stand  shivering  on  one  foot  looking  at  it. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  Charley 
was  able  to  make  an  announcement  that  put 
an  end  to  all  napping  on  the  part  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls. 

“Goodness  me,  ain’t  the  river  raised, 
though !  Look  on  the  banks,  too !  *  Six 

months  on  an  ice-floe !  ’  What  a  chance  for 
a  fellow !  ” 

Hattie  bundled  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  little  Sue  followed  strain¬ 
ing  her  eyes  in  vain  to  discover,  up  stream 
or  down,  any  signs  of  the  wonderful  party 
of  voyagers  she  had  so  often  heard  her 
brother  tell  about. 

Charley  had  been  much  interested  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Tyson’s  account  of  that  journey  on 
which  the  explorers’  most  dreaded  enemy 
had  furnished  them  a  safe  conveyance,  with¬ 
out  engine,  mast  or  rudder,  for  so  many 
months  and  miles ;  and  he  had  often  longed 
for  a  chance  to  know  by  experience  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  floating  on  an  ice-raft.  Here,  he 
thought,  was  the  opportunity.  But  he  would 
be  prudent  and  say  nothing  about  it  for  the 
present,  at  least.  Mamma  was  “dreadful 
’fraid;”  he  complained  to  himself.  She 
never  was  a  boy,  and  somehow  he  couldn’t 
convince  her  that  boys  could  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  “I’ll  go  out  and 
look  around,”  he  thought.  “  The  river  looks 
pretty  lively  from  here.  If  it  doesn’t  run 
very  swift,  and  I  think  she  won’t  object,  I’ll 
ask  her  ;  but  if  I  think  she  will,  why,  I’ll  go 
it  on  the  sly.” 

Charley  was  dressed  and  out  to  reconnoi- 
ter  in  no  time,  and  the  little  girls  were  not 
much  behind  him ;  but  they  were  shortly 
recalled  by  their  mamma,  whom  they  found 
in  street  dress  and  with  bonnet  and  cloak  at 
hand. 

“  Hurry  in,  children ;  I’ve  decided  to  go 
into  town,  and  we  must  make  haste  with 


breakfast.  I  trust  they  will  keep  out  of 
danger  to-day,”  added  Mrs.  Rae  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  “  There’s  no  skating  now,  so  I  shall 
not  worry  about  Charley.” 

Charley’s  face  was  so  red  about  this  time 
that  his  mother  noticed  it  and  thought  he 
was  feverish ;  and  when  he  asked  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  she  began  to  be  anxious,  and  looked 
at  his  tongue  and  his  throat,  and  half 
doubted  whether  she  had  better  go. 

But  there  really  seemed  no  cause  for 
alarm,  and  again  expressing  her  relief  that 
the  skating  was  over,  Mrs.  Rae  put  on  her 
hat  and  cloak.  As  for  the  creek,  it  never 
once  entered  her  mind  to  consider  that  as 
an  agent  for  danger  or  mischief  any  more 
than  she  would  one  of  the  little  black  turtles 
that  had  their  home  somewhere  between  its 
banks. 

Now  Norah,”  said  she  to  the  good-natured 
girl,  “  try  and  keep  an  eye  on  Sue  till  Mr. 
Rae  comes  back.  She  can  play  out-doors  ;  I 
don’t  see  anything  that  she  can  get  into,  and 
I  shall  be  home  to  dinner.” 

The  little  ones  were  kissed  and  the  wagon 
drove  off.  Norah  sat  down  to  her  breakfast 
and  in  a  chat  with  Mike  thought  no  more 
of  the  children,  who,  after  a  few  minutes, 
ran  into  the  meadow  where  they  could  see 
Charley  and  Will  Cummins,  the  boy  next 
door,  pushing  small  ice-cakes  off  into  the 
river. 

Charley  seemed  to  be  coaxing  Will  into 
something  to  which  he  objected,  but  as  his 
sisters  came  up  he  stopped  ;  and  all  Hattie 
heard,  though  her  ears  were  wide  open  as 
usual,  was,  “  Keep  dark  !” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  she ;  “  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Charley ;  “  just  you  look 
up  there  on  St.  Helena  and  see  what  a  pile 
she’s  caught.”  • 

St.  Helena  was  a  tiny  island.  Mrs.  Rae 
was  an  object  teacher  and  the  children  had 
taken  a  good  many  geography  lessons  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  The  shores  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  out  by  “  a  big  jiggering 
iron,”  Hattie  said ;  and  nearly  every  irregu¬ 
larity  was  dignified  as  cape  or  bay,  isthmus 
or  harbor. 

It  did  not  matter  in  the  least  that  Baffin's 
Bay  was  in  close  neighborhood  to  Florida, 
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or  that  West  Point  with  its  small  brick  fort, 
which  had  fortunately  escaped  destruction, 
was  just  opposite  Cape  Horn.  Even  little 
Sue  could  define  all  the  “  natural  divisions 
of  land,”  as  the  geography  says. 

Charley  had  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  girls 
after  a  time ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
they  wouldn’t  be  got  rid  of.  As  the  morning 
passed  by  Sue  became  hungry  and  went  in 
to  N  or  ah  for  a  doughnut,  but  Hattie  sus¬ 
pected  that  some  project  was  on  foot,  and 
remained  on  the  field.  The  sun  shone  very 
warm,  and  Charley  could  see  that  the  ice  was 
melting ;  if  he  waited  to  tire  Hattie  out  it 
might  be  too  late.  So  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
he  took  her  into  partnership,  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  possibility  of  her  running  to  tell. 

“  Let’s  have  an  ice-floe,  Hattie.” 

“  Real,  do  you  mean,  to  get  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

“Oh,  I’d  be  afraid.” 

“  Pooh  !  didn’t  those  folks  go  hundreds  of 
miles  on  one  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  it  was  bigger  than  any  of  these.” 

“  So  is  the  ocean  bigger  than  the  river ;  it 
wasn’t  any  bigger  for  the  ocean.” 

“  How  far  would  we  go  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  could  stop  most  anywhere ;  I’d 
take  that  pole  there  and  I  could  push  in  to 
land  any  time.” 

“  It  runs  too  fast,  don’t  it  ?  ” 

“No,  not  for  along  piece.  We’ll  do  it; 
will  you  go,  Will  ?  ” 

No.  Will  was  too  cautious;  he  would 
rather  stay  on  land. 

“  We’ll  have  to  take  Sue,”  said  Hattie, 
and  Charley  saw  the  need  of  that  immedi¬ 
ately.  Sue  always  had  the  last  bit  of  news 
she  had  heard  or  the  last  sight  she  had  seen 
right  on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  consequence  was,  it  always 
would  slip  right  ‘off  on  the  first  occasion. 
That  fact  decided  Hattie  that  she  herself  had 
better  go  to  the  house  for  Arethusa,  Sue’s 
baby,  whom  she  insisted  should  be  added  to 
the  party. 

It  proved  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
suitable  cake  of  ice  in  a  place  where  it  could 
be  launched.  But  at  last  the  boys  selected 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  “  Bay  of  Biscay  ”  as 
the  best  fitted  to  their  purpose;  and  after 
much  prying  and  pushing  it  was  put  in 


position  just  in  the  edge  of  the  water  on  the 
sloping  bank,  where  it  was  thought  the  girls 
had  better  get  on. 

“  What  do  you  want  of  those  things  ?  ” 
asked  Charley,  as  Hattie  came  forward  to 
embark  with  a  door-mat  and  an  immense 
old  muff  of  her  grandmother’s.  The  old 
muff  had  seen  considerable  of  the  world 
since  the  day  when  grandmother  went  to 
the  city  with  a  purse  full  of  Mexican  dollars 
to  buy  it,  and  rode  home  again,  forty  miles 
in  a  sleigh,  half  hidden  behind  it.  But  the 
muff  and  the  money  and  the  style  of  travel¬ 
ing  had  all  gone  out  of  fashion  long  since, 
and  now  it  did  duty  as  a  foot-warmer  when 
the  girls  went  sleighing,  and  served  as  a 
drum-major’s  hat  when  Charley’s  home  guard 
paraded.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  only 
thing  toward  an  Arctic  outfit  that  Hattie  in 
her  haste  could  find.  The  door-mat  she 
spread  upon  the  ice  for  a  cushion  and  she 
and  Sue  seated  themselves  upon  it.  “Aren’t 
you  coming?”  she  asked  as  Charley  made 
no  move  to  step  on. 

“Who’d  push  you  off?  Will  and  I  will 
float  you  and  then  I’ll  get  on  at  ‘Cape  Cod’ 
there  before  you  get  out  into  the  stream. 
Now  hold  on  to  Sue  in  case  she  gets  scart 
if  it  tips  a  little.” 

It  did  “  tip  a  little ;  ”  not  much  indeed,  but 
sufficiently  to  soak  the  cushion  and  the 
children’s  dresses  pretty  thoroughly.  Sue 
screamed  and  nearly  threw  Arethusa  over¬ 
board,  and  Hattie  in  her  effort  to  keep  her¬ 
self  and  her  little  sister  on  their  seat,  forgot 
her  furs,  and  grandma’s  muff  unnoticed 
slipped  into  the  water  and  was  not  seen 
again  till  it  was  picked  out  of  the  brush  be¬ 
low,  some  days  afterward. 

But  Charley  tipped  more  decidedly  than 
the  ice-floe ;  for  as  it  suddenly  gave  way  and 
slid  into  deeper  water,  he  lost  his  footing 
and  followed  it  as  far  as  his  length  would 
go;  and  by  the  time  he  was  on  his  feet 
again  it  had  rounded  “Cape  Cod”  and 
caught  by  the  current  was  rapidly  slipping 
down  the  creek. 

It  was  not  Sue  alone  who  was  scared  now. 
She,  poor  little  body,  sobbed  and  clung  to 
Hattie,  who  though  white  as  a  sheet  at  find¬ 
ing  her  strange  craft  without  a  pilot,  now 
spinning  round  as  some  whirlpool  caught  it, 
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and  again  rushing  with  speed  on  its  way, 
still  had  presence  of  mind  to  hold  on  to  Sue 
and  sit  quietly. 

Charley  did  the  screaming  as  he  ran  along 
the  bank.  Whom  to  call  he  did  not  know ; 
his  father  he  had  not  seen  since  he  drove 
away  with  his  mother  after  breakfast.  So 
he  kept  along  shore  as  near  the  girls  as  pos¬ 
sible,  while  Will  hurried  for  help. 

Just  at  that  moment,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  children  “wouldn’t  get  into  any¬ 
thing,”  Mr.  Rae  was  comfortably  talking 
town  news  in  the  post-office,  as  he  waited 
for  the  returning  train.  And  just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  train  whistled  and  came  in  sight, 
and  Mrs.  Rae,  looking  toward  the  house  for 
the  usual  salute  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats, 
had  her  eye  caught  half  way  by  something  on 
the  river,  she  did  not  know  what.  She  did 
know  that  she  had  tied  those  little  red 
and  blue  hoods  on  two  little  brown  heads 
that  were  very  dear  to  her,  and  that  they 
were  in  great  danger;  further  than  that, 
after  one  piercing  scream,  she  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Rae,  as  he  stood  on  the  depot  plat¬ 
form,  was  shocked  to  have  his  wife  handed 
out  to  him  as  helpless  as  the  brown  paper 
bundles  that  the  sympathizing  passengers 
hurried  after  her;  till  some  one  of  them, 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers  on  the  creek,  was  able  partly  to 
explain  the  cause  to  him. 

Meantime  the  ice-floe  rushed  toward  the 
bridge.  If  only  some  one  might  be  cross¬ 
ing  !  It  was  the  one  hope  poor  Hattie  had, 
and  she  was  sick  with  terror  as  they  slid  un¬ 
derneath  and  no  call  of  rescue  reached  them ; 
only  Charley’s  hoarse  cry,  “  Help !  help  !  ” 

But  no  help  came,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  “  Gulf  of  Mexico  ”  I  am  afraid  the 
trip  would  have  been  a  tragedy.  But  the 
gulf,  which  was  just  at  the  sudden  bend  of 
the  river,  held  out  the  two  capes  at  its  en¬ 


trance  like  two  arms,  and  the  ice-floe  glided 
straight  into  its  embrace,  and  the  little  girls 
were  safe.  There  was  no  danger  of  their 
floating  out  again,  and  they  might  have 
landed  successfully,  but  in  their  haste  they 
forgot  all  caution,  and  both  got  a  thorough 
ducking. 

It  was  a  sorry  party  that  walked  dripping 
into  Norah’s  clean  kitchen  through  one  door 
as  Mrs.  Rae  was  helped  into  it  through  an¬ 
other. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  tableau.  Mrs. 
Rae  was  speechless  through  surprise  and 
joy  ;  the  children,  with  terror  at  their  moth¬ 
er’s  pallid  face ;  while  Norah,  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  dinner,  stood  motionless  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  holding  suspended  over  a  kettle  what 
looked  like  the  bolster  of  a  doll’s  bed  stuffed 
to  its  utmost.  Charley  never  saw  a  “  roly 
poly”  pudding  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
recall  the  scene,  and  how  Norah  plunged  the 
pudding  back  into  the  pot,  and  picked  up 
Sue  and  undressed  and  comforted  her. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  as  bright  as 
ever  except  Arethusa.  Her  loss  was  not  no¬ 
ticed  for  some  time,  but  though  she  was  found 
and  every  effort  made  to  bring  her  to  herself, 
it  was  of  no  use.  Sue  said  that  she  never 
would  have  known  her ;  so  her  mamma  hung 
her  up  on  the  wall,  and  said  that  her  useful¬ 
ness  was  not  yet  past ;  every  time  they  looked 
at  her  she  could  preach  them  a  sermon. 

Charley  ventured  to  inquire  as  to  the  text, 
and  his  father  suggested  “  Foolishness  is 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod 
of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.” 
Whereupon  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  in¬ 
quired,  and  trembled  in  his  shoes  for  some 
days  ;  but  his  mother  thought  that  the  fright 
had  taught  him  a  lesson,  and  the  rod  re¬ 
mained  on  its  parent  tree  uncut. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  Charley’s  Ice-Floe. 

Emily  Adams. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  OUTLOOK. 

Fairly  to  estimate  the  present  position  of  essary  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  difficul- 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  answer  ties  which  it  has  met  with  since  its  start  in 
the  questions  which  are  inevitably  asked  by  America. 

thoughtful  people  as  to  its  future,  it  is  nec-  The  earliest  Anglican  services  were  held 
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in  the  New  World  during  the  winter  of 
1607-8,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Seymour,  the  chaplain  of 
the  colony  which  Popham  vainly  attempted 
to  found  at  that  place.  At  a  later  period 
handfuls  of  Anglicans  were  gathered  into 
congregations  in  the  chief  towns  along  the 
Atlantic  sea-hoard — Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Newport,  Boston,  Marblehead  and  Ports¬ 
mouth— and  were  supplied  with  clergymen 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  by 
the  “  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.”  The  par¬ 
ishes  were  under  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  people  were 
mostly  tories  in  politics  and  religion.  There 
was  no  bishop,  and  when  fit  pastors  were 
selected  from  the  congregation  they  were 
always  sent  to  London  for  ordination. 

Practically,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  was 
hardly  different  from  that  of  the  Puritans, 
who,  at  least  in  New  England,  constituted 
“  the  standing  order.”  The  English  Church 
was  not  aggressive  in  those  days,  and  John 
Wesley’s  was  the  principal  voice  for  relig¬ 
ion  which  was  heard  in  England  by  the 
common  people.  The  colonial  Church  was 
hardly  felt  in  the  New  World,  except  as  the 
organ  of  aristocratic  religion.  Its  legacy 
was  this  very  hauteur  which  the  Puritans  cor¬ 
dially  hated,  and  the  undue  ambition  of  the 
laity  as  directors  in  the  management  of  spir¬ 
itual  affairs. 

In  all  these  pre-revolutionary  years,  con¬ 
stant  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  bishops  for  America.  Dr.  Beards¬ 
ley’s  “  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,”  and  his  “  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Dr.  “Samuel  Johnson,”  tell  the  story  of  those 
eventful  and  tragic  years.  It  was  the  time 
during  which  the  colonies  were  assuming  a 
determined  attitude  toward  the  mother 
country.  It  was  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  that, 
if  prelates  were  sent  to  America,  it  would 
prejudice  the  Crown  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  and  their  compatriots,  and  whatever 
the  English  bishops  might  have  desired  to  do 
was  made  subordinate  to  the  policy  of  the 
state.  Tt  was  one  of  those  things  which 
seemed  possible  but  could  not  be  done,  and 
this  single  fact  has  done  more  than  anything 


else  to  put  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  an  anomalous  position  in  this  country. 
It  was  Episcopal  in  name  but  not  in  fact 
when  it  was  putting  forth  its  first  roots  in 
our  soil  and  imparting  its  first  impressions 
of  conscious  life  to  our  ancestors.  It  had  an 
acephalous  beginning,  and  was  in  a  position 
to  be  seriously  misunderstood  from  the  start, 
and  to  be  withheld  from  proper  and  efficient 
organization  for  a  centuiy.  It  was  Congre¬ 
gational  in  fact  and  Episcopal  in  name,  and 
the  two  things,  however  excellent  in  them¬ 
selves,  do  not  tend  together  to  make  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  rightly  organized  Episcopal  Church. 
This  has  been  the  hidden  and  remote  cause 
of  very  much  which  every  one  has  regretted 
in  this  religious  body ;  and  when  the  Epis¬ 
copate  came  it  was  grafted  into  what  has 
until  lately  been  felt  to  be  a  system  which 
had  not  quite  full  control  of  its  proper 
working  elements.  It  was  at  the  heels  when 
it  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  body. 

It  was  November  14,  1784,  that  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Seabury  was  consecrated  as  the  Bishop 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Aberdeen,  by  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scot¬ 
land  who  were  not  under  the  political  con¬ 
trol  of  the  English  Crown.  Dr.  William 
White  and  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost  were  not 
consecrated  by  the  Anglican  bishops  until 
February  4,  1787,  and  it  was  not  until  July, 
1789,  that  the  first  convention  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  met  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
proper  organization.  The  American  con¬ 
gregations  had  been  mostly  broken  up  by 
the  Revolution,  and  even  when  it  began,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bishop  White’s  “Memoirs,” 
“  there  were  not  more  than  about  eighty  pa¬ 
rochial  clergymen  of  that  [Anglican]  Church 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Mary¬ 
land;”  and  out  of  Boston,  Newport,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  there  were  no  con¬ 
gregations  “  held  to  be  of  ability  to  support 
clergymen  of  themselves.  In  Maryland  and 
in  Virginia  the  Episcopal  Church  was  more 
numerous  and  had  legal  establishments  for 
its  support.  *  *  *  *  In  the  more  southern 
colonies  the  Episcopalians  were  fewer  in 
proportion  than  in  the  two  last  mentioned, 
but  more  than  in  the  northern.” 

The  Revolution  sent  most  of  the  New 
England  congregations,  with  their  clergy, 
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to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1789,  only 
seven  States  were  represented  by  seventeen 
clergymen  and  sixteen  laymen.  The  Church 
was  almost  destroyed.  The  outlook  was 
hopeless.  In  New  England  the  political 
feeling  that  it  was  anti-republican  and  aris¬ 
tocratic,  was  added  to  the  traditional  objec¬ 
tions  to  prelacy.  Elsewhere  the  Methodists 
had  led  the  way  as  pioneers  in  work  which 
has  commended  itself  to  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  Presbyterians  had  gained  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foothold ;  and  everywhere  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  as  the  representative  of  a 
government  which  had  attempted  to  crush 
out  American  liberty,  met  with  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice  and  opposition.  At 
the  time  when  other  religious  bodies  were 
striking  down  into  the  roots  of  the  national 
life,  this  was  compelled  to  nurse  its  slender 
interests  as  an  isolated  section  of  society  and 
to  consider  rather  how  it  could  exist  than 
how  it  could  grow.  To  this  fact  can  be 
traced  much  which  we  feel  to  be  narrow  and 
sectarian  and  formal  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  much  which  has  stood  hereto¬ 
fore  in  the  way  of  its  success.  It  always 
defended  its  evangelical  truth  and  apostolic 
order ;  it  did  not  fail,  point  by  point,  to  con¬ 
tend  for  its  principles  when  they  were  called 
in  question ;  but  it  was  so  overwhelmingly 
in  the  minority  that  even  its  followers 
of  reputation,  from  George  Washington 
onward,  including  many  of  the  men  who 
have  done  the  country  most  honor  as  states¬ 
men,  could  bring  men  no  further  than  to 
concede  its  respectability.  It  was  too  weak 
and  too  much  surrounded  by  popular  preju¬ 
dices,  to  be  a  popular  church.  It  is  hardly 
pleasant  to  recall  these  facts,  but  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  is  essential  to  a  fair  statement 
of  the  Episcopal  outlook.  They  show  that, 
apart  from  defective  organization,  the  envi¬ 
ronments  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  parochial  or  diocesan  life. 
No  Church  could  advance  against  obstacles 
which  only  time  could  remove.  The  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  dwelt  like  Ishmael  in  the  des¬ 
ert,  apart  and  alone.  It  expected  nothing 
from  others  and  gave  nothing  to  them.  Its 
converts  were  few  and  rare.  It  despised 
“the  sects,”  and  became  intensely  sectarian 


itself.  Then  it  patterned,  as  was  natural, 
closely  after  the  English  Church.  What 
interested  the  Anglican  interested  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Churchman.  The  Methodists  adapted 
their  system  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  but  Churchmen 
were  so  occupied  with  the  struggles  in  the 
Mother  Church  and  so  fearful  lest  their 
peculiarities  might  offend  the  American 
people,  that  they  largely  forgot  to  present 
in  a  manly  way,  to  the  general  public,  the 
distinctive  and  really  valuable  points  in  their 
system.  They  apologized  for  being  what 
they  were,  when  they  ought  to  have  thanked 
God  that  he  had  committed  to  them  certain 
gifts  which  were  of  priceless  value  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Christianity. 

There  are  those  yet  living  who  witnessed 
this  inglorious  era  of  American  Episcopacy. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the  venerable 
Presiding  Bishop,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  remembers  distinctly  when  the  Angli¬ 
can  Episcopate  in  the  United  States,  sitting 
as  the  House  of  Bishops,  used  to  have  ample 
room  around  a  common  dining-table  for 
their  deliberations.  He  was  consecrated  in 
1832,  and  now  the  House  of  Bishops  is  so 
large,  comprising  sixty-one  bishops,  that  all 
the  usages  of  a  public  deliberative  body 
have  to  be  observed  in  their  proceedings,  and 
bishops  themselves  are  so  common  that  they 
have  to  be  men  before  they  are  fathers  in 
the  Church,  if  they  are  to  command  public 
attention.  It  was  not  till  1835  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  began  to  ignore  the  old 
lines  of  self-protection,  and  assume  the  dis¬ 
tinct  attitude  of  a  missionary  organization  ; 
and  even  then,  against  the  advice  of  the  late 
Bishop  Doane,  it  forgot  that  the  Church 
itself  is  the  great  missionary  society,  and 
erected  an  imperium  in  imperio  like  the 
American  Board,  to  take  care  of  its  mission¬ 
ary  interests.  And  this  monstrosity  was 
tolerated  until  the  General  Convention  of 
1877,  with  general  consent,  put  it  aside  for 
simpler  machinery  which  throws  all  mission¬ 
ary  interests  directly  into  the  hands  of  this 
chief  legislative  body  of  the  Church. 

When  bodies  are  as  closely  identified  as 
the  English  and  the  American  churches  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  younger  will  be  the  solemn 
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ecclesiastical  shadow  of  the  older  body,  and 
this  in  respect  of  theology  has  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  has 
heretofore  been  more  Anglican  than  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  has  reflected  rather  than  originated 
movements.  When  England  was  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  Simeon  and  Romaine, 
America  was  everywhere  devoutly  evangeli¬ 
cal.  When  the  great  church  revival  known 
as  Tractarianism  began  with  the  publication 
of  Keble’s  “  Christian  Year,”  in  1827,  and 
the  study  of  the  early  fathers  was  revived 
by  his  notable  sermon  on  Tradition,  in  1833, 
this  country  was  also  flooded  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and  converts 
to  Rome  were  only  less  numerous  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  here  than  in  England.  That 
revival  has  been  transmitted  in  the  ritualis¬ 
tic  movement  which,  if  something  artificial 
and  foreign  here,  is  thoroughly  congenial  to 
great  numbers  in  England,  and  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  religious  convictions.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  Church  of  England 
•j  pass  through  a  series  of  unusual  contro¬ 
versies  touching  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
religion  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  has 
reconquered  the  lost  ground  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  but  every  debate,  every  issue,  has  had 
its  restatement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  it.  Schools  of  thought, 
which  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  personal 
conviction,  have  crystallized  into  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  parties,  and  these  parties  have  often 
attempted  to  run  what  was  meant  for  a 
Catholic  Church  purely  in  the  line  of  secta¬ 
rian  interests.  All  the  isms  of  theology 
have  had  their  chance,  and  the  Church, 
which  is  infinitely  larger  and  better  than 
any  of  them,  has  been  frequently  narrowed 
down  to  their  petty  issues.  This  accounts 
for  what  people  feel  to  be  set,  formal,  stiff, 
unyielding  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  ex¬ 
plains  why  there  is  so  much  narrowness  of 
action  in  regard  to  public  matters ;  why 
there  has  been  in  other  days  so  little  adapta¬ 
tion  of  religion  to  society.  It  shows  why, 
when  the  old  twins  of  hatred  and  prejudice 
have  been  broken  down,  the  really  impor¬ 
tant  things  which  the  Church  is  able  to  do 
for  American  Christianity,  have  not  been 
appreciated.  There  is  a  conservatism  which 


holds  an  idea  until  it  is  strangled ;  and  in 
other  days  this  religious  body  has  been  so 
conservative  that  it  has  done  comparatively 
little  to  shape  the  nation’s  conscious  life. 

It  may  seem  like  plain  speaking  to  say 
thus  much,  but  who  can  say  that  it  is  not 
substantially  true  ?  What  has  the  Episcopal 
Church  done  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
but  disappoint  the  anticipations  of  its  best 
men  and  forge  new  fetters  for  the  more 
secure  environment  and  repression  of  its 
growing  energies  ?  But  there  comes  at 
length  a  time  when  if  men  do  not  speak 
with  a  living  voice,  the  very  stones  cry  out 
and  condemn  them ;  when  Samson  breaks 
his  bonds  and  goes  forth  in  his  might. 
Such  a  time  came  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  1853  the  venerable  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
then  a  mature  man  of  fifty  years,  saw  with 
prophetic  eye  and  felt  in  his  prophetic  soul 
that  his  Communion  was  not  dealing 
with  the  great  moral  and  social  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  day  as  it  ought.  “  He  became 
more  and  more  painfully  impressed  with  the 
isolation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  he  thought  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  Christians  of  this  land  into 
something  like  fellowship,  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  historic  faith ;  and  while  he  was 
devoting  much  thought  and  time  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  suddenly,  with  that  impulsive  energy 
which  comes  like  an  inspiration  to  a  man  of 
genius,  said  to  a  friend :  ‘  Let  us  prepare 
a  memorial  upon  this  subject  to  the  House 
of  Bishops,  and  if  we  can  get  no  one  to  sign 
it,  we  will  sign  it  ourselves  and  send  it  in.’  ”* 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Memo¬ 
rial  movement  of  1856,  and  since  it  has  had 
a  profound  influence  in  shaping  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  future  of  this  Church  and  in  enabling 
leading  men  to  bring  its  vital  principles  into 
contact  with  the  throbbing  life  of  our  own 
time,  it  deserves  special  attention  at  our 
hands.  It  was  a  wholesome  and  ardent 
protest  against  the  cast-iron  policy  which 
had  prevailed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
The  Memorial  boldly  made  the  inquiry, 
whether  “  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
with  only  her  present  canonical  means  and 

♦In  Memoriam — William  A.  Mulilenburg,  D.  D. 
By  Edwin  Harwood,  D.  D. 
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appliances,  her  fixed  and  invariable  modes 
of  public  worship,  and  her  traditional  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages,  is  competent  to  the  work 
of  preaching  and  dispensing  the  Gospel  to 
all  sorts*  and  conditions  of  men,  and  so 
adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 
land  and  in  this  age.”  It  believed  that  the 
church  confined  to  the  exercise  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  system  was  not  sufficient  to  these  pur¬ 
poses,  that  a  wider  door  ought  to  be  opened 
for  admission  to  the  ministry,  and  that 
men  in  other  bodies  of  Christians  who  de¬ 
sired  the  Episcopal  ministry  should  not  be 
obliged  in  receiving  it  to  renounce  all  the 
liberty  in  public  worship  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  or  to  have  their  previous 
attainments  as  religious  teachers  count  for 
nothing.  It  looked  toward  a  basis  of  unity 
for  our  divided  and  distracted  American 
Christianity.  It  aimed  at  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  system 
than  the  one  then  administered,  which  should 
be  identical  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
all  its  great  principles,  and  yet  provide  for  as 
much  freedom  in  opinion,  discipline  and 
worship  as  was  compatible  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel.  “  To 
define  and  act  upon  such  a  system,”  it  was 
believed,  “  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  work 
of  an  American  Catholic  Episcopate.”  The 
Memorial  expressed  a  widely  prevalent  feel¬ 
ing  and  was  referred  in  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  1853  by  an  unusually  large 
majority  of  bishops  (20  to  4)  to  a  committee 
of  their  own  order,  consisting  of  Bishops 
Wain wright,  Otey,  Doane,  Alonzo  Potter, 
Burgess,  and  Williams,  with  instructions  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  invite 
further  communications  upon  it  and  report 
to  the  convention  of  1856.  Bishop  Potter 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  gathering  the 
opinions  of  representative  men,  both  within 
and  without  his  Church,  on  the  subject,  and 
the  volume  entitled  “  The  Memorial  Papers,” 
giving  the  communications  received,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  of  bishops,  and  his 
own  estimate  of  the  movement,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1857,  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  suggestive,  and  significant  works 
ever  issued  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  distinct  landmark  of  a 
new  era.  It  marked  the  arrival  of  this 


Church  to  a  consciousness  of  mission.  The 
Diocesan  Convention  of  Rhode  Island  (1856) 
happily  stated  this  in  a  resolution  which 
declared  that  “  we  earnestly  sympathize  with 
the  wish  of  the  Memorialists  that  the  great 
Catholic  idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
be  more  fully  developed  by  more  thoroughly 
adapting  it  to  all  the  wants  of  the  country 
and  the  times.” 

The  Episcopal  commission  met  six  times 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention.  In 
their  report  to  the  Convention  of  1856,  they 
expressed  the  unanimous  conviction  that 
“  some  of  the  most  material  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  loudly  called  for  and  which 
commend  themselves  to  our  own  judgment 
might  be  attained  without  legislation.” 
They  begged  their  own  brethren,  while  all 
these  questions  were  pending,  to  do  what 
they  could  personally  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace : 

“  1.  By  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of 
other  systems  as  readily  as  they  expose 
then-  demerits. 

“  2.  By  repressing  a  spirit  of  self-com¬ 
placency  and  self-laudation. 

“  3.  By  infusing  into  our  worship,  preach¬ 
ing  and  general  policy,  more  of  the  ancient 
and  historical  element  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  the  popular  and  practical  on  the  other. 

“4.  By  a  more  cordial  manner  towards 
ministers  of  other  religious  bodies  who  are 
inquiring  into  the  claims  of  our  Commu¬ 
nion. 

“5.  By  considering  whether  wre  cannot 
safely  lessen  canonical  impediments  in  the 
way  of  ministers,  licentiates  and  others  de¬ 
sirous  of  our  orders,  with  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tees  for  soundness  in  doctrine,  discipline 
and  worship. 

“6.  By  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works. 
If  our  ministers  were  more  fervid,  self-deny¬ 
ing  and  laborious ;  our  people  more  charita¬ 
ble,  exemplary  and  devout;  if,  in  a  word, 
we  were  all  that  we  ought  to  be  and  might 
be  from  the  alleged  superiority  of  our  gifts 
and  privileges,  the  attraction  to  the  church 
would  be  universal  and  irresistible.” 

The  bishops  quite  unanimously  accepted 
the  sentiments  of  this  report,  and  adopted 
resolutions  to  divide  the  three-fold  morning 
service,  to  allow  discretionary  services  for 
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extraordinary  occasions,  and  to  provide 
special  agencies  to  meet  the  spiritual  neces¬ 
sities  of  unchurched  people.  They  also 
made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Christian  Unity, 
to  consist  of  five  bishops  and  to  be  renewed 
at  each  convention  by  ballot  in  both  houses. 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Unity  was 
the  only  direct  legislative  action  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Memorial.  In  the  House 
of  Deputies,  High  Church,  represented  by 
the  late  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  was  pitted 
against  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Vinton  as  the 
representative  of  the  Low  Church  party, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  calm 
discussion  which  is  necessary  for  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  a  great  movement.  But 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  bishops  was 
in  favor  of  the  Memorial.  It  was  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter’s  opinion  that  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  would  bear  its  fruit 
gradually.  He  looked  upon  “Christianity 
as  a  life,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  dogmas,” 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  earliest,  most 
efficient,  and  most  liberal  friends  of  the 
movement.  In  fact  he  was  the  statesman 
among  his  brother  bishops,  and  no  man  in 
the  American  Episcopate,  not  excepting 
Bishop  Hobart,  or  Bishop  DeLancey,  or 
Bishop  Burgess,  has  shown  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  sense  of  the  Church’s  position,  or  a 
larger  grasp  of  all  the  questions  which  the 
Memorial  involved. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  the  outward  eye  failed 
to  carry  his  points.  But  the  movement 
which  he  initiated  with  such  a  consciousness 
of  Catholic  mission  was  one  which  is  best 
advanced,  not  by  resolutions  and  canons, 
but  by  active  discussions,  by  arousing  the 
convictions  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn  recently  said,  in  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  beloved  master,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  that  “  the  Memorial  move¬ 
ment,  whatever  its  seeming  failure,  has  left 
its  indelible  mark  on  our  history.  *  *  * 
It  was  his  [Dr.  Muhlenberg’s]  conviction 
that  our  Church  needed  to  act  with  all  its 
capabilities  in  the  vast  growing  field  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  of  ministries  for  all  conditions 
of  men.  *  *  *  But  the  party  fears  on 
either  hand,  the  jealousy  of  the  Episcopal 
authority  in  the  lower  House,  and  the  great 


power  of  inertia  in  the  body,  strangled  a 
plan  as  wise  as  it  was  generous.  We  have 
learned  the  worth  of  our  conservatism  since. 
I  dare  hazard  the  judgment  that  had  the 
Memorial  prevailed,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  two  worst  misfortunes  since 
befallen  us.”  Dr.  Muhlenberg  himself  at 
first  felt  keenly  the  outward  defeat  of  what 
he  had  most  at  heart,  but  he  was  permitted 
to  live  almost  to  the  time  when  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Memorial  had  inspired  the 
whole  Church  with  its  spirit.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1877  was  most  clearly  marked  by  the 
consciousness  of  Catholic  mission  .which 
twenty-five  years  ago  thrilled  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg’s  soul.  He  became,  for  his  personal 
qualities  not  less  than  for  the  inspiration  of 
heart  in  which  he  was  unrivaled,  the  beloved 
and  untitled  patriarch  of  his  Communion. 
It  was  my  privilege  once  to  witness  the  vol¬ 
untary  homage  to  him  as  such.  In  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1874  in  New  York,  the  debate 
was  in  its  full  tide  in  the  lower  House  when 
a  venerable  man  slowly  crossed  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  church.  Instantly  that  he  en¬ 
tered  the  auditorium,  young  men  and  old 
began  to  gather  around  him,  some  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  some  to  greet  the  apostolic  father 
once  more ;  and  as  he  moved  by  degrees  (as 
fast  as  the  throng  of  friends  would  permit) 
to  the  chancel  end  of  the  church,  up  the  side 
aisle,  the  debate  lost  its  interest,  and  the 
man  who  twenty  years  before  had  in  vain 
tried  to  lead  his  Church  to  the  larger  vic¬ 
tories  of  Christian  comprehensiveness,  be¬ 
came  when  he  approached  the  open  space 
before  the  chancel,  the  center  of  an  ovation 
so  spontaneous  and  hearty  and  general  that 
the  Convention  unconsciously  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  pay  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  their  voluntary  respect  and  rev¬ 
erence  as  to  “an  apostle  by  the  will  of 
God.” 

As  to  the  fruits  which  the  Memorial  has 
gradually  brought  forth,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  they  were  more  largely  developed  in  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania  than  elsewhere,  but 
most  of  the  enlarged  parochial  activities 
which  now  distinguish  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  which  have  been  already  copied  to  some 
extent  by  other  Protestant  bodies,  have  come 
into  life  since  1853,  and  may  be  traced,  in 
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their  origin,  to  this  movement.  The  Cottage 
meetings  conducted  by  deacons  or  laymen 
with  a  free  use  of  the  prayer-book,  the 
Bible-classes  for  men  and  women,  the  moth¬ 
ers’  meetings,  the  sewing-schools  taught  by 
Christian  women,  the  evangelists’  service, 
and  parochial  missions,  the  attempts  to  deal 
with  special  classes  by  out-door  preaching, 
the  missions  to  deaf  mutes,  and  numerous 
other  agencies,  in  which  the  energies  of  all 
classes  of  churchmen  have  been  enlisted, 
show  the  suggestions  derived  from  this 
source.  In  fact,  the  Memorial  movement 
has  at  length  become  the  aggressive  and 
working  policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  General  Conventions  in  this  com¬ 
munion  have  frequently  been  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  misgiving.  Party  feeling  has 
run  high,  and  certain  doctrinal  issues  have 
had  to  be  met.  The  Church  began  with 
very  low  views  of  what  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  teaches  in  its  prayer-book  and  other 
standards,  and  had  it  remained  where  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  its  organization  would 
have  continued  defective,  and  in  religious 
love  it  would  not  have  been  sharply  marked 
off  from  Protestantism  by  the  development 
of  its  proper  Catholic  life.  The  Episcopal 
Church  is  not  the  via  media  between  Rome 
and  Geneva,  as  John  Henry  Newman  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  it  in  the  theory  which  he 
constructed  for  his  own  personal  assurance, 
but  has  a  positive  and  definite  organic  life 
of  its  own.  This  is  never  to  be  forgotten  or 
ignored.  This  had  to  be  brought  out  and 
maintained,  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity, 
in  respect  to  theological  doctrines,  and  in 
respect  to  ritual.  The  English  Church  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  re¬ 
storing  to  its  current  life  what  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse  during  the  dreary  Hanove¬ 
rian  era,  and  the  same  work  has  been  going 
on  here.  The  General  Conventions  have 
been  the  arenas  in  which  the  party  battles 
have  been  fought  over  these  questions.  The 
Convention  of  1874  was  perhaps  the  saddest 
and  wickedest  of  them  all ;  party  issues  were 
presented  in  their  worst  form,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stamp  out  ritualism  was  carried  to 
extreme  lengths. 

When  the  Convention  met  in  Boston  in 
1877,  there  was  no  preliminary  scare,  no 


exciting  question  to  be  debated,  nothing  but 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  attended  to.  The  deputies  in 
the  lower  House  came  with  few  instructions 
from  their  dioceses.  There  was  nothing  to 
fight  about,  and  everybody  was  in  the  hu¬ 
mor  to  attend  to  new  phases  of  Church  life. 
Bishop  Williams  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
Convention  in  the  opening  sermon  at  Trin¬ 
ity  church.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
original  committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
appointed  to  take  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  Memo¬ 
rial  in’ hand.  That  sainted  man  had  been 
called  to  his  rest  early  in  the  spring,  and  it 
was  eminently  fitting  that  Dr.  Williams 
should  invite  attention  to  the  practical  work 
which  Dr.  Muhlenberg  attempted  to  arouse 
his  church  to  do  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  The  late  William  Welsh,  always  fore¬ 
most  as  a  lay-apostle  in  practical  religious 
enterprises,  persevered  till  the  gist  of  this 
sermon  had  been  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  the  Committee  adopted 
and  referred  to  a  working  committee.  Then 
the  unfinished  business  happened  to  involve 
the  very  question  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
had  always  insisted  upon,  liturgical  revision 
or  adaptation  of  our  services  to  a  wider 
range  of  usefulness.  Dr.  De  Koven  had 
also  come  to  the  Convention  with  the  pre¬ 
scient  feeling  that  old  issues  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest,  and  as  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Convention,  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  the  Church  was  to  enter  prop¬ 
erly  upon  a  new  era,  its  constitution  must 
be  revised  and  adapted  to  meet  the  larger 
and  prospective  wants  of  a  national  organ¬ 
ization,  was  prepared  to  push  matters  in  this 
direction.  As  the  budget  of  new  and  press¬ 
ing  questions  was  unfolded  by  the  two 
Houses  in  their  separate  capacity,  it  became 
evident  to  every  one  that  immediate  legislar 
tion  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  the 
Convention  would  largely  take  the  character 
of  a  free  debating  society  in  which  every 
member  could  express  himself  upon  the  state 
of  the  Church.  This  was  precisely  what  was 
needed  and  what  was  done,  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  raised 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  the  special  points 
of  discussion. 

Dr.  De  Koven  would  hardly  like  to  be 
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called  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  successor,  but  in 
prophetic  vision,  in  the  long  look  ahead,  in 
the  steady  drive  at  things  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Episcopal  Church  to  bring 
its  full  energies  to  bear  upon  the  living  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day,  he  closely  resembles  him. 
He  has,  besides,  that  magnetic  power  over 
men  which  naturally  qualifies  him  to  be  a 
leader.  In  the  late  Convention  no  man  spoke 
more  wisely  and  none  showed  a  greater 
range  of  statesman-like  thought  or  a  clearer 
conviction  of  what  should  be  done.  This 
was  especially  seen  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
urged  constitutional  revision.  But  Dr.  De 
Koven  was  not  the  only  man  who  instinct¬ 
ively  reached  out  to  shape  the  coming  time. 
The  leading  men  in  the  Convention  were  all 
on  one  side.  I  hey  favored  the  bringing  of 
the  Church  to  the  people,  the  provision  for 
shortened  services,  the  measures  looking 
toward  unity  among  the  Protestant  bodies. 

This  Church  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  its  future  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  by  all  Christian  people.  It  has  bated 
nothing  of  its  Catholic  position,  and  not 
changing  its  organization  but  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  its  methods  of  working,  and 
rising  gradually  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
providential  position  as  an  instrument  for 
strengthening  our  common  Christianity,  it 
has  distinctly  marched  to  the  front  as  a 
live,  progressive,  and  active  organization  foi 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  have  studiously  avoided 
committing  themselves  to  special  views  upon 
the  minor  questions  of  morals.  They  have 
struck  with  practical  vigor  for  the  central 
things  in  religion  and  sought  earnestly  to 
effect  guidance  for  men  and  women  in  the 
issues  of  daily  life.  It  is  a  mark  of  sanity 
when  a  religious  organization  is  ready  to 
confess  that  it  bears  in  its  body  the  fruits  of 
Adam’s  sin,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  been  backward  of  late  in  acknowledging 
its  short-comings.  One  point  needs  always 
to  be  remembered.  The  Anglican  Church 
seeks  everywhere  not  to  give  ready-made 
answers  in  religion  and  morals  but  to  justify 
“the  sweet  reason  of  Jesus  ”  in  practical  life. 

It  is  the  Church  which  attempts  to  recon¬ 
cile  religion  with  modern  thought  and  soci¬ 
ety,  and  constantly  to  adapt  old  truths  to 


new  needs.  Hence  it  can  never  be  at  rest, 
never  be  out  of  a  crisis ;  and  what  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  with  his  singular  truthfulness 
in  phrases  says  of  the  English  Church,  is 
equally  true  of  its  American  daughter :  “  Dis¬ 
tracted  as  is  the  state  of  religious  opinion 
amongst  us  at  this  moment,  in  no  other 
great  Church  is  there,  I  believe,  so  much 
sincere  desire  as  there  is  in  the  Church  of 
England — in  clergy  as  well  as  laity — to  get 
at  the  truth.  In  no  other  great  Church  is 
there  so  little  false  pretense  of  assured 
knowledge  and  certainty  on  points  where 
there  can  be  none.”  *  This  testimony  is 
supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Capes,  who  some  years  ago  went  to 
Rome  and  has  lately  returned  to  the  Church 
of  England.  He  says:  “It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  English  Church  as  it  now  stands, 
freedom  of  thought  can  be  united  with  prac¬ 
tical  organization,  and  that  this  same  organ¬ 
ization  supplies  just  that  living  aid  which 
translates  thought  into  spiritual  activity  and 
enables  an  honest  man  to  do  his  duty  in  his 
generation  as  God  designs  him  to  do  it.”  f 
The  same  can  truly  be  said  of  the  American 
branch  of  this  Church.  It  has  moved  out  of 
its  sectarianism  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
live  issues  of  the  day.  The  Church  Congress 
was  the  distinct  effort  of  churchmen  to  take 
their  part  in  the  contests  of  modern  thought, 
and  has  shown  that  this  body  was  in  a  special 
position  of  advantage  for  such  discussions. 
Its  very  conservatism  has  come  in  to  give 
breadth  of  view.  While  others  have  only 
seen  things  from  the  point  of  individuality, 
there  is  something  in  the  Catholic  training 
of  strong  men  which  enables  them  to  see  a 
subject  on  both  sides,  and  this  largeness  of 
view  has  already  commended  the  Congress 
as  a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
in  religion,  morals,  society,  and  the  higher 
politics.  The  two  lines  of  strength  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  already  indicated,  are 
its  Catholic  position  as  an  historical  body, 
with  a  ministry  whose  authority  Protestants 
never  question  and  a  prestige  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged,  and  its  close  affinity 
with  all  the  dearest  interests  and  best  phases 

*  Last  Essays  in  Cburch  and  Religion,  p.  176. 

1  Reasons  for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  197. 
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of  Protestantism.  It  has  been  slow,  very 
slow,  to  work  itself  clear  of  its  bad  environ¬ 
ment  and  to  give  its  bishops  their  proper 
place  as  leaders ;  even  now  this  work  is  not 
fully  done  in  every  case;  but  the  late 
Convention  showed  unmistakably  that  the 
Church  had  at  last  struck  the  right  chord,  and 
had  entered  upon  a  new  and  decided  course. 
Dr.  John  Fulton  truly  said  in  that  Conven¬ 
tion  that  “  we  touch  Protestantism  far  more 
closely  than  we  now  do  or  ever  shall,  in  the 
days  of  any  of  us,  touch  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  communion  ;  ”  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  a  liberal  course  is  taken  in  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  in  the  treatment  of  theological 
and  moral  questions,  the  liberality  which  is 
the  synonym  for  charity  and  does  not  arro¬ 
gate  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth, 
the  Church  will  prove  most  helpful  to  those 
who  desire  to  place  fact  before  sentiment  in 
Christian  teachings,  and  will  have  both  the 
capacity  and  the  power  to  furnish  religious 


homes  for  the  million.  Every  religious  body 
has  some  points  of  advantage ;  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  has  many  which  the  others  have 
not,  and  so  in  the  fierce  competition  which 
allows  only  the  strongest  and  fittest  to  sur¬ 
vive,  it  is  in  a  position  to  render  great  and 
prominent  service  to  American  Christianity. 
The  Episcopal  outlook  is  not  altogether 
bright;  the  Church  has  an  immense  work 
to  do  before  it  can  be  the  Church  of  the 
people ;  the  men  and  the  money  to  do  this 
work  have  in  many  cases  yet  to  be  found, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  old 
Church  has  taken  the  right  direction  and 
that  it  has  larger  plans  for  the  future  than 
any  party  or  school  of  thought  within  itself 
has  yet  originated  or  developed.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  be  a 
chief  back-stay  of  American  Christianity, 
and  its  strength  will  be  in  the  largeness  and 
fitness  of  its  conception  of  what  Christian¬ 
ity  is.  Julius  H.  Ward. 
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The  Doctor  laid  his  stethoscope  upon  the 
table,  and  paused.  He  was  an  adept  in  the 
professional  art  of  dissembling.  Had  the 
consulter  been  a  woman  his  countenance 
would  have  been  instantly  set  with  the  bland 
smile  encouraging ;  but  this  strong,  firmly- 
poised,  brown-bearded  young  man — there 
were  many  reasons  why  he  should  not  know, 
strong  reasons  why  he  should.  The  Doctor’s 
face  retained  the  expression  it  had  worn 
when  he  lifted  his  head  from  the  broad 
chest.  Eager  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils,  swept 
his  face.  Acute,  with  his  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  he  saw  that  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
the  revelation  had  been  made. 

“  You  may  live  for  years.” 

“  And  I  may - ” 

The  Doctor  nodded,  averting  his  eyes,  and 
running  his  fore-finger  along  the  length  of 
the  silver  tube  upon  the  table. 

“  For  present  help - ?  ” 

“  Cheerful  society,  careful  diet,  and,  above 
all,  avoidance  of  excitement.” 


The  prescription  was  in  the  professional 
tone, — the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  tossed  off 
interpretations  of  the  messages  of  Life  and 
Death,  until  a  peculiarity  in  the  text,  or  an 
unwonted  crook  in  an  oft-used  letter  arrests 
his  attention  more  than  the  crowd  of  crouch¬ 
ing,  upturned  faces  that  at  this  hour  grow 
so  pitiably  alike. 

Little  remained  to  be  said  or  done  in  this 
room  with  its  obtrusive  parchments  in  gild¬ 
ed  frames,  its  glittering,  pitiless  instruments, 
its  awful  under-current  suggestions  of  human 
misery.  The  patient  was  not  stunned.  Pain 
has  ever  its  relief  in  change  of  form,  its  miti¬ 
gations  in  the  consciousness  of  endurance. 

Through  two  or  thee  minutes  there  were 
no  analyses,  no  definitions  in  that  whirling 
brain, — only  the  dumb  acceptance  of  a  truth 
to  be  fathomed  by  and  by,  one  by  which  all 
things  must  be  resolved,  all  things  read¬ 
justed.  Pathologically,  this  was  a  case  of 
structural  damage  to  the  heart  through 
acute  rheumatism. 
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The  Doctor  was  one  who  could  deftly 
swathe  up  the  lancet  of  truth  in  velvet  or 
fine  cambric,  so  long  as  it  could  he  of  use, 
but  when  once  the  steel  lay  naked  and  glit¬ 
tering  before  eyes  keen  and  calculating  as 
his  own,  he  knew  it  would  avail  little  that 
he  should  throw  over  it  a  stray  handkerchief 
or  the  day’s  paper.  He  bowed  his  patient 
over  the  threshold,  and  went  on  to  the  next 
one. 

The  young  man  passed  into  the  street, 
throbbing  with  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  a 
spring-tide  morning.  Quick,  elastic  steps, 
lively  faces,  hearty  voices  were  on  all  sides. 
He  saw  as  distinctly,  apprehended  as  clearly, 
as  if  the  j  ust-accepted  truth  were  not  wring¬ 
ing  his  consciousness.  A  funeral  procession 
crept  by,  and  he  gazed  curiously  through 
the  glass  sides  of  the  hearse.  It  gave  him 
a  strange  feeling  of  companionship.  He 
seemed,  to  himself,  to  belong  partly  with 
the  dead,  and  partly  among  the  living, — he, 
only  twenty-two  and  with  the  strength  of  a 
Saxon  woodsman. 

The  express  train  bearing  Reid  from  the 
city  was  making  up  time.  The  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  proved  keenly  exhilarating.  Racing 
through  fields,  tearing  over  bridges,  swaying 
on  the  rails,  swinging  around  curves, — this 
sense  of  force  in  action,  this  suggestion  of 
possible  danger,  thrilled  and  stimulated.  It 
was  what  he  had  longed  for  in  life. 

In  the  car  around  him  were  young  men, 
like  himself,  finding  happiness  and  content, 
as  he  had  longed  to  do,  in  sharp,  hard  work ; 
young  men  exulting  with  youthful  confi¬ 
dence  in  something  new,  undiscovered,  and 
worthy  to  be  won  in  life,  wealthy  in  strength 
and  years  to  come. 

Down  in  the  mirror-panel  at  the  end  of 
the  car  he  saw  his  own  face,  brown-bearded 
and  resolute.  He  threw  out  his  arm,  cords 
firm,  muscles  hard  and  well-defined,  nervous 
stimulus  full  and  free.  He  laid  his  thumb 
on  the  small  artery  at  the  wrist,  felt  the 
gliding,  uneven  movement  that  made  his 
pulse  a  death-tick,  and  the  powerful  right 
arm  fell  at  his  side.  He  bowed  his  head  on 
the  seat-back  before  him  and  asked  what  it 
meant. 

It  meant  the  relinquishment  of  his  life’s 
purpose,  meant  not  only  the  surrender  of  all 


the  sweet,  rare  possibilities  of  which  youth 
inevitably  dreams,  but  the  forfeiture,  also, 
of  all  which  sober  sense  told  him  life  would 
actually  have  brought.  Henceforth  he  was 
to  live  torpidly  and  by  halves,  “  avoiding  ex¬ 
citement,”  purposeless,  emotionless,  object¬ 
less.  Instead  of  developing,  he  must  de¬ 
liberately  set  bounds  to  his  life. 

“  Never !  ”  he  sharply  cried  to  himself,  lift¬ 
ing  his  head.  He  would  go  on  in  the  path 
he  had  marked  out,  and  no  step  should  fal¬ 
ter.  If  he  died  now,  or  then,  there  remained 
Christian  burial. 

This  purpose,  in  later  days,  a  woman’s 
hand  set  aside.  Reid  was  the  only  son  of  a 
mother,  through  the  curse  of  alcohol  worse 
than  widowed.  He  had  thought  to  keep 
from  her  the  Doctor’s  revelation,  but,  through 
the  stumbling,  faulty  sentences  by  which  he 
sought  both  to  explain  and  to  conceal,  she 
clutched  at  the  truth  whose  edge  drew  blood, 
and  her  son’s  pain  became  her  anguish. 

Outwardly,  thenceforward,  he  lived  easily 
and  enjoyed  himself ;  inwardly,  he  chafed 
and  fumed,  intermittently  seeking  resigna¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
exists,  for  human  nature  unsanctified,  resig¬ 
nation  absolute  and  final.  To-day  is  not  as 
yesterday.  Life  is  a  tour  of  discovery,  and 
a  submissive  adjustment  at  one  point,  does 
not  include  the  other.  In  successive  and 
differing  hours  the  struggle  comes  up,  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  though  under  a  new  form, 
until  weary  and  worn  the  soul  grasps  the 
faith  of  acquiescence,  which  merges  in  the 
higher  form  of  resignation  only  at  the  gate 
of  death. 

Elegantly  indolent,  to  the  outside  world 
leading  the  life  of  a  dilettante,  Reid  now 
learned  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  in  his 
native  language.  He  caught  glimpses  of 
the  abysses  and  mountain  tops  that  Patience 
covers,  he  shuddered  down  the  fathomless 
depths  of  Doubt,  he  looked  up  the  immeas¬ 
urable  heights  of  Faith  and  Love.  Days, 
weeks  and  years  followed  each  other,  and 
save  for  colors,  odors  and  sounds,  May  was 
like  October. 

Two  or  three  times,  out  in  the  field,  alone, 
he  had  undergone  physical  anguish  only 
less  violent  than  the  mental.  He  had  set 
his  teeth,  and  clenched  his  hands,  and  clear 
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drops  had  sprung  out  upon  his  forehead. 
At  every  instant  it  had  seemed  that  the 
delicate  membrane  must  give  way,  and, 
panting  on  the  turf,  he  had  shut  his  eyes 
with  the  swift  thought  that  darkness  might 
be  followed  by  visions  of  the  Unknown. 
But  his  time  had  not  yet  come. 

One  early  spring  day  there  came  tramp¬ 
ing  up  through  the  snow-broth  in  the  ave¬ 
nue,  Miranda.  She  led  by  the  hand  a  boy 
seven  years  old,  thin  and  white,  but  with 
long  lashes  sweeping  over  eyes  star-bright. 

Reid  went  into  another  room,  and  shut 
the  door.  Miranda  put  her  coarse  shoes, 
water-soaked,  and  with  water  gushing  out 
at  the  gapes  in  the  toes,  on  the  stove-hearth. 
The  mother  brought  her  a  new  pair. 

“  Put  those  on  and  take  care  of  yourself .” 

Then  a  swift  painful  rush  of  sympathy 
flooding  the  mother’s  soul,  her  breath  quick¬ 
ening,  cheeks  flushing,  and  blue  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  she  asked  painfully  : 

“Why  won’t  you  be  a  good  woman,  Mi¬ 
randa?” 

“  Lord !  ”  said  Miranda  afterwards,  in 
narrating  the  scene,  “what  a  queer  woman 
that  Mrs.  Reid  is !  ” 

Miranda  sought  to  relieve  her  embarrass- 
tment  by  diverting  attention  to  the  child. 

“  Who  made  you,  Daniel  Horatio  ?  ” 

“  God !  ”  says  Daniel  Horatio,  blinking 
the  starry  eyes  at  the  ceiling. 

Miranda  looked  awed  and  satisfied.  This 
bit  of  religious  instruction  seemed  to  herself 
to  ally  her  with  respectability,  and  demon¬ 
strate  her  maternal  fitness. 

People  to  whom  a  religious  belief  is  a  vi¬ 
tal  necessity,  seldom  spread  themselves  over 
the  four  Gospels  and  part  way  through  the 
Psalms.  How  many  hundreds  are  there 
whose  interior  life  is  buttressed  on  the  text : 
“  God  so  loved  the  world !  ”  Reid  held  by 
the  sweetly  humane  one :  “  Whoso  giveth  a 
cup  of  cold  water.” 

Two  or  three  days  after  Miranda’s  call, 
he  and  his  mother  drove  up  to  the  little  hut 
under  the  mountain,  and  brought  home 
Daniel  Horatio  for  their  own. 

The  boy  had  queer  ways,  and  asked  quaint 
questions,  but  his  soul  seemed  pure  as  the 
heart  of  a  white  water  lily.  He  liked  to 
talk  to  himself,  and  to  hold  his  half  trans¬ 


parent  hand  to  the  light,  and  pat  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  with  his  thumb.  He  followed 
Reid  like  a  spaniel.  He  had  a  cough  and 
daily  grew  thinner  and  whiter,  and  his  eyes 
more  starry. 

One  June  day  he  and  Ifceid  went  out  and 
sat  down  in  the  warm  cleft  of  a  broken 
ledge  facing  the  west.  The  red  and  yellow 
columbines  nodded  above  and  below  them, 
and  from  every  crevice  sprang  out  wild 
gooseberry  bushes  laden  with  green  fruit. 
The  patch  of  turf  below  them  was  lively 
bright  with  the  little  golden  cinquefoil  eyes. 

Reid  read  to  himself  poor  old  Plato’s  pa¬ 
thetic  groping  after  immortality,  and  the 
boy  lay  back  in  the  rock,  and  talked  softly 
to  a  bug  crawling  over  his  breast. 

Reid  laid  down  his  book  with  the  vague 
sense  of  one  emerging  from  a  catacomb, 
and  let  the  warm  sunshine  nurse  him  half 
asleep.  The  boy,  laughing  aloud  at  his  bug, 
was  seized  by  a  coughing  spasm,  and  the 
scarlet  blood  that  flew  from  nostrils  and 
mouth  paled  the  red  columbines  nodding 
over  his  head. 

Reid  wiped  a  scarlet  fleck  from  the  pale 
lips  with  his  handkerchief,  and  drew  nearer. 
He  followed  the  boy’s  eyes  to  the  far  west, 
where  from  between  purple-green  forest 
hills,  and  beneath  infinite  depths  of  azure, 
with  golden  gleams  emerged  the  river. 
This  boy  was  going  to  die  pretty  soon. 

“  Daniel,”  said  he  softly,  “many  years  ago, 
far  beyond  the  sea  there  lived  some  one 
whose  life  was  like  that  sky,  and  river,  and 
forest  in  its  purity,  depth  and  calm.  It  was 
so  long  ago  that  we  know  very  little  of  what 
He  thought  or  did,  but  He  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  much,  for  he  lived  to  be  thirty  years 
old,  and  one  may  grow  tired  long  before 
thirty.”  Reid’s  voice  broke,  but  eager  eyes 
were  watching  him. 

“  One  night  so  terrible  I  can’t  tell  you  about 
it,  He  was  left  alone  in  the  dark  and  the 
dew.  His  mind  was  not  like  ours,  and  He 
thought  of  you  and  me  sitting  this  day  in 
this  rock-cleft,  and  He  prayed  as  he  had  so 
often  prayed  for  everybody,  1  Father,  forgive 
them !  ’  Then  tie  went  away,  and  some¬ 
where, — where  He  won’t  miss  us,  child, — He 
is  waiting  for  you  and  me.  To  go  to  Him  will 
be  dying.  You  won’t  be  afraid,  will  you?” 
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“  Me  ?  0,  no  !  ” 

Silence  for  a  minute.  A  breeze  odorous 
of  wild  strawberries  tossed  the  heads  of  the 
daisies  out  upon  the  pasture  knolls. 

“It  seems  strange,”  said  Reid  to  himself, 
“  but  I  do  believg  it  is  true ;  it  meets  all 
cases  so  wonderfully !  ” 

Ten  days  after  Miranda  came  to  see  her 
child.  He  was  yet  thinner  and  weaker,  and 
he  stopped  to  rest  two  or  three  times  before 
reaching  the  ledge  where  he  begged  Miranda 
to  go.  Miranda  waited  patiently,  fitted  the 
pillows  around  him  gently,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  point  that  little  white, 
tremulous  fore-finger  at  the  luminous  west, 
and  say : 

“  Once,  very  far  away,  I  don’t  know  where, 
mother,  there  was  Someone  whose  life  was 
like  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  like  the  shining 
river,  and  the  great  still  woods  on  the  mount¬ 
ains  ;  and  He  lived  long  enough  to  have  all 
kinds  of  pains,  and  one  dark,  dreadful  night, 
He  thought  of  you  and  me  and  He  said,  ‘  O, 
my  father,  forgive  them !  ’  Then  he  went 
away,  and  he’s  waiting — where  he’ll  be  sure 
to  find  us — for  you  and  me,  mother. 

“Mr.  Reid  didn’t  tell  me  His  name,” 
added  the  boy  dreamily. 

“  O,  my  !  I  know,”  sobbed  Miranda ;  “  I 
know  ’nough  for  that ;  and  I  vow,  Daniel 
Horatio,  I’m  going  to  be  a  better  woman  !  ” 

The  columbines  had  gone  to  seed,  and  the 
brown  pods  rattled  in  every  zephyr ;  the 
western  woods  stood  half  stripped,  yet 
wrapped  in  Indian  summer  haze,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  cinquefoil  stars  brown  walnuts  from 
the  trees  on  the  ledge  strewed  the  turf  the 
day  that  Daniel  died.  It  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  day  in  which  to  die,  still  and  odor¬ 
ous  ;  every  inch  of  up-turned  sod  warm  and 
brown  ;  happy  flies  buzzing  over  the  surface 
of  every  stray  board ;  and  from  the  forest 
mountain  crests  all  down  the  shining  river 
valley  the  peace  of  heaven  descending.  It 
seemed  so  easy, — stepping  out  a  little  way 
to  the  place  where  we  are  all  so  soon  going. 

Miranda  came  to  the  funeral  in  black  al¬ 
paca,  her  hat  marvelously  trimmed  with 
crape,  and  crape  basted  around  her  handker¬ 
chief.  She  had  a  carriage  by  herself  in 
which  to  ride  to  the  cemetery,  and  she  felt 
both  respectable  and  aristocratic.  She  car¬ 


ried  a  Testament  home  with  her  that  night, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  and  by  a  sloppy 
candle,  spelled  out  some  of  the  words  and 
felt  religious.  But  through  the  help  of 
heaven  and  good  women  Miranda  kept  her 
vow. 

Spring  came.  A  mile  up  the  river  on  the 
farther  bank,  lived  a  man  who  had  been 
“  converted  ”  during  the  winter.  Whatever 
that  term  may  mean  in  theological  parlance 
or  metaphysical  analysis,  it  meant  in  this 
case  food  and  fuel,  gentle  words,  thoughtful 
provision,  the  sacred  essence  of  the  word 
“  home,”  which  even  poverty  and  ignorance 
may  gather  to  themselves  and  hold  in  linked 
arms  with  their  own  tenacity. 

The  biscuits  are  baked  and  the  polished 
stove  door  stands  ajar  ;  the  floor  boards  are 
scarcely  dry  from  scouring,  and  the  lamp 
chimney  glistens ;  the  first  aroma  of  the  tea 
is  just  rising  from  the  new  tin  pot  on  the 
stove.  Two  children  play  with  the  cat  on 
the  floor,  and  a  third  sleeps  in  a  settee-like 
cradle.  The  woman  stands  with  her  face 
close  pressed  against  the  upper  pane  in  the 
lower  sash,  and  a  little  girl  stands  with  hers 
against  a  lower  pane.  *The  attitudes  of 
mother  and  child  are  precisely  similar,  and 
both  are  silent.  How  early,  to  be  sure,  they 
learn  the  trick  of  anxious  watching ! 

A  bar  of  light  from  the  kerosene  lamp 
strikes  across  the  strip  of  turf  and  into  the 
road,  but  not  as  far  as  the  river  on  the  other 
side.  Just  so  a  luminous  bar  from  the 
grog-shop  will  shine  across  Joe’s  way  home ; 
enticing  odors  will  float  out ; — four  children, 
and  not  a  penny  laid  up ! 

But  that  luminous  bar,  O,  anxious  watch¬ 
er  !  has  already  lain  before  Joe,  fallen  over 
him,  dropped  behind  him.  The  danger  lies 
nearer  home,  for  the  river  is  swollen  and  the 
foot-bridge  out  of  repair. 

This  has  been  one  of  three  warm  days, 
and  on  the  hills  sloping  towards  the  south 
only  here  and  there  remain  snow-patches. 
At  sunset  and  early  twilight  the  road-bed 
and  spongy  fields  are  stiffening.  Up  and 
down  the  uneven,  gray  mosaic  of  boulders 
and  pebbles,  just  below  the  foot-bridge, 
strides  Reid. 

He  had  come  in  on  the  five  o’clock  train 
from  Tenderden,  the  Sussex  county  seat. 
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He  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

The  law  had  been  Reid’s  chosen  profes¬ 
sion,  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  a  pursuit 
so  instinctively  grasped  by  all  the  faculties 
as  to  make  the  use  of  the  debatable  word 
choice,  seem  more  than  ever  a  misnomer. 
Success  in  any  pursuit  in  life  depends  upon 
vital  energy,  and,  in  yielding  to  his  mother’s 
wishes,  Reid  had  spared  himself  the  risk  of 
embitterment  through  failure. 

Harcroft  had  been  managing  a  case  this 
afternoon.  At  Eastham  preparatory  school 
Harcroft  had  been  Reid’s  classmate ;  at 
Abercrombie  had  chummed  with  him ; 
they  had  sometimes  spoken  of  practicing 
together. 

To-day  Harcroft  had  undertaken  proving 
too  many  points  to  leave  any  one  sharply 
defined ;  exhausted  the  attention  of  the  court 
on  unimportant  details;  confused  his  own 
witnesses,  and  cross-questioned  the  other 
party’s  weakly;  made  a  diffusive,  encum¬ 
bered  plea,  and  lost  his  case. 

Reid  was,  from  the  first,  conscious  of  a 
comprehensive  grasp  and  a  clear  perception 
of  ends  and  instrumentalities.  Every  exas¬ 
perated  nerve  protested  at  Harcroft’s  bun¬ 
gling.  Heaven  alone  knew  his  longing,  but 
instantly  the  slight  excitement  sent  sharp 
pain  darting  up  his  left  arm.  He  caught  at 
his  neck-tie  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
they  bore  him  fainting  from  the  room. 

He  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  mirrored  im- 
#ge  of  his  own  face,  thin,  pale,  enervate,  the 
pain  at  his  heart  now  heavier  than  any  solely 
physical.  He  couldn’t  even  watch  the  world 
in  its  struggle,  let  alone  having,  himself,  a 
grip.  He  was  but  a  caricature  on  manhood ! 

“  0,  God,  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this !” 
ejaculated  he. 

As  at  twilight  he  passed  over  the  stones 
by  the  river,  his  hands  writhing  behind 
him,  that  inarticulate  moan  passed  into 
prayer : 

“  0,  God,  give  me  action,  action,  some- 
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where  within  thy  wide  universe !  My  God, 
my  God,  somewhere  within  range  of  Thy 
creation  open  to  me  the  possibilities  of  de¬ 
velopment  !  ” 

“  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,”  seemed  to  Reid  but  one  of  those 
pleasant  bits  of  jugglery  of  the  intellect 
which  unthinking  people  concede  to  poetry. 
It  appeared  impossible  philosophy.  Change 
being  the  inescapable  law,  we  can  neither 
stand  nor  wait,  we  are  every  hour  in  the  way 
of  healthy  development,  decadence,  or  warped 
growth. 

Two  or  three  old  black  tree  roots  and  a 
slab  from  the  mill  above,  were  tossed  about 
in  the  brown,  swollen  waters.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  dusk,  but  objects  could  be  distinctly  dis¬ 
cerned.  A  human  figure  tossed  about  and 
swept  ahead  with  those  black  roots  would 
be  a  terrible  object ;  not  more  terrible,  Reid 
thought,  than  the  same  figure  endued  with 
life,  pacing  the  shore,  and  crying  in  its  tor¬ 
ture  to  the  Omnipotent. 

At  that  instant  the  wire  foot-bridge  above 
turned  on  its  side  and  emptied  its  contents 
into  the  frothing  current.  Now,  with  the 
stumps  and  slabs  is  the  human  body. 

Reid  plunged  after  the  man,  caught  him, 
dragged  him  ashore,  and  himself  fell  on  the 
stones  over  which  lay  the  skeleton  of  the 
summer’s  bind-weed.  The  moon  that  in¬ 
stant  lifting  herself  above  the  eastern  mount¬ 
ains,  glimmered  over  the  waters  and  whit¬ 
ened  all  the  stones ;  but  no  stone  so  white  as 
the  face  lying  among  them  with  its  look  of 
sweet  content. 

The  rending  of  the  mitral  tissue  from  the 
heart’s  wall  would  be  but  an  instant’s  work ; 
but  that  instant  would  be  long  enough  to 
hold  the  thought  that  God  has  His  own 
times  and  ways,  and  that  Reid’s  life  might 
at  the  last  foot  up  as  heavily  as  if  spent  in 
pleading  cases  at  the  Sussex  bar. 

The  expression  of  that  thought  lingered 
upon  his  face  when  they  screwed  over  it  the 
casket  lid.  Elizabeth  A .  S.  Chester. 
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The  popular  notion  of  morals  is  that  they 
constitute  a  code  of  action  which  has  its 
origin  and  its  sanctions  in  theology  or  meta¬ 
physics,  and  which  contravenes  human  in¬ 
clinations  and  interests.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  morals  are  the  peculiar  do¬ 
main  of  the  preacher,  who  must  try  to  per¬ 
suade  his  hearers  to  abandon  the  natural 
instincts  of  interest,  and  to  take  for  their 
guide  motives  and  objects  whose  authority 
is  derived  from  absolute  and  universal  ideas, 
the  product  of  philosophy  or  revelation. 
The  man  so  persuaded,  acting  from  the  faiths 
and  motives  given  to  him,  is  expected  to 
act,  often,  if  not  always,  without  regard  to 
his  interests,  tastes  and  inclinations.  From 
this  point  of  view  money  seems  to  be  little 
congenial  to  morals,  if  it  is  not  always  di¬ 
rectly  hostile.  “Money,”  as  the  term  is 
popularly  and  incorrectly  used,  (as  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  wealth  or  capital,)  seems  to  be  the 
symbol  for  self-interest.  It  seems  to  be 
separated  from  all  self-sacrifice,  all  care  for 
others,  for  the  whole,  for  posterity,  for 
thought,  for  eternity,  by  the  most  sordid  care 
for  the  material,  the  immediate,  the  egoistic, 
and  the  perishable. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  to  analyze  this  motive  so  as  to  show 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  it.  A  man  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  care  for  his  own  health  is  just 
as  selfish  and  immoral  as  one  who  is  absorb¬ 
ed  in  his  own  wealth.  An  ambitious  man 
may  care  for  neither  health  nor  wealth,  yet 
develop  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and  fame 
the  same  sordid  egoism.  The  immorality 
seems  to  lie,  upon  closer  inspection,  in  the 
undue  or  exclusive  devotion  to  one  set  of  in¬ 
terests,  rather  than  in  the  devotion  to  wealth 
alone.  But  the  popular  notion  has  other 
limitations  and  includes  other  falsehoods 
which  are  still  more  mischievous.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  and  education  of  man  comes  not 
from  one  set  of  influences  alone,  but  from 
all  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
human  life.  His  morals  are  his  judgments 
as  to  what  things  are  wise  and  right  for 
men,  such  as  men  are  in  this  world,  such  as 
this  world  is.  He  gathers  and  forms  these 
judgments,  it  may  be  insensibly,  from  his 


experience  of  life,  from  his  independent  re¬ 
flections,  from  tradition  and  authority,  from 
the  suggestions  of  philosophers  and  scholars, 
from  the  public  opinion  of  his  generation, 
as  well  as  from  the  absolute  and  universal 
ideas  to  which  he  gives  his  faith.  There  is 
not  a  single  relation  of  life  which  does  not 
exert  a  moral  discipline  and  produce  moral 
education.  There  is  not  an  experience  of 
life  which  does  not  have  its  effect  upon 
character,  that  is  upon  moral  being. 

Of  all  the  experiences  which  are  thus  at 
work,  that  set  of  them  which  is  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  material  good  is  the  most 
universal  to  mankind,  demands  the  most 
immediate  attention,  absorbs  the  most  time. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  outlook  for  the  human 
race,  if  it  were  true  that  these  experiences 
were  all  the  time  exerting  an  influence  which 
the  preacher  and  moralist  must  regard  as 
immoral.  A  careful  examination  will  show 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  satisfaction 
of  material  wants  is  the  first  condition  of 
existence  for  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
state,  the  church,  the  school,  and  every 
institution  which  is  useful  to  man.  The 
man  eager  for  grand  moral  results,  the  im¬ 
petuous  reformer,  the  impatient  philanthro¬ 
pist,  fret  and  chafe  at  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  satisfying  this 
first  condition ;  but  it  remains  true  never¬ 
theless  that  the  capital  of  any  undertaking, 
however  beneficent  that  undertaking  may  be* 
is  the  limitation  on  its  possibilities.  For 
the  individual  the  acquisition  or  command 
of  capital  is  the  necessary  condition  of  ad¬ 
vancement  to  intellectual  good.  For  the 
state  there  is  no  possibility  of  activity  for 
the  general  good  without  the  use  of  wealth, 
which  the  people  must  produce.  Now  the 
truest  science  simply  coincides  with  the  lon¬ 
gest  and  most  homely  experience,  which 
generations  of  men  have  condensed  into 
popular  maxims,  in  teaching  that  this  wealth 
is  only  to  be  procured  by  means  which  exert 
the  most  wholesome  moral  influence  on 
mankind,— industry  and  economy.  Com¬ 
bined  or  cooperative  efforts  to  shorten  the 
road  to  wealth,  w7henever  they  are  sound  and 
true,  always  prove  to  be  only  facilities  for 
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industry  (to  make  it  more  productive),  or 
for  economy  (to  make  it  more  tempting  and 
more  remunerative  in  its  first  stages).  The 
immoral  influences  exerted  by  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  all  lie  in  the  “  short  cuts  ”  which 
men  seek  under  impatience  at  the  slow  and 
sober  methods  of  industry  and  economy. 
Industry  and  economy  never  trained  any 
men  to  immorality,  and  the  wealth  won  in 
that  way  never  demoralized  its  possessor. 
Indeed  the  tendency  of  things  in  modern 
times,  with  the  destruction  of  class  privi¬ 
leges,  the  extension  of  liberty,  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  education,  and  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  is  to  enhance  every  day  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  economic  virtues,  industry, 
frugality,  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  to 
increase  the  penalties  of  the  economic  vices, 
idleness,  thriftlessness,  improvidence,  in¬ 
temperance,  and  extravagance ;  because  true 
and  permament  success  is  less  and  less  likely 
to  be  attained  save  by  practicing  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  avoiding  the  vices  mentioned. 
Every  sound  reform  which  corrects  inherited 
abuses,  tends  to  make  success  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  depend  more  strictly  upon  industry 
and  economy.  Every  instance  of  bad  legis¬ 
lation,  and  every  economic  mistake,  forms  a 
shelter  for  idleness,  craft  and  fraud,  and  en¬ 
ables  those  who  practice  the  economic  vices 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  those  who  practice 
the  economic  virtues.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  satisfaction  of  our  material  wants 
by  the  normal  methods  which  are  dictated  by 
the  facts  of  human  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  not  only  is  not  immoral,  but  it 
trains  men  directly  forward  to  the  point  at 
which  the  moralist  or  the  religious  teacher 
ought  to  meet  them.  When  he  comes  to 
men  so  trained,  with  his  absolute  and  uni¬ 
versal  doctrines,  he  will  not  find  himself  in 
collision  with  their  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Men  trained  to  industry,  thrift, 
and  integrity  in  business,  are  not  cynics  or 
epicureans  ;  neither  are  they  fanatics  or  en¬ 
thusiasts.  They  know'  that  the  immediate 
good  is  not  always  the  real  good.  They 
understand  patient  and  persevering  effort 
for  a  remote  result.  They  want  to  see  the 
means  provided  adequate  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  attained,  and  they  want  to 
look  beyond  immediate  results  to  remoter 


consequences.  We  must,  therefore,  hold 
fast  to  our  distinction  that  the  acquisition 
of  material  good  by  industry  and  economy, 
belongs  to  the  moral  order,  while  it  alone 
has  any  economic  guarantees  of  success. 
We  must  look  to  our  economic  mistakes  for 
the  explanation  of  the  immoral  products,  as 
well  as  for  the  explanation  of  the  economic 
penalties,  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

So  much  we  have  said  conceding  some¬ 
thing  to  the  popular  misuse  of  money  as  a 
synonym  for  wealth  or  capital.  Some  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  general  doctrine  are  offered 
if  we  look  at  money  in  its  narrower  sense  of 
the  medium  of  exchange.  Stability  of  value 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
money.  We  know  of  nothing  which  has  an 
absolutely  stable  value.  Wo  are  driven  to 
choose  between  good  and  better.  We  must 
regard  it  as  a  great  advance  in  money  if  we 
can  find  anything  more  stable  in  value  to 
use  for  that  purpose  than  the  things  which 
we  have  been  using  ;  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
backward  step  to  sink  down  to  the  use  of  a 
material  having  less  stability  of  value  than 
the  most  stable  knowm.  If  capital  which  is 
loaned  is  measured,  as  to  its  value,  by  mon¬ 
ey,  and  then  if  the  value  of  money  changes 
before  the  capital  is  repaid,  the  borrower 
pays  back  either  more  or  less  capital  than 
he  obtained.  If  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money  take  place  from  natural  causes  there 
is  this  injustice,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
It  must  be  counted  amongst  the  ills  and 
risks  of  life.  If  the  government  or  a  clique 
make  use  of  legislation  to  adopt  for  money 
something  which  is  liable  to  great  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  value,  they  expose  the  community 
to  these  evils  in  a  great  degree,  and  make 
them  a  factor  in  all  exchanges.  If  they 
adopt  for  money  any  sort  of  printed  papers 
or  notes  which  have  no  value  as  commodi¬ 
ties,  then  these  notes  owe  their  value  in  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  principle  of  monopoly.  The 
community  wants  a  certain  number  of  “dol¬ 
lars  ”  to  do  its  business  with.  If  the  notes 
are  supplied  for  not  more  than  that  number 
of  dollars  they  will  circulate  at  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value.  If  more  are  issued,  they  will  cir¬ 
culate  in  proportion  to  their  number  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  dollars  wanted. 
The  management  of  their  value  is  therefore 
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in  the  hands  of  the  issuers.  They  can 
depreciate  them  by  issuing  more.  They 
can  appreciate  them  by  withdrawing  some. 
Furthermore,  if  the  amount  of  the  notes  be 
maintained  at  the  same  point,  any  change 
in  the  number  of  dollars  required  will  affect 
the  value  of  the  notes.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  currency  of  this  kind  not  only  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  fluctuations  above  described  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  any  value  money,  but 
it  may  be  made  to  fluctuate  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  issuers.  If,  therefore,  the  issuers 
increase  the  issues,  or  withdraw  part  of  them, 
they  transfer  a  percentage  of  all  the  capital 
which  is  engaged  in  credit  operations  either 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  or  from  the 
creditor  to  the  debtor.  Such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  one,  and  such  a  risk  to  all  who 
may  be  affected,  must  produce  numerous 
and  complicated  effects,  not  only  on  business 
directly,  but  on  individual  and  national 
character. 

It  is  not  a  full  description  of  the  effect  of 
such  a  system  to  say  that  it  tempts  to  gam¬ 
bling.  It  forces  everybody  who  makes  a 
contract  to  gamble.  The  steady,  methodi¬ 
cal,  persevering  pursuit  of  wealth  which  we 
described  at  the  outset  is  not  possible  under 
a  system  of  redundant  and  depreciated  pa¬ 
per.  A  gentleman  not  long  ago  replied  to 
a  remonstrance  and  warning  about  a  certain 
speculation,  that  the  men  who  were  cautious 
had  not  made  any  money  since  the  war, 
while  those  who  never  looked  ahead  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  getting  rich  all  the 
time.  His  observation  had  an  element  of 
truth,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  complete 
commentary  on  the  paper  system.  While 
prices  were  rising  and  credit  was  expanding 
the  gains  went  to  those  who  would  borrow 
most  recklessly,  and  who  bought  to  sell 
again,  or  to  the  middle  men  who  handled 
the  goods  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  or  to  those  who  handled  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  currency  in  which  the  consumer  paid 
the  producer.  The  population,  especially 
the  young  who  were  growing  up  and  seeking 
openings,  were  drawn  away  from  the  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  directly  productive  into  those 
which  are  speculative,  and  add  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Speculation  has 
forms  which  are  legitimate  and  indirectly 


productive,  but  the  employments  now  in 
question  are  exciting  and  irregular,  more  or 
less  akin  to  gambling,  and  they  require  for 
success  craft  and  duplicity  and  audacity,  not 
industry.  Such  occupations  are  followed  by 
a  certain  number  under  any  currency  sys¬ 
tem,  but  a  system  of  irredeemable  paper 
nourishes  them  directly.  Under  that  sys¬ 
tem  two  men,  both  honest  and  well  inten- 
tioned,  may  sit  down  to  make  a  contract, 
and  they  are  forced  to  lay  a  wager  as  to 
what  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency  will 
be  before  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  If  the  paper  advances,  the  debtor 
will  be  robbed ;  if  it  falls,  the  creditor  will 
be  robbed.  An  importer  or  an  exporter 
may  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  on 
a  legitimate  business,  but  he  will  find  that 
the  profits  will  depend  at  last  on  whether 
he  sold  or  bought  gold  correctly  ;  that  is,  he 
is  perforce  a  gold  gambler.  A  manufacturer 
and  his  employes  are  set  at  war  with  each 
other  over  the  same  risks  and  chances.  If 
the  paper  falls  and  the  manufacturer  can 
sell  his  goods  higher  in  currency,  he  wins 
until  his  men  force  up  currency  wages, 
which  they  never  do  until  they  suffer  from 
the  advancing  prices.  If  the  paper  rises 
and  prices  fall,  the  manufacturer  is  ruined 
unless  he  can  cut  down  currency  wages, 
which  of  course  he  tries  to  do  immediately. 
If  farmers  export  their  products  and  sell 
them  for  gold,  the  lower  the  paper  falls  the 
more  debts  they  can  pay  with  a  bushel  of 
wheat ;  if  it  rises  the  less  debts  will  a  bushel 
pay.  Thus  the  whole  community,  instead 
of  being  made  up  of  industrious  people, 
each  pursuing  his  avocation  in  peace  and 
contentment,  and  each  contributing  to  the 
national  wealth,  is  divided  up  into  cliques 
and  interests  which  are  perforce  at  war  with 
each  other.  People  are  educated  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  normal  and  true  aspect  of 
the  economic  interests  of  society.  The  great¬ 
est  cleverness  in  business  is  directed  to  the 
formation  of  combinations  and  monopolies 
— that  is,  to  the  enlistment  of  armies  for 
this  war.  One  is  considered  a  vain  theorist 
if  he  tries  to  teach  that  a  community  has  no 
means  of  getting  wealth  but  its  labor,  its 
capital,  and  its  land ;  that  if  the  people  will 
simply  go  to  work,  each  in  such  occupation 
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as  suits  him  best,  he  and  all  will  prosper  to¬ 
gether,  and  because  of  each  other’s  prosper¬ 
ity;  and  that  they  want  nothing  of  the 
money  save  to  measure  each  man’s  earnings 
and  savings  as  accurately  as  possible.  Such 
is  the  education  which  the  paper  system 
gives.  It  is  not  strange  that  public  opinion 
is  found  to  be  flaccid  and  vitiated  when  it 
comes  to  attempting  either  economic,  politi¬ 
cal  or  moral  reforms.  The  active  generation 
changes  every  fifteen  years.  The  men  now 
forty  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  have 
had  no  experience  of  anything  but  the  pa¬ 
per  system.  If  they  have  not  traveled  or 
studied  history  to  a  sufficient  degree,  then 
they  have  no  conception,  even  in  theory,  of 
other  methods  of  industry  and  business 
than  those  which  the  paper  system  develops. 
Every  man  is  subject  to  these  influences  of  the 
community  and  generation  in  which  he  lives. 
No  philosophy  will  enable  him  to  break  out 
of  them  entirely,  and  no  other  influences  act 
so  deeply  upon  the  individual  character  as 
those  which  come  from  the  accepted  faiths 
of  the  community  in  which  he  is  educated. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  great  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  money  of  fluctuating  value  is  an 
evil  only  because  it  puts  into  the  hands  of 
some  men  opportunities,  by  arbitrarily  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  the  currency,  to 
transfer  capital  from  those  who  have  earned 
and  saved  it  to  those  who  have  only  bor¬ 
rowed  it.  It  corrupts  public  opinion  as  to 
methods  of  business ;  it  puts  the  commu¬ 
nity  under  fictitious  relations  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  acquiring  wealth ;  it  destroys 
men’s  clear  perception  of  the  value  of  indus¬ 
try  and  economy ;  it  inculcates  the  sophis¬ 
tries  of  the  gambler ;  it  substitutes  for  the 
self-interest  of  the  industrious  producer,  the 
selfishness  of  the  robber.  Will  not  these 
tendencies  produce  moral  fruits  ?  Will  they 
not  corrupt  individual  and  national  charac¬ 
ter?  They  cannot  fail  to  do  it;  and  the 
history  of  any  paper  money  epoch,  in  any 
country,  shows  that  a  moral  deterioration  is 
a  certain  consequence.  There  is  not  simply 
decay  in  good  sense  and  sound  judgment, 
but  also  in  the  distinction  of  mine  and 
thine,  in  the  conception  of  rights  and  duties, 
in  the  notion  of  what  is  true  and  real  as 
distinguished  from  what  only  seems.  The 


standards  of  honor  which  rest  distinctly  on 
what  is  true,  as  distinguished  from  false  pre¬ 
tence,  decline  until  honor  is  considered  only 
an  empty  sound.  The  highest  standard  of 
honesty  is  “  law-honesty,”  and  it  is  only  an 
exaggeration  w'hen  even  arithmetic  is  im¬ 
pugned,  and  it  is  declared  that  92=100. 
Why  not?  A  bit  of  paper  never  is  a  dollar. 
We  call  it  so,  and  find  that  a  conventional 
fiction  to  that  effect  can  be  made  to  operate 
so  as  at  least  to  conceal  the  more  glaring 
untruth  from  superficial  observation.  Only 
those  who  are  trained  to  observe  the  facts, 
or  those  who  are  situated  at  the  proper  point 
for  observation,  can  see  how  the  falsehood 
is  forced  to  pay  toll  to  the  truth,  or  how  the 
toll  is  collected  from  those  who  have  yielded 
their  faith  to  the  falsehood.  The  falsehood 
breaks  down  at  last,  as  all  falsehoods  do ; 
but  then  it  exerts  its  most  baneful  effects 
when  its  devotees  rise  up  and  declare  that 
the  only  trouble  is  that  the  falsehood  was 
not  big  enough,  or  that  we  did  not  stick  to 
it  as  we  ought.  If  that  is  true,  then  why 
not  swear  that  92=100  and  stick  to  it,  and 
go  on  ?  The  logic  is  perfect,  if  the  premiss 
be  granted;  but  the  premiss  is  that  “a  lie 
well-stuck-to  is  as  good  as  the  truth.” 

The  frauds,  false  oaths,  breaches  of  trust 
and  pretentious  swindles  which  shock  the 
public  mind  when  they  are  discovered,  are 
all  natural  consequences  of  the  great  circu¬ 
lating  falsehood.  If  the  government  or  a 
bank  can  so  violate  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood  that  it  shall  have  no  ef¬ 
fect,  and  that  a  lie  can  be  made  to  prosper, 
why  should  not  every  one  else  do  it  ?  The 
only  important  thing  is  to  secure  “confi¬ 
dence.”  The  distinction  between  commer¬ 
cial  credit  and  the  confidence  of  the  “  confi¬ 
dence  man,”  is  lost  sight  of.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  this  by  quoting  from  some  of 
the  eager  arguments  with  which  we  have 
been  assailed  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  writers  and  speakers  pass  from 
true  mercantile  credit  to  that  faith  which  is 
the  basis  of  swindling  apparently  without 
any  perception  of  the  difference. 

Against  such  educational  influences  the 
moralist  and  preacher  keep  up  a  hard  and 
losing  fight.  Every  man  and  woman  is 
forced  to  make  exchanges  and  to  use  money. 
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In  doing  so  they  are  engaging  in  the  struggle 
for  existence — the  widest,  longest,  deepest, 
and  closest  interest  of  life.  In  that  interest 
the  greatest  fact  of  all  is  value.  It  is  a  fact 
or  reality  of  the  sternest  order.  Truth  and 
falsehood  in  regard  to  it  are  divided  by  just 
as  sharp  a  line  as  in  regard  to  any  other 
fact.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves 
about  value  than  about  many  other  things, 
but  our  delusions  are  no  more  true  on  that 
account.  A  value  money  educates  all  who 
use  it  to  know  what  value  is,  and  it  performs 
the  true  function  of  value,  which  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  products  equitably  amongst  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  A  fictitious  currency  trains  all  who 
use  it  to  error  and  confusion  in  regard  to 
value ;  it  obscures  the  pure,  clear  truth  of 
value ;  it  violates  equity  in  distribution,  and 
teaches  people  to  believe  that  this  equity 
must  be  sought  by  artificial  interferences. 
They  then  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  chimera 
equality,  under  the  name  of  equity.  When 
error  springs  from  such  deep  roots,  and  its 
moral  results  are  only  secondary,  assaults 
upon  the  immoral  consequences  which  use 
only  the  usual  moral  arguments,  must  needs 
be  weak.  The  range  is  too  long.  The  mor¬ 
alist  affirms  the  immorality  of  all  falsehood, 
and  he  is  right;  because  the  material  and 
immaterial  welfare  of  man,  his  salvation,  in 
short,  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
conception  he  forms  of  his  relations  to  all 
the  facts  of  life.  The  moralist,  furthermore, 
declares  that  the  lines  of  truth  and  falsehood 
never  meet  or  converge,  but  that  they  go  on 
diverging  towards  infinite  woe  on  the  one 
hand,  or  infinite  bliss  on  the  other.  Our 
conceptions  of  woe  and  of  bliss  may  change, 
but  the  moral  truth  here  asserted  cannot  be 
questioned ;  although  to  one  educated  under 
false  standards  of  value  and  false  theories  of 
value  in  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  it 
may  well  seem  like  empty  declamation. 

If,  instead  of  an  entirely  fictitious  cur¬ 
rency,  we  take  the  case  of  one  which  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  great  fluctuation,  the  inferences  are 
all  still  the  same.  They  differ  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind.  The  community  cannot 
then  become  the  seat  of  honorable,  harmo¬ 
nious  and  prosperous  industry.  Its  different 
industrial  groups  will  still  be  forced  to  jostle 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  come  in  the 


way  of  the  chance  profits  offered  in  one  case, 
or  to  avoid  the  equally  chance  losses  inflicted 
in  another.  Steady  industry  and  correct 
foresight  will  still  be  fruitless,  and  gambling 
luck  must  rule  over  all. 

These  are  economic  errors,  and  the  econo¬ 
mist,  in  his  own  sphere,  insists  that  they 
waste  and  destroy  wealth ;  but  that  is  not  all. 
They  undermine  individual  and  national 
character.  The  conception  of  national  honor 
fades  until  it  has  no  distinctness.  National 
promises  lose  their  sacredness.  People  be¬ 
come  so  much  accustomed  to  technical  and 
artificial  distinctions  which  blur  over  truth 
and  equity  and  honor  that  they  are  glad  to 
find  standing  ground  of  the  same  kind  for 
obscuring  national  honor.  They  are  no 
longer  shocked  even  at  the  notion  of  an  in¬ 
tentional  and  unnecessary  bankruptcy,  which 
to  an  intelligent  business  community  ought 
to  be  the  worst  abomination.  That  delicacy 
of  feeling  or  instinct  which  knows  no  rules, 
which  shows  the  man  of  honor  what  he  can¬ 
not  do,  whether  it  will  pay  or  not,  and  which 
is  the  only  sure  mark  of  a  righteous  man,  is 
lost.  How,  then,  can  we  expect  that  na¬ 
tional  honor  will  develop  vigor  and  force  ? 
A  moral  question  is  a  question  :  What  ought 
we  to  do?  We  ought  to  keep  all  our  prom¬ 
ises  according  to  their  spirit  and  meaning, 
as  we  and  the  promisees  understood  them 
when  they  were  made.  It  is  undeniable 
that  there  is  such  a  moral  question  involved 
in  the  choice  of  financial  policies  now  offered 
to  this  country,  and  that  such  is  the  answer 
to  it.  The  fact  that  some  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  question  only  shows  how  deep  is 
the  demoralization  which  has  been  wrought 
by  financial  errors  in  the  past.  A  permanent 
cure  can  be  effected  only  by  correcting  the 
economic  errors  out  of  which  the  evils  grow. 
Even  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  time  to 
work  its  long  and  slow  educational  effects, 
training  up  another  generation  by  other 
methods  to  other  convictions.  Moral  argu¬ 
ments  have  their  best  use  in  unfolding  and 
exposing  to  the  people  the  true  significance 
of  the  doctrines  and  faiths  into  which  they 
have  drifted,  when  these  are  tested  by  the 
permanent  standards  which  embody  the  long 
traditions  of  the  human  race  as  to  what  is  per¬ 
manently  wise  and  right.  W.  G.  Sumner. 
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THE  AMERICAN  EVANGELISTS. 

When  Moody  and  Sankey  returned  from  over 
the  water  and  announced  their  intention  of  taking 
up  their  evangelistic  labors  in  their  own  country, 
we  all  said  that  they  would  make  a  mistake  if 
they  attempted  it.  For  their  great  success  in  the 
United  Kingdom  we  thought  we  could  see  rea¬ 
sons.  They  were  a  novelty  and  a  surprise  to  the 
staid  British  Christians,  and  the  curiosity  that 
waits  on  sensations  had  been  their  great  ally, 
albeit  they  had  done  honest  work.  But  at  home 
they  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  common,  and 
no  such  remarkable  success  could  be  expected. 

That  was  the  way  we  reasoned  beforehand. 
But  a  good  many  of  us  are  finding  out  that  a 
priori  reasoning  does  not  always  conduct  to  sound 
conclusions.  This  is  the  third  winter  that  Moody 
and  Sankey  have  been  working  in  their  own 
country;  and  it  must  now  be  allowed  that  they 
have  given  the  force  of  that  old  proverb  a  hard 
strain.  The  honor  that  they  had  abroad  was  no 
whit  greater  than  that  with  which  they  have  been 
received  by  their  own  countrymen.  In  the  tour 
of  New  England  which  they  are  now  making  the 
evangelists  are  meeting  with  very  remarkable 
success. 

The  singing  of  Mr.  Sankey  continues,  of  course, 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  meetings,  though  it  is  not 
so  distinct  a  feature  in  this  country  as  it  was  in 
England.  Not  only  is  the  kind  of  music  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  but  the  very  songs  that  he  sings — or 
most  of  them — are  sung  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
and  our  prayer-meetings.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Sankey  does  deliver  the  gospel  message  some¬ 
times  with  great  power  in  these  simple  songs. 
When  he  is  not  too  weary  his  voice  has  a  line 
resonant  timbre,  and  it  conveys  the  deep  religious 
feeling  of  an  earnest  and  honest  man  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  In  the  prayer-meeting  and 
in  the  inquiry  meetings  he  is  also  a  willing  and 
welcome  helper,  often  showing  great  tact  and 
gentle  wisdom  in  his  dealings  with  individuals. 

But,  after  all,  so  far  as  the  human  side  of  this 
work  is  concerned,  Mr.  Moody  is  the  man  that 
does  it.  His  organizing  power,  his  magnificent 
generalship,  his  homely  sense,  his  unfaltering 
courage,  his  ready  wit  and  his  direct  and  pun¬ 
gent  utterance  are  the  chief  human  forces  that 
the  Divine  Power  is  using  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work.  Shall  we  add  that  his  success  is 
due  in  part  also  to  a  somewhat  narrow  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  religious  truth?  He  sees  a  few  things 


clearly,  believes  them  intensely,  states  them 
without  a  faltering  tone :  if  his  vision  were  a  little 
wider  some  of  his  statements  would  be  less  posi¬ 
tive  and  his  preaching  would  have  less  power 
over  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers.  To  be  a 
great  reformer,  whether  in  politics  or  in  religion, 
a  man  must  not  know  too  many  things.  Mr. 
Moody  has  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  a  great  reformer.  It  is  easy  to  quarrel  with 
these  limitations,  but  it  is  much  wiser  to  disre¬ 
gard  them  and  rejoice  in  the  splendid  energy 
with  which  this  man  does  the  work  that  is  given 
him  to  do. 

What  has  been  so  often  said  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  the  results  achieved  in  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Moody  in  any  community  could  be 
secured  if  the  Christians  of  that  community  would 
unite  under  some  leader  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  would  put  forth  the  same  effort  that  they  do 
put  forth  under  the  direction  of  Moody.  But  he 
has  the  power  of  getting  Christians  to  unite  and 
to  go  to  work ;  and  this  is  the  chief  element  of  his 
power.  If  the  dirt  and  the  water  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  air  would  only  unite  and  go  to  work  they 
might  get  up  as  good  strawberries  as  those  which 
grow  in  your  garden ;  but  they  do  not  commonly 
unite  and  go  to  work  till  the  strawberry  plant 
comes  and  organizes  them.  The  Christians  of 
any  community  might,  if  they  really  believed  in 
the  omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  put  them¬ 
selves  under  His  leadership  and  go  forth  to  victo¬ 
ries  far  more  illustrious  than  those  which  they 
gain  under  the  leadership  of  Moody;  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  them  is  that  their  faith  in  this  truth 
is  very  weak ;  and  many  of  them  only  work  when 
they  are  rallied  and  inspirited  by  some  human 
leader  whose  convictions  are  intense,  and  who  is 
able  to  impart  to  them  something  of  his  own  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm.  This  is  thb  work  that 
Mr.  Moody  does  for  the  Christians  that  he  calls 
around  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  does  it  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  fact. 

Mr.  Moody  is  not  only  the  organizer,  he  is  the 
commander-in-chief.  He  is  a  man  under  author¬ 
ity, — but  not  under  human  authority.  To  the 
ministers  he  says  “Go,”  and  they  go;  to  the 
laymen  iie  says  “Come,”  and  they  come.  He 
does  not  take  counsel  of  flesh  and  blood  to  any 
great  extent;  he  simply  points  out  what  he  wants 
done,  and  it  is  generally  done  without  any  ques¬ 
tioning.  In  the  audience  room  his  eye  is  on  every 
detail.  If  the  ushers  do  not  attend  to  their  duties 
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he  prompts  them ;  if  the  temperature  of  the  room 
needs  changing  he  orders  it;  if  there  is  one  vacant 
seat  in  the  hall  while  any  are  standing,  he  sees  that 
the  seat  is  filled.  In  the  inquiry  room  he  meets 
every  comer,  and  with  a  singular  promptness  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  puts  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  counselor  best  calculated  to  deal  with  him. 

Although  these  grand  powers  of  organization 
and  leadership  are,  to  human  vision,  the  chief 
sources  of  his  success,  yet  his  power  as  a  preacher 
is  of  no  common  order.  Of  course,  his  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  sometimes  dubious  and  his  grammar  as 
irregular  as  his  churchmanship ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  masters  his  audience.  He  makes 
men  listen,  and  think,  and  believe  and  choose. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  art  in  the  structure  of 
his  sermons,  yet  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  spoken.  His 
thought  marches  toward  the  point  that  he  is 
making;  of  the  art  of  putting  things  he  is  a  mas¬ 
ter.  There  is  much  of  anecdote — far  more  of  that 
than  of  imaginative  illustration.  The  “  Nature  ” 
of  the  physicist  does  not  figure  largely  in  Mr. 
Moody’s  sermons,  but  they  are  full  of  life.  A 
touching  little  story  told  in  homely  words  stirs 
the  human  sympathy,  and  into  the  soil  thus 
broken  and  watered  with  tears,  the  seed  of  divine 
truth  is  deftly  dropped.  This  power  of  drawing 
men  “by  the  cords  of  a  man,” — of  linking  the 
divine  love  to  the  human,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  power  as  an  orator.  And  who  shall 
cavil  at  this  ?  Is  not  all  love  of  one  essence  ?  Is 
there  any  unselfishness  that  is  not  in  its  nature 
divine  ? 

That  awful  solemnity  which  once  reigned  su¬ 
preme  in  the  revival-room  does  not  oppress  Mr. 
Moody’s  meetings.  Often,  indeed,  the  truth  is 
sent  home  with  a  directness  and  an  intensity 
that  bring  a  sober  look  to  every  face,  but  often, 
too,  a  happy  hit  or  a  home  thrust  sends  a  ripple 
of  laughter  over  the  audience.  The  meetings  are 
never  suffered  to  drop  into  the  morbid  mood. 
They  are  full  of  a  breezy  and  wholesome  life,  and 
the  results  that  are  reached  in  them  are  thus 
much  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  if  they 
were  gained  by  casting  over  the  spirits  of  men 
that  cloud  of  somber  dread  whose  shadow  never 
ought  to  fall  on  land  or  sea. 

As  to  the  theology  of  Mr.  Moody,  that  we  are 
ruled  out  from  discussing.  Fault  can  be  found 
with  it,  doubtless.  The  old  school  people  will 
object  to  his  strenuous  statements  of  human  abil¬ 
ity;  the  new  school  people  will  object  to  some  of 
his  dogmas  as  being  too  material  and  mechanical; 
but  to  the  great  burden  of  his  preaching  no  good 
man  can  object.  “  Break  off  your  sins  by 
righteousness;  ”  “Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,” 

- — this  is  the  staple  of  it  all.  The  need  and  the 
fact  of  salvation  from  sin  through  faith  in  a 
divine  Saviour;  the  truth  that  salvation  amounts 
to  nothing  at  all  unless  it  bears  fruit  in  better 


living ;  these  are  the  points  that  he  steadily  em¬ 
phasizes.  Mr.  Moody  is  not  enough  of  a  dog¬ 
matist  to  hurt  him  much,  and  he  is  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  being  either  a  ritualist  or  a  sentimen¬ 
talist  ;  the  religion  that  he  preaches  has  its  root 
in  the  love  of  God  and  its  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
men.  When  the  Sanhedrim  saw  the  man  that 
had  been  healed  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  standing  by  the  side  of  Peter  and  John,  “they 
could  say  nothing  against  it.”  Good  men  who 
carefully  study  Mr.  Moody’s  work  will  be  likely 
to  be  of  the  mind  of  the  Sanhedrim. 


MAUCH  CHUNK  AND  MARPINGEN. 

Miracles  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  American 
soil.  If  we  were  to  be  blessed  with  them,  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mauch  Chunk,  in  Pennsylvania,  would 
seem  to  be  a  likely  enough  place  for  them  to  ap¬ 
pear;  for  it  is  a  dark  and  weird  neighborhood, 
and  there  must  be  a  good  many  people  living 
thereabouts  who  would  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  hysterical  woman  was 
raised  from  the  dead  in  that  town  the  other  day, 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  made  haste  to 
proclaim  the  marvel,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
wonders  of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette  were  to  be 
repeated  in  Pennsylvania.  But  the  newspapers 
speedily  turned  the  light  upon  the  transaction ; 
the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  woman  cured 
were  sharply  canvassed,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  prompt  repudiation  of  the  miracle  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  province,  who  forced  the  priest  of 
the  village  to  read  a  letter  to  his  congregation 
pronouncing  it  “  a  delusion  and  a  pious  fraud,” 
and  visiting  upon  the  actors  in  it  his  “distinct 
and  unqualified  disapprobation  and  condemna¬ 
tion.”  Here  endeth  the  miracle  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

In  Marpingen,  a  small  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
they  manage  things  better.  Three  small  girls  of 
Marpingen  saw  the  Virgin  and  her  infant  Son 
sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  wood.  The  result  of 
several  interviews  of  these  girls  with  the  Virgin 
was  the  healing  of  an  invalid  who  touched  her 
foot,  the  impartation  of  miraculous  power  to  the 
waters  of  a  neighboring  spring,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  that  a  chapel  be  built  on  the  spot  by  public 
subscription.  The  place  was  soon  thronged  with 
pilgrims,  there  were  several  miraculous  cures, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  bottled  supernaturalism  at 
once  sprung  up.  The  Government  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  miracle  is  a  fraud,  but  this 
persecution  only  strengthens  the  faith  of  the 
faithful.  The  story  of  the  miracle  at  Marpingen 
has  only  just  begun  to  be  told. 

Now  it  is  evident  to  all  who  read  the  narratives 
that  the  proof  of  the  miracle  at  Marpingen  is 
even  slenderer  than  that  of  the  miracle  at  Mauch 
Chunk.  Such  a  story  as  that  of  the  three  little 
girls  would  never  be  told  in  an  American  village, 
and  such  pilgrimages  as  those  to  Lourdes  and 
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Marpingen  are  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  that  the  faithful  of  our 
land  are  as  credulous  as  they  are  in  Europe,  but 
the  environment  does  not  favor  the  miraculous. 
When  such  things  are  noised  abroad,  the  omni¬ 
present  reporter  is  on  hand  at  once  with  his  pen¬ 
cil  and  his  little  note-book,  and  the  cry  of  per¬ 
secution,  which  avails  so  much  when  raised 
against  the  Government,  does  not  disturb  him  in 
the  least.  He  goes  right  on  with  his  investiga¬ 
tions;  and  the  burden  of  proof  which  he  throws 
upon  the  projectors  of  the  miracle  is  too  heavy 
for  them  to  hear.  The  Independent  tells  this 
story: 

“A  train  conveying  a  number  of  pilgrims  to 
Marpingen  stopped  at  the  station  of  Trier  a  few 
minutes  for  refreshments.  Among  those  who  got 
out  was  a  man  with  a  pair  of  new  crutches,  who 
was  apparently  a  cripple.  He  hobbled  slowly 
across  the  platform,  butoverstaid  his  time  in  the 
saloon.  When  he  came  out  the  train  had  just 
begun  to  move.  He  hurried  his  halting  pace  as 
much  as  he  could  consistently  with  his  crippled 
condition;  hut  finding  he  was  about  to  be  left,  he 
gathered  his  crutches  under  his  arm,  and  spring¬ 
ing  briskly  across  the  platform,  landed  on  the 
moving  train  with  the  bound  of  a  gymnast, 
and  went  on  to  Marpingen  to  be  ‘  miraculously 
cured.’  ” 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  hire  “cripples”  of  this 
sort  to  visit  the  shrine  and  leave  their  crutches 
as  trophies ;  and  in  a  country  where  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  little  circulation  and  less  enterprise 
such  things  can  readily  be  done;  but  they  will 
not  be  undertaken  where  the  American  reporter 
walks  abroad. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  gentleman  is  some¬ 
times  a  nuisance.  He  invades  sanctities  and  he 
hawks  noisome  scandals;  he  prints  many  words 
that  hurt  and  do  not  heal,  and  he  spreads  rumors 
that  ought  by  all  means  to  be  covered ;  but  when 
we  are  inclined  to  be  angry  with  him  for  these 
offenses,  let  us  temper  our  denunciations  with 
our  acknowledgment  of  the  good  that  he  is  doing 
in  detecting  imposture  and  in  preventing  frauds, 
both  pious  and  impious.  If  the  story  of  Mauch 
Chunk  has  a  different  ending  from  the  story  of 
Marpingen  it  is  all  because  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter. 

TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

The  temperance  reformer  ought  to  rely  mainly 
upon  moral  rather  than  legal  methods.  But  laws 
regulating  or  forbidding  the  sale  of  strong  drink 
are  in  force  everywhere;  and  some  legislation  of 
this  sort  is  undoubtedly  necessary. 

What  this  legislation  shall  be  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Many 
legal  remedies  for  the  cure  of  intemperance  have 
been  proposed,  and  the  partisans  of  one  nostrum 
generally  have  nothing  but  abuse  for  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  every  other.  There  is  as  much  sectarian¬ 
ism  among  professors  of  temperance  as  among 
professors  of  religion.  In  both  causes  there  is 


often  more  desire  to  uphold  dogmas  than  to  save 
men. 

The  prohibitionist  objects  to  license  because  it 
puts  the  endorsement  of  the  State  upon  an  evil 
practice.  The  government,  he  says,  has  no  right 
to  license  men  to  do  wrong. 

The  advocates  of  license  object  to  prohibition 
because  it  interferes  with  personal  liberty.  To 
forbid  the  selling  of  liquor  is  to  forbid  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  liquor,  they  say;  and  you  have  no  right 
to  prescribe  what  men  shall  eat  or  drink.  Be¬ 
sides  it  cannot  be  a  crime  to  sell  liquor,  unless  it 
is  a  crime  to  drink  liquor,  and  Christ  came  eating 
bread  and  drinking  wine.  Was  He  a  criminal  ? 

Against  the  principle  of  local  option  both  pro¬ 
hibitionists  and  advocates  of  license  laws  bear  wit¬ 
ness.  We  have  no  right,  they  say,  to  make  that  an 
offense  in  one  town  which  is  not  an  offense  in 
another.  We  must  have  one  rule  of  law  for  the 
whole  State. 

All  these  objections  are  theoretical  and  abstract, 
and  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  make  our  legis¬ 
lation  conform  to  abstract  principles  of  morality. 
The  legislator  is  bound  to  consider  not  only  what 
is  ideally  the  best  rule  of  law,  but  also  what  is 
practicable;  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done. 

God’s  laws  are  of  this  practical  character. 
Study  the  Mosaic  legislation  and  you  will  find 
that  it  is  based  on  this  principle.  The  condition 
of  the  people  is  always  considered,  and  while  the 
rule  of  conduct  laid  down  for  them  at  any  given 
time  is  the  best  rule  they  are  capable  of  obeying, 
it  is  often  an  imperfect  rule.  The  laws  of  divorce, 
as  Christ  expressly  says,  were  given  to  the  people 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  and  the 
laws  of  blood  vengeance  expressly  authorized 
acts  for  which  in  these  days  men  would  be  hung. 
But  these  laws,  imperfect  as  they  were,  allowing, 
as  they  did  some  flagrant  immoralities,  were 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  Israelites.  No 
better  laws  could  then  have  been  comprehended 
by  them  or  enforced  upon  them.  The  fact  that 
Moses  did  not  in  his  legislation  prescribe  the 
absolute  right,  but  led  up  to  it  by  gradual  and 
sure  approaches,  is  a  proof  of  his  inspiration. 
All  wise  reform  goes  at  this  gait.  You  cannot 
turn  a  Hottentot  into  a  Harvard  professor  in,  a 
day  or  a  week.  It  may  take  generations  to  do  it. 

If  we  admit  this  principle  that  in  legislation  we 
are  to  secure  the  best  attainable  rather  than  the 
best  conceivable  results,  we  shall  make  short 
with  the  theoretical  criticisms  of  legislative 
methods  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  what  laws  are  ideally  self-consistent 
and  philosophical,  but  what  laws  can  be  put  in 
force;  what  laws  will  secure  the  public  weal. 

The  objection  of  the  prohibitionist  to  license 
laws  is  thus  put  aside.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
a  license  law  sanctions  an  evil.  The  license  is  a 
tax  imposed  upon  all  who  enter  upon  the  liquor 
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traffic.  No  other  kind  of  traffic  is  required  to  pay 
such  a  tax.  The  State  considers  it  against  public 
policy  to  require  a  grocer  ora  bookseller  to  take  out 
a  license  at  a  heavy  expense,  but  it  considers  it 
good  public  policy  to  require  this  of  the  liquor 
seller.  The  traffic  is  thus  placed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  A  man  is  not 
imprisoned  for  following  it  but  he  is  fined  heavily. 
And  the  provisions  of  the  law  restricting  the  sale 
to  certain  hours  and  forbidding  the  sale  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  persons  are  intended  to  limit  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  drunk¬ 
enness.  Good  men  who  advocate  license  laws 
believe  that  they  do  more  effectually  restrain  this 
evil  than  other  forms  of  legislation.  If  they  do 
they  are  the  best  kind  of  temperance  laws,  and 
the  theoretical  objections  must  stand  aside.  We 
want  the  law  that  does  the  business  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called.  Do  the  license  laws  restrain 
intemperance  ?  That  is  the  question. 

The  theoretical  objection  to  prohibitory  laws  is 
ecfually  inadmissible.  The  personal  liberty  of 
the  citizen  is  valuable,  of  course;  but  it  must 
often  be  restricted  for  the  public  good.  And  if 
by  a  prohibitory  law  the  State  can  put  an  end  to 
drunkenness  its  right  to  do  so  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  even  though  it  may  in  the  process 
considerably  abridge  personal  liberty.  The  evils 
resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  so 
overtop  and  outweigh  the  good  that  may  result 
from  their  use,  that  the  State  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  preventing  their  sale  if  it  could  do 
so.  Looking  at  the  disease,  the  pauperism,  and 
the  crime  which  are  the  sure  and  inseparable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  a  wise 
legislator  would  quickly  say:  “This  crime  and 
misery  are  so  terrible  that  they  justify  the  most 
heroic  treatment.  Intoxicating  liquors  may  do 
some  good  but  they  surely  do  a  thousand-fold 
more  harm  than  good.  By  preventing  their  sale 
and  their  use,  I  may  interfere  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  even  injure  the  health  of  a  few,  but 
the  discomfort  thus  caused  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  mischief  that  would  thus  he 
cured.” 

If,  then,  prohibition  does  the  business;  if  it 
stops  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  evils  growing  out  of  it,  the  theoretical 
objections  drawn  from  the  maxims  about  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  ought  not  to  have  a  feather’s  weight. 
But  the  question  is,  Does  prohibition  prohibit? 
If,  practically,  there  is  just  as  much  intemper¬ 
ance  under  a  prohibitory  law  as  under  a  license 
law,  then  a  prohibitory  law  is  no  better  than  a 
license  law.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them  ”  is  the  only  test  of  laws  or  of  men. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  local  option 
laws.  The  objection  that  they  make  different 
codes  for  different  neighborhoods  amounts  to  hut 
little.  Perhaps  the  people  of  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  need  different  codes.  To  a  large  extent 


each  community  must  govern  itself,  and  if  the 
people  of  each  neighborhood  are  made  to  study 
this  question  for  themselves,  and  to  meet  with 
their  own  wisdom  and  courage  the  mischiefs  of 
intemperance,  instead  of  passing  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  over  to  the  wise  men  of  the  Legislature  and 
relying  upon  the  operation  of  such  laws  as  may 
be  passed  at  the  capital,  the  result  may  some¬ 
times  he  good.  If  experience  proves  that  such 
laws  do  restrain  drunkenness  more  effectually 
than  other  laws,  the  theoretical  objections  against 
them  are  worthy  of  no  consideration. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  very  serious  practical  ques¬ 
tion  which  of  these  legal  contrivances  does  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  That  is  the  question  to 
which  our  legislators  are  hound  to  address  them¬ 
selves.  The  people  who  evolve  laws  from  their 
own  consciousness  are  not  all  infallible,  and  the 
inductive  method  needs  to  be  faithfully  used  in 
determining  the  principles  of  temperance  legisla¬ 
tion. 


CHARITABLE  CANT. 

“  You  preach  your  sermons,  and  you  sing  your 
songs  and  you  talk  your  pious  talk  in  the  prayer- 
meetings,  but  the  poor  all  around  you  are  hungry 
and  cold.  Give  us  a  little  less  theoretical  and 
emotional  religion  and  a  little  more  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  variety.”  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  kind 
of  talk  and  a  large  share  of  it  is  simple  cant. 
There  is  a  humanitarian  cant  that  is  just  as 
meaningless  and  as  nauseating  as  the  cant  of  the 
prayer-meetings . 

Of  course  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  poor  is  one 
of  the  first  of  Christian  duties.  When  you  find  a 
starving  family  you  must  feed  them  first  and 
preach  to  them  afterwards.  Of  course  the  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  merely  theological  or  sentimental  is 
the  worst  sort  of  a  sham. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  work  of  visiting  the 
sick  and  feeding  the  hungry  is  mostly  done  by 
the  people  who  preach  and  sing  in  the  churches 
and  who  talk  in  the  prayer-meetings.  If  the 
folks  who  stand  outside  and  snarl  at  them  did  as 
much  for  the  poor  as  they  do  they  would  find 
much  less  time  for  snarling. 

In  the  second  place  nine-tenths  of  these  poor  need 
moral  help  more  than  they  need  material  help. 
While  they  are  in  their  present  condition  of  mind 
alms  are  more  likely  to  be  a  curse  than  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  them.  They  are  poor  and  degraded  only 
because  their  inner  life  was  first  impoverished  ; 
if  they  could  be  taught  self-denial  and  self-respect 
and  the  value  of  character  they  would  speedily 
find  a  way  out  of  their  pauperism.  Inspire  them 
with  a  higher  motive,  teach  them  to  postpone 
present  gratification  for  future  good,  lift  up  be¬ 
fore  them  a  hope  of  better  life,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  soon  be  above  the  need 
of  charity.  In  other  words,  the  ideas  and  sen¬ 
timents  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  churches  to 
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propagate  are  what  they  are  starving  for.  Those 
of  them  that  come  into  the  churches,  not  after  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  but  after  the  Bread  of  Life,  do 
not  remain  in  penury  and  dependence  very  long. 

To  talk  of  the  spiritual  work  of  the  churches  as 
being  secondary  to  their  eleemosynary  work  is  to 
exhibit  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  helpless  classes.  It  is  true  that  these  poor 
people  do  not  need  a  technical  or  a  sentimental 
religion,  but  they  do  need  something  that  shall 
lift  up  their  thought  and  inspire  them  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  hope.  Power  to  overcome  the  present  crav¬ 
ing,  whether  it  be  for  whisky  or  for  ribbons; 
power  to  look  beyond  the  present  hour  ;  power  to 
choose  the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  good, — 
this  is  what  they  lack,  and  this  is  what  our 
churches,  if  they  are  doing  their  proper  work, 
are  helping  men  to  gain.  The  worst  neglect  of  the 
churches  is  not  the  neglect  to  bestow  alms  upon 
the  poor  ;  probably  the  most  of  them  have  done 
all  they  ought  to  do  of  that  ;  it  is  the  neglect  to 
convey  moral  stimulus  and  nourishment  to  these 
degraded  people.  That  can  be  done  only  by  put¬ 
ting  ourselves  into  friendly  relations  with  them  ; 
by  associating  with  them  as  Christ  did  with  the 
poor  whom  He  befriended.  Something  in  the 
way  of  material  aid  may  well  be  mixed  with  the 
sympathy  and  moral  impulse  that  we  give  them  ; 
but  the  latter  after  all  is  the  main  thing.  The 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  need  something  that 
money  cannot  buy,  and  while  they  lack  this  they 
always  will  be  poor. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter’s  painting  of  the 
“Emancipation  Proclamation”  has  become  so 
familiar  to  the  public  by  the  engraving  which  has 
been  widely  distributed  that  it  will  seem  quite 
like  home  to  see  it  hanging  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  It  was  really  a  very  benevolent  act 
— to  Mr.  Carpenter — for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp¬ 
son  to  purchase  this  painting  and  present  it  to  the 
nation.  And  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say  that 
the  nation  owns  several  worse  pictures  than  this. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  a  bad  picture,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  The  event  which  it  rather  stiffly  im¬ 
mortalizes  was  the  greatest  event  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  and  some  sort  of  memorial  of  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  national  capitol.  There  is  nothing 
dramatic  about  the  composition  of  the  picture,  as 
indeed  there  could  not  well  be.  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  at  Washington  are  not  apt  to  be  exciting 
occasions;  and  these  particular  cabinet  officers 
were  men  who  would  lend  themselves  but  awk¬ 
wardly  to  the  purposes  of  scenic  art.  The  only 
thing  Mr.  Carpenter  could  do  was  to  make  a 
group  of  portraits,  and  this  he  has  done  with 
very  creditable  success.  Beyond  this  there  is 
something  quite  striking  in  the  way  Mr.  Seward’s 
thumb  and  fore-finger  are  brought  down  upon  the 
table,  and  the  far-off  look  of  Messrs.  Bates,  Blair 


and  Smith  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  is 
really  affecting. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  picture  the  scenes  at  its  presenta¬ 
tion  were  sufficiently  dramatic.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Garfield  who  represented  Mrs.  Thompson  in 
delivering  the  painting  was,  of  course,  elaborate 
and  sympathetic,  but  the  choice  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  as  the  spokesman  of  Congress  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  picture  was  a  notable  choice,  and  the 
speech  made  by  him  was  a  memorable  speech. 
His  personal  references  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  he 
knew  and  loved  in  Congress,  were  full  of  generous 
appreciation,  and  he  spoke  of  the  assassination  of 
the  President  as  the  “climax  of  our  trouble  and 
the  spring  of  unnumbered  woes.”  But  the  signif¬ 
icant  portion  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
claimed  for  the  whites  of  the  South  a  share  in  the 
work  of  emancipation,  asserting  that  the  South¬ 
ern  States  had  voluntarily  sanctioned  the  thir¬ 
teenth  amendment,  and  that  “this  sanction  was 
given  by  the  original  constituency  of  those  States, 
the  former  governing  white  race;  and  without 
that  sanction  could  never  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  fundamental  law.”  And  then  he  said: 
“  There  is  not  one  ■within  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance  or  in  the  whole  Southern  country 
who  would  wish  to  see  the  old  relation  [of  master 
and  slave]  restored.  If  there  is  one  in  all  the 
South  who  would  desire  such  a  change  back,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  Well,  then,  this  changed 
status  creates  new  duties.  The  wardship  has 
changed  hands.  Men  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  of  the  East  and  of  the  West — I  care  not  of 
what  party— I  would  to-day,  on  this  commemora¬ 
tive  occasion,  urge  upon  every  one  within  the 
sphere  of  duty  and  humanity,  whether  in  public 
or  private  life,  to  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  trust.”  Such  an  utterance  as 
this,  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
ought  to  make  it  plain  that  the  war  is  over  and 
the  negro  free.  Mr.  Stephens  uses  strong  lan¬ 
guage — too  strong  perhaps;  but  the  fact  that  he 
can  use  such  language  on  such  an  occasion  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  shows  that  “  the  former  things 
have  passed  away  and  that  all  things  have  be¬ 
come  new.” 

The  value  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  medicines  is 
in  a  fairway  to  be  tested  in  London  by  a  “  Tem¬ 
perance  Hospital,”  in  which  alcohol  is  not  given 
in  any  form.  All  kinds  of  diseases  are  treated, 
and  the  result  of  four  or  five  years  practice  seems 
to  be  encouraging.  If,  after  a  long  term  of  years, 
the  statistics  shall  show  that  the  treatment  which 
dispenses  with  alcohol  is,  on  the  whole,  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  that  which  makes  use  of  it,  the  tem¬ 
perance  people  will  have  gained  an  important 
point. 

It  is  said  that  the  liquor  dealers  in  New  York 
are  trying  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  more 
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stringent  license  law.  The  one  now  upon  the 
statute  books  has,  of  late,  been  so  vigorously  en¬ 
forced  by  the  energy  of  Dr.  Crosby  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  that  the  liquor  dealers  have  been  put  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Now  they  appear  to  think 
that  if  the  law  were  more  stringent  it  would  be 
less  thoroughly  enforced ;  and  they  naturally  pre¬ 
fer  a  severe  law  that  is  a  dead  letter  than  a  mod¬ 
erate  law  in  full  force.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  children  of  this  world  have  a  certain  kind  of 
wisdom. 

Why  should  an  educated  ruffian  be  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  the  law  ?  Why  is  not  a  mur¬ 
derous  assault  by  a  college  student  a  crime  ?  Is 
expulsion  from  college  punishment  enough  for  a 
man  who  with  deadly  weapons  in  his  hands  or 
upon  his  person  enters  the  premises  of  another 
and  subjects  him  to  the  most  brutal  treatment? 
The  prison  is  the  only  place  for  such  a  desperado, 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  in  any  college  town, 
as  well  as  the  college  authorities,  are  disgraced 
if  they  do  not  imite  all  their  energies  to  secure 
the  conviction  and  the  condign  punishment  of 
every  disturber  of  the  peace.  If  the  government 
of  a  college  is  a  device  for  compounding  or  con¬ 
cealing  felonies,  the  sooner  the  colleges  are  abol¬ 
ished  the  better. 

Dr.  John  Halt,  of  New  York  lectured  the 
other  day  before  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  upon  the  relation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  science.  Of  this  lecture 
the  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  it  was  “  upon  a 
subject  so  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  object  of 
the  society  that  every  word  of  the  lecture  could 
be  delivered  without  hesitation  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue.”  It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Hall’s  con¬ 
science  did  not  constrain  him  to  urge  on  this 
occasion  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  some  of 
his  brethren  will  censure  him  for  unfaithfulness 
in  omitting  to  preach  the  Gospel  when  he  had  an 
opportunity.  They  will  feel  that  he  ought,  as  a 
Christian,  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  as  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Happily,  Dr.  Hall’s  sense  of  Christian 
obligation  does  not  conflict  with  his  ideas  of 
courtesy,  and  in  thus  lecturing  before  the  Hebrews 
of  New  York  about  their  own  Scriptures  he  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  “  recognizing”  Judaism, 
nor  with  casting  any  doubt  upon  the  divine  Mes¬ 
siahship  of  Jesus.  There  are  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
Jews,  who  might  be  treated  with  the  same  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy  without  “recognizing”  any  error 
or  compromising  any  truth. 

Read  these  pathetic  words  of  the  late  Bishop 
Patteson,  the  great  missionary  bishop  of  the 
English  church: 

“  Soon,  I  think,  the  great  difficulty  must  be 
met  in  Mota  of  teaching  the  Christian’s  social 
and  domestic  life  to  people  disposed  to  give  up 
many  of  their  old  practices.  This  is  the  point 


at  which  I  suppose  most  missions  have  broken 

down . How  shall  I  teach  them  to 

become  industrious,  persevering,  honest,  tidy, 
clean,  careful  with  children,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 
What  a  different  thing  from  just  going  about  and 
teaching  them  the  first  principles  of  Christianity! 
The  second  stage  of  a  mission  is  the  really  diffi¬ 
cult  one.” 

These  words  apply  quite  as  forcibly  to  church 
work  at  home  as  to  mission  work  abroad.  It  is 
much  easier  to  get  people  into  the  churches  than 
to  teach  them  to  behave  themselves  properly  after 
they  are  in.  The  second  stage  of  a  pastor’s 
work,  as  well  as  of  a  missionary’s,  is  the  really 
difficult  one. 

To  say  that  sin  is  punished  by  natural  laws  is 
to  say  that  “  God  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
the  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  law  does  everything, 
God  does  nothing.”  Such  is  the  affirmation  of  a 
modern  philosopher.  Are  we,  then,  to  infer  that 
there  are  natural  laws  with  which  “  God  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  ?  ”  This  philosopher  finds 
fault  with  the  present  tendency  to  “put  law  or 
something  else  in  the  place  of  God.”  But  per¬ 
haps  some  of  those  whom  he  charges  with  this 
infidelity  only  mean  to  teach  that  God  acts  uni¬ 
formly  instead  of  fitfully  and  arbitrarily.  Is  it 
dishonoring  God  to  say  that  he  acts  uniformly  ? 

Pius  IX.  has  gone  to  a  land  where  titles  and 
dignities  are  dropped;  where  he  is  no  longer  Pope 
but  plain  John  Mary  Mastai-Ferretti ;  while  Car¬ 
dinal  Gioacchino  Pecci,  Chamberlain  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  has  put  on  the  tiara  and  the  title 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  dead  Pope  reigned  longer 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was,  without 
doubt,  a  far  better  man  than  most  of  them. 
Strangers  were  always  drawn  to  him  by  the  be¬ 
nignity  of  his  countenance  and  the  graciousness 
of  his  speech,  and  the  belief  in  the  purity  of  his 
private  character  has  been  universal.  His  con¬ 
duct  in  the  revolution  of  1848  will  leave  a  blot 
upon  his  name;  but  history  will  be  kind  to  him, 
and  his  own  church  will  surely  treasure  his  mem¬ 
ory  among  her  holiest  men.  Not  many  of  the 
saints  in  her  calendar  have  better  deserved  can¬ 
onization.  Pope  Leo  comes  to  the  throne  with  a 
good  fame.  He  is  not  a  fanatic  on  the  question 
of  the  temporal  power;  and  while  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  discard  at  once  the  fiction  of  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Vatican,  there  is  some  hope 
that  he  will  try  to  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  King  Humbert,  as  well  as  with  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  and  the  other  European  Powers.  If  he 
should  wield  the  dogmas  of  infallibility  and  su¬ 
preme  authority  with  which  the  Vatican  Council 
has  armed  him  in  the  interests  of  a  more  liberal 
religion,  he  might  make  for  himself  a  great  name. 
Against  such  a  policy  the  hierarchy  would  be  ar¬ 
rayed  ;  but,  just  as  the  kings  broke  up  the  feudal 
system  on  the  Continent  by  allying  themselves 
with  the  people,  so,  one  of  these  days,  the  Popes 
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will  make  common  cause  with  the  people  against 
the  hierarchy.  The  time  may  not  yet  be  ripe  for 
this,  and  Leo  XIII.  may  not  be  the  man;  but  the 
time  and  the  man  will  come;  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Vatican  Council  builded  better  than 
it  knew  in  putting  supreme  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope. 

That  Turkey  has  been  forced  into  political  as 
well  as  financial  bankruptcy  by  the  late  war  is 
only  a  little  plainer  than  that  England  has  lost 
heavily  in  prestige.  To  have  said  less  or  to  have 


done  more  would  have  been  wiser.  The  game  of 
bluff  is  a  silly  game  to  play  with  such  antagonists 
as  Gortschakoff  and  Bismarck.  The  terms  of 
peace  are  to  be  settled  in  a  Congress  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
and  Germany  will  see  to  it  that  religious  liberty 
is  fully  guaranteed  in  the  districts  over  which 
Russia  will  gain  entire  or  partial  control.  The 
freedom  of  the  Straits  is  a  good  thing  to  bargain 
for,  but  the  freedom  of  the  missionaries  must 
also  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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If  criticism  were  a  certain  remedy  for  mental  de¬ 
fects,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  would  soon  be  as  “incon¬ 
trovertible  ”  as  his  staunchest  axiom.  Certainly 
he  is  getting  it  in  liberal  doses  now-a-days. 
Whether  it  will  do  him  any  good  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  does  not  seem  to  touch  his  past  utter¬ 
ances,  for  errors  that  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  newspaper  reports  of  his  lectures  are  incor¬ 
porated  into  his  book.  Perhaps  he  holds  that 
axiom  of  his  about  an  “irreversible  past”  as 
meaning  that  whatever  he  has  once  said  must 
forever  remain  uncorrected.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
may  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  errors  if  it 
has  not  caused  the  correction  of  them. 

An  acute  orthodox  critic  said  not  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Cook’s  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
“science”  when  he  talks  about  theology,  is  a 
vast  assumption;  since  he  has  simply  rehabili¬ 
tated  the  old  scholastic  logic  and  named  it 
“  science.”  The  judgment  is  severe,  but  there  is 
much  in  Mr.  Cook’s  method  to  justify  it.  There 
is  a  frequent  practice  upon  words  which  indicates 
a  mind  more  intent  upon  terms  than  upon  things. 
The  minute  and  over-done  analysis,  also,  shows 
a  childish  inclination  to  flourish  the  instrument 
rather  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  Many  of  these  short  steps 
might  well  be  omitted;  the  reading  sometimes 
gives  one  the  sensation  of  walking  fast  over  a 
corduroy  road  and  trying  to  step  on  every  log. 

The  title  of  the  third  volumel  of  his  lectures 
indicates  one  of  Mr.  Cook’s  limitations.  His  dis¬ 
cussions  of  late  have  had  quite  too  much  the  tone 
of  an  advocate.  He  would  appear  to  have  taken 
a  brief  for  Orthodoxy,  with  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
fending  it  against  all  comers.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  little  satisfaction  in  a  service  like  this.  To  a 
nature  as  combative  as  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  there  is 
wonderful  stimulus  in  the  call  to  the  champion- 

1  Orthodoxy:  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 


ship  of  a  great  cause.  “  The  recompense  of  the 
reward  ”  is  never  far  to  seek.  The  host  in  whose 
behalf  the  champion  thus  stands  forth  is  not 
chary  of  applause,  and  its  grateful  recognition  of 
his  courage  and  his  services  is  an  ample  compen¬ 
sation. 

The  value  of  the  service  which  Mr.  Cook  has 
rendered  to  that  particular  school  of  Christian 
thought  for  which  he  has  undertaken  to  speak, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  compute.  But  while  his 
work  is  open  on  many  sides  to  criticism,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Christian  philosophy  owes  him 
a  considerable  obligation.  His  stout  assertion  of 
the  axiomatic  character  of  religious  truth  is  a 
word  in  season.  Truths  relating  to  the  mode  of 
God’s  being  are,  of  course,  mysteries;  but  the 
primary  truths  respecting  his  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  the  relations  of  men  to  that  kingdom 
must  be  capable  of  statement  in  propositions  that 
to  all  rational  beings  are  self-evident.  If  God 
has  a  government  in  the  world  the  principles  on 
which  that  government  rests  must  be  the  plainest 
principles  of  rectitude, — principles  that  do  not 
require  to  be  proven  by  logical  processes,  but 
that  commend  themselves  immediately  to  every 
man’s  moral  sense.  This  is  really  the  postulate 
of  Mr.  Cook’s  religious  philosophy;  and  it  is  the 
only  sound  basis  on  which  to  build  a  religious 
philosophy. 

If  is  true  that  some  of  the  doctrines  that  Mr. 
Cook  teaches  can  by  no  means  be  reduced  to 
axioms.  There  are  elements  in  some  of  them 
theft  are  so  far  from  being  self-evident  that  they 
can  only  be  received  by  denying  the  primary 
truths  of  reason.  Some  of  his  axioms  are  queer 
fabrications.  “  It  is  self-evident  that  we  cannot 
escape  from  our  record.”  What  is  our  “  record  ?” 
The  term  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  “  sci¬ 
entific”  one.  No  proposition  containing  a  term 
as  loose  and  indefinite  as  this  can  be  an  axiom, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  By  our  record  Mr. 
Cook  probably  means  our  memory  of  our  past 
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lives ;  and  is  by  no  means  “  self-evident  ”  that  we 
shall  forever  remember  all  the  acts  of  our  past 
lives.  The  extinction  of  conscious  being  is  cer¬ 
tainly  supposable;  and  the  soul  that  ceases  to  be 
does  escape  from  its  “record,”  whatever  that 
may  mean. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  “  Soul  and  its  Environ¬ 
ment,”  there  are  twenty-five  propositions,  all  of 
which  seem  to  be  set  forth  as  “self-evident.” 
Mr.  Cook  says  of  them,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm: 
“  Why,  if  we  are  loyal  to  the  scientific  method 
we  ought  to  sleep  on  propositions  like  these,  for 
they  will  not  fall  into  tremor  until  the  pillars  of 
the  universe  fall.”  “  All  these  springs,”  he  says, 
“  burst  out  of  axioms;  that  is  out  of  ranges  of 
living  rock,  whose  roots  take  hold  of  the  core  of 
the  world.”  The  first  of  these  “  axioms  ”  is  this: 
“  God  wills  man’s  perfection.”  But  Mr.  Cook 
has  asserted  in  his  criticism  of  Parker  (“  Trans¬ 
cendentalism  ”  p.  72)  that  “it  is' not  an  axiom 
that  God  is.”  How  then  can  anything  about  God 
be  an  axiom  ?  He  declares  that  in  this  chapter 
he  is  occupied  wholly  with  “self-evident”  truth, 
but,  accepting  his  own  definition,  there  is  not  one 
of  all  these  propositions  that  can  be  called  “  self- 
evident.”  To  say  of  such  “scholarship”  as  this 
that  it  is  “  slovenly”  is  to  use  a  very  weak  word. 

There  are  a  few  “self-evident”  truths.  In 
mathematics  all  our  reasonings  proceed  from 
such  truths  as  premises;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  in  morals  as  well  as  in  mathematics 
there  are  propositions  so  plain  that  they  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disputed  by  rational  beings. 
If  Mr.  Cook  had  stated  these  ethical  axioms  with 
clearness,  and  had  then  deduced  from  them  his 
own  conclusions — making  it  plain  that  his  infer¬ 
ences  legitimately  followed  from  these  primary 
truths,  but  keeping  the  lines  clearly  drawn  be¬ 
tween  axiom  and  inference — he  would  have  done 
well.  But  he  has  not  done  well  in  mixing  six 
doubtful  inferences  and  half-a-dozen  bald  asser¬ 
tions  with  one  or  two  self-evident  truths,  and  then 
trying  to  pass  them  all  off  as  axioms. 

Mr.  Cook  frequently  indulges  in  verbal  distinc¬ 
tions  which  are  more  serviceable  to  his  argument 
than  conformable  to  the  dictionary.  His  famous 
restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
“three  subsistences  and  one  substance,”  is  an 
example.  The  dictionary  does  not  very  clearly 
mark  the  difference  between  subsistence  and 
substance;  and  while  Mr.  Cook’s  serried  proposi¬ 
tions  in  which  these  words  appear  have  an  air  of 
marching  on  they  only  mark  time. 

The  distinction  which  he  attempts  to  establish 
between  punishment  and  chastisement  involves, 
also,  the  taking  of  great  liberties  with  the 
English  language.  “What  is  the  definition  of 
punishment  ?  Pain  inflicted  for  personal  blame¬ 
worthiness.  What  is  chastisement?  Pain  suf¬ 
fered  for  the  improvement  of  the  one  who  suffers 
it,  or  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  witness  it.” 


(p.  159.)  The  meaning  foisted  into  the  word  by 
the  clause  which  we  have  italicised  is  not  in  the 
dictionary.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  and  object  of  punishment;  but  the 
usual  and  obvious  distinction  between  punish¬ 
ment  and  chastisement  is,  that  punishment  chiefly 
respects  the  maintenance  of  law  and  chastisement 
the  reformation  of  the  offender.  And  there  is  no 
authority  anywhere  for  defining  chastisement  as 
“pain  suffered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wit¬ 
ness  it.”  It  is  the  sheerest  fetch  of  a  rhetorician. 
There  is  no  better  moral  warrant  for  inflating 
this  word  after  this  fashion  than  there  is  for  call¬ 
ing  ninety  cents  a  dollar.  If  either  of  these  words 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  ulterior  effect  upon  the 
beholder  it  is  punishment.  Chastisement,  in  all 
intelligent  usage,  fixes  the  thought  upon  the 
sufferer  himself,  and  makes  his  correction  the 
final  cause.  “Cool  and  exact  science”  does  not 
invent  new  meanings  for  common  English  words. 

A  Secession  from  the  ancient  church  of  Hol¬ 
land  has  recently  been  reported.  The  two  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  that  church  are  known  as 
“  Orthodox  ”  and  “  Modern;  ”  and  while  the  Or¬ 
thodox  party  adheres,  for  substance  of  doctrine, 
to  the  Dordracene  symbols,  the  “  Modern  ”  party 
belong  to  the  advanced  school  of  Rationalists. 
By  some  of  these  “  Moderns  ”  a  systematic  cate¬ 
chism  on  the  history  of  religion  has  recently  been 
prepared ;  and  historical  manuals  of  a  somewhat 
compendious  character  accompany  the  catechism. 
One  of  these  historical  volumes1  with  the  cate¬ 
chism  appended,  is  translated;  and  it  gives  us 
some  notion  of  the  movement  that  is  going  on  in 
the  Old  Dutch  Church.  A  more  unsatisfactory 
book  to  the  reader  of  average  intelligence  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  The  view  taken  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  utterly  unhistorical;  that  none  of  them  were 
written  at  an  earlier  date  than  720,  B.  C.,  and 
that  the  narratives  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  of  all  the  first  years  of  the  Kingdom  are 
a  jumble  of  traditions  and  fancies.  The  theory 
of  three  redactions  of  the  Pentateuch  is  advo¬ 
cated,  and  each  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  dismissed  with  from  two  to  twenty 
lines  of  historical  criticism,  generally  denying  in 
a  summary  fashion  that  the  book  is  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be,  but  scarcely  deigning  to  suggest  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  denial,  or  for  the  assertion  that  is  set 
over  against  it.  This  curt  and  dogmatic  method 
deprives  the  book  of  all  value.  The  translator 
tells  us,  indeed,  in  the  preface,  that  this  volume 
“  confines  itself  chiefly  to  the  mere  statement  of 
critical  conclusions  without  exhibiting  the  facts 
and  arguments  which  have  led  to  them.”  Such 

lThe  Religion  of  Israel.  A  Manual:  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  of  J.  Knoppert,  by  Richard  A.  Arm¬ 
strong,  B.  A.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Spring- 
field:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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a  service  is  not  needed  by  those  who  have  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  the  question,  and  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  those  who  have  not  studied  it.  To 
attack  the  faith  of  men  in  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  by  simple  assertion  and  denial  is  a  mis¬ 
chievous  business.  If  the  “Modern”  Dutch 
theologians  have  gained  so  much  credit  in  Hol¬ 
land  that  their  bare  word  outweighs  the  Biblical 
history,  well  and  good.  But  we  do  not  know  them 
very  well;  and  naturally  we  expect  reasons  to  be 
given  for  such  revolutionary  statements. 

Common  folks  will  find  Mr.  Gardner’s  little 
bookl  much  more  valuable  than  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  volumes  of  Mr.  Clarence  Cook  and 
Mrs.  Spofford.  As  specimens  of  elegant  book¬ 
making,  and  as  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  wood- 
engraver,  the  two  books  just  mentioned  are  in¬ 
deed  remarkable ;  but  the  average  American  who 
wishes  advice  in  the  building,  the  remodeling  or 
the  decoration  of  a  house  will  get  much  more  of 
what  he  wants  from  Mr.  Gardner’s  inexpensive 
treatise.  Such  a  book  could  hardly  have  been 
written  out  of  New  England.  Utility  and  econ¬ 
omy  assert  themselves  on  every  page,  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  every  production  of  a  true-born 
Yankee;  only  they  are  not  permitted  to  usurp  the 
whole  realm  of  being;  Beauty  is  placed  beside 
them  on  the  throne.  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  labors  of  those  good  missionaries, 
who,  like  Mr.  Gardner,  are  trying  to  persuade 
their  neighbors  to  forsake  their  ugly  architectural 
idols,  and  to  substitute  for  them  more  graceful 
forms  and  more  pleasing  colors.  The  Yankee  must 
first  be  made  to  see  that  the  new  fashion  is  as 
cheap  and  as  serviceable  as  the  old  one ;  in  art  as 
well  as  in  religion,  the  plea  of  utility  must  be 
urged.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Gardner 
has  made  a  good  showing  for  the  beautiful  as 
compared  with  the  ugly,  even  from  this  point  of 
view.  His  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  intelligible 
and  practical:  he  tells  us  what  to  do  and  shows  us 
how  to  do  it.  Any  household  contemplating  noth¬ 
ing  more  in  the  way  of  interior  decoration  than  the 
papering  of  a  room  or  the  hanging  of  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  would  do  well  to  consult  these  pages.  The 
style  of  the  writer  is  crisp  and  racy,  and  his  illus¬ 
trations,  some  of  which  are  laughable,  all  help  to 
make  his  meaning  plain. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  read  “  How  to  Do  It,” 
must  by  this  time  be  far  enough  along  in  life  to  be¬ 
gin  to  inquire  What  to  Do,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  whom 
they  followed  in  the  former  inquiry,  is  ready  with 
advice  respecting  the  latter.  The  order  of  the 
questions  is  not  so  illogical  as  might  seem;  for  the 
things  which  Mr.  Hale  showed  his  readers  how  to 
do  were  those  common  things  which  all  young 

lHome  Interiors.  By  C.  C.  Gardner.  With  Illus¬ 
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people  are  doing  long  before  they  decide  upon  a 
calling.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  learn  how  to 
talk,  how  to  study,  how  to  write,  and  so  forth, 
even  before  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  what 
vocation  he  will  devote  his  life.  But  the  question 
of  a  calling  and  of  the  way  to  succeed  in  it  must 
come  up  sooner  or  later;  and  it  is  toward  this 
inquiry  that  these  papersl  of  Mr.  Hale  are 
directed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are 
full  of  the  soundest  and  most  wholesome  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life ;  that  the  methods  of  work  and  the 
views  of  success  which  they  inculcate  are  emi¬ 
nently  wise,  and  that  no  young  person  who  care¬ 
fully  reads  and  lays  to  heart  these  admirable 
homilies  can  fail  to  be  helped  by  them  toward  a 
better  life. 

W e  cannot  glance  over  this  able  historical  and 
philosophical  review  of  money  in  its  three-fold 
character  of  coin,  inconvertible  paper,  and  con¬ 
vertible  paper,  without  a  deep  impression  that  it 
is  essentially  a  moral  matter.  Money  questions 
are  moral  questions,  and  the  history  of  money  is 
almost  a  history  of  morals  and  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral  perceptions.  In  the  last  century, 
for  instance,  what  a  weltering  chaos  of  infirmities 
was  continually  breeding  from  the  inflation  of  the 
American  Colonies.  Rhode  Island  was  in  a  con¬ 
stant  depression  from  the  succession  of  issues  of 
paper,  put  out  for  the  precise  and  sole  purpose  of 
“  making  more  money,”  and  stimulating  develop¬ 
ment.  Connecticut  followed  a  policy  one  degree 
more  cautious,  seeking  to  issue  treasury  bills 
receivable  foi;  taxes  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
proximity  of  other  colonies,  her  experience  would 
have  been  less  disastrous.  Massachusetts  issued 
in  the  same  way,  but  carried  on  her  wars  with 
extraordinary  issues  which  were  retired  with 
difficulty.  The  ransom  of  Louisburg  enabled  her 
to  acquire  a  ship-load  of  coin  from  England  which 
made  her  for  the  generation  previous  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution  a  richer  colony.  Professor  Sumner,  in 
his  History  of  American  Currency,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  restrictive  influence  of  British 
legislation  on  the  loose  financial  practices  of  the 
American  colonies  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
paving  the  way  dor  the  Revolution  itself.  It  is 
certain  that  this  was  one  of  the  exercises  of 
beneficent  tyranny  for  which  we  have  never  given 
the  mother  country  (we  notice  the  phrase  is  dying 
out)  sufficient  credit. 

But  if  we  gauge  public  opinion  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  bank  suspension  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  we  shall  again  be  aware  of  some 
moral  advancement.  The  famous  “  bullion  re- 

lWhat  Career  ?  Ten  Papers  on  the  Choice  of  a 
Vocation  and  the  Use  of  Time.  By  E.  E.  Hale  Bos¬ 
ton:  Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield:  Whitney 
Adams. 

2Money.  By  Francis  A.  Walker.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 
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port”  in  1811,  was  rejected  overwhelmingly  by 
Parliament;  the  Commons  adopted,  151  to  75,  a 
resolution  that  “  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  En¬ 
gland  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  time 
held  to  be,  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,” — a  flagrant  falsehood.  Our  Congress 
has  never,  we  believe,  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  in 
so  many  words  that  the  greenback  was  depre¬ 
ciated.  When  at  length,  eight  years  afterward, 
the  premium  on  gold  had  sunk  to  3  per  cent,  and 
the  bullionists  carried  the  resumption  measure, 
the  bank  had  no  difficulty  in  resuming.  But  a 
commercial  revulsion  followed  which  lasted  for 
years,  and  for  which  the  policy  of  resumption  was 
blamed.  If  in  this  country  we  had  gone  on  to 
resumption  under  Hugh  McCulloch,  undoubtedly 
we  should  have  experienced  something  of  the 
revulsion  which  struck  the  country  in  1873,  and 
it  would  have  been  laid  to  the  resumption  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  been  saved 
the  great  and  false  expansion  of  values  and  of 
debts  from  1868  to  1873,  by  far  exceeding  all 
which  had  previously  taken  place. 

Now  that  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  nearly  out 
of  the  era  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  it  is 
hardly  consolatory  to  accept  the  sharp  judgment 
of  General  Walker,  as  to  the  way  a  forced  circu¬ 
lation  was  first  given  to  our  paper  money  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  legal  tender  act  of 
February  1862,  authorizing  $  150,000,000  of  green¬ 
backs,  was  resorted  to  avowedly  because  six  per 
cent,  bonds  could  not  at  that  time  be  issued  at 
par;  although  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee,  -who  proudly  claims  the  pater¬ 
nity  of  this  measure,  admitted  that  bonds  bearing 
interest  at  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  were 
accepted  by  the  public  at  a  discount  of  only  two 
per  cent.  Of  this  effort  avowedly  to  prevent 
speculation  iu  government  stocks  by  issuing  legal 
tender  paper  money,  General  Walker  says:  “  Such 
absolute  silliness  takes  the  whole  narrative  out 
of  the  domain  of  serious  history  and  transfers 
Mr.  Spaulding  to  the  comic  stage.”  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  then  Representa¬ 
tive,  we  went  into  paper  inflation,  ‘‘in  the  vigor 
of  a  nation  not  yet  taxed  a  single  dollar  for  the 
cost  of  this  war.”  Of  course  the  speculation 
which  Mr.  Spaulding  sought  to  prevent  followed 
in  still  greater  intensity  with  a  long  train  of  dis¬ 
asters. 

Napoleon  carried  on  his  great  wars  without 
debauching  the  public  money,  and  we  shall  count 
it  among  the  moral  victories,  no  less  significant 
than  the  cessation  of  war  itself,  when  nations 
shall  cease  to  regard  the  current  money  of  the 
people  as  a  proper  resource  of  empire.  “Money 
is  a  defence,”  and  when  government  depreciates 
it  and  forces  into  circulation  something  cheaper, 
in  order  to  reap  the  discount  for  its  own  purposes, 
the  defence  both  of  property  and  of  morals  is 
broken  down. 


Either  Mr.  Hale  or^somehody  whom  Mr.  Hale 
quotes  says  that  every  man  must  have  an  avoca¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  vocation, — something  that  shall 
call  him  away  from  his  calling  part  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Hale’s  friend,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
would  appear  to  have  chosen  Astronomy  for  his 
avocation.  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  neat  little  pam¬ 
phlet,1 2  containing  descriptions  of  the  various  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  winter  and  the  summer,  so  clear 
and  full  that  any  one  may  easily  become  much 
more  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  heavens 
than  he  could  be  with  that  of  the  earth.  The 
pamphlet  also  describes  an  Astronomical  Lantern, 
invented  by  Dr.  Clarke,  which  must  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  tracing  constellations.  This 
lantern  is  closed  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth 
is  provided  with  a  ground  glass,  in  front  of 
which  slides  can  be  inserted.  On  each  of  these 
slides,  which  are  semi-transparent,  is  represented 
a  constellation,  the  places  of  the  stars  being  indi¬ 
cated  by  perforations  through  wdiich  shines  the 
light  of  the  candle  within.  The  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  are  represented  by  the  largest  perfo¬ 
rations,  lesser  ones  by  perforations  of  correspond¬ 
ing  size,  and  nebulae  by  groups  of  minute  dots. 
The  student  thus  goes  out  into  the  dark  with  an 
illuminated  map  in  his  hand,  and  the  study  of 
stellar  astronomy  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Mrs.  Burnett  is  entirely  at  home  among  the 
English  peasants  and  miners,  but  when  she  un¬ 
dertakes  the  American  dialects  her  foot  is  plainly 
not  upon  her  native  heath.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  rendering  of  our  provincialisms  and 
that  of  Dr.  Eggleston  or  Mr.  Habberton  or  Mrs. 
Cooke  is  evident  to  all  who  have  lovingly  studied 
these  homely  forms  of  speech.  One  who  is  not 
to  the  manner  horn  will  never  write  good  Yan¬ 
kee,  nor  the  best  “  Bottom  ”  English.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Mrs.  Burnett  succeeds  very  fairly  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  American  character,  and  her  repro¬ 
duction  of  American  dialects  is  remarkable  for 
one  whose  ears  wrnre  trained  in  youth  to  a  patois 
so  entirely  different.  The  sketches  in  this  little 
hook'-  which  introduce  our  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen  are  cleverly  done.  Esmeralda  and 
her  father  and  mother  are  not  impossible  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  their  experiences  in  Paris  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  pictured.  But  in  “Surly  Tim”  and 
in  “  Seth  ”  the  writer  is  dealing  with  folk  whose 
life  and  speech  she  knows  perfectly;  and  she 
holds  our  attention  not  only  by  the  precision  of 
her  art  but  by  the  depth  and  truth  of  her  insight 
into  human  nature.  Mrs.  Burnett  must  be  ranked 
among  the  best  of  our  modern  story  tellers. 

1  How  to  Find  the  Stars :  With  an  Account  of  the 
Astronomical  Lantern  and  its  Uses.  By  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke.  Boston :  Lockwood  Brooks  &  Co. 
Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 

2  Surly  Tim  and  Other  Stories.  By  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
Springfield:  Whitney  and  Adams. 
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“  Bring  me  that  slate,  Henriettar !  ” 

Miss  Tucker  added  a  superfluous  r  to 
some  words  ending  with  a  vowel.  But  then 
she  made  amends  by  dropping  the  final  r 
where  it  was  preceded  with  a  broad  vowel. 
If  she  said  idear  she  compounded  for  it  by 
saying  waw.  She  said  lor  for  law,  and  dr  or 
for  draw,  but  then  she  said  call  for  car. 
Some  of  our  Americans  are  as  free  with  the 
final  r  as  the  cockney  is  with  his  initial  h. 

Miss  Tucker  was  the  schoolmistress  at  the 
new  school-house  in  West  Easton.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  either,  that  I  have  the  name  of  the 
place  right.  I  think  it  may  have  been  East 
Weston.  Weston  or  Easton,  whichever  it  is,  is 
a  country  township,  east  of  the  Hudson  River, 
whose  chief  article  of  export  is  chestnuts; 
consequently  it  is  not  set  down  in  the 
Gazeteer.  After  all  it  doesn’t  matter.  We’ll 
call  it  East  Weston,  if  you  please. 

The  school-house  was  near  a  brook— a 
murmuring  brook  of  course.  They  couldn’t 
shut  that  out.  The  school  trustees  had  built 
the  windows  high,  so  that  the  children 
might  not  be  diverted  from  their  lessons 
by  any  sight  of  occasional  passers-by.  As 
though  children  could  study  better  in  a  pris¬ 
on  !  As  though  you  could  shut  in  a  child’s 
mind  traveling  in  its  vagrant  fancies  like 
Prospero’s  Ariel  round  about  the  earth  in 
twenty  minutes  !  The  dull  sound  of  a  horse’s 
hoofs  would  come  in  now  and  then  from  the 
road,  and  the  children,  longing  for  some  new 
sight,  would  spend  the  next  half  hour  in 
debating  whether  it  could  have  been  a  boy 
astride  a  bag  of  turnips,  for  instance,  or  the 


doctor  in  his  gig,  that  had  passed  under  the 
windows. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Tucker  had  terrorized  her  little  flock  faith¬ 
fully  all  day,  until  even  she  grew  tired  of 
the  monotonous  despotism.  Perhaps  the 
drowsy,'  distant  sounds — the  cawing  of  crows 
far  away,  the  almost  inaudible  rattle  of  a 
mowing  machine,  and  the  unvarying  gur¬ 
gle  of  the  brook  near  at  hand  had  softened 
Miss  Tucker’s  temper.  More  likely  it  had 
made  her  sleepy,  for  she  relaxed  her  watch¬ 
fulness  so  much  that  Rob  Riley  had  time  to 
look  at  the  radiant  face  of  Henrietta  full 
two  minutes  without  a  rebuke.  Until  at 
last  Miss  Tucker  actually  yawned  two  or 
three  times.  Then  she  brought  herself  up 
with  a  guilty  start.  Full  twenty  minutes 
had  passed  in  which  she,  Rebecca — or  as 
she  pronounced  it  Rebekker — Tucker,  school¬ 
mistress  and  intellectual  drum-major,  had 
scolded  nobody  and  had  scowled  at  nobody. 
She  determined  to  make  amends  at  once  for 
this  remissness.  Her  eye  lighted  on  Henri¬ 
etta.  It  was  always  safe  to  light  on  Hen¬ 
rietta.  Miss  Tucker  might  punish  her  at 
any  time  on  general  principles  and  not  go 
far  astray.  Especially  when  she  sat  as  now 
bent  over  her  slate. 

Henrietta  was  a  girl  passed  sixteen,  some¬ 
what  tallish  and  a  little  awkward ;  her  hair 
was  light,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her  face  not  yet 
developed,  but  there  were  the  crude  elements 
of  a  possible  beauty  in  her  features.  When 
her  temper  was  aroused  and  she  gathered 
up  the  habitual  slovenly  expression  of  her 
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face  into  a  look  of  vigor  and  concentrated 
resolution  she  was  “  splendid,”  in  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  her  schoolmates.  She  was  one  of 
those  country  girls  who  want  only  the  trim¬ 
mings  to  make  a  fine  lady.  Rob  Riley,  for 
his  part,  did  not  miss  the  trimmings.  Fine 
lady  she  was  to  him,  and  his  admiration  for 
her  was  the  only  thing  that  interfered  with 
his  diligence.  For  Rob  had  actually  learned 
a  good  deal  in  spite  of  the  educational  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  school.  In  fact  he  had  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  possibility  of  Miss 
Tucker’s  helping  him.  When  he  could  not 
“  do  a  sum  ”  and  referred  it  to  her,  she  always 
told  him  that  it  would  do  him  much  more 
good  to  get  it  himself.  Thus  put  upon  his 
mettle  Rob  was  sure  to  come  out  somehow 
at  the  last.  Miss  Tucker  would  have  liked 
Rob  if  Rob  had  not  loved  Henrietta,  who 
was  Miss  Tucker’s  deadliest  foe. 

“  Bring  me  that  slate  this  instant !  ”  re¬ 
peated  the  schoolmistress  when  Henrietta 
hesitated,  “  and  don’t  you  rub  out  the  pic¬ 
ture.” 

Henrietta’s  face  took  on  a  sullen  look,  she 
rose  up  slowly,  dropped  the  slate  with  a 
clatter  upon  her  desk  whence  it  slid  with  a 
bang  to  the  floor  without  any  effort  on  her 
part  to  arrest  it.  Miss  Tucker  did  not 
observe — she  was  near-sighted — that  in  its 
fall  and  in  Henrietta’s  picking  it  up,  it  was 
reversed  so  that  the  side  presented  to  the 
schoolmistress  was  not  the  side  on  which 
the  girl  had  last  been  at  work.  All  Miss 
Tucker  saw  was  that  the  side  which  faced 
her  when  she  took  the  slate  from  Henrietta’s 
hand  contained  a  picture  of  a  little  child. 
It  was  a  chubby  little  face  with  a  funny- 
serious  expression.  The  execution  was  by 
no  means  correct,  the  foreshortening  of  the 
the  little  bare  legs  was  not  well  done,  the 
hands  were  out  of  drawing,  and  the  whole 
picture  had  the  stiffness  that  comes  from 
inexperience.  But  Miss  Tucker  did  not  see 
that.  All  she  saw  was  that  it  was  to  her 
eye  a  miraculously  good  picture. 

“  That’s  the  way  you  get  your  arithmetic 
lesson  !  You  haven’t  done  a  sum  this  morn¬ 
ing.  You  spend  your  time  drawing  little 
brats  like  that.” 

“  She  isn’t  a  brat.” 

“  Who  isn’t  a  brat  ?  ” 


“  Periwinkle  isn’t.  That’s  Periwinkle.” 

“  Who’s  Periwinkle  ?  ” 

“  She’s  my  little  niece.  She’s  Jane’s  little 
girl.  You  shan’t  call  her  a  brat,  neither.” 

“Don’t  you  talk  to  me  that  way,  you 
impudent  thing.  That’s  the  way  you  spend 
your  time,  drawing  pictures.” 

Miss  Tucker  here  held  the  slate  up  in 
front  of  her  and  stared  at  the  picture  of 
Periwinkle.  Whereupon  the  scholars  who 
were  spectators  of  Miss  Tucker’s  indigna¬ 
tion  smiled.  Some  of  them  grew  red  in  the 
face  and  looked  at  their  companions.  Little 
Charity  Jones  rattled  out  a  good  hearty 
irrepressible  giggle  which  she  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arresting  by  stuffing  her  apron 
into  her  mouth. 

“  Charity  Jones,  what  are  you  laughing 
at?” 

But  Charity  only  stuck  her  head  down  pn 
the  desk  and  went  into  another  snicker. 

“  Come  here.” 

Charity  was  sober  enough  now.  Miss 
Tucker  got  a  little  switch  out  of  her  desk, 
and  threatened  little  Charity  with  “  a  good 
sound  whipping  ”  if  she  didn’t  tell  what  she 
was  laughing  at. 

“  At  the  picture,”  whimpered  the  child. 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at,”  said  , 
the  mistress,  holding  the  slate  up  before 
her. 

Whereupon  the  school  again  showed  signs 
of  a  sensation. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ”  and  Miss 
Tucker  instinctively  felt  of  her  back  hair. 

“  ’Ts  on  the  other  side  of  the  slate,”  burst 
out  Charity’s  brother,  who  was  determined 
to  deliver  his  sister  out  of  the  den  of  lions. 

Miss  Tucker  turned  the  slate  over,  and 
there  was  Henrietta’s  latest  masterpiece. 

It  was  a  stunning  caricature  of  the  school¬ 
mistress  in  the  act  of  yawning.  Of  course 
when  that  high  and  mighty  authority  had 
in  her  indignation  held  up  the  slate  so  as  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  picture  of  Periwinkle 
she  was  unconsciously  exhibiting  to  the 
school  the  character-study  on  the  reverse  of 
the  slate.  And  now  as  she  looked  with  an 
unutterable  wrath  and  consternation  at  the 
dreadful  drawing  the  scholars  were  full  of 
suppressed  emotion — half  of  it  terror  and 
the  other  half  a  served-her-right  feeling. 
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“  The  school  is  dismissed.  Henrietta  New¬ 
ton  will  stay,”  said  the  schoolmistress.  The 
children  arose  glad  to  escape,  while  Henri¬ 
etta  felt  that  her  friends  were  all  deserting 
her  and  she  was  left  alone  with  a  wild  beast. 

“  Chaw  her  all  up,”  said  one  of  the  boys 
to  another.  “  I  wouldn’t  be  in  there  with 
her  for  a  good  deal.” 

Rob  Riley  left  the  room  the  last  of  all 
and  he  lingered  under  the  window,  but  what 
could  he  do?  After  a  while  he  hurried 
away  to  Henrietta’s  father’s  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm  and  made  a  statement  of  the  case 
to  him. 

“I  shan’t  interfere,”  said  the  old  man 
sternly.  “  That  gild’s  give  me  trouble 
enough  I’m  sure.  Spends  her  time  drorin’ 
fool  picters  on  a  slate.  I  hope  the  school¬ 
mistress ’ll  cure  her.” 

Rob  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this. 
He  went  back  across  the  field  to  the  school- 
house  door  and  sat  down  and  listened.  He 
could  hear  an  angry  collocation.  He  thought 
best  not  to  interfere  unless  the  matter  should 
come  to  blows. 

The  old  man  Newton  entered  his  house 
soon  after  Rob  Riley  left  him,  and  repeated 
to  his  wife  what  Rob  had  said  from  his  own 
stand-point.  The  little  grandchild,  Periwin¬ 
kle  sat  on  the  floor  with  that  funny-serious 
ah-  that  belonged  to  her  chubby  face. 

“  I’ll  go  down  and  see  about  that,  I  will,” 
she  said  with  a  great  air  of  importance. 

“  What  ?  ”  said  the  old  man  looking  ten¬ 
derly  and  fondly  at  Periwinkle. 

“  I’ll  see  about  that,  I  will,”  said  the  bare¬ 
foot  cherub  as  she  pulled  on  her  sun-bonnet 
and  set  out  for  the  school-house  pushing 
resolutely  forward  on  her  sturdy  little  legs. 

“  I  vum !  ”  said  the  old  man  as  he  saw  her 
disappear  round  the  fence  corner.  The 
quaint  little  thing  had  not  yet  been  in  the 
house  a  week.  She  was  sent  on  to  the 
grandparents  after  her  mother’s  death  and 
as  a  child  of  the  daughter  who  left  them 
years  ago  never  to  return,  she  had  found 
immediate  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  the 
old  folks.  The  reprobate  Henrietta,  who 
wasted  her  time  drawing  pictures  and  who 
was  generally  in  a  state  of  siege  at  home 
and  at  school,  had  found  in  little  Periwinkle, 
as  they  called  her,  a  fountain  of  affection. 


And  now  that  Henrietta  was  in  trouble,  the 
little  Illinois  Periwinkle  had  gone  off  in  her 
self-reliant  fashion  to  see  about  it. 

When  she  reached  the  school-house  she 
found  Rob  Riley,  whom  she  had  come  to 
know  as  Henrietta’s  friend,  standing  listen¬ 
ing. 

“I’ve  come  down  to  see  about  that,  I 
have,”  said  Periwinkle,  nodding  her  head 
toward  the  school-house.  Their  she  listened 
awhile  to  the  angry  voice  of  Miss  Tucker 
and  the  surly,  sobbing  and  defiant  replies  of 
Henrietta,  who  was  saying :  “  Stand  back 
or  I’ll  hit  you.” 

“  Open  that  door  this  minute,  Wob  Wiley, 
I’m  a  goin’  to  see  about  that.” 

Rob  hesitated.  The  latch  was  clearly  out 
of  Periwinkle’s  reach.  Rob  had  a  faint 
hope  that  the  little  thing  might  divert  the 
wrathful  teacher  from  her  prey.  He  raised 
the  latch  and  set  the  door  slightly  ajar. 

“  Now  push,”  he  said  to  Periwinkle. 

She  pushed  the  door  open  a  little  way  and 
entered  the  school-room  without  being  seen 
by  the  angry  mistress  who  was  facing  the 
other  way,  having  driven  Henrietta  into  a 
corner.  Here  stood  the  defiant  girl  at  bay 
waving  a  ruler  which  she  had  snatched  from 
the  irate  teacher  and  warning  the  latter  to 
let  her  alone.  Periwinkle  walked  up  to  the 
teacher,  pulled  her  dress  and  said  : 

“I’ve  come  down  to  see  about  that,  I 
have.” 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  said  the  frightened  Miss 
Tucker,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  little 
chub  had  dropped  down  out  of  the  sky,  or 
come  to  life  from  off  Henrietta’s  slate. 

“  I’m  Periwinkle,  and  you  mustn’t  touch 
my  Henrietta.  I’ve  come  down  to  see  about 
it,  I  have.” 

Miss  Tucker  in  a  sudden  reaction,  sank 
down  on  a  chair  exhausted  and  bewildered. 
Then  she  sobbed  a  little  in  despair. 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  that  girl  ?  ”  she 
muttered.  “  I’m  beat  out.” 

“  Come  home,  Henrietta,”  said  Periwin¬ 
kle,  and  she  forthwith  marched  Henrietta 
out  the  door  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
schoolmistress. 

“Come  back  this  minute,”  cried  Miss 
Tucker,  rallying  when  it  was  too  late.  But 
the  weeping  Henrietta,  the  solemn  Peri- 
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winkle  and  the  rejoicing  Rob  Riley  went 
away  and  answered  the  poor  woman  never 
a  word. 

Miss  Tucker,  who  was  not  without  some 
good  sense  and  good  intentions  found  out 
that  evening  that  she  did  not  like  teaching. 
She  forthwith  resigned  the  school  in  East 
Weston.  In  a  week  or  two  a  new  teacher  was 
engaged,  “a  young  thing  from  town,”  as 
the  people  put  it,  “  who  never  would  manage 
that  Henriettar  Newton.” 

But  sometimes  even  a  young  thing  is 
gifted  with  that  undefined  something  that 
we  call  tact.  Sarah  Reade  soon  found  out 
from  the  gratuitous  advice  lavished  upon 
her  that  her  chief  trouble  would  be  from 
Henrietta.  So  she  took  pains  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  unruly  girl  the  first  day. 
Finding  that  at  the  center  of  Henrietta’s 
heart  was  Periwinkle,  she  herself  took  great 
interest  in  getting  the  girl  to  tell  her  all 
about  Periwinkle.  Henrietta  was  so  much 
softened  by  this  treatment  that  for  three 
whole  days  after  the  advent  of  Miss  Reade, 
she  did  not  draw  a  picture  on  the  slate.  But 
the  self-denial  was  too  great.  On  the  fourth 
day,  while  Miss  Reade  was  hearing  a  class 
and  the  girls  in  the  desk  behind  Henrietta 
were  looking  over  at  her,  she  drew  a  cow  very 
elaborately.  She  was  just  trying  to  make 
the  horns  look  right,  rubbing  them  out  and 
retouching  them,  while  the  other  girls  rose 
up  in  their  seats  and  brought  their  heads 
together  in  a  cluster  to  see — declaring  in  a 
whisper  that  “  it  was  the  wonderfullest  thing 
how  Henrietta  could  draw,”  when  who 
should  look  down  among  them  but  Miss 
Reade  herself.  As  soon  as  Plenrietta  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  Miss  Reade’s  attention 
she  dropped  her  pencil,  not  with  the  old  de¬ 
fiant  feeling,  but  with  a  melancholy  sense 
of  having  lost  standing  with  one  whose  good 
opinion  she  would  fain  have  retained. 

The  teacher  took  the  slate  into  her  hand, 
not  with  Miss  Tucker’s  energetic  fashion, 
but  with  a  polite  “  excuse  me,”  which  made 
Henrietta’s  heart  sink  down  within  her. 
For  half  a  minute  Miss  Reade  scrutinized 
the  drawing  without  saying  a  word. 

“  Did  anybody  ever  give  you  any  drawing 
lessons  ?  ”  she  said  to  the  detected  criminal. 

“  No,  ma’am.” 


“You  draw  well;  you  ought  to  have 
chance.  You’ll  make  an  artist  some  da] 
Your  cow  is  not  quite  right.  H  you’ll  brin 
the  picture  to  me  after  school  I’ll  show  yo 
some  things  about  it.  I  think  you’d  bette 
put  it  away  now  till  you  get  your  geograph 
lesson.” 

Henrietta  full  of  wonder  at  finding  he 
art  no  longer  regarded  as  a  sin,  put  the  slat 
in  the  drawer,  and  cheerfully  resumed  he 
study  of  the  boundaries  and  chief  producl 
of  North  Carolina,  while  Miss  Reade  r 
turned  to  the  hearing  of  the  third  reade 
class. 

“I  say,  Henrietta,  she’s  j-u-s-t  s-p-l-e-i 
d-i-d !  ”  whispered  Maria  Thomas.  An 
Rob  Riley  thought  Miss  Reade  was  almo: 
as  fine  as  Henrietta  herself. 

“  You  see,”  said  Miss  Reade  to  Henrietl 
after  school,  “  that  the  hind  legs  of  your  co- 
look  longer  than  the  fore  legs.” 

“  There’s  something  wrong,”  said  the  gii 
“  but  that  isn’t  it.  I’ve  measured,  and  tl 
cow’s  just  as  high  before  as  behind,  thoug 
she  don’t  look  so.” 

“Yes,  but  you’ve  put  her  head  a  litt' 
toward  you.  The  hind  legs  ought  to  seei 
shorter  at  a  little  distance  off.  Now  try  i 
Make  her  not  so  high  from  the  ground,  b 
hind,”  and  Miss  Reade  proceeded  to  explai 
one  or  two  principles  of  perspective.  Whe 
Henrietta  had  experimented  on  her  cow  an 
saw  the  result,  she  was  delighted. 

“  I  don’t  know  much  about  drawing,”  sa: 
Miss  Reade,  “  but  I’ve  a  set  of  drawir 
books  and  some  drawing  cards.  Now, 
you’ll  let  drawing  alone  until  you  get  yoi 
lessons  each  day,  I’ll  lend  you  my  drawir 
books  and  give  you  all  the  help  I  can.” 

When  the  old  man  Newton  heard  th; 
the  “new  school  ma’am”  was  permittir 
and  encouraging  Henrietta  to  draw  “fo 
picters  on  her  slate,”  he  was  sure  that 
never  would  work.  He  believed  in  breakir 
a  child’s  will,  for  his  part,  “  though  the  01 
that  broke  Henrietta’s  will  would  hev  to  g 
up  purty  airly  in  the  mornin’  now,  certain 
he  added  with  a  grim  smile.  But  when  tl 
old  man  found  Henrietta  unexpectedly  i 
dustrious,  toiling  over  her  studies  at  nig! 
he  was  surprised  beyond  measure,  and  whe 
he  understood  the  compact  by  which  studi 
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were  to  come  first  and  drawing  afterward, 
he  winked  his  eye  knowingly  at  his  wife. 

‘•Who’d  a-thought  that  little  red-headed 
school  ma’am  would  a  ben  so  cute?  She 
knows  the  very  bait  fer  Henriettar  now. 
That  woman  would  do  to  trade  horses ;  ” 
for  the  highest  ability  in  the  world  in  Mr. 
Newton’s  opinion  was  shrewdness  enough 
to  trade  in  horses. 

But  when  the  little  school  mistress  seri¬ 
ously  proposed  that  he  should  send  Henri¬ 
etta  down  to  New  York  to  take  lessons  in 
drawing,  he  quickly  changed  his  mind.  Of 
what  kind  of  use  was  drawing?  And  then 
it  would  cost,  accordin’  to  Miss  Reade’s  own 
account,  about  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  board ;  all  to  learn  a  lot  of  non¬ 
sense.  It  is  true  when  the  teacher  craftily 
told  him  stories  of  the  prices  that  some 
lucky  artists  received  for  their  work,  he  felt 
as  though  she  were  pointing  down  into  a 
gold  mine.  But  the  money  in  his  hand  was 
good  money,  and  he  never  sent  good  money 
after  bad.  And  so  Henrietta’s  newly  raised 
hopes  of  being  an  artist  were  dashed,  and 
Rob  Riley  was  grievously  disappointed. 
For  he  was  sure  that  Henrietta  would  as¬ 
tonish  the  metropolis  if  she  should  once  take 
her  transcendent  ability  out  of  East  Weston 
into  New  York ;  besides,  Rob  himself  was 
going  off  to  New  York  to  develop  his  own 
ability  by  learning  the  granite  cutter’s  trade. 
He  confided  to  Henrietta  that  he  expected 
to  come  to  something  better  than  granite 
cutting,  for  he  had  heard  that  there  had 
been  granite  cutters  who,  being  like  himself 
good  at  figures,  in  time  had  come  to  be  great 
contractors  and  builders  and  bosses.  He 
was  going  to  be  something,  and  when  he 
was  settled  at  work  in  New  York,  Henri¬ 
etta  had  a  letter  from  him  telling  how  he 
was  learning  mechanical  drawing  in  the 
Cooper  Union  night  school,  and  how  he  got 
books  out  of  the  Apprentice’s  Library.  ,  He 
also  attended  free  lectures,  and  was  looking 
out  for  a  chance  to  be  something  some  day. 
Henrietta  carried  the  letter  about  with  her, 
and  wished  heartily  that  she  also  might  go 
to  New  York  where  she  could  improve  her¬ 
self  and  see  Rob  Riley  occasionally. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Newton  had  a 
cousin,  a  rich  man,  in  New  York ;  at  least 


he  seemed  rich  to  those  not  used  to  the 
measure  applied  to  wealth  in  a  great  city. 
She  had  not  seen  him  since  he  left  the  little 
town  in  Western  Massachusetts  where  they 
were  both  brought  up.  But  she  often  talked 
about  Cousin  John.  Whenever  she  saw  his 
business  advertisement  in  the  papers  she 
started  out  afresh  in  her  talk  about  Cousin 
John.  It  is  something  quite  worth  the  hav¬ 
ing — a  cousin  in  New  York  whose  name  is 
in  the  papers,  and  who  is  rich.  Whenever 
Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Newton’s  neighbor,  talked 
too  ostentatiously  about  her  uncle  who  was 
both  a  deacon  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  up 
in  New  Hampshire,  then  Mrs.  Newton  said 
something  about  Cousin  John.  To  save  her 
life  she  couldn’t  imagine  how  Cousin  John 
lived,  except  that  he  kept  a  carriage  or  twro, 
or  in  what,  precisely,  his  greatness  consisted, 
since  he  held  no  office  either  in  church  or 
State,  but  the  old  lady  evidently  believed  in 
her  heart  that  a  cousin  who  was  a  big  man 
down  in  New  York,  was  nearly  as  good  as 
an  uncle  who  was  a  deacon  up  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Now  it  happened  that  John  Millard,  the 
Cousin  John  of  Mrs.  Newton’s  gossip,  was 
spending  the  summer  at  Lebanon  Springs, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  vacation  he  started  to 
drive  home  through  the  beautiful  region 
once  the  scene  of  the  anti-renters’  conflict 
with  the  old  patroons.  He  stopped  to  see 
the  Shaker  villages,  and  then  drove  on 
among  the  rich  farms,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  explaining  to  his  town-bred  wife  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  wheat  and  rye,  as  it  stood 
in  the  shock,  feeling  for  once  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  one  whose  early  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  country.  He  happened  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  a  cousin  over  in  Weston, 
and  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  many 
years,  he  proposed  to  turn  aside  and  eat  one 
dinner  with  old  farmer  Newton  and  his 
wife. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Cousin  John 
Millard,  and  especially  that  Mrs.  Cousin 
John  Millard,  saw  Henrietta’s  drawings  and 
heard  of  her  aspirations  to  learn  to  draw 
and  paint,  and  thus  it  happened  that  Cousin 
John,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  Mrs. 
Cousin  John  invited  the  girl  to  come  down 
to  New  York  and  spend  the  winter  with 
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them,  and  develop  her  talent  for  drawing ; 
though  in  truth  Mrs.  Millard  was  not  think¬ 
ing  so  much  of  Henrietta’s  developing  her 
gift  for  art  as  that  she  had  a  fine  face,  and 
-would  undoubtedly  develop  into  a  beauty 
under  city  influences.  And  as  Mrs.  Millard 
had  no  children  and  her  house  was  lonesome, 
she  thought  it  might  add  to  her  own  conse¬ 
quence  and  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  house, 
to  have  a  handsome  cousin  under  her  care. 
Henrietta’s  father  was  rather  unwilling  to 
let  her  go  ;  he  didn’t  see  how  she  could  be 
spared  from  the  housework,  but  the  mother 
was  resolved  that  she  should  go,  and  go  she 
did. 

The  first  things  that  excited  the  country 
gild’s  wonder  were  not  the  streets  and  build¬ 
ings  and  works  of  art,  but  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  city  life.  Velvet  carpets,  large 
panes  of  plate-glass,  hot  and  cold  water  that 
came  for  the  turning  of  a  stop-cock,  illumin¬ 
ation  that  burst  forth  as  by  magic,  mirrors 
that  showed  the  whole  person  and  redupli¬ 
cated  the  room — even  door-bells  and  sliding- 
doors  and  dumb  waiters  and  speaking  tubes, 
were  things  that  filled  her  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  For  weeks  she  felt  as  though  she 
had  moved  out  of  the  world  into  a  fairy 
book.  But  like  all  high-spirited  girls,  she 
carefully  concealed  her  wonder,  moving 
about  with  apparent  nonchalance  as  though 
she  had  lived  in  the  enchanted  ground  all 
her  life.  Secretly  she  carried  on  experi¬ 
ments  upon  water  works,  and  gas  fixtures 
and  plate-glass  mirrors,  using  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning  as  all  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  have  from  the  beginning  without  any  of 
the  cumbrous  and  pedantic  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 

She  was  soon  at  work,  but  drawing  from 
uninteresting  plaster  casts  of  scroll  work 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  was  not  so  pleasant  as  sponta¬ 
neous  picture-making  on  her  slate  had  been. 
In  Weston,  too,  she  had  been  the  prodigy; 
her  gift  for  drawing  was  little  less  than 
miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  her  companions. 
But  in  Cooper  Institute  she  was  one  of 
many,  and  there  were  those  whom  much 
practice  had  rendered  far  more  skillful. 
She  would  slip  away  from  her  work  and 
go  through  the  alcoves  sometimes,  on  one 


pretext  or  another,  to  envy  the  girls  who 
were  in  their  second  year,  and  were  draw¬ 
ing  from  a  bust  of  “  Psyche  ”  or  “  The  Young 
Augustus,”  and  especially  did  she  wish  that 
she  were  one  of  the  favored  circle  in  the 
“Venus  Room.”  She  thought  it  would  be 
fine  to  try  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo.  But  day  in  and  day  out  she  had  to 
stand  before  a  cast  of  a  meaningless  scroll, 
endeavoring  to  represent  it  on  drawing  pa- 
per.  This  was  no  longer  play,  but  work  as 
tedious  as  the  geography  lessons  in  Weston. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  work 
and  play,  though  they  may  both  consist  in 
doing  the  same  thing.  Nevertheless  Hen¬ 
rietta  had  positive  ability  and  the  almost 
mechanical  training  of  the  first  months  did 
her  good. 

But  somehow  she  was  not  so  glad  to  see 
Rob  Riley  the  granite  cutter  as  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  "When  Rob  called  at  first  to 
see  her,  the  maid  who  had  received  many 
warnings  against  allowing  sneak  thieves 
and  tramps  to  stand  in  the  hall,  did  not 
dare  leave  him  by  the  hat  rack.  She  eyed 
him  suspiciously,  cross-questioned  him 
sharply,  and  finally  called  the  cook  up 
stairs  to  stand  guard  over  him  and  the  over¬ 
coats  when  she  went  to  call  Henrietta.  Poor 
Rob,  already  frightened  at  having  to  ring 
the  door-bell  of  a  brown-stone  house,  stood 
in  the  hall  fumbling  his  hat  while  the  stal¬ 
wart  cook  never  once  took  her  eyes  off 
him,  having  determined  to  throttle  him  if 
he  made  a  motion  to  steal  a  coat,  or  to  open 
the  door  behind  him.  Somehow  the  greet¬ 
ing  between  the  two,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  was  as  different  as  possible  from 
their  parting  in  the  country.  Henrietta 
felt  that  by  receiving  Rob  Riley  in  his 
cheap  Sunday  clothes,  she  had  forever  com¬ 
promised  herself  with  Hibernia  down  stairs ; 
and  poor  Rob,  half  chilled  by  Henrietta’s 
reception,  and  wholly  dampened  by  the 
rosewood  furniture  and  the  lace  curtains, 
and  the  necessity  for  sitting  down  upon 
damask  upholstery,  was  very  ill  at  ease. 
Henrietta  longed  to  speak  freely  as  she  had 
done  in  the  old  days  when  they  strolled 
through  the  hill-pasture  together,  but  then 
she  trembled  lest  the  door-bell  should  ring 
find  some  of  Mrs.  Cousin  John’s  fine  com- 
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pany  enter  the  reception  room.  So  the 
meeting  was  a  failure ;  Rob  even  forgot 
that  he  had  meant  to  ask  Henrietta  to  go 
with  him  to  the  free  lecture  the  next  even¬ 
ing.  And  he  was  glad  when  he  got  out, 
and  Henrietta  was  relieved  though  she  cried 
with  vexation  and  disappointment  when  he 
was  gone.  As  for  Rob,  he  went  home  in 
great  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  while 
trying  to  be  something.  Of  what  use  was 
it  to  seek  to  get  to  be  a  boss,  a  builder,  a 
contractor,  or  the  owner  of  a  quarry? 
Things  were  all  wrong  anyhow. 

After  this  he  only  met  Henrietta  now 
and  then  as  she  came  in  or  went  out,  though 
this  was  not  easy  for  he  had  to  work  with 
hammer  all  the  day,  and  his  evenings  he 
spent  in  mechanical  drawing.  On  second 
thought  he  would  be  something  if  only  just 
to  show  folks  that  looked  down  on  him. 
Though,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  Henrietta 
did  not  look  down  on  him  at  all;  all  her 
contempt  was  expended  on  herself. 

But  more  and  more  did  this  feeling  wear 
away  as  she  became  naturalized  in  Mrs. 
Cousin  John’s  world.  There  were  little 
dance  parties,  and  though  Henrietta  was 
obliged  to  dress  plainly,  she  grew  mqre  to 
be  a  beautiful  woman.  The  simplicity  of 
her  dress  set  off  this  fine  loveliness  and 
Henrietta  Newton  was  artist  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  this,  so  that  her  clothes  did  not 
make  her  abashed  in  company.  She  had 
no  party  dresses,  but  with  Mrs.  Millard’s 
assistance  she  always  looked  the  beautiful 
country  cousin.  Other  girls  remarked  upon 
the  monotony  of  her  dress,  but  then  the 
gentlemen  did  not  care  that  one  merino  did 
duty  on  all  occasions.  Some  women  can 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  uniform  for  church 
and  theatre,  party  and  tete-a-tete. 

Mrs.  Millard  meant  well  by  Henrietta. 
If  Henrietta’s  art  got  along  slowly,  and  her 
chance  for  a  prize  decreased  steadily  under 
the  dissipating  influences  about  her,  it  was 
not  that  Mrs.  Millard  intended  to  do  her 
harm  by  parading  her  pretty  cousin  Sundays 
and  week  days.  It  was  only  a  second 
growth  of  vanity  in  cousin  John’s  wife. 
When  one  is  no  longer  sought  after  for 
one’s  own  sake,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  be 
sought  after  for  somebody’s  else  sake.  Mrs. 


Millard  shone  now  in  a  reflected  glory,  as 
the  keeper  of  the  pretty  Miss  Newton. 
Young  gentlemen  stood  squarely  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Millard  and  made  full  bows  to  her, 
and  were  delighted  when  she  asked  them  to 
call.  Mrs.  Millard  also  carried  it  up  to  her 
own  credit  in  her  confidential  talks  with 
ladies  of  her  own  age,  that  she  was  doing  so 
much  for  John’s  cousin,  whom  she  had 
found  buried  in  an  old  farm-house.  For 
Mrs.  Millard  was  a  Christian  and  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  besides  being  a  reformer. 

She  was  endeavoring  with  all  her  heart  to 
reform  a  younger  brother  of  her  own,  who 
was  enough  to  have  filled  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  red  ribbon  associations.  He  was  a  fine 
subject  to  work  on,  this  young  Harrison 
Lowder.  Few  young  men  had  been  so  much 
reformed  as  he.  With  a  bright  wit,  and 
genial  manners,  he  was  strongly  deficient 
in  moral  endowments.  Nothing  that  was 
pleasant  could  seem  wrong  to  him.  His 
life  was  desperately  bad  on  all  sides  but  he 
was  a  magnificent  sinner,  who  had  no  clear 
intention  to  be  bad,  who  never  seemed  to 
sin  with  malice  aforethought,  and  who  took 
his  evil  courses  with  such  unfailing  good 
nature  that  people  forgave  him  easily. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mrs.  Millard’s 
when  she  saw  him  becoming  fascinated 
with  Henrietta,  to  reform  him  and  render 
Henrietta  a  service  at  the  same  time.  For 
Lowder  had  money,  and  to  a  poor  country 
girl  such  a  marriage  ought  to  be  a  heaven- 
send,  and  it  would  serve  to  reform  Harry. 
It  isn’t  always  that  a  match-maker  can  be 
sure  of  being  a  benefactor  to  both  sides. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  however,  is  this  willingness  of 
women  to  sacrifice  a  girl’s  life  for  the  chance 
of  saving  the  morals  of  a  scapegrace  man. 
If  a  pious  mother  can  only  marry  her  son 
Beelzebub  to  some  “  good  religious  girl,” 
the  chance  of  his  reformation  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  girl  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
when  one  considers  the  necessity  for  saving 
the  dear  Beelzebub. 

Harry  Lowder  had  the  advantage  of  all 
other  comers  with  Henrietta.  The  keeper 
was  on  his  side,  in  the  first  place ;  and  he 
was  half  domesticated  at  the  house — comine: 
and  going  when  he  pleased.  The  city  daz- 
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zled  the  country  girl,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  take  her  to  theaters  and 
operas,  and  sometimes  to  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  of  very  doubtful  kinds.  He  enjoyed 
her  naive  surprise.  His  winning  manners, 
his  apparent  frankness,  and  the  round  of 
amusements  he  kept  her  in,  could  not  but 
have  their  effect  on  a  strong-willed  creature 
such  as  she  was.  Her  pent  up  intensity  of 
life  burst  out  now  into  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  that  she  saw,  and  heard,  and 
felt,  for  the  first  time.  She  knew  enough 
of  Harry  Lowder’s  life  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
but  then  she  felt  grateful  for  his  attentions, 
and  he  was  so  kind  to  her,  so  thoughtful 
for  her  pleasure,  that  she  came  to  think  of 
him  as  a  disinterested  friend. 

There  were  times  when  the  memory  of 
her  country  home,  and  little  Periwinkle 
came  into  her  mind  like  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  hills.  At  such  times  she  recoiled  from 
the  round  of  unhealthful  excitement  in 
which  she  found  herself ;  she  hated  the 
high-wrought  plays  and  the  burlesque  operas 
that  she  had  seen ;  she  despised  the  exciting 
novels  that  Harry  Lowder  had  lent  her. 
Then  the  old  farm  with  its  stern  and  quiet 
ways  seemed  a  sort  of  paradise ;  she  longed  for 
her  mother’s  voice  and  even  for  her  father’s 
rebuke,  for  Rob  Riley’s  homely  love-making, 
and  Periwinkle’s  quaint  ways.  At  such 
times  she  had  a  sense  of  standing  in  some 
iminent  peril,  a  dark  foreboding  shadowed 
her,  and  she  wished  that  she  had  never  come 
to  Hew  York,  for  the  drawing  did  not  get 
on  well.  Harry  Lowder  said  that  it  didn’t 
matter  about  the  drawing ;  she  was  meant 
for  something  better.  There  was  always 
an  easy  way  out  of  such  depressions.  Harry 
told  her  that  she  had  the  blues  and  that  if 
she  would  go  to  see  this  or  that,  the  blues 
would  disappear.  Getting  rid  of  the  blues 
in  this  fashion,  is  pawning  to-morrow  to  pay 
to-day’s  debt. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  say  that  Low¬ 
der  was  in  love  with  Henrietta  Newton, 
for  in  our  good  English  tongue  there  is  a 
moral  element  to  the  word  love.  But 
Harry  certainly  was  fascinated  with  Henri¬ 
etta — more  fascinated  than  he  had  ever 
been  with  any  one  else.  And  as  he  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  was  best  for  him  to 


marry  and  to  reform — just  a  little — he 
thought  that  Henrietta  Newton  would  be 
the  girl  to  marry. 

So  it  happened  that  Periwinkle,  who  had 
waited  for  Christmas  to  come  that  she 
might  see  Henrietta  again  was  bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed.  At  Christmas  Henrietta  had 
been  promised  two  great  treats — Fox  in 
Humpty  Dumpty,  and  the  sight  of  St.  Dives 
Church  in  its  decorations  with  the  best  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  city.  And  then  there  were  to  be 
other  things  quite  as  wonderful  to  the 
country  girl.  In  truth,  Henrietta  was  afraid 
to  go  home.  Somewhere  in  the  associations 
at  home,  there  lay  in  wait  for  her  a  revenge¬ 
ful  conscience,  which  she  dared  not  meet. 
Then,  too,  Rob  Riley  would  be  at  home  and 
a  meeting  with  him  must  produce  shame  in 
her,  and  bring  on  a  decision  that  she  would 
rather  postpone.  Mrs.  Millard  begged  her 
to  stay  and  it  was  hard  to  resist  her  bene¬ 
factress.  But  in  her  girl’s  heart,  at  times, 
she  was  tired  and  homesick  and  the  staying 
in  the  city  cost  her  two  or  three  good  crying 
spells.  And  when  the  holidays  were  past, 
she  bitterly  repented  that  she  had  not  gone 
home. 

And  in  this  mood  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  her  mother,  full  of  regrets 
and  homesickness  and  longing  and  contra¬ 
dictoriness.  She  liked  the  city  and  she 
didn’t.  She  hadn’t  done  very  well  in  her 
drawing  as  she  confessed,  but  she  meant  to 
do  better.  It  was  a  letter  that  gave  the 
good  old  mother  much  uneasiness.  This 
city-world  was  something  that  she  did  not 
understand — a  great  sea  for  the  navigation 
of  which  she  had  no  chart.  She  got  from 
Henrietta’s  letter  a  vague  sense  of  danger, 
a  danger  terrible  because  entirely  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  her. 

And  indeed  she  had  already  become  un¬ 
easy,  for  when  Rob  Riley  came  home  at 
Christmas  time  he  did  not  come  to  see  them, 
nor  did  he  bring  any  messages  from  Henri¬ 
etta.  When  she  asked  him  about  the  girl 
at  meeting  on  Sunday,  Rob  hung  his  head 
and  looked  at  the  toe  of  his  boot  a  minute 
and  then  said  that  he  “hadn’t  laid  eyes  on 
her  for  six  weeks.”  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Had  Henrietta  got  into  some  disgrace? 
The  father  was  alarmed  also.  He  thought 
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it  about  time  that  she  should  be  getting  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  picture.  Though  for 
his  part  he  couldn’t  see  why  anybody  should 
pay  for  a  picture  enough  money  to  build  two 
or  three  barns. 

The  little  Periwinkle  heard  all  of  these 
discussions,  though  nobody  thought  of  her 
understanding  them. 

“  I’m  going  down  there,”  she  said.  “  I’m 
going  to  see  about  that,  I  am.” 

“  What  ?  ”  said  the  grandfather  looking 
at  the  little  thing  fondly. 

“  About  Henrietta.  I’m  a-goin’  down 
with  Wob  Wiley.” 

“  Hello !  you  air,  air  you?  ” 

Now  it  happened  in  her  fit  of  repentance 
and  homesickness,  Henrietta  had  written : 
“  I  wish  you  could  send  dear  little  Periwinkle 
down  here  some  time.  I  do  want  to  see  her, 
and  she  would  be  such  a  good  model  to 
draw  from.”  Henrietta  had  not  thought  of 
the  practical  difficulties  of  getting  the  chubby 
little  thing  down,  nor  of  how  she  would 
keep  her  if  she  came,  nor  indeed  of  the 
possibility  of  her  words  being  understood 
in  their  literal  sense.  It  was  only  a  cry  of 
longing. 

But  now  the  mother,  full  of  apprehension 
and  at  her  wit’s  end  what  to  do,  looked 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  respect  at  the 
self-confident  little  creature  who  proposed  to 
go  down  to  the  city  and  see  about  things. 

The  old  lady  at  the  first  proposed  to  go 
down  herself  and  take  little  Periwinkle 
with  her.  But  she  felt  timid  about  the 
great  city,  and  about  cousin  John’s  fine  ways 
of  living.  She  wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  her 
way  around  and  she  felt  “  scarr’t  ”  when  she 
thought  about  it.  Besides  who’d  get  father’s 
breakfast  for  him  if  she  went  away  ? 

So  she  proposed  to  send  Periwinkle  down. 
Rob  Riley  could  take  her,  and  Cousin  John’s 
wife  had  always  liked  her  and  she’d  be  glad 
to  see  her.  She  hadn’t  any  children  of  her 
own  and  might  be  real  glad  to  have  a  lively 
little  thing  about ;  and  as  for  sending  her 
back,  there  was  always  somebody  coming  up 
from  the  city.  Of  course  Grandma  Newton 
didn’t  think  how  large  the  village  of  New 
York  had  grown  to  be,  and  how  unlikely  it 
was  that  Henrietta  should  find  any  one  go¬ 
ing  to  Weston. 


The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  persuade 
Rob  Riley  to  take  her.  His  pride  was 
wounded  and  he  didn’t  want  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  Henrietta  and  her  fine 
folks.  But  the  old  lady  persisted,  and  above 
all  little  Periwinkle  informed  Rcrb  that  she 
was  going  down  to  see  about  Henrietta. 
This  touched  Rob ;  he  remembered  when 
she  had  snatched  Henrietta  out  of  the  jaws 
of  Miss  Tucker.  He  consented  to  take  her 
to  Mr.  Millard’s  house  and  ring  the  door¬ 
bell. 

Henrietta  had  recovered  from  her  attack 
of  penitence,  and  was  again  floating  on  the 
eddying  current  of  excitement.  One  even¬ 
ing  she  went  with  Lowder  to  see  “  an  emo¬ 
tional  play  ”  of  the  French  school.  It  was 
very  romantic  and  very  pathetic.  She  tried 
to  keep  back  tears  but  could  not.  Harry 
took  advantage  of  her  softened  feelings  to 
envelop  her  in  a  cloud  of  flattery  and  to 
make  love  to  her.  Something  of  the  better 
sense  of  the  girl  had  heretofore  held  her 
back  from  any  committal  of  her  trust  to  him, 
but  when  they  reached  Mrs.  Millard’s  par 
lor  Harry  Lowder  laid  direct  siege  to  Hen¬ 
rietta’s  affection,  telling  her  what  moral 
miracles  her  influence  had  wrought  in  him, 
and  how  nothing  but  her  love  was  needed 
to  keep  him  steadfast  in  the  future,  and  in 
truth  he  more  than  half  believed  what  he 
said.  The  whole  scene  was  quite  in  the  key 
of  the  play,  and  her  over-wrought  feelings 
drifted  toward  the  man  pleading  thus  ear¬ 
nestly  for  affection.  Harry  saw  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation,  and  urged  on  her  an 
immediate  decision.  Henrietta,  still  shaken 
by  passionate  excitement  and  without  rest 
in  herself,  was  on  the  point  of  promising 
eternal  affection  in  the  manner  of  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  the  play,  when  there  came  a  loud 
ringing  of  the  door-bell ;  so  highly  strained 
were  the  girl’s  nerves  that  she  uttered  a 
sharp  cry  at  this  unexpected  midnight  alarm. 
The  servants  had  gone  to  bed  when  Henri¬ 
etta  came  in.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  open  the  door  herself.  With  Harry  Low¬ 
der  behind  her  for  a  reserve,  she  timidly 
opened  the  front  door  to  find  a  child  muf¬ 
fled  in  an  old-fashioned  cloak  and  hood, 
standing  upon  the  stoop,  while  a  man  was 
descending  the  steps.  Looking  around  just 
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enough  to  see  who  came  to  the  door,  he 
said :  “  Your  mother  said  you  wanted  her, 
and  she  would  have  me  bring  her  to  you.” 

Then,  without  a  word  of  good  night,  Rob 
Riley  walked  away,  Henrietta  recognizing 
the  voice  with  a  pang. 

“  I  come  down  to  see  about  you,”  spoke 
the  solemn  and  quizzical  figure  on  the 
stoop. 

“  Where  on  earth  did  that  droll  creature 
come  from  ?  ”  broke  out  Lowder.  “  What  is 
the  matter,  Miss  Newton?” 

For  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  the 
rude  air  with  which  Rob  Riley  had  turned 
his  back  upon  her,  had  started  a  new  set  of 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  Henrietta.  The 
home  influence  had  blown  suddenly  over  her, 
and  swept  away  the  clouds.  She  felt  now, 
with  that  intuitive  quickness  that  belongs 
to  the  artist  temperament,  that  she  had  re¬ 
coiled  but  just  in  time  from  a  brink.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  likely  to  faint,  though 
she  was  not  the  kind  of  a  woman  to  faint 
when  startled. 

She  reached  out  her  hand  to  Periwinkle 
and  then,  with  a  reaction  of  feeling,  folded 
her  in  her  arms  and  wept. 

Harry  was  puzzled.  She  suddenly  became 
stiff  and  almost  repellant  toward  him.  She 
seemed  impatient  for  him  to  be  gone.  It 
was  a  curious  effect  of  surprise  upon  her 
nerves,  he  thought ;  he  mentally  confounded 
his  luck,  and  said  good  night. 

Henrietta  bore  Periwinkle  off  to  her  own 
room  and  removed  her  cloaks,  crying  a  little 
all  the  time.  She  was  quite  too  full  of  emo¬ 
tion  to  take  into  account  as  yet  all  the  per¬ 
plexities  in  which  she  would  be  involved  by 
the  presence  of  Periwinkle  in  the  house  of 
Cousin  John  Millard. 

“ What  brought  you  down  here?”  she 
said  at  last,  when  the  sturdy  little  girl,  di¬ 
vested  of  her  shawl  and  cloak  and  mittens 
and  hood,  sat  upon  a  chair  in  front  of  Hen¬ 
rietta,  who  sat  upon  the  floor  looking  up  at 
her. 

“  I  come  down  to  see  about  you.  Gran’ma 
said  some  things  and  Gran’pa  said  some 
things,  and  Wob  Wiley  he  looked  bad,  and 
I  thought  maybe  I’d  just  come  down  and 
see  about  you ;  and  Gran’ma  said  you  wanted 
to  make  a  picture  of  me.  You  don’t  want 


to  make  a  picture  to-night,  do  you  ?  ’Cause 
I’m  awful  sleepy.  You  see  Wob  had  to 
come  on  the  seven  o’clock  twain,  and  that 
gits  in  at  ’leven,  an’  it  took  us  till  midnight 
to  git  here,  and  Wob  he’s  got  to  go  ever  so 
fur  yet.  What  made  ’em  build  such  a  big 
town?”  Here  Periwinkle  yawned  and 
seemed  about  to  fall  off  the  chair.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  lying  fast  asleep  on  Henri¬ 
etta’s  pillow. 

But  Henrietta  slept  not.  It  was  a  night 
of  stormy  trial.  By  turns  one  mood  and 
then  another  dominated.  At  times  she  re¬ 
solved  to  be  a  lady  admired  and  courted  in 
the  luxury  of  the  city.  As  for  possible  con¬ 
sequences  she  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
counting  the  cost  of  her  actions  carefully. 
There  is  a  delicious  excitement  to  a  nature 
like  hers  in  defying  consequences.  She 
would  take  the  risk. 

But  then  a  sight  of  Periwinkle’s  sleeping 
innocence  sent  back  the  tide.  How  much 
better  were  the  simple  old  home  ways  and 
the  love  of  this  little  heart,  and  the  faithful 
devotion  of  that  most  kindly  Rob  Riley ! 
How  she  remembered  her  walks  with  him, 
her  teasing  him,  his  interference  against 
Miss  Tucker,  and  the  deliverance  wrought 
by  the  little  creature  lying  there.  She  would 
go  back  to  her  old  self,  how  painful  soever 
it  might  be. 

But  she  couldn’t  stay  in  the  city  and  turn 
away  Harrison  Lowder.  And  to  go  home 
was  to  confess  that  she  had  failed  in  her  art ; 
and  how  could  she  humble  herself  to  seem 
to  wish  to  regain  Rob  Riley^s '  love  ?  And 
then  what  kind  of  an  outlook  did  the  life  of 
a  granite  cutter’s  wife  afford  her  ?  Here  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  All  her  pride 
rebelled  against  going  home.  But  all  her 
pride  sank  down  when  she  stooped  to  kiss 
the  cheek  of  the  sleeping  child. 

In  this  alternation  of  feeling  she  passed 
the  night.  When  breakfast  time  came  she 
took  Periwinkle  down,  making  such  expla¬ 
nations  as  she  could  with  much  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“You’re  sick,  Henrietta,”  said  Cousin 
John.  “You  don’t  eat  anything.  You’ve 
been  working  too  steadily.” 

After  breakfast  the  family  doctor  called 
and  said  that  Henrietta  was  suffering  from 
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close  application  to  her  art  and  the  steam 
heat  in  the  alcoves.  She  must  have  rest. 

The  poor,  tired,  perplexed  girl,  badgered 
with  conflicting  emotions,  but  resolved  at 
last  to  escape  from  temptation  that  she  could 
not  resist  effectually,  received  this  verdict 
eagerly.  She  would  go  home  ;  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  agreed  that  change  of  scene  was  what 
she  wanted.  Her  life  in  town  was  too  dull. 

Harry  Lowder  called  that  evening,  but 
Henrietta  had  taken  the  precaution  to  be 
sick  abed.  At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  wars  on  the  Harlem  train. 

“  You  see,  I  brought  her  home,”  said  Per¬ 
iwinkle  to  her  grandmother,  in  confidence. 
“  I  didn’t  like  Cousin  John’s  folks.  They 
wasn’t  glad  to  see  me;  and  I  didn’t  like 
Henrietta’s  settin’  up  till  midnight  with  a 
young  man.  He  called  me  a  dwoll  little 
thing.  I  don’t  think  he’s  nice.  He  ain’t 
nice  and  polite  like  Wob  Wiley.” 

But  Plenrietta,  who  had  blossomed  out 
into  something  quite  different  from  the 
Henrietta  of  other  times,  made  no  explana¬ 
tion  except  that  she  was  sick.  For  a  week 
she  took  little  interest  in  anything,  ate  but 
little,  and  went  round  in  a  dazed  way,  re¬ 
suming  her  old  cares  and  work  about  the 
house  as  though  she  had  never  given  them 
up.  Somehow  she  seemed  a  fine  lady  in  the 
dignity  of  manner  and  self-possession  that 
she  had  taken  on  with  characteristic  quick¬ 
ness  of  apprehension  and  imitation ;  and 
Mrs.  Newton  felt  as  though  the  housework 
were  in  some  sort  unsuited  to  her.  Even 
her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  re¬ 
spect,  and  forbore  to  chide  her  as  had  been 
his  wont. 

But  when  a  week  had  passed  she  suddenly 
got  out  her  material  and  began  to  draw. 
Periwinkle  was  set  up  first  for  a  model, 
then  her  father  and  mother,  and  then  the 
dog  as  he  lay  sleeping  before  the  fire  had 
his  portrait  taken,  to  Periwinkle’s  delight. 
So  persistent  was  her  ambitious  industry  that 
every  living  thing  on  the  place  came  in  for 
a  sketch.  But  Periwinkle  was  the  favorite. 

Rob  Riley  came  home  for  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  the  work  in  the  yard  being  dull.  He 
kept  aloof  from  Henrietta  and  she  nodded 
to  him  with  a  severe  and  almost  disdainful 
air  that  made  him  wretched.  After  three 


or  four  weeks  of  this  coolness  during  which 
Henrietta  got  a  reputation  for  pride  in  the 
whole  country,  Rob  grew  desperate.  What 
did  he  care  for  the  “  stuck  up  ”  girl.  He 
would  have  it  out  anyhow,  the  next  time 
he  had  a  chance.  They  met  one  day  on  the 
little  bridge  that  crossed  the  brook 'near  the 
school-house,  Henrietta  nodded  a  bare  recog¬ 
nition. 

“You  didn’t  treat  me  that  way  once, 
Henrietta.  What’s  the  matter?  Have  I  done 
anything  wrong  ?  Can’t  you  be  friendly  ?  ” 

“Why  don’t  you  be  friendly?”  said  the 
girl  looking  down. 

“  I — I?  ”  said  Rob. 

“  You  haven’t  spoken  to  me  since  you 
came  home.” 

“  Well,  that  isn’t  my  fault ;  you  wouldn’t 
look  at  me.  I’m  not  going  to  run  after  a 
person  that  lives  in  a  fine  house  and  that 
only  nods  her  head  at  me.” 

“  I  don’t  live  in  a  fine  house  but  in  that 
old  frame.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  be  friendly?” 

“  I  was  waiting  for  you.  It  isn’t  a  girl’s 
place  to  be  friendly  first,  is  it  ?  ” 

Rob  stared  at  her. 

“  But  you  had  other  young  men  come  to 
see  you  in  town  and — you  know  I  couldn’t.” 

“  I  don’t  live  in  town  now.” 

“  What  made  you  come  home  ?  ” 

“If  I’d  wanted  to  I  might  have  staid 
there  and  had  ‘  other  young  men  ’  as  you 
call  them,  coming  to  see  me  yet.” 

Rob  gasped  but  said  nothing. 

“Are  you  going  over  to  Mr.  Brown’s  ?  ” 
asked  Henrietta  to  break  the  awkward  si¬ 
lence  that  ensued,  at  the  same  time  moving 
toward  home. 

“  Well — no,”  said  Rob,  “  I  think  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  your  house,  if  you’ve  no  objection,” 
and  he  laughed,  a  foolish  little  laugh. 

“  Periwinkle  was  asking  about  you  this 
morning,”  said  Henrietta  evasively  as  they 
walked  on  toward  Mr.  Newton’s. 

Having  once  fallen  into  the  old  habit  of 
going  to  Mr.  Newton’s,  Rob  could  never  get 
out  of  the  way  of  walking  down  that  lane. 
Just  to  see  how  Henrietta  got  on  with  her 
drawing,  as  he  said,  he  went  there  every 
evening.  He  confided  to  Henrietta  that  he 
had  shown  such  proficiency  in  “figures” 
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in  the  night  school  that  he  was  to  have  a 
place  in  a  civil  engineer’s  office  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city,  in  the  fall.  It  wasn’t 
much  of  a  place — the  salary  was  very  small, 
but  it  gave  him  opportunity  to  study  and  a 
chance  of  being  something  some  day.  And 
Rob  resolved  to  be  something  some  day. 

And  Henrietta  went  on  with  her  drawing 
but  without  ever  saying  anything  about  a 
return  to  Cousin  John’s.  And  indeed  she 
never  did  go  back  to  Cousin  John’s  from 
that  day  to  this.  She  spent  three  years  in 
Weston.  If  they  were  tedious  years  she 
said  nothing  about  them.  Rob  came  home 
on  Christmas  and  for  a  week  in  summer. 
Once  in  a  long  time  he  would  run  up  the 
Harlem  road  on  Saturday  evening.  These 
were  white  Sundays  when  Rob  was  at  home, 
for  then  he  and  Henrietta  went  to  meeting 
together,  and  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  after¬ 
noons  while  Rob  told  her  how  he  expected 
to  be  somebody  some  day. 

But  being  somebody  is  hard  work  and 
slow  for  most  of  us,  as  Rob  Riley  found  out. 
His  salary  was  not  increased  very  fast,  but 
he  made  up  for  that  by  steadily  increasing 
his  knowledge  and  his  value  to  the  office.  For 
being  somebody  means  being  something  in 
oneself.  You  can’t  always  hide  a  man  un¬ 
der  a  bushel  if  he  is  a  man  with  real  light 
in  him. 

It  wasn’t  till  last  year  that  Henrietta  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city.  She  is  a  student  now  in 
oil-painting.  But  she  doesn’t  live  at  Cousin 
John’s.  Yor  indeed  does  she  dwell  in  a 
very  fashionable  street,  if  I  must  confess  it. 

There  are  many  old  houses  in  Yew  York 
that  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owners 
because  of  the  up-town  movement  and  the 
west-side  movement  of  fashion.  These 
houses  are  as  quaint  in  their  antique  inte¬ 
riors  as  a  bric-a-brac  cabinet.  In  an  upper 
floor  in  one  of  these  subdivided  houses  Rob 
Riley  and  his  wife,  Henrietta,  have  two  old- 
fashioned  rooms — the  front  room  is  large 
and  airy  with  a  carved  mantel-piece,  the 
back  room  small  and  cosy.  The  furniture 
is  rather  plain  and  scant  for  Rob  has  not 


yet  got  to  be  a  great  engineer  working  on 
his  own  account.  At  present  he  is  one  of 
those  little  fish  whom  the  big  fish  are  made 
to  eat — an  obscure  man  whose  brains  are 
carried  up  to  the  credit  of  his  chief.  But 
he  will  be  something  some  day.  And  for 
that  matter,  the  rooms  in  the  old  Dutch 
mansion  in  De  Witt  Place  are  quite  good 
enough  for  two  stout-hearted  young  people 
who  are  happy.  The  walls  are  well  orna¬ 
mented  with  pictures  from  Henrietta’s  own 
brush  and  pencil.  These  are  not  framed  but 
tacked  up  wherever  the  light  is  good.  The 
best  of  them  is  a  chubby  little  girl  with  a 
droll-serious  air,  clad  in  an  old-fashioned 
hood  and  muffled  in  cloaks  and  shawls.  It 
is  a  portrait  of  Periwinkle  as  she  stood  that 
night  on  Cousin  John’s  steps  when  she  had 
come  down  to  see  about  Henrietta.  The 
larger  Periwinkle  of  to-day  comes  down  to 
see  about  these  people  now  and  then,  and 
when  she  comes  there  is  always  plenty  of 
fun  between  her  and  Rob  and  the  two  kit¬ 
tens. 

Henrietta  is  just  finishing  a  picture  called 
“  The  Culprit,”  which  she  hopes  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  represents  a  girl  in  a  country 
school  arraigned  for  drawing  pictures  on  a 
slate.  Rob,  at  least,  thinks  it  very  fine,  but 
he  is  not  a  harsh  critic  of  anything  that 
Henrietta  makes. 

Rob  was  talking  one  evening  as  usual 
about  the  time  when  he  shall  come  to  be 
somebody.  But  Henrietta  said :  “  O  !  Rob, 
things  are  nice  enough  as-they  are.  I  don’t 
believe  we ’d  be  any  happier  in  a  house  as 
fine  as  Cousin  John’s.  Let’s  have  a  good 
time  as  we  go  along  and  not  mind  about  be¬ 
ing  somebody.  But,  Rob,  I  do  wish  some¬ 
body  ’d  buy  this  picture  and  then  we  could 
have  something  to  set  off  this  room  a  little. 
Don’t  you  think  a  sofa  would  be  nice  ?  ” 

And  then  she  looked  at  him  and  said : 
“You  dear,  good  old  Rob,  you!”  though 
why  she  should  call  him  old,  or  what  con¬ 
nection  this  remark  had  with  the  previous 
conversation  I  do  not  know. 

Edward  Eggleston. 
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Once  there  was  a  book.  It  was  a  most 
wonderful  book.  It  •  contained  history,  and 
biography,  and  poetry,  and  letters,  and 
essays,  and  a  drama — in  short,  it  was  many 
books  in  one.  I  think  it  was  the  greatest 
and  best  book  that  ever  was  written. 

Scarcely  had  this  book  come  into  general 
notice,  when  a  great  conspiracy  against  its 
life  was  formed.  This  conspiracy  involved 
men  of  various  nationalities,  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  through  several  centuries.  Strange 
to  say,  the  conspirators  were  mostly  scholars, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  were  apparently 
upright  and  conscientious  men,  from  whom 
you  would  have  expected  nothing  but  the 
fairest  dealing  toward  their  fellow  men,  or 
toward  any  theory  or  doctrine  or  publica¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  much  they  might  be 
opposed  to  it,  or  how  pernicious  they  might 
believe  it  to  be. 

A  few  of  the  more  violent  conspirators 
wanted  to  suppress  the  book  by  burning 
every  copy  of  it  that  could  be  reached,  and 
to  some  extent  they  carried  out  this  plan. 
But  that  was  a  gross  and  ineffectually  pro¬ 
cess,  compared  with  the  one  adopted  by  the 
great  majority.  These,  while  professing  to 
be  friendly  to  the  book,  to  hold  it  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  to  desire  that  all  men 
should  become  acquainted  with  it,  went  to 
work  to  prevent  the  reading  of  it  by  making 
it  unreadable.  To  this  end  they  expended 
a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  is  one  of  the 
saddest  calamities  that  ever  befell  mankind. 

One  of  the  conspirators  went  through  the 
entire  book,  and  broke  it  into  little  para¬ 
graphs,  from  one  to  ten  lines  long,  often 
making  the  break  where  there  was  no  more 
division  than  a  comma ;  and  then  these 
little  paragraphs  were  ostentatiously  num¬ 
bered,  giving  it,  to  an  exaggerated  degree, 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  a  school-reader. 
With  a  very  few  recent  exceptions,  this 
preposterous  arrangement  has  been  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  every  edition  for  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  even  in  the  exceptional  ones  it  is 
indicated  by  figures  in  the  margin,  so  strong 
is  the  power  of  precedent,  though  it  be  man¬ 
ifestly  wrong. 


The  conspirators  then  caused  a  large 
number  of  the  words,  for  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  to  be  printed  in  italics,  so  that  nearly 
every  page  is  spotted  and  defaced  with 
them.  Rext  they  plowed  a  lane  down 
through  the  middle  of  each  page,  and  filled  it 
with  microscopic  figures  and  abbreviations, 
and  at  the  same  time  peppered  the  entire 
text  with  letters  and  figures,  and  daggers, 
and  double  daggers,  and  parallels,  and  sec¬ 
tion  marks, — all  referring  to  those  little  eye- 
trying  affairs  in  the  lane.  Then  they  loaded 
down  the  noble  old  book  with  a  ponderous 
mass  of  foot-notes,  rrtany  of  them  valuable, 
but  many  of  them  the  merest  truisms  ;  and 
this  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  pepper  the 
text  with  more  figures  and  letters,  and  dag¬ 
gers,  and  double-daggers,  and  parallels,  and 
section-marks. 

With  all  this,  they  passed  an  unwritten 
law  that  the  book  should  always  be  printed 
in  one  volume — a  law  which  has  been  trans¬ 
gressed  in  but  few  instances.  But  as  it 
contains  about  as  much  matter  as  Macau¬ 
lay’s  “  History  of  England,”  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  printed  in  five  volumes,  this  law 
makes  it  necessary  either  to  have  the  book 
so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  or  the  type  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  read  with  comfort. 

The  consequence  is  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Though  more  copies  of  this  book 
have  been'  circulated  than  of  any  other, 
comparatively  few  people  read  it  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  it,  except  those  who 
are  paid  for  so  doing.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  important  history  ever  written  ; 
yet  there  are  eager  readers  of  history  who 
know  almost  nothing  about  it.  One  of  its 
contributors  was  the  finest  philosophical 
essayist  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper  ;  yet 
there  are  readers  of  Bacon  and  Lamb  and 
Montaigne  who  are  wofully  ignorant  of  his 
writings.  There  are  devourers  of  poetry 
who  do  not  know  what  lyrics  are  buried 
here  ;  and  play-goers  and  students  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature  who  have  never  perused  a 
page  of  a  certain  powerful  .drama,  three 
thousand  years  old,  because  it  is  secured 
behind  the  typographical  chevaux-de-frise 
which  I  have  described.  If  this  seems  in- 
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credible,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  printing  all  editions  of  favorite  authors 
in  the  same  form.  Suppose  the  lover  of 
Tennyson  could  obtain  no  copy  of  his  works 
that  did  not  look  like  this  : 


a  Lock  Hal  17,  2 
§  Ang  through 
t  or  fighting 
b  Ayl  Fd  14 


1  So  all“  day  long  §  the 
noise  of  battle1  rolled1  among 
the  mountains6  by  the  winter 


sea; 


c  Id  of  Kg,  El  1 72 
§  or  died 

d  Id  of  Kg,  Gar  & 

Lyn  28 

t  aame  as  king. 

e  St  Sym  Sty  115 
§  also  brave 
/Id  of  Kg,  Last 
Tour  9 

t  Ang  last  of  these 
g  Dr  Fr  "W  m  7,  4 
§  supp 

h  Eno  Ard  370 
t  i.  e.  ruined 


2  Until  king  Arthur’s c 
table,  v lan  by  man ,  had  fallen  § 
in  Lyonness d  about  their 
lord,1  king  Arthur  :2 

3  If  Then,  because  his 
wound e  teas  deep,  the  bold  § 
sir  Bedivere1'  uplifted  him, 
sir  Bedivere,  the  last3  oj  all 1 * 
his  knights, g  and  bore  him  § 
to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field,6  a 


§  comp  above 


broken1  chancel  with  a  bro- 


i  May  Qu  15,  3 
t  Ang  drear 
k  Two  Voi  38,  2 
J  Vis  of  Sin  20, 4 
§  same  as  sea 
t  i.  e.  large 
rn  Voy  9,  7 
§  def  art 

n  In  Mem  CXXIX 
4,3 


cross, 

4  That  stood 1  on  a  dark 
strait  of  barren  k  land.  I;  On 
one  side1  lay  the  ocean, § 

5  And  on  one  lay  a  great 1 
water,™  and  the §  moon  «  was 
full. 


ITbeterriflcsoundsof  the  dire  conflict,  being  echoed 
from  the  face  of  one  hill  to  that  of  another,  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  which  might  well  be  denominated  roll¬ 
ing. 

2  The  character  of  Arthur  is  one  which  calls  for  the 
highest  admiration.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  his  bravery,  his  generosity,  aud  his  wisdom. 
We  should  all  strive  to  imitate  him. 

3  The  meaning  here  is,  not  that  Bedivere  was  low¬ 
est  in  rank  of  all  the  knights,  and  therefore  went  in 
last  at  dinner,  nor  that  he  was  last  to  attach  himself 
to  the  cause  and  the  person  of  Arthur,  but  that  he 
was  the  last  survivor;  all  the  others  were  now  dead. 
Happy  fate,  to  die  in  such  a  service ! 

How  many  readers  would  Tennyson  have, 
if  we  had  printed  his  works  like  that  ? 
Nay,  how  many  of  those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  him  would  ever  look  into  the 
book  again?  No  matter  how  much  a  book 
may  be  talked  about,  or  how  many  copies  of 
it  may  be  in  existence,  it  is  virtually  dead 
if  nobody  reads  it  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  it. 

But  a  greater  loss  has  resulted  from  this 

conspiracy  than  the  loss  to  literature.  It 
happens  that  from  the  book  which  is  the 
victim  of  it  comes  the  highest  instruc¬ 


tion  to  millions  of  people — then-  rule  of 
conduct  in  life,  and  their  hope  in  death 
— the  history  of  the  origin  of  our  race, 
and  the  prophecy  of  its  destiny  —  the 
promise  of  peace  and  contentment  in  this 
life,  and  of  happiness  in  the  hereafter. 
Out  of  all  who  firmly  believe  this,  those 
who  examine  the  record  for  themselves  are 
exceedingly  few.  They  listen  to  fragment¬ 
ary  readings  of  the  text,  and  learned  disqui¬ 
sitions  upon  it  by  scholars  and  teachers  who 
draw  various  and  sometimes  conflicting 
doctrines  therefrom,  and  they  adopt  one  or 
another  of  these  without  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  its  basis.  From  its  conven¬ 
tional  form,  the  book  has  come  to  have  a 
different  look  to  them  from  any  other 
book.  Not  only  are  they  unable  to  read  it 
-with  pleasure,  as  they  would  any  other  his¬ 
tory  or  essay  or  poetry,  but  when  they  do 
read  it  they  find  it  impossible  to  appreciate 
it  and  judge  of  it  as  they  would  of  any  other 
printed  matter.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
taboo  about  it,  which  has  preserved,  through 
numberless  editions,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  scholars,  the  most 
manifest  errors  of  copyists  and  transla¬ 
tors. 

If  one  book  must  be  singled  out  and 
doomed  never  to  receive  decent  typographi¬ 
cal  treatment,  it  should  have  been  any  other, 
rather  than  this.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  fair  chance. 
I  believe  it  would  be  read  if  it  were  made 
readable.  We  ought  to  have  one  edition  of 
it  without  marginal  references  and  without 
foot-notes — unless  in  the  rare  cases  where 
these  are  absolutely  necessary.  Where  the 
italicised  words  are  necessary  to  a  complete 
and  idiomatic  rendering  they  should  be 
printed  in  plain  Roman ;  where  not  this 
necessary,  they  should  be  dropped.  Instead 
of  verses  we  should  have  paragraphs,  and 
all  figures  or  other  indications  of  the  verses 
abolished.  Conversation  should  be  printed 
in  broken  paragraphs,  with  quotation  marks, 
just  as  in  a  novel.  Poetry  should  be  printed 
as  poetry.  Instead  of  being  crowded  into 
one  volume,  the  book  should  be  in  four  or 
five  moderate  duodecimo  volumes,  with 
large  type  and  good  paper,  so  that  it  could 
be  at  once  held  without  tiring  the  arm  and 
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read  without  straining  the  eyes.  Finally, 
this  book  should  have  a  good  analytical 
index.  A  cumbrous  concordance  is  not  an 
index,  and  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 


one.  If  presented  in  such  a  form,  the  Bible 
might  be  enjoyed  as  literature  and  perhaps 
better  understood  as  a  divine  authority. 


Rossiter  Johnson. 


THE  MORNING  MOON. 

An  old  moon  with  a  waning  breast 
Quietly  lingers  down  the  West ; 

An  old  moon,  worn  and  faint  and  sad. 

Over  the  East  the  Dawn  climbs,  fresh  and  glad. 

She  walks  straight  on  before  the  Sun : 

Bars  of  amber  and  cinnamon 
Kindle,  and  fuse,  and  separate  : 

Then  up  the  King  rides  through  the  flamy  gate. 

The  old  moon  smiles  above  the  hill ; 

Slips  toward  her  setting,  meek  and  still ; 

Across  the  earth’s  morn-burnished  brim 
This  brief  space,  face  to  face,  she  looks  on  him. 

Soon  the  wide  blue  is  softly  paled ; 

The  perfect  day  moves  glory-veiled, 

And  beauty  burns  on  things  below. 

Just  as  it  comes,  why  must  the  sweet  moon  go? 

For  her  long  patience  of  the  night 
O  earth,  in  her  long  patience  bright, 

Swing  slow,  and  let  the  meek  moon  stay ! — 
Foolish!  with  her  it  has  been  always  day! 

What  far-off  splendor  makes  her  fair 
When  your  small  night  seems  everywhere? 
Above  the  world’s  low-curving  rim 
Across  her  sky,  she  always  looks  on  Him ! 


Adeline  T.  D.  Whitney. 


COLLEGE  MORALS. 


The  vices  of  college  life  are  the  vices  of 
the  general  community ;  and  their  prevalence 
among  college  men  is  similar  in  degree  and 
extent  to  their  prevalence  in  the  community. 
The  number  of  the  students  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  colleges  who  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  intemperate  varies,  it  is  estimated 


from  carefully  prepared  statistics,  from 
about  one-eighth  to  about  three-fifths.  It  is 
usually  acknowledged  that  intemperance  is 
more  prevalent  at  large  than  at  small  col¬ 
leges;  and  that  among  Eastern  colleges  as 
small  a  proportion  of  Amherst  and  Williams 
men  are  addicted  to  drink  as  at  any  New 
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England  college.  At  'certain  Western  col¬ 
leges,  however,  a  case  of  drunkenness  is  sel¬ 
dom  known  to  occur.  This  is  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Oberlin,  one  of  whose  rules  is,  as  it 
is  also  the  rule  of  other  colleges  both  East 
and  West,  summarily  to  expel  the  student 
guilty  of  intoxication.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan,  with  five  hundred  students  in  the 
college,  and  double  this  number  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  “  cases  of  drunkenness,”  one  of  its 
professors  writes  me,  “  are  exceedingly  rare.” 

College  opinion  regarding  the  immorality 
of  intemperance  varies  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  the  proportion  of  men  in  different  insti¬ 
tutions  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit.  In 
most  country  colleges  of  the  East,  where  the 
temptations  to  indulgence  are  the  fewest, 
intemperance  is  reprobated  as  a  vice  and  a 
crime.  Inflammation  of  the.  eyes,  except  as 
occasioned  by  the  midnight  study  of  Greek, 
is  regarded  as  a  “  scarlet  letter  ”  of  disgrace. 
The  intemperate  student  is  not  only  shunned 
by  his  classmates,  but  if,  “  while  the  fit  is  on 
him,”  he  chance  to  reel  before  a  professor’s 
eyes,  he  is  at  once  compelled  to  drink  the 
hemlock  of  summary  dismission.  In  West¬ 
ern  colleges  the  case  is  similar.  Though 
among  Western  students  mere  drinking  is 
not  so  harshly  frowned  upon  as  in  some  of 
the  Puritan  colleges  of  the  East,  yet  drunk¬ 
enness  is.  as  severely  anathematized  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  But  among  the  students  of 
our  largest  and  in  many  respects  best  col¬ 
leges  of  the  East,  there  is  a  tendency,  which 
exists  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  boards  to  crush  it  out,  to  look  upon 
drunkenness  as  a  rather  necessary  escapade 
of  hot-blooded  youth.  It  is  seldom  that  in 
these  colleges  indulgences  in  liquor  costs  the 
tippler  the  loss  of  either  a  friend  or  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  college  officers,  however, 
are  inclined  to  deal  severely  with  him,  and 
either  the  disgrace  of  a  reprimand  or  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  is  the  penalty  he  usually 
pays  for  his  offense. 

In  regard  to  that  vice  from  which  the  col- 
lege,  as  well  as  the  community,  suffers  irre¬ 
parable  injury,  it  is  impossible  to  write  in  a 
public  journal.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  say 
that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  college 
men  are  addicted  to  it  than  to  drunkenness. 


A  condemnation,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
is  meted  out  against  the  former  vice  similar 
to  that  which  is  felt  regarding  the  latter,  but 
as  a  rule  far  more  severe  and  more  just. 
College  faculties,  also,  manifest  much  great¬ 
er  rigor  in  dealing  with  it  than  with  drunk¬ 
enness. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  students  in  most  large  col¬ 
leges,  the  majority  of  which  are  located  in 
or  near  cities,  and  that  of  the  students  of 
small  colleges  situated  in  the  country,  are 
numerous  and  diverse.  They  are  found  to 
exist  both  in  the  pre-college  training  of  the 
students,  and  in  the  character  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  colleges. 

The  chief  consideration  relating  to  the  pre¬ 
college  influence  of  the  students  at  large  city 
colleges,  is  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  were  brought  up  and  reside  in  cities. 
About  one-half  of  the  Harvard  men  reside 
in  Boston  (within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  of 
Beacon  Hill),  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn. 
The  homes  of  a  large  part  of  the  other  half 
are  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Worcester  and 
Cleveland.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number,  therefore,  reside  in  country 
towns.  Yearly  one-half  of  the  Yale  stu¬ 
dents,  also,  live  in  cities  of  at  least  fifty 
thousand  population ;  and  one-fifth  have 
homes  in  Yew  York  city  and  Brooklyn.  But 
in  country  colleges  the  large  majority  of  the 
students  were  born,  bred,  and  live  “ sub 
tegmine  fagi  ” — under  the  vine  and  fig  tree. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Bowdoin  men  reside  in 
the  country  towns  of  Maine.  Williams  sel¬ 
dom  has  more  than  three  or  four  Boston  or 
Yew  Yrork  men  in  a  class.  Illinois  college, 
according  to  a  recent  catalogue,  has  not  a 
single  student  from  Chicago.  At  Michigan 
University,  three-fifths  of  the  students  reside 
in  the  state,  and  the  state  contains  only  one 
large  city.  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Middle- 
bury,  Beloit,  in  fact  all  country  colleges, 
draw  the  majority  of  their  students  from  the 
country. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
students  at  certain  of  our  colleges  are  city- 
bred,  affects  the  question  of  their  morality 
in  various  ways.  Yot  a  few  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  are  immoral  on  entering  college.  The 
pre-college  influences,  outside  of  their  own 
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homes,  have  for  many  of  them  been  excel¬ 
lent  preparatory  schools  for  Sophomoric  dis¬ 
sipation.  Even  the  home  influences,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  have  failed  to  outweigh  the  evil 
attractions  of  the  gambling  table  and  its  ac¬ 
cessories.  At  one  of  our  large  colleges,  it  is 
estimated  that  six-sevenths  of  the  immoral 
men  reside  in  cities  of  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
a  student  from  the  country,  when  he  enters 
a  country  college,  is  immoral.  Not  only  the 
purity  of  his  home  but  all  the  associations 
of  his  country  life  have  been  elevating. 
Vice  in  its  various  ferms  is  to  his  eyes  “a 
painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean.”  The 
Freshman,  therefore,  at  large  city  colleges, 
is  usually  more  disposed  to  dissoluteness 
than  his  brother  at  small  country  colleges. 

The  students  at  large  colleges  in  the  city 
are  wealthier.  As  the  city  is  wealthier  than 
the  country,  so  the  average  student  at  large 
city  colleges  receives  a  larger  income  than 
the  average  student  at  the  country  college. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  money  is  not  only 
the  sine  qua  non  to  indulgence  in  Sopho¬ 
moric  peccadillos,  but  it  is  also  the  immedi¬ 
ate  occasion  of  dissipation.  A  wealthy  stu¬ 
dent  with  an  annual  allowance  of  $2,500  is 
an  excellent  Faust  for  some  Mephistopheles. 
But  a  poor  student,  stinted  to  $300  annually, 
cannot  “  afford  ”  to  be  immoral. 

“  Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. ’* 

City-bred  men,  again,  are  not,  as  a  class, 
as  diligent  students  as  men  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  Undoubtedly  there  are  as  fine  scholars, 
as  hard  workers,  at  Yale  and  Harvard  from 
New  York  and  Boston  as  there  are  at  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Middlebury  from  some  Vermont 
village.  But  considered  as  a  body,  students 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  city 
life  are  as  familiar  with  the  card  table  as  with 
the  study  table;  and  are  as  well  fitted  to 
apply  the  principles  of  geometry  to  a  game 
of  billiards  as  to  demonstrate  its  proposi¬ 
tions  on  the  black-board. 

Our  large  colleges  are,  moreover,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  large,  subject  to  vices  from 
which  the  small  colleges  are  inherently  free. 
In  classes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  of  two 
hundred  men,  immoralities  do  not  stand 
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forth  in  so  bold  relief  as  in  classes  of  twenty 
or  fifty.  A  single  black  sheep  in  a  flock  of 
twenty  is  a  more  prominent  object  than  are 
ten  in  a  flock  of  two  hundred.  The  notori¬ 
ety,  therefore,  sure  to  follow  his  dissipation, 
may  debar  a  student  at  a  small  college  from 
vice ;  but  its  comparative  absence  in  a  large 
college  may  urge  the  student  into  dissolute 
habits. 

In  a  large  college,  once  more,  the  esprit 
de  corps  is  strong.  The  immoral  men  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  ring  for  mu¬ 
tual  “  aid  and  comfort,”  and  they  buckle 
themselves  to  each  other  by  common  habits 
and  aims.  But  the  two  or  three  men  of  evil 
propensities  in  a  small  class  feel  nothing  of 
that  assurance  which  numbers  give.  In 
their  loneliness  they  are  more  inclined  to 
find  cheer  in  their  Plato  than  in  drinking 
from  the  flowing  bowl  of  punch. 

The  situation  of  colleges  in  and  near  large 
cities  presents  numerous  opportunities  for 
vicious  indulgences.  If  Yale  were  located 
at  Williamstown,  Harvard  at  Hanover,  Co¬ 
lumbia  at  Ithaca,  the  moral  character  of 
their  students  would  be  elevated  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  natural  scenery  of  their  lo¬ 
calities  would  be  increased  in  beauty.  Small 
towns  like,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Williams¬ 
town,  Amherst  and  Ann  Arbor,  offer  few 
opportunities  for  either  the  formation  or  in¬ 
dulgence  of  evil  habits. 

But  a  consideration  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  either  the  moral  condition  of  our 
colleges  or  the  causes  that  influence  college 
men  into  dissolute  courses  is  the  methods 
by  which  this  moral  condition  may  be  ele¬ 
vated  and  purified.  All  the  various  means 
which  tend  to  promote  moral  reformations 
in  the  community  tend  thereby  to  produce 
corresponding  results  among  college  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are,  however,  certain  methods 
whose  observance  would  especially  tend  to 
root  out  college  immoralities.  Most  of  the 
methods  which  I  venture  to  suggest  are  fol¬ 
lowed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  large 
majority  of  the  colleges,  but  a  stricter  en¬ 
forcement  of  certain  of  them  could  not,  in 
any  college,  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  service 
both  to  the  college  and  the  community. 

First.  The  inquiry  regarding  the  morals 
of  those  applying  for  admission  should  be 
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more  critical.  It  is  a  requirement  at  most, 
if  not  all  colleges  that  the  applicant  pre¬ 
sent  a  certificate,  signed  by  his  teacher  or 
some  other  “  responsible  person,”  of  his 
“  good  moral  character.”  But  this  certifi- 
cate,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed, 
may  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  written  ;  for  of  its  signers  the  college 
often  knows  nothing.  A  student,  therefore, 
of  the  most  depraved  tendencies  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  character  appear  to 
his  college  examiners  as  white  as  he  chooses. 

I  know  a  case  in  which  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  Phillips  academies,  of  most  dissolute 
habits,  presented  himself  for  admission  at 
a  New  England  college  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  classmate  whose  character  prob¬ 
ably  was  hardly  superior  to  his  own.  lo 
insure,  therefore,  the  certainty  of  excluding 
immoral  men,  the  college  should  require  that 
the  certificate  of  the  applicant  be  signed 
only  by  those  of  whose  right  to  sign  it  is, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  cognizant. 

Second.  The  college  officers  should  ex¬ 
ercise  more  strict  supervision  over  students 
of  evil  tendencies.  A  college  officer  should 
not  only  have  a  room  in  each  college  dormi¬ 
tory,  as  is  now  the  custom,  but  he  should  be 
especially  alert  for  detecting  any. disorderly 
practices  committed  by  the  men  under  his 
care. 

Third.  Whenever  what  is  judged  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  is  offered  that  a  student 
is  guilty  of  heinous  offences,  he  should  be 
summarily  expelled.  By  remaining  in  col¬ 
lege  he  usually  takes  to  himself  seven  others 
worse  than  himself,  and  his  last  end,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  his  companions,  is  worse  than 
his  first.  The  summary  expulsion  of  half 
a  dozen  men  from  certain  of  our  colleges 
for  habitual  tippling,  would  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  wipe  out  the  evil. 

Fourth.  Students  should  be,  as  any  citi¬ 
zen,  amenable  to  the  civil  law.  From  this 
law  in  petty  offences  custom  makes  them 
substantially  free.  It  is  only  a  short  tune 
since  that  a  police  officer  in  a  college  town 
endeavored  to  obtain  entrance  to  a  room  in 
which  he  knew  disorderly  practices  were 
being  committed.  Defied  by  the  students, 
he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  students  at  one  of  our  colleges 


flatter  themselves  with  the  pleasant  fiction 
that  a  police  officer  has  no  right  to  venture 
on  to  the  college  campus  to  arrest  a  law¬ 
breaking  student.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  municipal  law  should  not  touch  the  dis¬ 
orderly  collegian  as  well  as  any  disorderly 
citizen.  And  its  force,  properly  exerted, 
would  undoubtedly  allay  certain  of  the  evils 
to  which  college  men  are  addicted. 

Fifth.  The  moral  condition  of  most  col¬ 
leges  would  be  greatly  elevated  by  more 
intimate  association  of  the  professors  and 
the  students.  The  intimacy  of  this  associ¬ 
ation  is  far  more  easily  gained  in  a  small 
than  a  large  college.  But  the  moral  influ¬ 
ences  with  which  every  college,  large  as  well 
as  small,  desires  to  surround  her  men,  would 
be  vastly  augmented  by  means  of  personal 
association  of  instructors  and  students.  The 
precise  methods  that  may  be  adopted  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  differ  in  differ¬ 
ent  institutions,  but  some  method  should  be 
employed  in  every  college  by  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  can  directly  influence  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  character  of  his  students. 

Sixth.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
suggest  that  the  moral  character  of  college 
officers  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect  of  the  men  under  their  charge. 
But  in  certain  of  our  colleges,  students  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  some  of  their  professors  neither 
command  nor  deserve  their  esteem.  A  col¬ 
lege  whose  professors  are  known  to  be  im¬ 
moral  cannot  demand  moral  purity  of  its 
Freshman.  The  upright  character  of  the 
professor  is  the  first  condition  for  demand¬ 
ing  upright  character  in  the  student. 

Seventh.  The  seventh  and  last  method 
that  I  beg  to  suggest  for  promoting  the 
morality  of  college  life  is  the  refusal  of  his 
degree  to  any  student  of  dissipated  habits. 
If  it  is  true,  as  is  currently  reported,  that 
Harvard  at  her  last  commencement  refused 
to  bestow  degrees  upon  certain  men  on  the 
ground  of  their  notorious  dissoluteness,  the 
example  may  be  followed  with  profit  by 
other  colleges.  The  liability  to  lose  that  bit 
of  parchment,  for  gaining  which  he  is  spend¬ 
ing  four  years,  acts  as  a  fitting  restraint 
upon  the  immoral  inclinations  of  any  under¬ 
graduate. 
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There  are,  however,  not  a  few  considera¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  moral  welfare  of  our 
colleges  which  lighten  up  the  picture  that 
may  appear  in  certain  points  lamentably 
dark. 

The  age  of  the  men  on  entering  college  is 
now,  and  has  been  during  the  century,  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  W  ith  age  comes  that  self-con¬ 
trol  and  that  consciousness  of  responsibility 
which  are  the  best  barriers  to  dissoluteness. 
At  Harvard  the  average  age  of  admission  is 
now  about  eighteen  and  a  half  years,  and 
during  the  last  score  of  years  the  average 
has  risen  six  months.  (President  Eliot’s 
Report  for  1874-75.)  With  this  increase  of 
years  and  of  consequent  maturity,  the  risk 
of  temptation  into  evil  habits  diminishes. 

There  was  probably,  moreover,  never  a 
time  in  the  history  of  American  colleges 
when  their  standard  of  scholarship  was  so 
high  as  it  is  at  present.  Students  are  now 
obliged  to  work  with  that  carefulness  and 
thoroughness  which  tend  to  wean  them  from 
dissolute  courses.  In  many  colleges  they 
can  find  no  time  to  be  immoral ;  but  in 


other  colleges  an  increase  of  the  amount  of 
the  work  would  be  of  use  in  restraining 
from  vicious  indulgences. 

The  moral  condition  of  American  colleges 
is,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  knowledge  extends, 
far  superior  to  the  condition  of  the  English 
Universities  of  Cambridge,  and,  judged  by 
Cambridge,  of  Oxford,  also.  In  his  “  Five 
years  in  an  English  University,”  Mr.  Bristed 
says  :  (Revised  Edition  of  1874,  pp.  413, 
414)  “The  reading  [hard-working]  men 
are  obliged  to  be  tolerably  temperate,  but 
among  the  rowing  men  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  absolute  drunkenness  at  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  parties.  .  .  .  The  American  gradu¬ 
ate  is  utterly  counfounded  at  the  amount 
of  open  profligacy  going  on  all  around  him 
at  an  English  University ;  a  profligacy  not 
confined  to  the  rowing  set,  but  including 
many  of  the  reading  men  and  not  altogether 
sparing  those  in  authority.” 

Into  a  condition  of  such  moral  depravity 
American  colleges  have  never  fallen;  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  believe  they 
ever  will  fall  into  it.  C.  F.  Thwing. 
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The  Deacon’s  hope  and  promise  that  the 
Sam  Weller  would  reach  New  Orleans  early 
enough  on  Sunday  morning  to  enable  the 
crew  to  go  to  church  was  not  verified.  The 
boat  lost  several  hours  by  grounding  on  the 
point  of  an  island  near  Baton  Rouge,  so  the 
bells  rang  for  morning  service  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  spires  of  the  Crescent  City  were 
sighted.  But  the  Deacon  was  not  going  to 
disregard  any  portion  of  the  day  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  happened  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
church  privileges.  The  current  of  the  river 
did  not  cease  running  on  Sunday,  so  the  old 
man  allowed  the  boat  to  drift  upon  it,  but 
otherwise  he  observed  the  day  with  all  possi- 
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ble  respect.  He  appeared  on  deck,  as  he 
had  done  every  Sunday  during  the  trip,  clad 
in  the  peculiar  combination  of  white  linen, 
black  satin  and  shiny  black  cloth  in  which 
well-to-do  church  members  in  the  West  al¬ 
ways  made  themselves  uncomfortable  and 
awkward  on  Sundays.  Usually  he  displayed 
his  Bible  also  upon  deck,  but  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  day  he  seemed  to  have  some  different 
form  of  worship  on  his  mind.  The  whole 
crew  was  on  deck,  ready  to  work  the  boat 
by  means  of  the  great  sweeps  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  levee  which  the  Deacon  might 
select.  Soole  was  casting  up,  for  the  fif¬ 
tieth  time,  a  column  of  figures  chalked 
upon  the  deck  and  representing  his  pro¬ 
spective  transaction  in  coffee ;  Tanker  was 
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observing  an  occasional  sugar-house  chim¬ 
ney  which  shot  up  against  the  horizon,  and 
idly  guessing  from  which  one  his  own  hogs¬ 
head  of  sugar  might  come,  while  Lugwine 
lay  upon  the  deck  and  tenderly  caressed  the 
bundle  of  large  bamboo  canes  cut  a  few 
days  before.  But  the  Deacon's  heart  was 
upon  treasures  of  a  different  order.  He 
looked  upon  his  stranger  hand  who  stood 
aloof  -from  the  others  and  seemed  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  in  all  of  the  scenery  through  his  quick 
bright  eyes,  and  the  old  man  groaned  in 
soul.  His  own  authority  over  Brown  would 
cease  within  a  very  few  hours,  and  then 
what  would  become  of  the  fellow  ?  These 
men  who  believed  so  strongly  in  themselves 
were  of  just  the  sort  to  go  to  horse-races,  to 
go  to  the  theater  on  Sundays,  to  gamble, 
even  to  take  part  in  duels,  the  Deacon  thought 
with  a  shudder.  Yet  what  could  be  done  to 
prevent  him  ?  Should  he  make  another  ef¬ 
fort,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  one  ?  He  had 
tried  upon  Brown  every  argument  that  he 
had  ever  heard  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
sinner.  Certainly  they  were  intellectually 
correct,  for  the  wisest  heads  in  the  church 
had  originally  constructed  them,  and  other¬ 
wise  heads  had  been  using  them  ever  since. 
There  was  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  hit 
Brown  exactly,  thought  the  Deacon  with  a 
sensation  not  far  removed  from  satisfaction, 
“  He  that  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth 
his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy.”  But  it  was  too  bad ; 
the  Deacon  mentally  reconstructed  the  young 
man’s  immortal  part  as  he  stood  there  star¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  groaned  to  think  how  able 
a  prayer-meeting  leader  and  how  useful  a 
Sunday-school  man  the  church  was  losing 
by  Brown’s  perseverance  in  his  willful  course. 
He  could  easily  imagine  him  standing  up  in 
the  basement  of  the  little  church  at  Brack- 
elsville,  after  some  familiar  hymn  had  been 
sung,  and  making  a  prayer  which,  in  the 
distinctness  and  fervor  which  could  not  help 
characterizing  it,  would  be  a  perfect  shower 
of  refreshing  to  those  who  languished  in  the 
spiritual  desert  which  was  so  feebly  watered 
by  the  brethren  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge— the  Deacon  would  admit  that  he 
himself  was  no  more  able  than  the  rest. 

But  the  boat  drifted  along,  and  the  little 


villages  adjoining  the  Crescent  City  on 
the  north  were  sighted,  and  the  Deacon’s 
thoughts  drifted  on  until  they  grew  despe¬ 
rate.  He  had  pleaded  steadily  with  this 
man  without  success ;  was  there  anything 
left  to  be  done  but  to  warn  him  ?  And  how 
much  attention  was  he  likely  to  pay  to  any 
warning,  this  man  who  believed  principally 
in  himself  ?  No,  the  Deacon  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  speak  to  him  kindly  and  avoid  relig¬ 
ious  topics  entirely,  trusting  to  leave  behind 
him,  at  the  last,  something  to  make  the 
young  man’s  memory  of  him  kinder  than  it 
was  likely  to  be  while  it  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  unpalatable  religious  exhortations. 
The  Deacon  approached  Brown,  and  said : 

“You’re  at  liberty  to  leave  whenever  you 
like  after  the  boat  reaches  shore,  you  know, 
for  the  cargo  is  sold,  an’  the  consignees’ 
watchman  will  take  charge  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  the  levee.  You’re  welcome  to  make 
your  home  aboard  as  long  as  you  ’re  iu  the 
city  and  the  boat  ain’t  pulled  to  pieces,* 
though  I  s’pose  naturally  you’ll  look  up  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations.  An’  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  knowin’  it’s  your  just  due,  an’  hopin’ 
it  ’ll  give  you  some  satisfaction  to  know  it, 
that  you’ve  been  the  best  flatboat  hand  I’ve 
ever  had  in  my  life.” 

“Thank  you;  thank  you,”  responded 
Brown  cheerily.  “  I’ve  tried  to  do  my  duty, 
but  I’d  no  idea  that  I’d  succeeded  so  well. 
I  guess  I’ll  leave  the  boat,  however,  when 
we  go  ashore,  for  I  may  be  able  to  find  some 
people  in  the  city  whom  I  know.” 

“  I  s’pose,”  ventured  the  Deacon,  looking 
directly  into  the  water,  as  if  Brown  were 
swimming  alongside,  “  that  we  won’t  see 
you  at  Brackets ville  again  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  really,”  said  Brown,  “  my 
plans  are  not  formed  as  definitely  as  I 
should  like  them  to  be.  I  may  remain  here, 
but  I  think  I  shall  return  to  the  East.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “come  an’  see 
us ;  come  to  my  house  if  you  go  West  any 
time;  I’ll  promise  not  to  talk  religion  to 
you  always,  as  I  know  I  have  done  on  this 
trip.  I  didn’t  mean  to  worry  you — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  apologize,”  laughed  Brown. 
“  Business  is  business,  and  religion  is  one  of 

*  Flatboat  s  are  unable  to  re-ascend  tlie  river  and 
are  therefore  sold  as  old  lumber,  and  are  broken  up. 
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your  businesses.  You  attend  to  it  ably,  too ; 
don’t  imagine  that  your  failure  to  capture 
me  is  due  to  any  lack  of  ability  or  effort  on 
your  part.” 

“Why,  thank  you,  that’s  kindly  any  way,” 
said  the  old  man,  hoping  anxiously  that  the 
recording  angel  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation  and  had  taken  note  of  it. 
“  But  I  want  to  ask  one  favor  of  you ;  if  you 
ever  do  experience  a  change,  let  me  know, 
won’t  you  ?  ’Twould  be  an  awful  comfort 
to  me  that  so  smart  a  fellow  was  on  the  good 
ship  Zion  with  me.” 

“  You  shall  know  in  such  a  case,  I  prom¬ 
ise  you,”  said  Brown  with  a  smile. 

The  city  had  now  begun  to  disclose  itself, 
and  a  very  grateful  view  it  was  to  men  who 
had  for  weeks  floated  through  the  lonely 
wildernesses  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The 
Sam  Weller  was  slowly  worked  up  to  the 
levee  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  above 
the  almost  endless  line  of  smoking  steam¬ 
boats,  and  one  of  the  consignees’  clerks  came 
aboard,  and  the  Deacon  formally  turned  the 
boat  over  to  him.  Brown  dropped  down  the 
ladder,  seized  his  portmanteau,  re-ascended, 
exclaimed,  “  Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  to 
his  more  leisurely  messmates,  and  was  ashore 
before  any  one  recovered  from  their  aston¬ 
ishment  at  his  haste. 

“  Don’t  seem  to  want  to  continner  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  remarked  Soole  to  Tanker,  as 
their  late  fellow-traveler  moved  rapidly 
across  the  wide  street  called  “  the  levee.” 

“  Well,  then,  nuther  do  I,”  growled  Tan¬ 
ker  ;  “  though  seein’  I  let  him  into  the  way 
of  makin’  money  on  sugar  he  might  just 
have  shook  hands  with  me.” 

Lugwine  was  too  much  astonished  to  say 
anything,  but  his  wits  were  busily  engaged 
in  taking  in  the  change  in  the  situation ;  the 
result  was  that  he  sprang  ashore  himself,  and 
chased  his  retiring  messmate  with  an  agility 
which  no  one  would  have  believed  him  capa¬ 
ble  of.  Brown  had  just  struck  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  was  regaining  the  New  Yorker’s 
own  step  and  realizing  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  had  taken  it,  when  a  man  ran  rap¬ 
idly  up  to  him  and  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  The  defaulter  shrunk  away  from 
the  touch  and  dropped  his  portmanteau  from 
pure  fright. 


“  I  didn’t  mean  to  scare  you,”  said  Lug- 
wine,  “but  I  don’t  know  the  ways  of  the 
town,  an’  I  haven’t  got  an  extra  cent  no 
how,  an’  you  ain’t  the  kind  of  feller  that 
smokes  pipes  ashore ;  couldn’t  you  spare  me 
some  of  your  extra  smokin’  tubbaker?” 

Brown  recovered  his  color  and  his  self- 
possession,  and  handed  Lugwine  his  tobacco 
pouch. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  now  keep  sober  on 
the  way  back,  and  be  a  better  husband 
when  you  get  home.  Your  wife  is  too  good 
for  you.  But  wait — come  along  with  me  a 
little  way.” 

The  astonished  Bottomite  followed  in 
silence.  What  did  Brown  know  about  him 
and  his  wife?  Like  enough  that  sneaking 
Tanker  and  troublesome  Soole  and  infernal 
old  Deacon  had  been  telling  lies  about  him. 
Why  couldn't  folks  mind  their  own  business? 
But  where  was  Brown  taking  him?  Could 
it  be — oh,  sweet  heaven  ! — could  it  be  that 
Brown  was  going  to  stand  treat?  The  old 
wretch’s  whole  nature  was  alive  in  an  in¬ 
stant  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

The  couple  walked  on  until  they  reached 
a  street  containing  small  shops,  all  open,  as 
was  customary  in  New  Orleans  on  Sunday. 
Brown  entered  one  of  these,  in  which  a 
number  of  people  of  various  colors  were 
chattering  and  bargaining :  here  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  small,  cheap  bright-colored  shawl, 
and  handed  it,  wrapped,  to  Lugwine,  saying : 

“  Please  give  this  to  your  wife  with  my 
compliments :  good-bye.” 

Brown  walked  rapidly  away,  while  Lug¬ 
wine  stood  at  the  store-door  with  eyes  nearly 
as  large  as  saucers,  and  watched  the  retreat¬ 
ing  figure.  Slowly  the  Bottomite  found  his 
tongue,  and  then  he  drawled  : 

“Well,  I’ll  be  durned!  I  might  have 
knowd  from  his  cut  that  he  was  a  ladies’ 
man,  but  I  never  would  have  ’llowed  that 
Almiry  wuz  just  the  style  that  he  liked. 
She  is  a  fine  woman  though — I  can  lick  any 
cuss  that  says  she  ain’t.  I  hev  licked  fellers 
when  she  was  a  gal,  just  for  sayin’  their 
gals  took  the  shine  off  of  her.  Now  I  come 
to  remember,  she  wuz  kinder  took  by  him 
that  mornin’  that  the  boat  started.  I  hope 
he  ain’t  a  goin’  to  come  back  an’  try  to  cut 
me  out !  Sends  her  a  present  by  me  too — 
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me— her  husband  !  An’  a  shawl !  Won¬ 
der  what  put  it  into  his  head  !  /  never 

thought  to  give  her  a  shawl.  Well,  I’ll  be 
dumed !  ” 


The  crew  of  the  Sam  Weller,  Brown  ex¬ 
cepted,  reached  Brackelsville  in  due  time, 
and  the  Deacon,  who  arrived  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  others,  having  tarried  in 
Hew  Orleans  to  look  after  some  little  specu¬ 
lations  of  his  own,  sought  the  store  of  his 
employer.  Uncle  Berryman  happened  to  be 
without  customers  when  the  old  man  en¬ 
tered,  and  greeted  his  pilot  heartily. 

“  Good  mornin’,  Deacon,”  said  he ;  “  glad 
to  see  you  back.  First-rate  trip  wasn’t  it? 
Ho  leaks,  no  wrecks,  no  towin’  to  be  paid 
for.  Ah,  the  Lord  seems  to  have  smiled  on 
that  cargo ;  do  you  know  I  got  half  a  cent 
a  pound  more  for  my  pork  than  anybody 
else  in  this  town  did  ?” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“  Yes,”  said  Uncle  Berryman,  gleefully, 
“got  the  offer  by  mail,  as  I  wrote  you, 
while  the  other  fellows,  who  hauled  to  the 
river  an’  shipped  by  steamboat,  got  to  mar¬ 
ket  earlier,  had  heavier  freight  expenses 
to  stand,  and  sold  cheaper  after  all.  I  tell 
you  what  ’tis  Deacon,  ‘the  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him.’  What  did  you  pay  that  stranger 
feller,  when  it  came  to  settlin  ?  ” 

“  Twenty  dollars,  as  we  agreed  to  do,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Deacon. 

“  Sho !  ”  exclaimed  the  store-keeper,  his 
'spirits  drooping  somewhat.  “I  hoped  you 
might  get  him  to  think  it  over  again  and 
get  him  to  take  fifteen.” 

“  He  earned  his  money,”  said  the  Deacon ; 
“I  never  knew  a  better  flatboat  hand.” 

“Well,”  said  the  store-keeper,  with  a  con¬ 
servative  air,  “that’s  no  reason  why  he 
should  get  more  than  he  was  willin’  to  take. 
Oh,  I  forgot — how  did  you  get  along  with 
him  an’  the  other  fellow  that  you  was  goin’ 
to  convert.  I  know  about  how  much  you  did 
for  Lugwine,  for  the  old  reprobate  went  on 
an  awful  tear  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  an’ 
was  put  in  jail  for  fightin’.  P’raps  you  did 
give  him  a  Presbyterian  convertin’ — there’s 
some  kinds  of  convertin’  that  don’t  strike 
in  very  deep.  By  the  way,  there’s  been  a 


precious  outpouring  of  the  Sperrit  in  town 
since  you  left;  mebbe  you’ve  heard  of  it. 
Lots  of  sinners  have  been  gathered  into  the 
ark  of  safety,  an’  there’s  more  a-comin’.  It’s 
kinder  simmered  down  now,  but  there’s 
a  prayer-meetin’  kept  up  every  night ;  all 
the  churches  jine  in  it.  You’d  better  come 
around  ;  mebbe  you  can  bring  old  Lugwine 
into  the  fold  yet  if  you  have  us  Methodists 
to  help  you.” 

The  store-keeper’s  slurs  upon  denomina¬ 
tions  other  than  his  own  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  Deacon  away  from  general  re¬ 
ligious  services,  so  promptly  at  half-past 
seven  he  walked  into  the  Methodist  church 
where  the  union  meetings  were  held,  and 
took  a  seat  well  forward  among  the  godly. 
The  service  did  not  seem  to  the  Deacon  to 
differ  much  from  the  regular  weekly  prayer- 
meetings  of  his  own  church.  The  flood  of 
excitement  had  subsided,  the  noisy  eddies 
which  had  whirled  sinners  about  in  previous 
meetings  had  quieted,  and  the  drift-wood, 
both  good  and  bad,  which  every  flood  brings 
to  torment  both  friend  and  foe  until  it  is 
caught  and  put  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  had  been  left  high,  dry  and  lonesome 
by  the  lowering  flood.  The  hymns  were 
much  the  same  as  those  which  were  sung 
in  the  Deacon’s  own  prayer-meetings  ;  the 
prayers  offered  by  habitual  prayer-meeting 
men  of  different  churches,  bore  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  to 
collections  of  favorite  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  the  audience  would  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  anywhere  as  a  prayer-meeting  audience 
- — a  body  which  was  remarkable  principally 
for  the  absence  of  those  who  most  needed 
to  be  prayed  for  and  those  who  needed 
most  to  pray.  Outside  the  door  and  win¬ 
dows  lounged  several  men,  young  and  old, 
who  had  come  as  escorts  to  ■women,  but 
who  cared  not  to  follow  their  mates  within 
the  sanctuary.  Among  these  was  old  Lug¬ 
wine,  and  he  leaned  against  the  frame  of  a 
window  which  commanded  a  view  of  his 
wife,  and  particularly  of  her  new  shawl, 
which  he  considered  about  the  finest  article 
of  female  attire  in  the  State.  The  old  man 
occasionally  varied  his  position  to  relate  to 
the  other  loungers  some  reminiscences  of 
the  flatboat  trip,  and  the  place  and  occa- 
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sion  reminded  him  to  tell,  with  great  glee, 
how  the  Deacon  had  tried  to  convert  the 
stranger  hand,  and  how  he  got  harder 
knocks  than  he  gave.  Through  the  open 
windows  came  the  sound  of  both  praise  and 
prayer,  and  both  sounded  dismal  to  the 
loungers. 

Finally,  after  the  usual  number  of  prayers 
and  hymns,  the  leader  of  the  meeting  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  opportunity  would  now  be 
given  to  any  who  felt  moved  to  speak.  A 
voice,  strange  to  most  of  the  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  but  familiar  to  the  Deacon,  was  heard, 
beginning : 

“My  friends.”  The  Deacon  hurriedly 
twisted  his  neck,  and  saw,  standing  in  a 
back  seat,  his  late  flatboat  hand,  Walter 
Brown.  Lugwine  espied  him  at  the  same 
instant,  and  his  surprise  caused  him  to 
ejaculate  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  room : 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  durned  !  ” 

“  My  friends,”  said  the  strange  speaker, 
“  I  am  unknown  to  most  of  you,  but  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  those  who  profess  to  serve 
God  and  desire  to  bring  others  unto  Him. 
I  have  long  been  a  member  of  an  Evangeli¬ 
cal  church  elsewhere.  I  accepted  religion 
logically,  and  have  urged  it  upon  many 
another  man  in  the  same  manner.  Then  I 
fell  from  the  position  I  had  occupied,  or 
fancied  I  did,  in  the  church.  I  left  my 
home,  and  believed  myself  abandoned,  for 
good  cause,  by  my  friends.  I  learned  what 
a  hypocrite  I  had  been,  and  I  endeavored  to 
preserve  my  pride  by  sacrificing  my  belief  in 
the  religion  in  which  I  had  professed  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  was  succeeding  quite  well,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  which  a  very  good  man  in  your 
midst  made  to  lead  me  back  again.  After 
he  had  employed  all  argument — the  ablest 
argument — unsuccessfully  upon  me,  I  was 
still  abasing  myself,  and  uprooting  my  faith 
in  what  was  good,  when  I  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  old  woman  who  was  under  no 
obligations  to  me — whom  I  had  barely  seen, 
in  fact — out  of  pure  sorrow  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  in  which  she  had  detected  me 
to  be,  was  praying  for  me.  This  truth  I 
could  not  shake  off  or  forget,  that  some  one, 
and  not  a  being  of  high  order,  but  one  of 
your  own  Bottomites,  cared  enough  for  me, 


a  stranger,  to  disquiet  her  own  heart  for  my 
sake.  I  have  had  Christ  preached  at  me 
in  every  conceivable  way,  my  friends,  ever 
since  my  boyhood ;  but  I  really  learned  to 
comprehend  Him  for  the  first  time,  through 
this  low  type  of  humanity,  but  high  form  of 
human  unselfishness.  I  have  come  all  the 
way  back  from  New  Orleans  just  to  look  at 
a  being  who  cared  this  much  for  me,  and 
who  has  made  plain  to  me  the  nature  of  a 
greater  Being  whom  all  other  teachers  have 
expounded  to  me  in  vain.  And  I. beg  to 
impress  upon  you  the  truth  which  this  expe¬ 
rience  has  impressed  upon  me — that  unsel¬ 
fish  human  lives  are  the  best  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  men  the  nature  of  God,  in  whose 
likeness  they  are  made.” 

Brown  seated  himself,  and  Mrs.  Lugwine, 
of  whose  presence  he  was  ignorant,  wept 
silently  and  happily  to  herself  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  a  back  seat.  There  was  a  move¬ 
ment  near  the  door,  and  then  the  voice  of 
old  Lugwine  was  heard  exclaiming  : 

“  I  weaken  ;  if  you’ve  got  him,  there  ain’t 
no  chance  outside  for  me.” 

Some  of  the  brethren  left  their  seats  and 
gathered  around  the  old  sinner,  while  Brown 
pressed  close  to  him,  whispered,  “  Ask  your 
wife,”  and  disappeared. 


Some  days  later  the  directors  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Bank,  having  transacted  the  business 
for  which  they  had  assembled  in  one  of  their 
regular  meetings,  indulged  in  considerable 
desultory  grumbling  about  small  depositors, 
customers  who  were  too  urgent  for  discounts, 
securities  which  had  gone  down  when  the 
bank  held  them,  and  gone  up  while  the  bank 
should  have  held  them,  when  there  appeared 
in  their  midst  their  defaulting  teller.  Every 
one  was  too  much  surprised  to  speak,  though 
one  clear-headed  old  fellow  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  slip  behind  the  young  man,  lock  the 
door,  and  remove  the  key.  There  seemed 
at  first  to  be  some  doubts,  either  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  intruder  or  that  of  the 
lookers-on,  but  at  length  the  president  re¬ 
marked  sternly, 

“Well,  sir?” 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man  meekly. 
“  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 
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“  Where  is  our  money  ?  ” 

“  Gone.” 

“  Then  you  shall  go  to  prison.” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“AVhat  did  you  come  back  for?  Who 
brought  you  ?  ” 

Nobody;  I  came  of  my  own  accord.  I 
came  to  be  punished,  as  I  supposed  I  de¬ 
served  to  be.” 

“  Much  good  that  will  do  us,  who  have  to 
lose  the  money  you  stole,”  growled  one  di¬ 
rector. 

“  I’ve  nothing  to  offer  but  myself,  gentle- 

The 


men,”  said  the  defaulter.  “I’ve  brought 
myself  here  from  two  thousand  miles  away, 
so  that  you  might  satisfy  yourself  with  me 
in  any  way  you  could.” 

“  Why,  I  believe  the  rascal  has  got  relig¬ 
ion,”  exclaimed  the  president,  after  survey¬ 
ing  his  late  employe  critically  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

“  That’s  it,  sir,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Get  out,  then,”  said  the  official;  “go 
somewhere  where  you  can  be  of  some  use ; 
the  bank’s  too  good  for  you,  but  jail’s  too 
bad.”  And  he  went. 

END. 


DR.  FRANKLIN’ 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  shrewd,  prudent  man,  who  was 
so  wise  in  worldly  matters  that  his  wisdom 
settled  into  aphorisms  still  quoted  and  often 
relied  upon  for  small  change  when  one  is 
making  a  present  of  good  advice  to  the 
young.  Probably  the  character  of  no  other 
historic  American  has  been  so  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  out  in  men’s  minds,  yet  I  suspect  that 
few  have  appreciated  the  large  element  of 
imagination  which  it  possessed.  No  doubt 
this  imagination  was  closely  connected  with 
his  vigorous  hope,  his  confidence  in  the 
promise  of  America,  and  his  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  constituted  the  element  of  well¬ 
being  in  the  State.  At  any  rate  the  codicil 
to  his  will  discloses  all  this. 

Franklin  held  veiy  firmly  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  a  democratic  State  there  ought 
to  be  no  office  of  profit ;  and  accordingly  he 
had  devoted  his  salary  as  President  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  assistance  of 
churches,  colleges,  schools  and  in  similar 
directions  ;  when  he  came  to  make  his  will, 
a  portion  of  this  salary,  amounting  to  some¬ 
thing  over  two  thousand  pounds,  was  still 
due,  and  he  directed  that  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  a  plan  for  making  the  river 
Schuylkill  navigable.  But  a  year  later  he 
had  pleased  himself  with  a  fine  scheme  for 
the  public  benefit,  so  he  revoked  this  be¬ 
quest,  especially  as  he  found  it  would  be 
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some  time  before  it  could  be  used,  and 
directed  the  two  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid 
over,  in  equal  portions  to  Boston  and  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  by  each  town  in  the 
.same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  thousand  pounds  in  each  case  was  to 
constitute  a  fund  from  which  loans  were 
constantly  to  be  made  at  an  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  to  young  married  mechanics, 
who  had  been  apprentices  in  the  town,  and 
could  produce  two  respectable  securities. 
Franklin,  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and 
comfortably  placed,  recalled  the  pinched 
years  of  his  youth,  and  how  greatly  he  was 
assisted,  when  he  set  up  for  himself  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  by  loans  of  money  from  two 
friends  there.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  create  a  perpetual  fund  which  would 
at  once  go  on  accumulating  and  at  the  same 
time  render  assistance  to  young  men  who 
repeated  his  youth.  He  guarded  the  gift 
quite  carefully.  In  Boston  it  was  to  be 
managed  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ministers  of  the  oldest 
Episcopalian,  Congregational  and  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  the  town,  and  assuming 
that  it  would  always  be  possible  to  find 
public-spirited  men  who  would  oversee  the 
fund  and  its  distribution,  free  of  charge,  he 
directed  that  no  portion  of  it  should  ever  be 
diverted  from  the  main  object.  Then  the 
recipients  of  the  loan  were  to  be  not  over 
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twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  great  care  was 
to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  them;  the 
amount  of  each  loan  was  not  to  exceed  sixty 
nor  fall  below  fifteen  pounds,  and  in  order 
that  the  sum  available  might  not  be  too 
long  locked  up,  he  required  that  each  bor¬ 
rower  should  pay,  with  the  yearly  interest, 
one-tenth  part  of  the  principal. 

Franklin,  by  this  device,  conceived  that 
he  would  not  only  benefit  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  worthy  young  men,  but  that 
the  sum  being  always  out  at  interest,  and 
the  interest  being  steadily  added  to  the 
principal,  the  fund  would  constantly  grow. 
He  suggested  that  little  by  little,  the  people 
of  Boston  might  invite  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
loans;  but  his  imagination  took  a  bolder 
flight,  being  helped  to  it  by  his  favorite 
practice  of  computation.  The  old  man, 
looking  upon  the  youth  of  the  nation  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  establish  and  re¬ 
calling,  perhaps,  his  own  famous  calculation 
as  to  the  future  population  •of  the  United 
States,  sat  down  and  computed  how  much 
his  thousand  pounds  would  amount  to  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  years  from  that  day ; 
and  then,  pleased  with  the  looks  of  his  sum, 
he  did  another  one  and  computed  for  another 
hundred  years’  growth;  but  being  a  man 
who  kept  his  imagination  within  bounds,  he 
stopped  at  that  point,  and  decided  that  the 
trust  which  he  created  should  expire  before 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

“  If  this  plan  is  executed,”  he  says  in  the 
codicil,  “and  succeeds  as  projected  without 
interruption  for  one  hundred  years,  the  sum 
will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  I  would  have  the 
managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of 
Boston  then  lay  out,  at  their  discretion,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  public  works, 
which  may  be  judged  of  most  general  util¬ 
ity  to  the  inhabitants  ;  such  as  fortifications, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths, 
pavements,  or  whatever  may  make  living  in 
the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people,  and 
render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers  resort¬ 
ing  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  resi¬ 
dence.  The  remaining  thirty-one  thousand 
pounds  I  would  have  continued  to  be  let  out 
on  interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed, 


for  another  hundred  years,  as  I  hope  it  will 
have  been  found  that  the  institution  has 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct  of  youth, 
and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  charac¬ 
ters  and  useful  citizens.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has 
prevented  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be 
four  millions  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;  of  which  I  leave  one  million  sixty- 
one  thousand  pounds  to  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
three  millions  to  the  disposition  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  State,  not  presuming  to 
carry  my  views  farther.” 

Possibly  this  vision,  which  could  not  help 
pleasing  the  old  gentleman  as  he  saw  his 
modest  thousand  pounds  swelling  into  such 
vast  proportions,  and  doing  all  manner  of 
benevolence  on  the  way,  was  after  all  a  little 
more  magnificent  than  his  shrewd  sense 
would  be  prepared  to  admit  in  the  case  of 
any  one  else ;  for  we  find  that  he  utters  a 
half  doubt  of  its  becoming  realized,  when 
he  adds  the  clause  :  “  Considering  the  acci¬ 
dents  to  which  all  human  affairs  and 
projects  are  subject  in  such  a  length  of  time, 
I  have,  perhaps,  too  much  flattered  myself 
with  a  vain  fancy  that  these  dispositions,  if 
carried  into  execution,  will  be  continued 
without  interruption  and  have  the  effect 
proposed.  I  hope,  however,  that  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  should  not 
think  fit  to  undertake  the  execution,  they 
will,  at  least  accept  the  offer  of  these  dona¬ 
tions  as  a  mark  of  my  good  will,  a  token  of 
my  gratitude,  and  a  testimony  of  my  earnest 
desire  to  be  useful  to  them  after  my  de¬ 
parture.” 

Both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  accepted 
the  trusts ;  and  as  the  hundred  years  since 
Franklin's  death  is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  expectant  heirs  to 
inquire  what  sort  of  an  estate  will  fall  to 
to  them.  The  history  of  the  fund  in  Bos¬ 
ton  is  recorded  in  the  various  acts  of  town 
meeting,  and  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
city,  in  the  acts  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  trustees  of  the  fund.  The  operation  of 
the  fund  was  to  be  two-fold ;  to  aid  young 
mechanics  setting  up  in  trade,  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  as  a  fund  for  public  works. 
Franklin  died  April  17,  1790,  and  at  a  town 
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meeting  held  in  Boston,  May  25,  of  the 
same  year,  the  donation  was  accepted,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  take  necessary 
action.  The  Selectmen  received  the  money 
early  in  1791,  and  proceeded  to  put  it  in  use, 
but  they  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Boston  then,  young  or  old ;  however  they 
joined  to  themselves  the  ministers  of  King’s 
Chapel,  the  oldest  Episcopal  Church,  and  of 
the  Old  Brick  Church,  the  oldest  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  now  known  as  the  First 
Church,  and  so  formed  a  board  of  trustees. 
They  drew  up  a  form  of  bond  to  be  given 
to  applicants,  bought  a  set  of  books  and 
advertised  for  young  married  mechanics  of 
twenty-five  years  or  under.  They  had 
apparently  a  good  many  applications,  and 
they  did  not  accept  all ;  they  perceived  some 
liability  to  slackness  in  making  payments 
also,  for  after  voting  that  punctuality  was 
requisite,  they  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Centinel  and  Independent  Chronicle  three 
weeks,  this  advertisement : 

“  franklin’s  donation. 

Those  persons  who  borrowed  monies  from 
the  Trustees  of  Franklin’s  donation  are 
hereby  reminded  of  the  vote  of  the  Trustees 
that  punctuality  is  expected  in  their  pay¬ 
ments,  as  otherwise  their  bonds  will  be  put 
in  suit  without  delay.  Payments  must  be 
made  to  Thomas  Edwards.” 

The  first  loans  were  made  May  8,  1791, 
to  a  bricklayer,  a  cordwainer,  and  a  silver¬ 
smith,  in  sums  of  §266  to  the  first,  and  §200 
to  each  of  the  others ;  twenty-seven  persons 
in  all  received  loans  during  the  year,  the 
latest  being  a  distiller,  in  August.  Of  these 
persons  two  were  bricklayers,  two  house- 
wrights,  one  a  tanner,  one  a  cabinet-maker, 
one  a  silversmith,  two  hair-dressers,  two 
founders,  two  coopers,  one  a  glazier,  three 
cordwainers,  three  blacksmiths,  one  a  baker, 
two  jewelers,  one  a  saddler,  one  a  tallow 
chandler,  and  one  a  distiller,  so  that  a  great 
variety  of  trades  was  represented.  The 
whole  amount  loaned  was  §4,544,  an  average 
of  about  §168  to  each  person,  the  largest 
sum  loaned  being  §266,  and  the  smallest 
§67.  In  evidence  of  the  caution  with  which 
application  was  received,  it  may  be  noted 


that  all  the  above  loans  were  paid  in  full 
with  two  exceptions.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
they  were  all  paid  by  the  applicants  them¬ 
selves  or  by  their  sureties ;  but  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  is  given  that  up  to  a  recent  time 
seven-eighths  of  the  repayments  were  made 
by  the  sureties.  If  any  one  chooses  he  may 
deduce  from  this  that  those  who  thought 
they  needed  such  help  were  not  the  most 
industrious  and  capable,  but  the  ne’er-do- 
weels. 

The  most  noticeable  fact,  however,  is  that 
Franklin’s  first  intention  in  his  investment 
was  defeated,  not  so  much  by  the  inherent 
defect  of  providing  aid  for  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves,  but  by  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  class  that  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  provision.  At  the  outset,  when 
the  fund  was  only  about  §5,000,  nearly  the 
whole  amount  was  loaned  to  twenty-seven 
persons.  From  1791  to  1811  the  number  of 
loans  was  164  ;  in  the  twenty-five  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  it  was  91 ;  in  1836  there  were  thir¬ 
teen  bonds  out ;  in  1866  when  Boston  had 
increased  immensely  in  population  and  the 
fund  was  twenty  times  as  large  as  at  first, 
there  was  but  one  bond  out,  for  §80.  The 
number  has  indeed  increased  a  little  since 
that.  Last  year  seven  persons  received 
assistance,  this  year  nine.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  ignorance  of  the  fund  prevents 
some  from  applying,  but  it  is  also  true  that, 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  there 
has  yet  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
young  married  artificers,  who  have  been 
apprenticed  in  Boston,  and  can  produce  two 
respectable  sureties,  if  they  would  borrow 
the  sum  of  two  or  three  hunched  dollars 
with  which  to  set  up  in  business.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  system  has  been  dying  out,  partly 
through  a  wider  social  distance  between 
master  and  pupil,  forbidding  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  mode  of  having  the  apprentice  live 
with  his  master;  partly  through  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  trades  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  subdivisions  of  trade ;  partly 
through  trade  unions  which  discourage  ap¬ 
prenticeship  ;  partly  through  a  disinclination 
to  enter  mechanic  life,  since  it  offers  less 
chance  apparently  for  a  rapid  fortune,  and 
partly  through  what  some  one  has  called  “  a 
constitutional  aversion  of  the  race  to  being 
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bound  to  anybody  to  do  anything.”  No  one 
can  look  back  upon  society  as  it  existed 
when  Franklin  made  his  will,  and  compare 
it  with  the  complex  organization  of  the 
present  day,  with  its  over-crowded  cities,  and 
not  feel  that  the  old-fashioned  simple  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  apprentice  has  a  small 
chance  of  asserting  itself.  Franklin  fan¬ 
cied  he  was  providing  for  a  large  succession 
of  young  men  who  would  repeat  his  experi¬ 
ence  ;  he  could  not  foresee  the  rapid  growth 
of  society  away  from  the  old  lines.  De¬ 
mocracy,  steam,  quickly  changing  fortunes, 
public  schools,— all  these  have  rubbed  out 
many  marks  which  in  his  day  seemed  firmly 
set.  I  have  my  own  notion  as  to  how  the  evil 
of  a  decline  of  the  apprentice  system  is  to 
be  remedied,  but  I  will  not  speak  of  it  here. 

Meanwhile,  the  secondary  object  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  investment  seems  more  likely  to  be 
effected.  The  fund  of  a  thousand  pounds 
has  had  excellent  care  and  has  quietly  rolled 
up  for  future  use.  The  wise  guardianship 
given  it  has  both  prevented  loss  from  unsafe 
loans  and  has  placed  it  where  it  could  in¬ 
crease  most  steadily  and  securely.  There 
have  been  but  seven  treasurers  of  the  Fund 
since  the  beginning,  and  one  of  these,  Wil¬ 
liam  Minot,  an  honored  citizen  of  Boston, 
held  the  office  for  fifty-five  years,  without 
compensation  and  with  such  wise  care  that 
the  Fund  had  increased  from  the  sum  of 
$9,000  to  $111,000.  The  latest  report,  that 
for  February  1,  1878,  shows  the  amount  at 
that  date  to  be  $229,726.40. 

It  is  interesting  to  calculate  what  the 
chance  is  of  the  fund  reaching  in  1892  the 
amount  which  Dr.  Franklin  ciphered  out  a 
hundred  years  or  so  before.  A  writer  in 
the  Boston  Advertiser  in  1856  made  a  calcu¬ 
lation  that  at  the  then  rate  of  increase, 
the  amount  would  fall  short  of  Franklin’s 
estimate  by  $151,200,  which  looked  rather 
sorry ;  and  he  proposed  that  higher  interest 
should  be  procured,  and  also  that  some  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  person  other  than  himself  should 
add  a  donation  of  $3,726  which  would  suf¬ 
fice,  with  its  interest,  to  bring  the  amount  to 
the  desired  point.  But  it  has  turned  out 
better  than  the  writer  then  feared,  for  there 
was  a-  rapid  increase  in  the  principal  invest¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  now,  if  the 


present  rate  of  interest  continues,  and  there 
is  no  loss  of  principal,  the  year  1892  will  see 
the  total  about  $525,000  or  say  $56,000  less 
than  the  amount  calculated  a  hundred  years 
before.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  de¬ 
ficiency  would  not  have  existed,  but  that 
the  sum  would  have  exceeded  Franklin’s 
calculation,  if  the  managers  had  given,  prior 
to  1816,  the  care  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
investment  after  that  date.  Still,  consider¬ 
ing  the  chances  that  the  whole  fund  would 
be  frittered  away  early  in  the  century,  the 
present  showing  is  not  unfavorable. 

What  would  have  happened  under  mis¬ 
management  is  clearly  shown  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Philadelphia.  That  city  received 
precisely  the  same  donation,  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  Boston.  Being  a  city  while 
Boston  was  a  town,  Franklin  named  the 
corporation  as  trustees,  and  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  money  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years  should  be  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  by  pipes  the  water  of  Wissahickon 
Creek  into  the  city;  because,  as  he  naively 
remarks,  he  has  noticed  that  in  old  towns 
the  drainage  of  the  city  finally  renders  the 
water  in  the  wells  impure.  lie  makes  this 
proposition  in  case  the  work  is  not  done  be¬ 
fore.  Philadelphia  has  long  been  supplied 
with  water,  but  if  it  had  waited  until  Frank¬ 
lin’s  fund  was  large  enough,  it  would  have 
had  to  wait  a  good  while  beyond  1891. 

A  report  was  made  of  the  condition  of 
the  fund  in  1837,  from  which  it  appears  that 
up  to  that  time,  the  fund  had  been  borrowed 
by  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  persons, 
against  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  in 
Boston,  up  to  the  same  time.  The  fund 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  beneficiaries,  “  of  whom  nineteen,” 
says  the  report,  “  have  paid  neither  princi¬ 
pal  nor  interest,  although  the  accounts  of 
some  of  them  have  been-  open  for  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years.  Ninety  other  persons 
stand  indebted  in  sums  from  $21  to  $292 ; 
and  three,  having  borrowed  within  the  year, 
were  not,  at  the  last  mentioned  date,  liable 
to  any  demand  by  the  trustees.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  nine  cases  of  non-compli¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  fifty-eight 
bonds  may  be  subject  to  a  plea  of  the  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitation,  and  the  rest  are  still 
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valid.”  The  amount  at  which  the  fund  was 
then  estimated  was  $16,191.92.  In  1872  it 
stood  at  $53,150.  Later  statements  I  have 
not  seen.  The  aggregate  in  Boston  at  that 
date  was  $160,911.15,  or  three  times  the 
amount. 

The  official  report  made  in  Philadelphia, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  the  above  state¬ 
ment  concludes  :  “  Had  the  requirements 
of  the  will  been,  in  former  years,  fully 
complied  with,  the  operation  of  the  fund 
at  this  day  would  be  sensibly  felt  by 
the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia.  Passing 
from  one  borrower  to  another,  and  increas¬ 
ing  in  a  compound  ratio,  its  effects  would  be 
to  stimulate  useful  industry,  which,  without 
such  capital,  would  have  remained  unpro¬ 
ductive.  It  would  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  do  business  on  their  own 
stock.  It  would  be  a  standing  lesson  on  the 
immutable  connection  between  capital  and 
productive  industry,  thus  constantly  inciting 
to  economy  and  prudence.  It  would  have 
become  the  reward  of  every  faithful  appren¬ 
tice,  who  could  look  forward  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  its  benefit.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  this  state  of  things,  which 


had  so  captivated  the  imagination  of  Frank¬ 
lin  that  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  hard- 
earned  wealth  to  realize  it  for  the  mechanics 
of  Philadelphia,  should,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  his  will,  prove  ‘a  vain  fancy.’  ” 
After  all,  the  story  of  this  investment  of 
Franklin’s  proves,  as  so  many  others  have,  the 
extreme  peril  of  placing  limitations  upon  a 
bequest  which  is  to  be  operative  for  many 
generations  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 
The  fund  now  at  the  disposition  of  the 
trustees  in  Boston  might  undoubtedly  serve 
just  the  purpose  Franklin  desired,  if  he  had 
not  expressly  limited  it  to  a  particular  class 
which  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  If 
it  could  be  used  to  start  capable  young  men 
in  trade,  irrespective  of  their  having  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  there  would  be 
many  more  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Meanwhile,  we  wait  with  such  patience 
as  we  can  for  1891,  to  see  in  what  public 
works  Boston  will  then  expend  the  accumu¬ 
lation.  Few  of  us,  I  fear,  will  be  present  to 
enjoy  the  unlocking  of  the  box  in  1991  when 
Boston  is  to  have  its  five  million  and  odd 
dollars,  and  Massachusetts  its  fourteen  mil¬ 
lion  and  more.  Horace  E.  Scudder. 


A  MAY-FLOWER. 

The  haunting  spirit  of  the  May 
Inhabits  all  the  woodland  ways — 

A  subtle  presence  in  the  air, 

A  finer  quickening  everywhere, 

A  presage  of  the  royal  days 
That  even  now  are  drawing  near, 

When  earth  puts  on  her  robe  of  praise, 
When  perfect  love  doth  banish  fear, 

And  heavy  hearts  are  glad  and  gay. 

The  dead  leaves  lie  beneath  my  feet, 

But  here  and  there  come  pushing  through 
The  lovely  hints  of  future  bloom : 

Young  shoots  that  wear  an  olive  gloom 
Above  their  green  so  fresh  and  new; 

And  some  are  tipped  with  rose  and  pearl, 
And  here  in  the  old  rendezvous, 

All  blushing  like  a  startled  girl, 

I  find,  at  last,  a  May-flower  sweet. 
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I  spare  it  with  a  reverent  hand, 

Far  in  its  sheltered  nook  to  hide: 

It  seems  a  consecrated  thing, 

This  first  fair  blossom  of  the  Spring, 

More  dear  to  me  than  all  the  pride 
That  Summer’s  lavish  beauty  gives 
When  every  sense  is  satisfied : 

A  grace  of  soul  within  it  lives — 

A  charm  too  deep  to  understand! 

Elizabeth  W.  Denison. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


We  have  had  a  fair  in  our  town.  You 
needn’t  ask  me  for  particulars  of  time,  place 
or  circumstance.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
where  our  town  is  on  the  map ;  or  whether 
we  held  our  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  or  the  P.  O.  C.  T.  A.,  or  any  other 
national,  alphabetical,  charitable  machine. 
Neither  shall  I  tell  what,  if  any,  local  interest 
induced  our  “leading  women  ”  to  turn  shop¬ 
keepers  in  their  best  clothes.  It  might  have 
been  to  carpet  the  church  parlors  ;  or  to 
fresco  the  church  itself ;  or  to  get  up  an  Old 
Woman’s  Home  or  an  Orphans’  Refuge; 
or  it  might  have  been  to  save  an  old  historic 
landmark  from  the  vandalism  of  church 
greed  and  trade  monopoly.  Whatever  it 
was,  our  cause  was  a  good  one  and  we  made 
plenty  of  money. 

But — such  a  time  as  we  had  on  the  last 
evening  of  our  fair  1  That  is  what  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  about. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  it  I 
must  tell  you  first  about  our  leading  women ; 
for,  of  course,  it  was  the  women  who  made 
the  fair.  Men  never  do  such  things.  I  have 
noticed,  however,  that  they  take  funds  raised 
in  that  way  very  readily  from  the  “  Ladies’ 
Auxiliaries.” 

Well,  our  President  was  Mrs.  Lesley,  and 
she  is  the  grandest  woman  I  ever  knew. 
Still  you  can’t  feel  really  comfortable  and 
happy  with  her  always.  Every  once  in  a 
while  she  will  make  you  feel  just  as  mean 
and  small  as  if  you  had  committed  some 
crime,  when  you  have  only  just  been  living 
like  other  folks. 


Our  Secretary  was  Mrs.  Gray — she  is  Mrs. 
Lesley’s  husband’s  sister — and  they  made 
me,  Mrs.  Busybody,  Treasurer.  We  three 
really  did  the  work.  The  rest  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  said  Yes  or  No  just  as  we 
told  them,  and  helped  carry  out  our  plans. 

And  if  I  do  say  it,  neither  of  the  others 
worked  as  hard  as  I  did.  For  John — that’s 
my  husband — isn’t  rich  as  their  husbands 
are,  and  I  only  hire  one  girl  and  do  almost 
all  my  own  sewing.  Of  course  I  don’t  have 
a  carriage  to  drive  round  in,  as  they  do,  and 
our  streets  are  dreadfully  muddy  in  bad 
weather.  Such  tramps  as  I  took  on  that 
fair  business!  John  says  I  shall  not  get 
over  it  all  winter. 

Well,  when  we  met  to  talk  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  first,  the  Executive  Committee  went 
to  Mrs.  Lesley’s  house.  I  saw  that  our  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Secretary  were  not  likely  to  agree 
about  the  management  of  things.  Although 
they  are  so  closely  connected  by  marriage 
they  are  just  as  unlike  as  it  is  possible  for 
two  women  to  be  who  both  have  seal-skin 
sacques  and  camel’s-hair  shawls.  Mrs.  Gray 
is  a  beauty,  and  can  be  charming.  She  is 
very  haughty  though  ;  prides  herself  on  her 
family  and  position.  She  is  very  benevo¬ 
lent  ;  always  gives  the  most  of  anybody  to 
our  Missionary  Society.  But  I  don’t  believe 
she  would  have  a  woman  for  a  friend  who 
worked  for  her  living  on  any  account.  It  is 
hard  work  for  her  to  treat  me  as  well  as  I 
want  her  to.  But  she  likes  to  come  over  to 
my  house  and  get  me  to  show  her  about 
fancy-work ;  and  I  often  trim  up  her  parlors 
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with  flowers  when  she  has  company ;  she 
says  I  do  it  better  than  any  florist,  and  Mrs. 
Gray  has  exquisite  taste.  Besides  I  have  a 
cousin  who  lives  in  Paris,  and  I  have  just 
the  choicest  patterns  of  any  woman  in  Blank- 
town,  if  I  am  not  rich.  I  always  like  to 
lend,  and  help  plan  dresses  and  all  that ;  so 
on  the  whole  Mrs.  Gray  calls  me  her  “  very 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Busybody, — such  a  valua¬ 
ble  person.”  I  see  through  her  well  enough, 
but  I  like  her  in  spite  of  her  selfishness ; 
she  is  so  capable  and  shrewd,  and  can  put 
anything  through  she  undertakes  just  ele¬ 
gantly. 

Mrs.  Lesley  is  called  peculiar.  She  does 
not  go  very  much  into  society,  although  she 
entertains  guests  for  weeks  at  her  house, 
any  quantity  of  them.  She  picks  her  friends 
just  where  she  chooses.  Her  most  intimate 
acquaintance  in  Blanktown  is  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  who  lives  next  door  to  me, 
and  she  even  invites  shop-girls  to  tea ! 

Well,  when  we  began  to  talk  about  the 
fair  the  difference  in  these  two  women 
showed  itself  plainly  enough.  I  can’t  stop 
to  tell  you  just  how.  You’ll  see  when  I  get 
to  that  last  evening.  I,  you  must  know, 
stood  rather  between  them ;  and  things  went 
as  I  turned  the  scale,  sometimes  according 
to  the  President’s  wish,  and  sometimes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Secretary’s.  The  truth  is,  I 
can  get  up  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  moral 
principles  that  Mrs.  Lesley  talks  so  much 
about  as  quickly  as  any  one  can;  and  al¬ 
ways  when  she  is  making  her  splendid  little 
speeches  I  believe  every  word  she  says.  But 
when  I  find,  as  we  did  in  this  fair  business, 
that  being  so  particular  takes  off  all  the 
profits,  and  sometimes  seems  to  block  up 
the  way  entirely,  I  confess  I  veer  round  a 
little.  I  am  quite  apt  in  such  cases  to  side 
with  Mrs.  Gray,  who  does  always  have  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  rest  on,  and  who  said  very 
forcibly,  I  thought,  at  our  stormiest  Commit¬ 
tee  meeting,  that  “when  people  were  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  to  a  great  patriotic  or  benev¬ 
olent  work  they  must  waive  some  of  their 
personal  scruples  if  they  wished  success.” 

You  see  the  great  question  was,  Should 
we  have  raffles,  and  guess-prizes,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  Mrs.  Lesley  said  no,  in  her 
most  emphatic  manner.  She  claimed  that 


such  things  were  gambling,  and  we  should 
never  be  able  to  urge  young  men  to  be  hon¬ 
orable  in  all  their  dealings,  if  we  encouraged 
the  gaming  spirit  in  the  community. 

Mrs.  Gray  thought  “her  dear  sister  ” — she 
always  calls  her  sister-in-law  that  when  she 
feels  hateful  toward  her — “  very  much  exag¬ 
gerated  the  moral  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  practical  matter  of  meth¬ 
ods  ;  and  the  legitimate  enquiry  was  how 
could  we  raise  the  largest  sum  in  aid  of  so 
and  so,  in  the  quickest  and  easiest  manner. 
If  we  had  a  fair  at  all,  and  wished  it  to  be 
successful,  we  must  manage  it  as  other  great 
fairs  had  been  managed.  She  herself  had 
already  begged  a  handsome  sleigh,  and  a  set 
of  furniture,  and  other  costly  gifts  which 
could  not  he  disposed  of  except  by  raffle. 
Of  course,  if  our  President” — (I  always 
did  think  Mrs.  Gray  thought  she  ought  to 
have  been  made  President,  and  I  was  sure  of 
it  now  by  the  emphasis  she  put  on  Presi¬ 
dent) — “vetoed  raffling,  she  should  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
donors  these  valuable  gifts.” 

Mrs.  Lesley  looked  over  at  me  and  asked 
what  I  thought  about  it.  I  felt  miserably  un¬ 
decided  when  she  appealed  to  me.  I  really 
believed  just  as  she  did  that  we  ought  to  set 
a  good  example  in  this  business  if  we  were 
going  into  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  making  money  at  this  fair, 
and  I  knew  it  would  cripple  us  fearfully  if 
Mrs.  Gray  should  get  offended.  Besides  she 
did  seem  right  about  the  practical  part,  if 
not  the  moral.  So  I  did  what  always  makes 
me  feel  like  a  fool ;  just  stood  on  the  fence, 
mumbled  over  something  about  honoring 
our  President’s  scruples,  and  sharing  them, 
to  some  extent,  but  still  feeling  that  our 
cause  demanded  money  and  we  must  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  it. 

Mrs.  Lesley  looked  over  at  me  in  her  most 
piercing  way  and  said,  “So  I  understand 
Mrs.  Busybody  to  mean  that  our  cause  de¬ 
mands  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  principles  ?  ” 

Of  course  I  said  ISTo  ;  but  still  I  rather 
threw  my  influence  on  Mrs.  Gray’s  side. 

Well,  the  Committee  were  at  first  about 
evenly  divided.  But  Mrs.  Gray  talked  them 
all  pretty  well  over  to  her  view,  and  we 
decided  to  have  raffles.  And  we  did  have 
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them,  on  a  scale  beyond  anything  I  ever 
heard  of ! 

Our  fan-  lasted  a  -whole  week.  Poor  John 
didn’t  have  one  of  his  favorite  little  pud¬ 
dings  for  a  month.  I  always  do  my  nice 
cooking  myself.  Of  course  the  girl  had  all 
she  could  attend  to  with  Johnnie  to  look 
after,  and  everything  to  see  to  while  I  was 
away  so  much  on  this  fair  business. 

But  John  is  the  best  man  in  the  world. 
He  never  said  one  complaining  word  till  the 
very  last  day,  as  I  sipped  my  coffee  at  the 
breakfast  table — I  was  too  tired  to  eat  a 
morsel — he  says,  “  Kitty,  is  this  the  last  day 
of  the  fair  ?  ” 

“Yes”  said  I,  “  thank  Heaven !  I  believe 
another  day  would  kill  me.” 

“  Well,”  he  returned,  “  I  am  not  quite 
clear  about  Johnnie’s  mother  having  a  right 
to  kill  herself  over  a  fair.  And  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  have  a  wife  once  more,  of  an 
evening,  myself.” 

I  was  so  tired  and  nervous  I  burst  right  out 
crying  at  that.  And  John  tried  to  comfort 
me,  bless  his  heart !  He  said  he  didn’t  mean 
to  blame  me,  and  was  just  as  good  as  he 
always  is  when  I  have  been  doing  and  doing 
until  I’m  all  worn  out. 

I  was  not  the  only  tired  woman  in  Blank- 
town  I  can  tell  you !  You  never  saw  such  a 
jaded  looking  set  of  table-tenders  as  we 
were  that  last  evening,  in  your  life;  and 
cross — my  patience !  Even  Mrs.  Lesley,  who 
is  generally  too  sweet-tempered,  and  Mrs. 
Gray,  who  is  generally  too  lady-like,  to  be 
outwardly  ruffled,  spoke  to  each  other  in 
what  I  should  call  rather  a  snappish  manner, 
if  they  were  not  of  the  aristocracy. 

Mrs.  Lesley  looked  sick,  and  I  was  real 
anxious  about  her.  You  see  we  were  going 
to  close  with  a  little  public  meeting.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  to  receive  our  money 
were  to  make  speeches,  and  our  President 
was  to  make  a  statement  of  our  work.  Of 
course  she  must  not  give  out  till  that  was 
over,  and  I  insisted  on  her  going  home  to 
rest  in  the  afternoon.  I  thought  then  that 
the  worst  of  her  weariness  came  from  her 
feeling  so  badly  over  what  seemed  to  her 
violation  of  principle  in  our  fair. 

Well,  she  came  back  with  her  eyes  as 
bright  as  could  be,  and  two  little  red  spots 


in  her  cheeks,  and  that  curious  set  look  about 
her  mouth  she  always  has  when  she  is  going 
to  do  something  that  is  hard  to  do,  and  going 
to  do  it  well.  She  looked  just  exactly  as  she 
did  that  night  so  many  years  ago,  when  we 
girls  gave  the  First  Regiment  of  Blanktown 
volunteers  who  left  for  the  war,  a  silk  flag, 
and  she  made  the  presentation  speech.  She 
was  Mary  Noble  then,  and  although  we 
younger  girls  didn’t  know  it,  was  engaged  to 
Colonel  Lesley. 

Mrs.  Gray  pretended  that  she  disliked  the 
publicity  of  this  formal  presentation.  I 
overheard  her  telling  her  most  intimate 
friend  that  “  it  tried  her  beyond  description 
to  have  her  dear  sister  so  willing  to  make  an 
address  before  a  promiscuous  audience.  She 
did  not  consider  it  quite  womanly.” 

But  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see  that 
it  was  any  more  public  to  make  a  speech 
than  to  march  around  our  largest  hall, 
dressed  in  old  style,  before  almost  our  whole 
town,  as  we  did  at  the  Centennial  Tea-Party, 
and  Mrs.  Gray,  who  was  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Centennial  Committee,  led  that  her¬ 
self,  dressed  magnificently  as  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mrs.  Lesley  would  not  take  part  in 
that  at  all.  She  said  it  was  putting  our  per¬ 
sonal  charms  on  exhibition,  before  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  she  was  doubtful  of  its  pro¬ 
priety.  I,  you  see,  am  not  so  particular  as 
either  of  them.  I  am  always  glad  and  proud 
to  have  Mrs.  Lesley  make  a  speech,  and  I 
enjoyed  that  Centennial  Tea-Party  to  the 
last  degree.  I  went  as  Priscilla,  and  John 
said  I  looked  the  sweetest  of  any  woman 
there,  if  I  wasn’t  so  dashing  and  elegant  as 
Mrs.  Gray.  But  I  shall  never  get  this  story 
told. 

We  had  sold  off  nearly  everything  at  nine 
o’clock.  We  made  an  auction  with  the  leav¬ 
ings,  and  they  got  my  John,  who  is  just  as 
witty  as  he  can  be,  to  sell ;  and  he  made  a 
world  of  fun. 

At  half  past  nine,  Mr.  Lesley,  who  is 
President  of  the  men’s  society,  of  which 
ours  is  auxiliary,  led  his  wife  up  to  her  seat 
on  the  stage.  Of  course,  we  had  made  the 
platform  lovely  with  flowering  plants  and 
bouquets. 

Then  we  had  some  long,  tiresome  speeches 
from  the  men,  full  of  compliments  on  our 
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energy  and  management.  I  was  sick  of  it 
before  they  stopped.  For,  if  I  am  not  very 
wise,  I  know  when  anybody  praises  me  just 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  are  going  to  get ! 

Well,  finally  Mrs.  Lesley’s  turn  came.  She 
stepped  forward  gracefully,  and  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  platform.  She  must  have 
looked  just  like  a  pink  between  those  high, 
green,  leaf-plants.  She  is  not  handsome 
like  her  sister-in-law,  but  she  has  the  sweet¬ 
est  expression ! 

I  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  repeat 
her  speech,  word  for  word.  But,  dear  me  ! 
I  might  just  as  well  undertake  to  paint  a 
sunset !  I  can  only  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

She  began,  “  Mr.  President  ” — it  was  her 
own  husband,  you  know — “  it  now  becomes 
my  duty  to  render  an  account  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  in  behalf  of  our 
common  and  well-beloved  cause;  and  to 
deliver  into  your  hands  the  substantial  re¬ 
sults  of  those  labors.  I  had  hoped  to  do 
this  with  pride  and  joy.  But,  although  the 
pecuniary  gain  of  this  fair  is  unprecedented 
in  our  town,  and  the  sum  of  money  I  am 
commissioned  to  present  to  you  is  larger 
than  I  had  even  dreamed  it  could  be,  I  dis¬ 
charge  this  crowning  obligation  of  my  offi¬ 
cial  position  with  shame  and  distress  !  ” 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears !  I  glanced 
over  at  Mrs.  Gray,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
look  of  astonishment  as  there  was  on  her 
face. 

Mrs.  Lesley  went  on,  her  voice  getting 
full  of  tears,  though  her  eyes  were  as  dry 
and  bright  as  her  diamonds.  She  said, — in 
substance,  you  know,  as  the  reporters  say,— 
that  the  cause  of  her  shame  and  distress  was 
her  conviction  that  our  fair  had  been  a  pos¬ 
itive.  injury  to  the  morals  of  our  town.  She 
said  it  had  trained  young,  modest  girls  in 
bold  importunity  of  men  whom  they  had 
never  met  before  ;  it  had  cultivated  in  young 
men  that  love  of  games  of  chance  which  was 
filling  our  gambling  saloons  with  the  very 
flower  of  our  youth.  She  said,  too,  that  she 
was  convinced  that  she  and  her  co-laborers 
had  been  treating  the  regular  trades-people 
unfairly.  She  had  overheard  one  night  a 
conversation  between  two  young  men,  who 
had  started  in  the  fancy  goods  business 
within  the  last  five  years.  They  had  spoken 


together  of  the  terribly  hard  times  which 
had  threatened  them  with  ruin  all  the  past 
months,  and  of  how  much  they  had  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  holiday  trade  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  this  winter.  And  now,  they 
said,  these  women,  who  lived  in  elegant  lei¬ 
sure — (I  whispered  to  John,  “  That  don’t 
apply  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  good¬ 
ness  knows  !  ”) —  these  women,  who  didn’t 
know  the  value  of  money  any  more  than 
children,  had  gotten  up  this  grand  fair. 
They  had,  the  young  men  said,  begged  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  outright  of  all  the  dealers, 
and  had  got  quantities  more  at  wholesale 
price,  and  then  sold  their  splendid  and  varied 
assortment  below  what  any  retail  dealer  in 
town  could  afford.  “  Of  coux-se,”  these 
young  merchants  said,  bitterly,  “  we  cannot 
compete  with  fascinating,  brilliant  women, 
and  bewitching  young  ladies,  who  give  their 
services,  and  sell  lower  than  we  can  import. 
The  consequence  of  this  fair  is  that  the  hol¬ 
iday  trade  we  counted  on  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  our  families  and  for  business  security 
is  gone  out  of  sight.” 

“  My  friends,”  said  Mrs.  Lesley,  “  as 
President  of  this  Association,  and  hence 
responsible,  I  beg  your  pai-donfor  the  injus¬ 
tice  we  have  shown  you.  It  was  thought¬ 
lessness  ;  but  I  am  humiliated  that  women 
of  mature  years  should  need  to  plead  a 
child’s  excuse.” 

Then  she  went  on  to  say  that  although  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  that  no  such  objec¬ 
tion  could  be  raised  against  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  ladies  themselves,  there 
was  one  similar,  and  nearly  as  strong.  She 
said  she  knew  two  or  three  women  whose 
livelihood  was  gained  by  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  fancy  trifles.  “  If,”  she  went  on, 

“  we  sold  our  goods  for  prices  they  could 
make  a  fair  profit  on,  we  should  have  a 
right  to  compete  with  them.  But  we  beg 
the  materials  from  our  husbands,  give  our 
own  work,  and  then  undersell  every  one  in 
the  trade  who  does  not  have  our  immense 
advantages  to  start  with.” 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  time  and  strength 
we  women  had  put  into  this  fair  ;  how  some 
of  us  had  injured  our  health,  and  seriously 
defrauded  our  homes  of  what  was  due  from 
wives  and  mothers.  My  conscience  smote 
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me  at  that,  for  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  how 
I  hadn’t  read  aloud  to  John  for  three 
months,  and  had  pushed  Johnnie  one  side 
till  he  was  getting  to  be  real  troublesome, 
and  to  talk  just  like  my  girl.  I  sat  there 
with  every  bone  aching  and  every  nerve 
trembling  with  weariness,  and  knew  that  I 
had  almost,  if  not  quite,  unfitted  myself  for 
my  winter’s  work  for  my  dear  ones  by  my 
labor  for  this  fair. 

Well,  I  can’t  tell  you  all  she  said;  but  I 
never  heard  such  an  eloquent  speech,  one  so 
simple,  and  sad,  and  truthful.  Her  husband 
never  took  his  eyes  from  her  face.  He  could 
just  see  her  profile  from  where  he  sat. 

Before  she  closed  she  said  that  all  this 
over-work  on  the  part  of  us  women  ;  all  this 
unfair  competition  with  the  regular  trade ; 
all  this  gambling ;  all  this  unwomanly  bold¬ 
ness  of  appeal ;  all  these  questionable  ways 
of  getting  money  from  people  who  would 
never  contribute  to  our  cause  of  their  own 
free  will  —  all  were  justified,  and  even 
praised,  on  the  ground  of  our  object  being  a 
good  one.  It  was  that  sophistry  which  had 
beguiled  us. 

“  But,”  she  said — I  remember  the  very 
words  she  closed  with — “  I  acknowledge  with 
shame  unspeakable,  the  utter  folly  of  such 
justification.  Can  we  do  clean  work  with 
unclean  hands?  Can  we  benefit  virtue  by 
the  same  process  which  tears  it  down  ?  Can 
we  get  a  grand  result  from  despicable  ways 
and  means?  Oh,  my  sister  women,  who 
are  so  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
others’  good,  let  us  leave  to  men  the  max¬ 
ims  of  worldly-wise  policy,  and  selfish  com¬ 
passing  of  good  ends !  We  who  have  had 
motherhood  to  teach  us  that  the  little  duties 
and  the  constant  spirit  are  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  noisy  deeds  and  occasional  ex¬ 
ploits — we  should  know  better !  I  believe 
that  it  is  of  greater  moral  moment  to  soci¬ 
ety  that  each  human  being  keep  his  or  her 
separate  channels  of  influence  pure  and 
noble  all  the  time,  than  that  any  great 
‘  cause  ’  be  aided.  Better  every  benevolent 
public  enterprise  be  retarded  in  its  external 
growth  for  lack  of  money  till  our  children 
take  our  places,  than  that  we  defraud  those 
children  of  a  soul-inheritance  of  faithfulness 
to  justice  and  honor  in  daily  life.” 


“  Gentlemen,”  she  said,  turning  and  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  men,  as 
she  handed  her  husband  the  package  of 
money,  (it  was  in  a  lovely  silk  case  I  made 
myself,)  “  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  fruit  of 
our  labors.  That  unknown  portion  which 
would  have  been  ours  to  give  if  we  had  had 
no  fair,  but  gone  about  and  begged,  in  a 
quiet,  dignified  way  from  those  able  and 
willing  to  aid  our  worthy  object,  I  present 
you  with  pride,  as  the  result  of  our  honor¬ 
able  efforts.  That  other  unknown,  and  I 
fear  much  larger  portion,  which  we  have  won 
through  disobedience  to  both  physical  and 
moral  laws,  I  present  you  with  shame,  as 
the  result  of  our  dishonorable  labors.  I 
pray  you  gentlemen,  praise  us  no  more ! 
We  are  yet  your  superiors  if  you  can  truth¬ 
fully  commend  us  for  acts  which  we  our¬ 
selves  despise.” 

Well,  I  tell  you,  I  never  heard  so  still  a 
stillness  as  there  was  in  that  hall  while  that 
brave  woman  was  speaking.  Even  the  boys, 
who  had  crowded  in  because  wre  put  the 
admission  down  low  for  the  last  night,  kept 
as  quiet  as  could  be. 

You  may  imagine  there  was  a  sensation, 
though !  Some  of  the  women  were  crying 
and  some  were  just  as  angry  with  Mrs. 
Lesley  as  they  could  be.  Mrs.  Gray  had  on 
her  most  haughty  and  disgusted  look.  I 
believe  she  would  have  left  the  hall  if  it 
hadn’t  been  her  own  brother’s  wife,  and 
she  knew  he  would  never  forgive  her  if  she 
did. 

But  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  it.  I 
thought  we  were  all  real  mean  to  sit  still 
and  let  our  President  take  on  her  own  shoul¬ 
ders  what  she  considered  so  wrong,  when 
she  wasn’t  responsible  for  it  in  the  least, 
and  had  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  it. 

And,  if  you  will  believe  it,  I,  who  never 
made  a  speech  in  my  life,  and  could  not  if 
my  life  depended  on  it, — I  just  rushed  for¬ 
ward  in  the  dead,  awful  pause  that  followed 
Mrs.  Lesley’s  last  words,  and  I  didn’t  stop 
to  say  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  or  “  Mr. 
President,”  or  anything;  but  I  broke  out 
just  as  if  I  had  been  all  alone  in  our  parlor 
with  John  and  the  canary  bird,  and  said: 
“  I’m  not  going  to  let  our  President  blame 
herself  in  public  for  what  isn’t  her  fault. 
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She  has  done  everything  she  could  all  the 
way  along  to  make  the  rest  of  us  do  right. 
I  know  she  would  have  resigned  her  office 
when  she  saw  how  things  were  going,  if  it 
had  not  seemed  unkind  to  leave  us  to  do 
what  we  had  planned  for  her  share.  I 
believe  just  as  she  does  about  the  gambling 
part,  and  I  don’t  know  but  I  do  all  the  rest. 
But  I  was  more  anxious  to  make  money 
than  to  make  it  in  the  most  just  and  honest 
way.  And  that’s  the  way  with  all  of  us 
except  Mrs.  Lesley.  No w  we  are  all  through, 
1  am  as  much  ashamed  of  some  things  as 
she  is.  But  nobody  need  blame  her  for  any¬ 
thing  that  has  gone  wrong  !  ” 

You  ought  to  have  heard  the  cheering  as 
I  sat  down.  I  was  frightened  almost  into 
hysterics  after  I  found  that  I  really  had 
spoken  in  public.  J ohn  whispered,  “  You’re 
a  brave  little  cat !  ” 

I  didn’t  dare  to  look  at  him,  for  I  was 
just  as  near  crying  as  could  be.  And  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  what  a  spectacle  I 
should  make  of  myself  sobbing  on  the  plat 
form  till  my  eyes  and  nose  were  red  and 
swollen,  and  with  nothing  but  my  best  lace 
pocket-handkerchief  !  I  never  could  cry  as 
the  heroines  of  novels  do  and  look  in¬ 
teresting  all  the  while.  My  tears  always 
naake  me  resemble  a  boiled  lobster. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  all  was,  Mr.  Lesley, 
whose  place,  it  w^s  to  respond,  and  who 
hadn't  known,  it  seems,  tvhat  his  wife  was 
going  t/nsay,  wouldn’t  get  up  any  kind  of  a 
speech,  fie  just  said  he  could  not  help 
agreeing  with  the  President  of  the  Ladies’ 
Auxiliary  in  most  of  her  estimate  of  the 
influences  of  the  fair,  but  he  hoped  the 


ladies  wouldn’t  blame  themselves  too  severely 
for  a  fault  which  they  were  led  into  by  their 
zeal  for  the  cause,  and  which  had  been  so 
frankly  confessed. 

Then  we  had  a  kind  of  stiff  breaking  up. 
Mrs.  Gray  left  the  very  first  one ;  she 
couldn’t  trust  herself  to  speak  to  “her  dear 
sister,”  I  know.  She  will  be  just  as  mad 
with  me,  too,  I  suppose ;  but  she’ll  come 
round  again  before  spring,  I’m  sure.  For 
if  I  am  in  what  she  calls  “  very  limited  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  I  have  some  nice  little  garden 
parties  in  summer  that  she  doesn’t  like  to 
miss. 

Mrs.  Lesley  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  look¬ 
ing  up  my  china  dishes,  and  said  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  :  “  Dear  Mrs.  Busybody,  I  shall 
never  forget  it.” 

Going  home  John  said  :  “  What  a  magni¬ 
ficent  woman  that  Mrs.  Lesley  is,  Kitty  ! 
But  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
like  climbing  up  Mount  Washington  all  the 
time  to  have  her  for  a  wife.  I’d  rather  have 
a  little  Kitty  like  you  for  a  steady  diet.” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  John,  I  know  you  would ; 
and  I  am  very  glad  of  that.  But  I  feel  like 
a  very  insignificant  valley  beside  her.” 

“  Never  mind,  Puss ;  ‘  Love  is  of  the  val¬ 
ley,’  ”  quoted  John. 

Tired  as  I  was  I  had  to  laugh  at  that. 
For  John  is  so  matter-of-fact  and  prosy 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  him 
remember  any  poem  but  Tennyson’s  “Prin¬ 
cess  ;  ”  and  the  only  reason  he  has  kept  that 
in  mind  enough  to  quote  from  it  is  because 
I  read  it  to  him  that  summer  when  he — well, 
the  year  before  we  were  married. 

Anna  C.  Garlin. 
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1831-2  I  was  residing  at  Cambridge, 
g  some  special  studies  there,  and 
kind  home  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
pursuit^  .Uy  Dana,  between  whom  and 

finding  a  q  qe  was  my  elder  by  nearly 

Richard;  lie.  _a  friendship  grew  up  that 

Inyself— thppgr  1-en  for  forty-seven  years, 

twice  ten  y^ap^r- 
haS  lasted  On  uubx-cq 


Of  his  letters  to  me  I  have  on  my  table  to¬ 
day  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  last  written 
in  the  tremulous  hand  of  one  who  had  en¬ 
tered  on  his  ninety-first  year.  It  was  through 
him  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  All- 
ston,  who  had  left  Boston  and  came  to  reside 
in  Cambridgeport  in  1830 — soon  after  his 
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marriage  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Dana.  Not 
far  from  the  house  he  lived  in  he  had  built 
himself  a  painting  room  fitted  to  receive  the 
canvas  of  his  large  picture  of  Belshazzar's 
Feast. 

Mr.  Allston  at  that  time  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age ;  nearly  twice  as  old  as  myself. 
But  disparity  of  years  did  not  prevent  our 
becoming  friends.  Not  a  week  went  by 
without  my  going  to  see  him ;  nearly  always 
in  company  with  Mr.  Dana.  We  knew  his 
way  of  living.  It  was  not  a  good  one  for 
vigorous  health  and  a  prolonged  old  age. 
He  took  no  exercise ;  neither  walked  nor 
rode.  He  paid  no  visits  and  rarely  went 
from  home  save  to  church  on  Sundays, 
stopping  for  a  little  while  after  service  at 
Mr.  Dana’s.  On  week  days,  after  breakfast, 
it  was  his  wont  to  get  into  his  studio  where 
seldom  any  one  ever  found  admittance. 
There  all  day  long  he  painted  and  smoked 
until  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  was  gone, 
when  he  went  home  to  his  dinner.  That 
over,  he  set  himself  to  reading  or  writing 
till  deep  into  night — still  smoking  his  sem¬ 
piternal  cigar.  He  was  always,  I  believe, 
unaffectedly  glad  to  see  us.  I  have  his  im¬ 
age  vividly  before  my  mind’s  eye  :  his  face, 
with  its  peculiar  and  I  had  almost  said  its 
wonderful  benignity  of  expression,  his  voice 
and  its  tones  so  singularly  mellifluous, 
and  the  clearness  and  simplicity,  the  floss- 
silk-like  delicacy  and  exquisite  unconscious 
choiceness  of  his  language  and  style  of 
expression ; — these  things  made  him  one 
of  the  most  charming  talkers  I  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to.  Ah,  those  nights  !  No  wonder 
they  were  so  often  protracted  far  beyond 
the  “  wicked  hour  of  night  ”  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  it.  Sometimes  he  would  read 
to  us  things  he  had  been  writing  when 
we  went  in.  Sometimes  too  he  told  us  sto¬ 
ries  about  himself  and  others,  and  number¬ 
less  anecdotes  about  the  great  artists,  poets 
and  thinkers  and  men  of  letters  in  England 
that  he  lived  so  much  with  when  there — 
West  and  Reynolds,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  F useli,  Charles  Lamb 
and  Coleridge.  He  took  also  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  art 
and  literature,  and  all  questions  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion.  I  wish  I  had  a  phono¬ 


graphic  record  of  the  talk  of  those  evenings. 
But  I  kept  no  notes  or  memoranda. 

Of  the  stories  he  used  to  tell  I  remember 
only  two  or  three.  One  of  these  was  his 
“Canada  Ghost  Story,”  which  I  have  print¬ 
ed  in  a  disquisition  on  Dreams,  Presenti¬ 
ments  and  Visions  in  a  recent  volume  of  Es¬ 
says  and  Sketches.  It  is  there  related  sub¬ 
stantially  as  I  had  it  from  him  ;  and  he  him¬ 
self  told  it  to  so  many  others  besides  myself 
and  they  undoubtedly  again  to  others,  that 
I  presume  it  must  be  familiar  to  a  good 
many  persons.  Still  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
some  of  my  present  readers  if  I  reproduce 
it  here. 

Allston  had  it  from  the  late  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  who  received  it  from  Barrington 
the  artist,  who  heard  it  at  Boswell’s  table 
as  told  there  by  a  certain  General  Wyndham 
(I  think  that  is  the  name),  who  some  years 
before  had  been  in  command  of  a  fortress  in 
Canada.  He  was  sitting  one  day  at  his  dinner- 
table  with  his  back  towards  the  door  of  the 
ante-room.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  a  friend 
of  his,  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  with 
his  face  towards  the  ante-room  door.  Sit¬ 
ting  thus  Sir  John  saw  a  person  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  undress  enter  and  pass  up  the  dining¬ 
room,  going  towards  a  bedroom  beyond, 
which  had  no  door  but  the  one  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  dining-room,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  opened  upon  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  descent  of  seventy  feet  sheer.  General 
Wyndham,  meantime,  from  his  position 
could  not  see  the  person  until  he  passed  up 
the  dining-room  so  far  as  to  come  within 
the  range  of  his  eye ;  then  he  suddenly 
sprang  up  exclaiming,  “  My  God !  there’s 
my  brother !  ”  Wyndham  and  his  friend 
both  followed  into  the  bedroom.  No  one 
was  in  the  room!  [And  the  notion  of  any 
exit  from  it  through  the  window  was  not  to 
be  entertained.]  A  memorandum  was  made 
of  the  time  of  this  appearance.  Six  months 
afterwards  General  Wyndham  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
India.  The  time  of  his  death  was  found  to 
tally  to  a  moment  with  that  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  second  part  to  this  story  related 
by  a  Scottish  lady,  a  Mrs.  Stewart  (I  think 
was  the  name),  who  said  she  knew  Sir  John 
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Sherbrooke  on  his  return  from  India  some 
years  after  the  Canada  appearance.  He 
confirmed  General  Wyndham’s  story  in  eve¬ 
ry  particular,  and  added  that  in  London  he 
frequently  saw  in  the  streets  a  person  that 
strikingly  resembled  the  apparition  he  had 
seen  in  Canada ;  and  one  day  walking  with 
General  Wyndham  saw  the  man  again  and 
exclaimed,  “  There,  Wyndham,  look  at  that 
man  !  ”  “  Oh,”  said  he,  “  I  know  him  ” 

(naming  him)  ;  “  he  has  often  been  taken 
for  my  poor  brother  from  his  wonderful 
likeness  to  him.” 

This  is  the  story  the  Scottish  lady  told 
the  late  Mr  Ticknor,  who  told  it  to  Allston, 
who  told  it  to  me.  And  I  afterwards  had 
it  from  Mr.  Ticknor  himself. 

In  printing  this  story  in  the  Essay  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “  I  have  no  comments  to  make  upon 
it  and  no  theories  to  propound  about  this  or 
any  other  similarly  remarkable  stories.  I 
have  only  to  say  with  Hamlet,  ‘  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.’  ”  But  now 
in  writing  my  recollections  of  Allston,  I  am 
minded  to  say  something  more.  I  remem¬ 
ber  asking  him  once,  whether  he  believed 
this  story.  To  which  he  replied  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  used  to  say  he  did  not  believe  in 
ghosts  because  he  had  seen  too  many  of 
them ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  though  he 
had  never  seen  a  ghost,  yet  he  was  a  believer 
in  them  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  he  was 
ready  to  believe  in  any  ghost  story  that  was 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  he  jo¬ 
cosely  added  that  Judge  Story  was  the  only 
person  he  knew  of  at  the  present  day  that 
was  of  like  mind  with  himself. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  I  will  suggest  in  a  sentence  or 
two  what  might  be  said  in  support  of  All- 
ston’s  position. 

In  the  first  place,  Wyndham  and  his 
friend  were,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  men  of  veracity  and  honor.  And  they 
testified  to  an  appearance  which  they  said 
they  saw  with  their  own  bodily  eyes.  The 
appearance  must  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  So  also  the  coincidence  in  point  of 
time  between  the  death  in  India  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Canada — which  is  the  most  re¬ 


markable  point  in  the  case — must  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  explanation 
of  the  appearance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  supernatural  is  some¬ 
thing  which  nobody  can  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  alleged  as  natural,  nothing  but  conjectures 
more  or  less  plausible  can  be  offered  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  allegation  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

But  at  bottom  what  matters  the  question 
about  natural  or  supernatural  ?  And  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  wit¬ 
nesses  saw  or  only  imagined  that  they  saw 
what  they  testified  to?  The  appearance 
was  to  them  certainly  an  actual  appearance. 
What  more  can  we  certainly  know  ? 


Among  the  many  anecdotes  of  Charles 
Lamb  that  Allston  used  to  tell  there  is  one 
which  neither  Talfourd,  nor  Hazlitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Forster,  Barry  Cornwall,  nor  any  of 
Lamb’s  contemporaries  and  intimates  have 
made  any  mention  of  in  their  reminiscences 
of  his  humorous  sayings  ;  and  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall  expressly  says  “some  of  those  which 
have  been  circulated  are  apocryphal.” 

But  this  is  the  substance  of  the  story : 
that  at  Lamb’s  house  one  evening  a  naval 
officer  of  distinction  related  an  incident  that 
took  place  on  board  a  ship  of  war  which  he 
commanded.  During  action  a  cannon  ball, 
or  a  splinter  struck  a  sailor  near  him  on  the 
quarter  deck  and  carried  off  both  his  arms. 
He  directed  the  man  to  be  taken  below. 
On  the  way  another  shot  carried  away  both 
his  legs — leaving  him  a  mere  trunk.  The 
sailors,  believing  him  dead,  instead  of  taking 
him  below  dropped  him  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  officer  said  he  saw  the  man 
with  upturned  face  floating  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  on  the  flapping  waves  and  then  sinking 
from  sight !  The  silence  that  followed  the 
officer’s  recital  was  broken  by  Lamb’s  ex¬ 
claiming  in  his  stammering  way :  “  Over¬ 

board  !  Oh,  what  a  shame  !  Why,  the  man 
mi-might  have  lived  to  be  an  or-or-nament 
to  societf’.” 

Such  is  the  story. 

A  great  many  persons  may  think  this 
queer  exclamation  Lamb-like  enough  to  be 
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Lamb’s,  and  so  give  immediate,  unquestion¬ 
ing  credence  to  the  story.  And  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  admitted  that  “  se  non  e  vero,  e  ben 
Irovato.”  I  am  pretty  sure  Allston  did  not 
say  he  himself  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
but  that  he  related  the  story  as  one  he  had 
been  told.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  quite 
sure  no  one  can  read  Barry  Cornwall’s  de¬ 
lightful  Memoir  without  feeling  that  it  was 
not  in  Lamb’s  nature  not  to  be  deeply  af¬ 
fected  by  the  painful  images  brought  to  his 
mind  by  such  a  narration;  and  that  his 
queer  exclamation  (if  he  uttered  it)  was  no 
mere  heartless  witticism,  but  sprang  from 
the  very  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  heart. 
Those  who  know  human  nature  will  under¬ 
stand  how  this  may  be  the  case. 

My  reverence  for  Allston  as  a  man  was 
greater  than  my  admiration  for  him  as  an 
artist,  for  I  was  better  able  to  judge  of  him 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  character. 
I  am  not  competent  to  analyze  worthily  the 
quality  of  his  genius,  or  to  criticise  such  of 
his  pictures  as  I  have  seen  and  somewhat 
studied.  Yet  whatever  of  taste  and  feeling 
for  art  or  ability  to  judge  of  works  of  art  I 
am  possessed  of — and  it  is  not  much — I  owe 
mainly  to  him.  Many  a  fruitful  remark 
had  its  influence  on  my  mind,  and  many  a 
bit  of  good  advice  he  gave  me.  I  remember 
one  in  particular  and  the  occasion  of  it. 
We  went  together  one  day  into  Boston  to 
look  at  something  on  exhibition  there.  I 
think  it  was  Greenough’s  Chanting  Cherubs. 
A  good  many  people  were  in  the  room.  We 
stood  just  beside  a  knot  of  persons  who  were 
discussing  the  subject  in  the  technical  terms 
of  art.  Allston  listened  in  his  gentle,  placid 
way.  When  we  came  out  he  said  to  me : 
“  My  young  friend,  it  is  an  exceedingly  haz¬ 
ardous  thing  for  any  one  to  talk  of  a  work 
of  art  in  a  technical  way  unless  he  is  either 
an  artist  himself  or  has  made  art  a  life-long 
study.  If  a  work  tells  you  anything,  awak¬ 
ens  any  feelings,  gives  you  any  impressions 
which  you  can  express  in  ordinary  language, 
you  need  not  fear  to  give  expression  to  them ; 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  you  will  not  be  likely  to  say  anything 
which  a  candid  and  competent  connoisseur 
would  find  absurd.”  I  have  always  remem¬ 
bered  this  piece  of  advice  and  acted  upon  it. 


My  reverence  for  Allston  as  a  man  was 
very  great.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  emi¬ 
nently  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  noble  word  ;  a  gentleman  inside  as  well 
as  outside,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  manner. 
The  most  distinguishing  trait  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  love  of  excel¬ 
lence  as  pure  as  it  was  intense.  There  is  a 
sentence  in  Fuseli’s  lectures  which  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  as  penciled  by  Allston  on  the 
door  of  a  commode  in  his  studio :  “  No  gen¬ 
uine  work  of  art  ever  was  or  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  but  for  its  own  sake.”  Underneath 
this  Allston  had  written  the  following  com¬ 
ment  :  “  If  an  artist  love  his  art  for  its  own 
sake  he  will  delight  in  excellence  wherever 
he  meets  it,  as  well  in  the  work  of  another 
as  in  his  own.  This  is  the  test  of  true  love.” 
This  beautiful  utterance  is  a  true  exponent 
of  his  gentle  and  noble  spirit.  He  delighted 
in  the  excellence  of  others  of  whatever  sort, 
not  only  in  works  of  art,  but  in  every  good 
product  of  the  mind,  and  especially  in  the 
personal  character  and  conduct  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  never  detracted  from  the  merit 
of  others,  but  had  a  hearty,  generous  joy  in 
praising  it.  As  to  his  own  works,  he  cared 
far  more  for  excellence  than  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  it.  In  short  I  never  knew  a  more 
pure,  simple-hearted,  right-hearted  and  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  never  uttered  a  cynical 
or  ill-natured  word,  and  I  do  not  believe  a 
mean,  ungenerous  feeling  ever  entered  his 
bosom. 

From  the  time  when  I  left  Cambridge  in 
1832,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Allston  again  until 
1837.  But  I  find  among  my  papers  a  letter 
from  him  written  in  1836,  when  I  was  at 
Bristol  College.  From  its  contents  I  infer 
that  I  must  have  proposed  to  him  to  become 
one  of  the  regular  contributors  to  the  New 
York  Review,  which  I  was  then  preparing  to 
establish.  I  print  some  extracts  from  it : 

Cambridgeport  3  May  1836 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  am  so  much  ashamed  when 
I  think  how  long  I  have  neglected  you  that 
I  know  not  what  to  say  in  my  defence  :  so 
I  must  e’en  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court ;  which  I  do  the  more  readily, 
knowing  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  kind- 
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hearted  judge . When  Mr. 

Dana  told  you  that  I  had  “  a  horror  of  let¬ 
ter  writing,”  he  told  you  no  more  than  the 
truth — of  which  I  suppose  you  do  not  now 
doubt.  Indeed,  as  I  once  said  to  an  old 
correspondent,  no  mad  dog  ever  had  a 
greater  horror  of  water,  than  I  have  of  let¬ 
ters — that  is,  when  I  have  to  write  them.  . 

.  .  .  But  in  sober  truth,  my  dear  sir, 

I  fully  intended  to  have  replied  to  your  kind 
letter  long  ago.  But  I  was  soon  after  inca- 
pacitated  for  writing ;  for  I  was  called  to 
meet  one  of  the  severest  afflictions  I  have 

known . But  I  will  say  no 

more.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
already  forgiven  my  remissness. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks,  both  for 
the  compliment  implied,  and  the  benefit 
intended  in  your  proposal ;  but  I  regret  to 
say  in  reply  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  avail  myself  of  it.  My  professional 
duties  leave  me  very  little  leisure  for  writ¬ 
ing  ;  now  and  then  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
evening ;  and  these  snatches  of  leisure  have 
already  been  forestalled  by  a  work  on  my 
art  which  I  have  had  in  hand  for  some 
time.  As  I  suffer  nothing — not  even  a  col¬ 
lateral  pursuit — to  interfere  with  my  profes¬ 
sion,  this  work  has  necessarily  gone  on 
slowly.  When  it  will  be  completed  I  know 
not ;  nor  do  I  much  care  ;  it  serves  as  a 
friend  of  mine  once  said,  as  “  something  to 
be  kind  to,”  while  in  progress,  with  which 
I  am  content :  besides,  it  makes  me  some¬ 
times  a  traveler  from  this  sublime  place, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  me  over  many  miles  of 
thought ;  which  by  the  way  I  begin  in  my 
old  age  to  think  is  the  only  kind  of  travel¬ 
ing  that  rewards  you  for  its  fatigues.*  .  . 

I  read  your  review  of  President  Wayland’s 

book  with  great  interest . Your 

friends  here  are  all  well,  and  all  speak  as 
kindly  of  you  as  ever. — I  am  glad  to  find 
you  in  a  Professor’s  chair,  and  hope  that 
your  sound  philosophy  may  take  root  in 
your  present  soil.  Mrs.  Allston  sends  you 
her  best  regards.  Accept  mine,  and  believe 
me  sincei-ely  yours,  Wa.  Allston. 

Professor  C.  S.  Plenry,  Bristol,  Pa. 

*Allston’s  residence  at  that  time  was  in  a  strag¬ 
gling  suburb  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  long 
since  handsomely  filled  up,  I  believe. 


The  memory  of  my  last  visit  to  Allston  is 
associated  with  the  recollection  of  some 
very  agreeable  circumstances  connected  with 
it.  Being  in  Boston  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1837,  Mr.  William  Sullivan  asked  me 
to  dinner,  saying,  “  I’ll  invite  your  cronies, 
Felton,  Hillard  and  Charles  Sumner  to  meet 
you,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  good  time.”  We  did 
have  a  good  time.  Mr.  Sullivan  enjoyed 
the  lively  conversation  which  he  so  well 
knew  how  to  set  going  and  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  an  agreeable  share — telling  us  nu¬ 
merous  anecdotes  about  men  and  things  in 
the  old  Federal  days  of  Washington’s  and 
Adams’s  administration,  which  he  looked 
back  upon  as  the  only  good  days  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

During  the  dinner  Mr.  Sumner  informed 
me  that  he  was  about  to  go  abroad  and 
wanted  to  get  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  from 
Mr.  Allston,  to  whom  he  begged  I  would  in¬ 
troduce  him.  I  told  him  I  would  go  over  to 
Mr.  Allston’s  with  him  after  dinner,  and 
Felton  agreed  to  go  with  us. 

As  we  were  drawing  on  to  the  end  of  the 
dinner,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  :  “  I  don’t  know 
when  I  have  had  such  a  set  of  clever  young¬ 
sters  around  me  at  table.  Before  you  go 
we  must  have  a  libation  fitting  the  occasion.” 
So  he  opened  a  crypt  and  brought  out  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  wine  which  he  called  the  '■‘■Bones  of 
Columbus.”  We  took  a  parting  glass  all 
round  and  bade  him  good  night.  We  then 
walked  out  to  Mr.  Allston’s.  He  received 
us  with  particular  cordiality  and  entertained 
us  delightfully  until  the  small  hours.  As 
we  were  going  away  I  blurted  out,  thought¬ 
less  of  Air.  Sumner’s  presence,  his  wish  for 
a  letter  to  Wordsworth.  Allston  said  noth¬ 
ing  direct  or  distinct  in  reply,  and  I,  though 
instantly  conscious  of  my  breach  of  propri¬ 
ety,  could  say  nothing  then  and  there.  The 
next  morning  I  was  in  his  studio,  when  he 
said  :  “  I  did  not  wish  to  promise  that  letter 
to  Wordsworth  without  a  little  reflection ; 
but  as  I  liked  your  friend  Sumner  I  have 
concluded  to  give  him  the  letter.”  He  did 
so ;  Mr.  Sumner  afterward  told  me  it  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  cordial  reception  at  Bydal 
Mount,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  he 
passed  in  England. 

This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Allston. 
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He  died  after  midnight  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  9,  1843,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  The  Editor  of  his  Lectures  on  Art, 
etc.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  says : 

“  He  had  finished  a  day  and  a  week  of 
labor  in  his  studio  upon  his  great  picture  of 
Belshazzar’s  Feast ;  the  fresh  paint  denoting 
that  the  last  touches  of  his  pencil  were  given 
to  that  glorious  hut  melancholy  monument 
of  the  best  years  of  his  later  life.  Hav¬ 
ing  conversed  with  his  retiring  family  with 


peculiar  solemnity  and  earnestness  upon 
the  obligation  and  beauty  of  a  pure  spirit¬ 
ual  life,  and  on  the  realities  of  the  world 
to  come,  he  had  seated  himself  at  his  nightly 
employment  of  reading  and  writing,  which 
he  usually  carried  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  In  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
this  occupation,  in  a  moment,  ‘with  touch 
as  gentle  as  the  morning  light,’  which  was 
even  then  approaching,  his  spirit  was  called 
away  to  its  proper  home.”  C.  S.  Henry. 
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I. 

“Sherman,  Penn.,  June  3,  1877. 

“  My  Dear  Mrs.  L. — The  ball  is  set  in 
motion.  I  took  for  my  text  this  morning, 
‘Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,’ 
and  made  the  practical  bearing  of  my  words 
the  bringing  out  into  our  homes  some  of  the 
waifs  and  outcasts  from  the  city.  One  man 
stopped  on  his  way  home  to  say  that  he 
would  take  four.  In  another  house  there  is 
a  call  for  a  mother  and  a  baby,  and  so  on 
through  the  town.  The  enthusiasm  and 
response  of  my  people  have  delighted  me. 

“  Next  to  get  the  money,  then  to  tell  the 
children.  Must  not  two  weeks  in  this  pure 
mountain  air  be  felt  by  them  in  after  life  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  all  but  here  ! 

“  Now  may  I  have  the  introduction  you 
said  you  would  get  for  me  to  Dr.  Eggleston  ? 
I  shall  try  for  a  pass  over  the  road  to  go 
back  and  forth  with  the  children  myself, 
and  perhaps  I  can  arrange  it  with  some  of 
these  good  people  on  the  way,  to  bring  us  a 
country  lunch  as  the  train  comes  along. 

“  Some  good  angel  whisper  it  in  the  ear 
of  a  little  one  !  Tell  a  tired  mother  there  is 
'  life  for  her  child  in  this  fresh  country  air  ! 

“  Willard  Parsons.” 

Through  a  friend,  this  invitation  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Eggleston.  He  was  about  to 
sail  for  Europe,  and  could  only  give  it  a 
hasty  and  hearty  welcome,  tell  it  to  his  own 
people,  and  transfer  it  to  Dr.  White  of 


the  Plymouth  Church  Mayflower  Mission, 
through  whose  interest  full  fares  on  the 
Erie  Railway  were  reduced  to  half  fares, 
and  half  fares  to  quarter  fares  ;  and  a  pass 
was  secured  for  Mr.  Parsons.  He  came  to 
the  city  at  once,  and  received  his  first  little 
band  of  guests. 

There  were  nine  in  all.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  enfeebled  by  want  and  disease, — 
in  consumption,  crippled,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  whooping-cough,  thin  and  pinched 
for  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  food. 
One,  eight  years  old,  was  well,  and  went  as 
nurse  to  his  little  brother  of  five,  who  was 
just  out  of  the  hospital,  with  spinal  troubles, 
and  growing  deformity. 

As  the  hour  drew  near  to  take  them  away, 
the  question  of  so  long  a  journey  for  those 
so  scantily  provided  with  strength  and  com¬ 
forts  looked  grave.  Mr.  Parsons  left  all 
his  own  conveniences  behind  him,  and 
hands  accustomed  to  thoughtful  service  filled 
his  empty  satchel  with  crackers,  oranges, 
lemons,  sugar,  some  drinking  cups,  soft  old 
towels  and  handkerchiefs,  witch-hazel  and 
ammonia,  a  cake  of  soap,  and  some  pins. 
And  so  the  little  party  started  for  the  cars. 
Most  of  them  had  come  with  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  lunch  from  their  homes,  and  milk 
and  bread  had  been  ordered  to  meet  the 
train  at  noon. 

It  was  an  anxious  journey,  and  postal 
cards  brought  us  tidings  on  the  way. 

“  July  19,  Patterson. — All  very  happy, 
and  asking  if  we  are  not  almost  there.” 
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“  Ridgewood. — No  more  trouble  with 
lunch  bundles.  Lunches  nearly  used  up. 
One  eye  treated  for  cinders.  Train-boy  has 
asked  if  these  are  all  my  family  !  ” 

“  Turners. — One  towel  and  handkerchief 
needed.  One  girl  sick.  My  youngest 
asleep.  Crackers  almost  gone.  The  E. 
boys  eat  all  the  time.  More  eyes  treated 
with  success  at  Monroe.” 

“  Middletown. — Henry  is  standing  it  well. 
Sick  girl  all  right  again.  I  could  not  have 
done  without  the  ammonia.  Will  has  sat 
all  day  looking  out  of  the  window,  without 
speaking.  He  is  evidently  drinking  it  in.” 

“  Port  Jervis. — Lunch  has  come  all  right. 
Cool,  and  all  wraps  needed.  Four  are 
asleep.” 

“  Last  hour. — If  any  one  thinks  I  have 
had  a  leisure  day,  let  him  try  traveling  with 
my  family !  It  has  not  been  a  monotonous 
trip,  although  everything  has  worked  well. 
They  are  very  tired,  but  have  borne  the  jour¬ 
ney  better  than  I  feared.  All  have  slept 
some.” 

“  Hale's  Eddy. — Safe  and  sound.” 

Soon  the  first  welcome  letters  came  : 

“  Sherman,  July  20,  1877. — I  wish  you 
could  see  it  all  for  yourself.  A  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  'will  be  tame.  Such  happy  and 
good  children  as  they  all  were  on  the  way. 
Not  the  first  thing  all  day  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  take  the  least  exception  to. 
On  the  two-mile  drive  from  Hale’s  Eddy  to 
Sherman,  the  E.  boys  screamed  with  delight. 
They  are  dear  little  fellows,  and  are  in  a 
good  place. 

“  The  two  little  girls  I  left  with  a  good 
German  woman,  but  they  came  back  to  me 
in  less  than  an  hour,  saying  they  did  not 
want  to  stay.  I  didn’t  think  any  the  less  of 
them  because  they  wanted  their  mothers 
when  night  came.  One  woke  in  the  night 
and  said  she  w'anted  to  go  home;  but  I 
heard  her  say  at  daylight  that  she  thought 
she  ■would  stay. 

“  I  have  Henry  and  Joseph  and  George 
also  with  me.  Henry  has  been  out  of  doors 
all  day,  only  staying  in  long  enough  to  eat. 
He  seems  a  good  deal  rested. 

“  The  whole  town  came  out  last  night  to 
see  the  arrival,  and  plenty  of  children  have 


been  in  to-day  to  see  mine  and  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  place.  They  have  all  been 
out  ‘  to  catch  raspberries  !  ’” 

11  July  21. — Such  a  good  time  as  we  had 
last  night.  After  supper  I  read  to  them 
some  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  then  we  began 
talking,  with  the  full  moon  looking  down 
upon  us.  Little  hearts  opened.  To  be  sure, 
one  wanted  most  to  be  an  Indian  chief,  but 
no  matter;  he  began  opening  his  heart  to 
me.  And  then  how  we  sang !  The  children 
all  sing  with  a  will  and  considerable  under¬ 
standing.  One  after  another  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  dropped  in,  or  stood  outside  the  fence 
enjoying  it  all.  I  am  sure  I  am  having  the 
best  of  it  myself.  I  guess  it  is  more  than 
my  share  of  the  good. 

“Joe  is  as  smart  as  a  whip,  and  wants  to 
go  through  college.  He  is  a  dreadful  crip¬ 
ple.  L  esterday  the  village  boys  drew  him 
in  a  little  cart  up  the  mountain  after  winter- 
greens.  George  is  an  orphan.  He  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  splendid  time.  Alida  has  one  of  those 
faces  which  show  sorrow,  want  and  care. 
She  is  very  quiet — an  unusually  good  child. 
Nellie  has  just  given  a  scream  of  delight 
over  some  young  potato  bugs,  thinking  they 
were  raspberries !  Every  thing  is  doing 
beautifully !  ” 

Then  came  the  railroad  strikes,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies. 
Friends  had  come  in  upon  him  unexpect- 
edly  and  his  little  house  was  over-full.  No 
flour  could  be  bought  in  town,  but  a  small 
quantity  borrowed,  fifty  pounds  of  Indian 
meal  secured,  and  ham  on  hand,  brought  his 
household  grandly  through.  Meanwhile, 
those  of  us  who  had  taken  up  the  work  at 
the  city  end  were  a  little  anxious  about  get¬ 
ting  money  enough  to  send  the  children 
away.  Some  one  suggested  advertising; 
and  a  word  from  Dr.  White  to  the  Brooklyn 
Union,  and  a  kind  editorial  notice  of  homes 
in  the  country  for  sick,  destitute  children, 
brought  us  at  once  “The  Mountain- Air 
Fund;”  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  places  that 
one  man  coidd  find  in  one  village  and  its 
neighborhood,  for  one  summer’s  work. 

Now  questions  began  to  be  asked.  Could 
it  be  a  hoax?  Was  it  possible  that  people 
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in  the  country  were  willing  to  take  sick,  fee-  ful  guests  I  ever  had  in  my  house  in  my 


ble  children  without  board ;  or  that  they 
could  be  carried  so  far,  at  so  little  expense  ? 
We  have  seen. 

In  two  weeks  the  little  flock  returned. 
Three  of  them  were  left  behind  for  a  longer 
stay — not  all  with  hope  of  recovery;  the 
chance  had  come  too  late.  To  some  it  could 
only  be  a  bit  of  rest  toward  the  end  of  a 
weary  journey ;  such  rest  as  sufferers  find 
in  coming  close  to  the  heart  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  and  so  consciously  closer  to  the  heart 
of  God. 

Every  child  had  been  good  and  happy  to 
the  last.  For  the  first  time  they  looked  a 
little  sorrowful  when  they  came  to  the  cars. 
At  the  journey’s  end  they  waited  for  no 
good-byes.  The  instant  they  crossed  the 
Brooklyn  ferry  they  were  off  like  a  flash, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  found  himself  alone. 

Eager  listeners  were  waiting  to  hear  his 
full  account  of  the  experiment,  of  which 
only  such  items  as  these  can  be  given : 
Their  table  manners  much  better  than  he 
expected.  Their-  delight  in  napkin  rings, 
with  numbers  of  their  own,  and  the  learning 
to  fold  their  napkins  neatly.  Their  invita¬ 
tion  from  Mrs.  E.  to  come  to  her  farm  and 
drink  all  the  milk  they  wanted,  and  the 
quantity  they  drank  :  one  boy  said  he  “  could 
have  taken  more,  if  it  hadn’t  been  warm  out 
of  the  cow.”  Their  afternoon  and  supper 
in  the  woods,  and  the  fun  and  frolic  in  the 
cripple.  The  long  country  drive,  when  some 
one  showed  them  the  different  varieties  of 
trees,  and  their  surprising  aptitude  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  remembering  the  leaves  and  the 
names.  The  talks  and  singing  in  the  parlor. 
“It was  as  good  as  a  meeting,”  the  children 
said.  One  little  girl,  already  grown  so  fat 
that  her  meager  clothes  were  too  small  for 
her.  Another,  with  a  restless,  active  nature, 
kept  happy  and  out  of  temptation  to  mis¬ 
chievous  ways,  by  giving  her  all  the  errands 
to  do.  Their  popularity  in  the  village.  No 
accidents,  no  tricks,  no  misbehavior  to  re¬ 
port.  And  this  final  testimony:  “They 
have  had  no  quarrels.  They  have  been  less 
troublesome,  less  fretful,  and  more  easily 
entertained  than  the  children  of  my  own 
friends.  They  have  put  life  into  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  my  choir.  They  are  the  most  delight- 


The  interest  in  the  second  trip  to  Sher¬ 
man  was  even  more  absorbing.  The  work 
had  begun  to  be  better  understood.  We 
had  gathered  in  seventeen  boys  and  girls, 
from  fourteen  years  old  down  to  the  baby 
between  three  and  four.  Most  of  them 
were  delicate,  half-starved,  suffering  with 
hip-disease,  heart  disease,  asthma,  hemor¬ 
rhage  and  prostration.  Three  among  them 
were  deformed  and  crippled  from  neglect 
and  want.  One  little  fellow  of  ten  was  not 
so  tall  as  a  child  of  two  years.  From  the 
north  and  east  and  west  they  were  taken 
across  the  Brooklyn  ferries,  and  met  at  the 
Erie  train. 

It  was  something  to  see.  There  was  a 
ponderous  lunch  basket,  with  forty  home¬ 
made  sandwiches,  two  pounds  of  milk  crack¬ 
ers,  six  dozen  good  little  sugar  cakes,  and 
the  lemons  so  refreshing  in  car-sickness. 
Three  half-sized  pillow  ticks  hastily  filled 
with  moss  for  sleepy  little  heads  to  rest  on, 
and  the  gift  of  six  little  woolen  shawls  to  go 
back  and  forth  for  general  use,  had  been 
added  to  the  outfit.  And  these  were  of  the 
company : 

Two  little  brothers  neatly  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  School  clothes,  skipping  along  with 
nothing  in  their  hands,  no  change  of  gar¬ 
ments  for  washing  or  the  weather.  A  little 
dwarf  slipping  into  danger  and  not  easy  to 
follow,  so  quick  were  his  movements  on  his 
almost  invisible  little  legs.  A  lame  boy, 
with  his  younger  sister.  “  She  is  not  in  ill 
health,  but  we  think  it  will  do  her  good  to 
go  where  she  will  have  enough  to  eat  for  a 
week  or  two.”  Three  motherless  girls  ar¬ 
rayed  in  some  attempt  at  finery,  a  lace  knot, 
a  sash  or  two,  a  ragged  white  dress.  An 
elder  sister,  herself  a  child,  had  washed  and 
ironed  their  extra  clothing,  and  packed  it 
in  a  wooden  box.  She  had  “  put  them  up  a 
lunch ;  ”  it  was  partly  green  apples ;  “  they 
might  want  it  before  they  got  there,”  she 
said.  They  had  one  dirty  woolen  shawl 
tied  with  a  piece  of  twine,  to  use  between 
them,  and  “  Lost  Gip,”  to  read  on  the  way. 

A  bow  of  dark  blue  ribbon  was  securely 
pinned  on  every  child.  They  must  be  iden- 
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tified  ;  only  three  or  four  of  all  their  faces 
had  Mr.  Parsons  ever  seen  before.  Again 
kind  young  hands  and  voices  bade  them 
good-bye,  and  again  the  postals  came : 

“  August  4,  Newark. — All  wish  to  sit  by 
the  window  and  hang  out  of  it.  Baby  is 
asleep  on  pillow  dSTo.  1.  All  have  had  a  drink, 
and  the  lunch  basket  has  been  opened.” 

“  1  ’  a  tier  son. — John  is  very  tired  with  the 
long  ride.  Matthew  is  bound  to  hang  out 
of  the  window.  He  is  so  small  I  think  I 
can  manage  him.” 

“  Turners. — The  children  all  look  as  if  it 
were  to  be  a  funeral  instead  of  a  good  time. 
Their  faces  must  be  less  care-worn  when 
they  come  back.  I  hope  to  teach  them 
how  to  laugh.  Matthew  has  concluded  to 
go  to  sleep.” 

“  Middletown . — My  company  excites  much 
comment.  Every  one  in  this  car  is  familiar 
with  my  story  I  think.  No  one  has  fallen 
out  of  the  window.  No  one  is  sick  yet. 
Only  a  cinder  now  and  then.” 

“  Narrowsburg. — We  had  to  change  our 
car  at  Port  Jervis,  wdiich  gives  variety.  It 
was  no  special  trouble.  There  is  no  lack  of 
helpers  on  the  train.  Train-men  and  con¬ 
ductors  all  know  me  now,  and  we  ishake 
hands  over  it.  Baby  in  her  glee  the  last 
hour  deliberately  pitched  her  hat  out  of  the 
car  window.  I  called  to  mind  an  old  trick, 
and  made  an  old  woman’s  night-cap  out  of 
my  handkerchief.  Lots  of  fun  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“  Almost  home,  and  all  is  well,  quiet  and 
happy,  and  having  a  good  time.  Some  one 
is  talking  with  some  one  of  the  chicks  all 
the  time.  ‘  Hale’s  Eddy.’  We  are  here ! 

‘  Out  at  last !  ’  said  Matthew  tossing  up  his 
specks  of  arms.” 

“ Sherman ,  Aug.  7,  1877. — I  have  gained 
somewhat  by  my  experience.  I  was  not  so 
tired  with  the  second  trip  as  with  the  first 
one.  I  had  less  nervous  anxiety,  for  one 
thing.  The  train-men  all  had  to  be  told 
about  these  children,  and  about  the  others, 
and  showed  considerable  interest.  One  of 
the  brakemen  spent  all  his  leisure  time 
talking  with  them  and  entertaining  them. 
Many  a  time  I  told  my  plan,  and  gave  a  his¬ 
tory  of  some  of  the  children  to  interested 
listeners,  while  the  tears  trickled  down  their 


cheeks.  In  fact  I  could  scarcely  keep  back 
my  own  tears  as  I  looked  at  these  forlorn 
creatures.  They  were  all  so  sad,  and  with 
scarcely  any  sparkle  in  the  eye.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  have  much  faith  in  human¬ 
ity.  I  did  not  hear  a  joyous  hearty  laugh 
all  day. 

“No  one  was  car-sick  this  time,  and  all 
enjoyed  the  lunch,  as  well  they  might. 
When  I  began  to  gather  them  up  to  leave 
the  car,  Baby’s  shoe  was  missing.  I  found 
it,  however. 

“The  little  dwarf,  Matthew,  seems  to 
have  no  idea  of  danger.  I  could  but  feel 
that  he  would  walk  or  climb  out  of  the 
window  the  first  good  chance  he  might  get. 
He  tried  to  hop  off  the  car  every  time  the 
train  stopped.  He  and  his  brother,  and  the 
C.  girls  went  over  to  Brandt’s  yesterday. 
One  more  was  wanted,  and  they  offered  to 
take  Alida,  but  we  could  not  spare  her. 
My  housekeeper  quite  drew  down  her  mouth 
when  I  talked  of  letting  our  Alida  go. 

“Michael  was  very  sick  with  asthma  the 
night  we  arrived.  The  fatigue  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  a  little  cold,  I  guess,  is  all.  He  is 
better  and  out  of  doors.  Baby  stopped  with 
Miss  F.  over  Sunday.  She  was  dreadfully 
afraid  when  the  father  came  in,  a  fine  old 
man  of  eighty-four,  and  extravagantly  fond 
of  children.  Baby  says  :  ‘  Grandpas  hurt 

so,  when  they  are  drunk.’  ” 

“Aug.  9,  1877.— Alida  has  gained  won¬ 
derfully  in  appearance,  and  rejoices  in  two 
new  frocks,  which  she  says  will  last  her 
three  years.  She  waits  on  table  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  does  it  very  nicely.  Her  cheeks 
are  plump  and  sleek.  Michael  is  quite  del¬ 
icate,  but  he  is  about,  and  having  a  good 
time.  I  cannot  come  into  such  close  con¬ 
tact  with  these  children  as  I  would  like  to. 
They  are  somewhat  separated.  There  seem 
to  be  fewer  of  them,  they  are  so  subdued. 
They  haven’t  the  life  of  the  first  set.  I  must 
try  next  week  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  them. 

“  The  P.  girls  are  very  interesting.  I  have 
asked  Dr.  White  to  get  me  a  dozen  more 
like  them.  They  are  scantily  clothed,  and 
I  have  secured  cloth  for  two  gowns  each. 
The  next  thing  is  to  get  them  made.  I  also 
have  cloth  for  some  of  the  boys’  shirts.  It 
isn’t  altogether  best  for  them  to  stay  in  bed 
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to  have  their  one  shirt  washed.  The  K. 
boys  had  to  remain  in  bed  to  be  mended  up 
before  they  could  go  over  the  mountain  to 
B.  They  are  with  a  nice  family  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  will  be  fixed  up 
some,  I  guess,  before  they  come  back.  They 
drSaded  to  go,  for  they  had  such  a  good  time 
here,  and  plenty  to  eat.  The  C.  girls  are 
where  they  will  be  well  looked  after  in  every 
way.  But  I  hated  to  let  any  of  them  go  so 
far  from  me. 

“  Katy  and  Willy  were  a  little  homesick 
at  first,  but  yesterday  I  saw  them  both  on  a 
load  of  oats  in  high  glee.  I  have  some  cloth 
for  their  clothes.  The  W.  boys  I  have  not 
seen  since  Sunday.  Places  are  ready  for 
sixteen  children,  and  I  shall  stir  about  to¬ 
morrow  and  get  more.  Will  anything  but  a 
car-load  satisfy  me  next  time  ?  Yet  I  wish 
room  in  it  for  other  people,  so  that  they  may 
have  some  of  these  things  to  see,  and  to 
think  about,  also. 

“  I  am  telling  my  story  so  often,  and  to 
such  different  kinds  of  people,  and  find  such 
hearty  responses,  that  I  guess  something 
will  come  out  of  it  yet.  Every  crow  thinks 
her  own  child  whitest.  I  know  mine  are, 
and  I  am  bound  to  make  other  folks  think 
so  too  ;  at  least  they  are  needy. 

“  H.  is  gaining,  and  shows  it  plainly.  His 
step  has  more  elasticity  in  it,  and  he  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  splendid  time.  He  goes  out  on  the 
river  in  a  boat,  and  1  shoos  ’  the  neighbors’ 
chickens  out  of  the  garden,  and  does  various 
other  nice  things.  They  seem  fond  of  him 
in  the  family  where  he  is,  and  speak  well  of 
him. 

“  I  found  my  supply  waiting  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  Saturday,  but  oh,  next  Sunday,  with 
all  these  interruptions  !  Have  just  run  into 
some  flannel  for  Alida — winter  suits.  Yes, 
and  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  Amen.” 

“Aug.  15,  1877. — I  begin  to  wonder  if 
children  enough  will  be  ready  for  my  next 
trip.  I  shall  have  places  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  I  do  not  know  yet  if  I  am  to  get 
any  from  Dr.  Eggleston’s.  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful.  Most  people  are  asking  for  girls  this 
time.  Who  is  keeping  an  eye  on  Fourth 
street?  And  what  do  you  find?  I  want 
two  little  girls  to  go  into  a  Catholic  family. 
You  may  expect  to  see  me  next  Tuesday.” 


“  They  went  out  men  and  women.  I  have 
brought  them  back  little  children.”  That 
tells  the  story. 

It  was  a  happy  coming  home,  with  many 
pleasant  incidents  to  make  the  trip  complete. 
When  the  wagon  stopped  to  take  up  Katy, 
she  came  out  with  a  cracked  tumbler  and  a 
bunch  of  yellow  marigolds  and  meadow  lilies 
in  her  hand.  She  had  promised  some  little 
girls  to  bring  them  home  some  flowers.  She 
brought  them  all  the  way  in  water,  and  at 
night  they  were  fresh. 

Two  boys  who  carried  a  few  clothes  away 
in  a  basket,  brought  back  a  larger  wardrobe 
in  a  pillow  case,  and  in  the  basket  they  had 
a  pair  of  live  chickens !  There  was  no 
strength  in  their  crippled  hands  to  carry 
bundles.  Little  Katy  swung  the  big  pillow¬ 
case  over  her  shoulder,  and  it  dragged  on 
the  ground.  How  they  all  laughed,  and 
chatted,  and  compared  the  things  they  had  ! 
The  boy  who  owned  the  cock  and  hen  was 
sure  that  his  was  the  best. 

A  friend  near  Deposit  had  promised  to 
put  them  up  a  lunch,  and  they  stopped  to 
get  it.  Sandwiches,  cookies  and  apples ; 
“  an  elegant  luneh !  ”  They  had  some  milk 
to  drink,  and  gave  the  lady  three  ringing 
cheers ! 

And  they  brought  away  another  benedic¬ 
tion.  The  housekeeper  was  up  at  3  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  make  them  some  Parker 
House  rolls.  They  ate  this  parsonage  lunch 
and  nibbled  a  little  at  their  own,  and  at 
night  had  enough  of  it  left  for  every  child  to 
take  a  little  parcel  home. 

As  they  neared  the  city  they  began  to 
sing.  Everybody  listened.  For  an  hour 
they  let  their  voices  out.  And  this  set  said 
good-bye  !  Mr.  Parsons  had  come  near  them 
after  all,  nearer  than  he  thought.  They 
crowded  round  him  and  shook  hands  half  a 
dozen  times ;  thanked  him  over  and  over  for 
the  good  times  they  had  had,  and  asked  him 
if  they  might  not  come  again.  “  Mayn’t  we 
come  next  year?”  “Oh,  mayn’t  we  come 
next  year?”  And  the  least  little  piping 
voices  all  chimed  in,  “May  I?”  “May  I?” 
“May  I?” 

“  And  this  work  is  done  by  persons  who 
have  only  moderate  means,  you  say  ?  ” 

Yes  ;  the  church  in  Sherman  is  not  large, 
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and  the  congregation  is  poor.  One  rich  city 
man  could  buy  up  the  whole  village  with  ease. 

“It  reads  like  ‘  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,’  ” 
said  one. 

“  The  joy  of  those  translated  children !  ” 
said  another. 

“In  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ber¬ 
ries,”  said  Angelica. 

“  No  one  can  call  this  charity ,”  said  M. 
“It  is  Christ-like  service.  It  is  the  Word 
made  flesh.” 

III. 

One  trip  more,  and  the  summer’s  work 
was  done.  We  had  selected  a  band  of  thir¬ 
ty-four,  weighed  down  by  trouble  in  the 
head,  trouble  in  the  eyes,  fever  and  ague, 
scrofula,  paralysis  and  dropsy.  There  was 
a  mother  with  a  little  baby,  a  mother  and 
an  invalid  boy,  three  or  four  girls  from  four¬ 
teen  to  twenty,  a  few  boys  from  fifteen  to 
eight ;  and  all  the  rest  were  little  girls  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  four,  feeble  and  delicate 
from  living  in  poisoned  air,  and  without 
proper  nourishment.  Some  of  these  little 
ones  have  gone  to  bed  crying  with  hunger 
many  a  night. 

There  was  a  strange  appeal  in  this  mixed 
company — ill-dressed,  over-dressed,  listless, 
hopeful,  dejected,  pleased.  Strong  young 
hands  and  hearts  helped  them  across  the 
crowded  city,  and  carried  their  bags  and 
bundles,  pitifully  tidy  and  untidy,  of  every 
size  and  shape,  and  left  them  safely  in  the 
cars.  Once  more,  postals  tell  the  story  of 
that  hottest  summer  day. 

“  Aug.  28,  Hohokus. — An  old  hen  will 
scratch  as  much  for  one  chicken  as  for  a 
a  dozen,  they  say.  My  nine  required  as 
much  scratching  for  as  these  thirty-four.  I 
sit  back  and  take  my  ease.  The  first  dem¬ 
onstration  was  when  we  entered  the  tunnel. 
It  called  forth  thirty-four  shouts.  Mary  A. 
is  busy  every  minute  with  crochet  work.” 

“  Turners. — It  seemed  as  if  we  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lunch  when  it  was  put  up,  but  after 
thirty-four  have  eaten  from  it,  it  does  not 
look  so  large.  I  got  eight  quarts  of  milk 
here,  and  it  disappeared  like  dew  before  the 
sun.  Postals  will  be  neglected  to-day.  I 
am  too  busy  to  write  them.  All  is  well ;  all 
are  happy.  The  ordinary  events  of  travel  I 
can’t  stop  to  mention.” 


“  Howell's  Depot. — How  can  I  ever  learn 
all  my  family  by  name  ?  They  are  all  the 
same  size.  It  is  a  perfect  tangle.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  headache.  Baby  is  good. 
Ever  so  many  are  asleep.  I  am  working 
my  best  to  get  them  all  into  places  that  will 
fit.” 

“  Port  Jervis.— -Oh  so  hot,  hot,  hot !  The 
most  uncomfortable  day  of  the  season,  the 
train-man  says,  and  I  believe  it.  Ice  water 
all  drunk  up.  I  shall  get  more  milk.  No 
one  is  inclined  to  hang  out  of  the  windows. 
If  I  were  to  bring  out  another  band  I  should 
need  references  from  my  people !  These 
have  given  their  orders  where  they  wish  to 
stay ! 

“  Lackawaxen. — Dicky  says:  ‘We  won’t 
ever  get  there  !  ’  The  baby  is  sucking  a 
lemon !  How  can  I  learn  to  tell  Sarah  F., 
Minnie  C.,  Gracie  W.,  and  Julia  T.,  one  from 
the  other  ?  It  is  4  p.  m.,  and  I  haven’t  done 
it  yet,  and  what  is  more  I  can’t  do  it.  Then- 
faces  are  so  dirty  now,  they  all  look  alike. 
I  have  them  all  settled  for  their  places  but 
four. 

“Hancock.— I  left  nine  with  Mrs.  F.  at 
Equinunk.  Fanny  goes  to  Deposit ;  also 
Joseph  R.  We  have  had  a  somewhat  merry, 
but  fatiguing  day.  Every  scrap  of  lunch 
gone,  yet  enough.” 

“  Hale’s  Eddy. — The  toilsome  day  is  over, 
and  we  are  at  the  green  fields,  and  plenty 
to  eat.  Thank  God !  ” 

“  Sherman,  Aug.  30. — It  was  a  merry  trip 
out,  excepting  the  heat  and  headaches. 
Mrs.  F.  met  us  at  Equinunk,  shaking  with 
nervousness,  which  amused  me,  for  I  knew 
so  well  what  it  meant.  I  only  thought 
when  she  had  been  in  it  longer  she  would 
be  less  anxious.  I  heard  her  telling  the 
children  in  a  very  excited  way,  as  they 
stood  huddled  together,  wondering  what 
would  come  next,  ‘  Stand  still !  Don’t  stir 
from  this  platform  !  ’  She  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  a  general  stampede.  But  running 
away  was  the  last  thing  in  their  minds.  I 
could  only  think  of  my  taking  the  first  nine 
at  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  That  was  harder,  in 
a  way,  than  these  thirty-four. 

“  Well,  we  rode  into  a  rain-storm  as  we 
left  the  cars.  It  was  not  very  severe,  and 
the  children  were  packed  so  closely  that 
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there  was  slim  chance  for  a  wetting.  I 
quickly  disposed  of  them  all,  though  ten 
could  not  be  taken  to  their  own  places  until 
the  next  day.  Then  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  find  out  where  I  live,  and  they 
appeared  in  full  force  as  soon  as  I  had  had 
my  breakfast. 

“  When  I  had  settled  them  for  the  season, 

I  gave  myself  up  to  fun  and  frolic  in  my 
yard  all  the  afternoon.  We  did  everything 
you  can  think  of  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
played  a  number  of  plays  that  had  been  left 
out  of ‘my  early  education.  Groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  collected  on  the  hill-sides  about,  and 
small  boys  in  the  trees  close  by,  to  see  and 
to  hear.  It  would  make  a  book  to  tell  all 
the  things  we  did,  and  the  funny  things 
they  said.  It  Was  simply  fun  and  frolic, 
and  as  beautiful  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  W’s  came  too.  They  are  simply 
sweet  children,  beautiful  ones.  But  I  will 
not  try  to  make  out  one  more  interesting  than 
the  others.  I  do  believe  they  all  have  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  my  bachelor-heart.  It  has  been  taken 
by  storm. 

“  Three  of  the  children  were  not  sent 
away  until  to-day.  They  went  amid  tears, 
for  they  wanted  to  stay  where  they 
were.  Minnie  and  Sarah  have  been  taken 
seven  or  eight  miles  over  the  hills  to  their 
beautiful  home. 

“It  did  not  seem  as  if  there  were  any 
strangers  in  town  the  last  time,  but  now  the 
streets  are  merry  with  shouts.  I  am  glad 
there  are  to  be  lots  of  little  girls  of  assorted 
sizes  in  Heaven.  I  shall  try  to  get  near  that 
corner.  But  we  think  we  will  have  a  little 
heaven  here  first,  and  right  away. 

“  Jim  has  been  out  trying  to  split  wood, 
and  he  does  it  very  nicely,  only  he 
can’t  hit  the  stick  with  the  axe  !  I  am  in 
first-rate  vigor,  but  of  course  tired,  dread¬ 
fully  so.” 

“  Sept.  5,  1877. — Everything  is  salubrious. 
I  hear  from  Harry  that  he  is  having  a  good 
time.  The  people  he  is  staying  with  think 
he  is  splendid.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  some 
of  these  girls  talk.  It  sounds  childlike  and 
quite  natural.  They  live  in  large  houses. 
They  have  left  their  best  things  at  home. 
Given  a  shanty,  or  a  tenement  house,  and  a 
vacant  lot  about,  a  bit  of  cast-off  finery  from 


some  mission  teacher,  and  a  small  girl  with 
a  small  gill’s  vivid  imagination,  and  you 
have  a  picture  of  elegance  not  rivaled  by  a 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  !  ” 

“  Sept.  8. — I  hear  that  Lizzie  M.  was  quite 
homesick  for  a  few  days,  but  seems  happy 
and  contented  now,  and  that  Maggie’s  face 
is  nearly  well.  John  F.  has  gained  wonder¬ 
fully  since  he  came.  I  doubt  if  any  one  has 
improved  more  from  the  change.  I  had  a 
call  this  morning  from  Lizzie  S.  and  Anna. 
They  did  not  like  it  at  first,  and  were  much 
inclined  to  be  homesick.  But  if  you  could 
have  heard  the  doleful  groans  when  I  an¬ 
nounced  that  we  were  to  return  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  you  would  have  been  assured  of  the 
good  time  they  are  having  now.  All  are 
well  and  happy.” 

“  Sept.  11.  I  have  ten  minutes  before  the 
mail  goes  to  say  a  word.  It  will  assure  you 
that  I  am  having  a  better  time  to-morrow,  to 
know  that  Mr.  D.  will  return  to  the  city  a 
day  earlier,  and  so  bear  me  company  with 
the  children.  It  will  not  be  necessary  now 
for  the  junior  partners  to  meet  us  at  Jersey 
City,  except  that  they  ought  to  see  the  flock 
on  its  return  trip. 

“Louise  S.  will  stay  another  fortnight ;  also 
the  A.  children.  Edith  will  stay  longer,  and 
perhaps  all  winter.  II.  has  been  with  me 
for  the  past  week.  In  a  way  he  is  stronger 
than  when  he  came,  but  he  is  going  down 
hill  very  fast.  The  fandly  where  he  is  will 
keep  him  as  long  as  he  will  stay.” 

They  are  coming  !  Their  eyes  are  bright¬ 
er,  their  cheeks  are  rounded  and  browned ! 
They  are  loaded  with  bundles  and  boxes  and 
bags !  Apples,  pumpkins,  butter,  eggs, 
•mosses,  leaves,  vines,  ferns,  clubs,  melons, 
beechnuts,  butternuts,  ripe  tomatoes,  grapes, 
crab-apples,  gourds,  plums,  and  sticks  of 
black  birch !  They  had  not  always  selected 
the  best,  but  how  they  valued  every  little 
gnarled  green  thing  they  had  themselves 
picked  up.  One  boy  had  a  bottle  of  live 
lizards.  One  little  girl  hugged  a  doll  and 
some  flowers.  Mr.  Parsons  had  learned  to 
fill  his  pockets  with  strings.  He  knew  that 
many  a  worn  wrapping,  and  many  a  bit  of 
weak  yarn  would  give  way. 

When  the  nine  came  in  at  Equinunk,  they 
were  hailed  with  three  rousing  cheers. 
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They  greeted  each  other,  they  told  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  they  played  games,  they  sang,  they 
compared  their  treasures.  One  dog,  made 
of  cotton  batting,  was  a  most  wonderful  de¬ 
light. 

An  early,  hasty  breakfast,  and  the  long 
twelve  hours’  ride.  “  How  do  you  get  their 
lunch  ?  ”  asked  a  stranger  on  board  the  train. 
“To  buy  them  even  one  sandwich  apiece 
would  be  expensive.”  “  They  have  their 
own  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Parsons  ;  “  the  best  of 
everything  from  the  houses  where  they 
stayed.”  At  the  stations,  people  came  in 
from  the  outside  to  see  the  children  for 
themselves.  They  were  making  friends. 
Their  story  had  been  heard  along  the  line, 
and  its  sweetness  was  already  passing  from 
heart  to  heart. 

One  of  the  brakemen  had  been  talking 
and  playing  with  them  through  the  day,  and 
when  he  came  in  to  shake  hands  and  say 
good-bye,  it  was  funny  to  hear  them.  Thir¬ 
ty-one  different  shouts  followed  him  out  of 
the  door. 

Helpers  and  friends  were  in  waiting  for 
the  band  at  Jersey  City  ferry.  “  Oh,  teacher, 
teacher,”  said  one  little  fellow,  throwing  his 
arms  around  her,  “  I  sawn  a  pig  and  a  cow !  ” 
“Are  you  glad  to  get  home?”  some  one 
asked  a  child  of  ten  years.  “  Yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “I’ve  been  anxious  about  my 
mother !  ” 

The  crowd  in  the  streets  made  way; 
drivers,  of  their  own  accord,  held  back  their 
heavy  wagons,  to  let  this  odd  little  proces¬ 
sion  pass  safely  through  New  York  from 
ferry  to  ferry;  and  questions  were  asked  on 
every  side,  “  Are  they  coming  from  a  picnic  ?  ” 
“Have  they  been  at  camp-meeting?”  “Whb 
are  they?  ”  “  What  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

“Do  you  remember,”  asked  M.,  “when 
some  one  said  that  Christianity  had  been  a 
failure  in  the  world?  ”  “  Yes,  and  I  remem¬ 

ber  when  a  young  Methodist  minister  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  It  has  never  been  tried !  ’  ” 

IY. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “  How  came 
Mr.  Parsons  to  take  up  this  work  ?  ” 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1876,  while  he  was 
driving  alone  over  the  hills  in  Sherman,  en¬ 
joying"  the  sunset,  the  pleasant  views,  and 


the  berries  ripening  on  the  walls,  the  long¬ 
ing  suddenly  came  upon  him  to  bring  some 
of  the  poor  and  sick  city  children  into  those 
green  places,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and 
room,  plenty  of  care,  and  plenty  of  milk.  It 
was  one  of  the  moments  when  thought  and 
purpose  are  twin-born. 

Two  or  three  friends  whom  he  consulted 
dismissed  it  as  a  visionary  thing.  Another, 
who  heard  him  speak  of  it  by  accident, 
hailed  it  with  delight.  “  We  must  sow  the 
tiny  seed  next  summer.  Its  roots  will  strike 
deeper  than  you  can  possibly  foresee.”  That 
wonderful  summer  has  come  and  gone,  and 
its  record  lies  under  your  hand.  “  Has  it 
been  a  satisfying  success?”  you  eagerly  ask, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  answers,  “  It  is  complete. 
I  have  seen  my  dream  fulfilled.” 

Sixty  persons  have  been  taken  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  away  from  New  York, 
and  kept  in  mountain  air,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  eight  weeks,  at  only  the  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
sixty-two  cents.  There  were  three  adults; 
seventeen  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty ;  and  forty  children  un¬ 
der  twelve.  They  were  chosen  rather  indis¬ 
criminately,  yet  not  from  the  class  that  beg 
from  door  to  door.  But  care  was  taken  to 
select  them  for  some  especial  need,  and 
from  places  where  they  live  low  down. 
Many  of  them  were  not  clean  or  attractive. 
Most  of  them  had  not  seen  better  days.  If 
the  distance  was  wearisome,  on  the  other 
hand  it  put  the  children  beyond  the  malaria 
that  overhangs  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  away  from  the  faintest  echo  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  well-known  city  sights  and 
sounds.  It  was  like  another  world,  and  this 
absolute  change  is  in  itself  salvation. 

We  have  touched  some  vital  questions, 
and  they  must  state  themselves. 

Said  one  young  Sunday  School  teacher, 
“We  have  found  it  easier  to  get  the  money 
than  to  get  the  children.  It  is  considered  a 
favor  to  us  to  let  them  go.”  Sometimes  the 
pale  and  care-worn  child  is  the  bread-win¬ 
ner.  Sometimes  the  mother  has  a  fear  of 
separation,  or  the  feeble,  childish  hands 
must  tend  baby,  and  do  the  house-work 
while  the  mother  goes  out  by  the  day.  “  It 
is  harder  for  Jack  than  for  any  one  else  when 
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the  baby  comes,”  one  mother  said.  “  The 
care  comes  on  him.”  Baby  was  in  her  arms 
as  she  spoke,  but  Jack  was  close  by,  thirteen 
years  old,  under  size,  and  washing  stockings 
at  the  tub ! 

Sometimes  it  is  the  timid  child  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  taken  away.  One  little  thing, 
needing  it  sadly  enough,  said,  “If  my 
mamma  goes.  I  couldn’t  do  without  my 
mamma  I  Are  there  no  friendly  devices  by 
v^hich  a  discouraged  mother  may  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  home  labor,  and  secure 
for  herself  this  two  weeks’  vacation  with  her 
sinking  child? 

“How  much  board  do  they  charge  in 
Sherman,”  is  asked  continually.  No  board. 
The  children  were  invited  and  have  been 
honored  as  guests. 

“Would  the  same  people  be  willing  to 
take  them  again  ?  ”  Mr.  Parsons’s  own  peo¬ 
ple  would,  without  an  exception.  When 
the  time  was  over,  they  have  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  longer,  and  asked  them  to  come  back 
another  year.  “  It  is  my  turn  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you,”  was  said  to 
one  whose  feeble  condition  made  it  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  stay  on  in  the  sweet,  restful  country 
air.  And  you  should  see  some  of  the  part¬ 
ings.  “It  is  another  father  and  mother,” 
the  children  say.  These  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  have  already  followed  them  back  to  the 
city  with  little  gifts  and  remembrances,  and 
talk  about  them  with  tears. 

Mr.  Parsons  carried  out  thirty-four  the 
last  trip,  and  had  places  for  only  twenty- 
nine.  But  he  had  no  need  to  ask  for  them. 
Applications  were  made  to  him  for  his  little 
guests.  He  found  that  he  could  have  placed 
twelve  more,  and  this  after  it  was  known 
that  ticks  must  be  washed,  straw  burned, 
and  rooms  fumigated  when  they  came  away. 
From  some  families  he  has  had  offers  to 
take  care  of  the  most  troublesome  and  the 
worst.  The  little  trouble  the  children  have 
made  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  through¬ 
out.  Some  serious  difficulty  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  had  been  expected.  In  many  cases 
they  were  strangers,  and  guarantees  of  their 
great  need  could  be  given,  but  no  guaran¬ 
tees  of  their  good  behavior. 

“  Is  there  no  danger  in  bringing  them  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  their  Jow  surroundings  into 


homes  where  the  children  are  so  differently 
trained  ?  ”  Mr.  Parsons  had  this  in  mind 
from  the  first,  and  watched  it  carefully. 
He  is  conscious  of  no  harm  done.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considered  their  presence  in 
the  village  as  a  healthful  influence  in  many 
ways. 

Can  we  in  the  city  realize  that  into 
these  country  homes  the  largest  share  of 
this  work  has  fallen,  both  in  practical  care 
and  in  personal  sacrifice?  The  children 
have  not  only  shared  their  daily  food,  but 
their  summer  hours,  the  busiest  in  all  the 
year.  Shall  they  come  back  to  nothing 
sweeter  than  our  “charity,”  as  the  long, 
hard  weeks  of  fall  and  winter  tick  them¬ 
selves  awray? 

“We  ought  to  take  up  this  work  and  or¬ 
ganize  it.” 

No ;  we  ought  to  do  it  in  some  better  way. 
Organization  takes  the  heart  out. 

Find  so  many  places,  and  so  many  chil¬ 
dren.  Mark  them  off  against  each  other. 
Take  the  children  out,  be  good  to  them,  and 
bring  them  back  safely.  Repeat  as  many 
times  as  you  can.  But  Mr.  Parsons  says  to 
himself  and  to  his  people,  “It  is  Christ 
whom  we  are  to  receive ;  ”  and  when  he  takes 
the  children  away  with  him,  his  personal 
responsibility  begins.  For  the  time,  they 
are  his  own.  He  must  study  them  in  the 
long  day’s  journey,  and  choose  the  homes 
they  will  fit.  He  must  hold  them  in  his 
church,  in  his  Sunday  School,  in  his  week¬ 
day  knowledge,  and  in  his  arms. 

Little  things  revealed  the  distinct  pecul¬ 
iarities  which  marked  each  band.  Some  of 
the  children  had  wise  advisers  who  told 
them  not  to  fix  up.  “  Go  in  your  every-day 
clothes.  They  want  to  see  you  as  you  are.” 
Others,  who  had  no  advice,  perhaps,  went 
with  a  wardrobe  of  four  or  five  dresses  for 
the  two  weeks’  stay,  or  with  a  single  dress 
once  white,  and  soiled  white  shoes,  while 
everything  appropriate  was  left  at  home. 

Care  was  taken  by  some  parents  to  send 
the  children  as  clean  and  mannerly  as 
some  ideal  or  half-forgotten  standard  of 
their  own.  Sometimes  there  was  hearty 
thankfulness  in  a  tender  mother’s  accept¬ 
ance.  Sometimes  there  was  ingratitude, 
and  complaint,  and  rebuff,  in  the  wretched 
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city  homes.  Sometimes  there  was  a  little 
disposition  to  find  fault.  Older  children, 
happy  in  places  where  they  had  been 
crowded  in  as  a  temporary  thing,  would  go 
away  to  their  own,  determined  not  to  have 
a  good  time.  By  a  little  judicious  and 
steady  treatment  from  Mr.  Parsons,  this 
ended  in  their  brightening  up  and  enjoying 
every  day  they  could  stay.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  touch  of  pride ;  the  pride  of  “  city  peo¬ 
ple  going  into  the  country,”  and  looking  for 
all  the  “  desirable  ”  and  “  superior  ”  places 
to  board !  Why  do  we  smile  ?  It  is  so  in¬ 


tensely  human.  We  are  all  links  of  one 
chain. 

This  simple  story  has  not  been  written. 
It  is  recorded,  and  every  word  is  simply 
true.  Who  will  take  up  its  ringing  call  in 
behalf  of  these  neglected  “  little  ones  ?  ” 
Share  all  your  blessings  with  them,  happy 
children.  Their  ways  are  sweet  and  human 
as  your  own.  Fold  them  in  with  mothers’ 
cares.  Lift  them  up  in  fathers’ arms.  Feed, 
and  clothe,  and  teach,  and  save  them,  for 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  in  His  name  ! 

Eleanor  I.  Lovelt. 
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If  asked  which  continent  contained  the 
strategic  point  of  the  thinking  world,  how 
few  would  reply  Africa.  Yet  in  Africa,  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  was  effected  the  most 
important  movement  in  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man  thought,  viz.:  the  harmonizing  of  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  Hebrews. 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  the  city 
of  Alexander  was  founded  (B.  C.  332),  fixed 
upon  its  site  from  its  strategic  military  and 
commercial  position.  Having  the  best  har¬ 
bor  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  lying  near 
a  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  gave  it  access 
to  the  inexhaustible  corn  fields  of  Egypt, 
within  a  few  hours’  sail  of  Greece  and  Syria ; 
and  able  to  control  the  trade  with  the 
Indian  Seas,  a  mind  like  Alexander’s  could 
not  fail  to  see  its  destined  importance. 

To  Alexander  himself,  the  city  furnished 
only  a  burial  place  ;  but  his  successors  found 
in  it  all  that  he  had  foreseen.  In  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Empire,  after  Alexander’s  death, 
Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy,  that  one  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  who,  more  than  any  other,  appreciated 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  a  handful  of 
Greeks  in  conquering  the  world — their  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority.  II e  therefore  determined 
to  make  his  new  capital  as  conspicuous  for 
its  intellectual  life  as  Athens  had  ever  been. 
To  this  end  he  invited  the  most  learned 
men  then  living  in  Greece  to  Alexandria ; 
bestowed  upon  them  the  royal  favor,  and 


furnished  them  with  every  possible  means 
for  building  up  a  center  of  thought  and 
of  refined  culture. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  means  were 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library  and 
Museum.  These  institutions,  founded  by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  were  completed  by  his  suc- 
P.  Philadelphius  and  P.  Evergetes.  The 
library  was  by  far  the  largest  of  any  ancient 
collection  of  books,  having  numbered,  at  its 
most  flourishing  period,  400,000  volumes 
(others  say  700,000),  and  embracing  the  col¬ 
lected  literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt 
and  India.  The  greater  part  of  these  books 
were  kept  in  the  Museum,  the  rest  in  the 
Serapeim,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Seraphis, 
The  collection  in  the  Museum  wTas  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by 
Julius  Caesar ;  but  its  loss  was  in  part  made 
good  by  a  present  to  Queen  Cleopatra  of 
the  only  rival  library  of  antiquity,  that  of 
Pergamus,  numbering  200,000  volumes, 
which  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  Sera¬ 
peim  with  the  other  section  of  the  old 
library.  Here  the  books  remained  until  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
church  in  391  A.  D.,  when  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  library  began.  How  many  of 
the  books  were  now  lost  is  not  known. 
Certainly  not  all  were  destroyed,  for  the 
story  has  come  down  that  at  the  Saracenic 
conquest  in  640  the  Arabs  found  so  many 
books  that  they  were  able  to  heat  the  baths 
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of  the  city  for  six  months  by  burning  them  ; 
and  while  this  is  doubtless  a  mythical  tale, 
it  yet  shows  that  Alexandria  still  possessed 
a  considerable  library  at  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  library  by  Ptolemy,  the  thousand  years 
of  the  so-called  Alexandrian  age.  No  other 
city  of  the  world  has  thus  reigned  intellect¬ 
ually  for  so  long  a  period. 

But  it  was  not  the  library  alone  that  gave 
to  the  city  this  supremacy.  The  Museum, 
in  which  part  of  the  library  was  kept,  was 
an  institution  somewhat  like  a  modern  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  resembling  more  closely  our 
learned  academies,  like  the  Institut  de  France 
or  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  The  Museum  building  contained 
porticos,  a  lecture  room,  and  a  large  hall,  in 
which  the  learned  members  or  fellows  dined 
in  company.  These  savans,  representing  all 
departments  of  learned  culture,  formed  what 
is  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  School,  the  first 
of  the  series  of  schools  which  gave  to  Alex¬ 
andria  her  influence  over  the  world  of 
thought.  In  this  school,  the  grammarians 
and  poets  were  the  leading  spirits,  though 
some  lasting  work  was  done  by  its  scholars 
in  the  field  of  natural  science.  Eratos- 
thanes,  their  greatest  geographer,  discovered 
the  true  method  of  computing  the'  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  earth.  Hipparchus,  their  lead¬ 
ing  astronomer,  first  made  a  scientific  use  of 
what  is  called  the  Ptolemaic  system ;  having 
determined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
more  than  a  thousand  fixed  stars,  and  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  that  change  in  the  position 
of  these  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  which 
is  now  known  as  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes.  In  mathematics,  the  great  name  of 
Euclid  is  still  a  memorial  of  their  labors. 
In  philosophy  they  did  next  to  nothing,  the 
only  fact  worth  mentioning  being  that  He- 
gesias  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  preached 
the  miseries  of  life  and  the  blessings  of 
death  so  powerfully  that  many  were  actually 
led  to  commit  suicide,  and  Hegesias  was 
forbidden  to  teach.  The  grammarians  or 
literary  men  have  left  us  monuments,  not  so 
much  in  original  productions  of  value  as  in 
their  carefully  prepared  editions  of  the  great 


writers  of  an  earlier  age.  What  they  did 
was  to  analyze  and  lay  down  rules,  and 
make  a  science  of  what,  in  the  better  days 
of  literature,  had  been  an  art.  It  was  they 
who  gave  to  Greek  grammar  its  elaborate 
form,  having,  as  some  say,  invented  the 
Greek  accents.  Their  original  works  are 
refined  and  polished  to  the  last  degree,  but 
are  artificial  and  lifeless.  The  three  princi¬ 
pal  names  among  these  grammarians  are 
Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Philetas. 
Their  chief  service  to  the  modern  world  is 
said  to  have  been  in  serving  as  models  for 
some  of  the  Roman  writers,  who  have  had  a 
large  influence  over  modern  literature.  Be¬ 
sides  these  artificial  writers  there  was  one 
poet,  Theocritus,  the  Sicilian,  who  was  more 
natural  —  one  of  the  poets,  says  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  will  never  die. 

But  the  glory  of  Alexandria  does  not 
consist  in  the  labors  of  this  school  of  the 
Ptolemies.  It  is  rather  due  to  her  having 
stretched  out  oue  hand  to  grasp  the  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  of  Greece,  and  the  other  to 
lay  hold  upon  the  moral  culture  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
the  two.  This  work  was  accomplished  by 
two  successive  schools,  the  first  Jewish,  the 
second  Christian.  Alexander,  in  founding 
the  city,  had  extended  great  favor  to  the 
Jews,  for  which  nation  he  had  conceived  a 
peculiar  liking.  The  city  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  quarters,  the  Jews  constituting  a 
third  of  the  population.  Among  these  Jews 
there  grew  up  a  School  of  the  Rabbis,  which 
was  so  famous  as  to  be  known  among  the 
whole  nation  as  “  The  Light  of  Israel.”  It 
was  through  the  labors  of  this  school  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  first  translated 
into  Greek.  This  translation,  the  Septua- 
gint,  or  LXX.,  received  its  name  from  a 
mythical  story  as  to  its  origin.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  so  the  story  runs,  desiring  to 
enrich  his  library  with  a  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  of  his  Jewish  subjects,  had 
seventy-two  learned  men  sent  to  Alexandria 
by  the  high  priest  at  J erusalem.  These  men 
were  lodged  in  seventy-two  separate  cells 
upon  the  island  of  the  Pharos,  opposite  the 
city.  Without  having  conferred  together, 
each  produced  a  complete  translation,  and 
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upon  comparing  them,  they  were  all  found  to 
be  alike,  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter. 
What  is  thus  ascribed  to  a  miracle  was 
doubtless  accomplished  in  a  natural  way  by 
Jewish  citizens  of  Alexandria,  probably 
members  of  the  Rabbinical  school,  the  work 
extending  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  being  undertaken  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves, 
rather  than  at  the  royal  instigation.  For 
two  centuries  or  more,  the  influence  of  this 
translation  was  rather  a  reflex  influence 
upon  the  Jews  than  an  aggressive  effect 
upon  Greek  minds.  In  the  first  place  it 
broke  in  upon  that  rigid  exclusiveness  with 
which  the  Hebrew  canon  was  guarded. 
No  book  was  admitted  to  that  canon  which 
could  not  prove  its  prophetic  origin  ;  and 
since  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  now  hushed, 
the  sacred  circle  was  closed.  To  the  Alex¬ 
andrians,  who  now  read  their  Scriptures  in 
Greek,  there  was  no  such  impassable  limit. 
Whatever  had  the  appearance  of  a  sacred 
book,  and  was  capable  of  use  for  spiritual 
instruction,  seems  to  have  been  received 
by  them,  not  as  the  absolute  equal  of  the 
prophetic  books,  but  yet  as  inspired  and 
sacred  ;  and  as  such  it  was  given  a  place  in 
the  Greek  Bible.  Such  books  as  these  were 
the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  These  had 
almost  all  arisen  under  Gentile,  particularly 
under  Greek,  influences,  and  contained  much 
of  Grecian  thought.  Reading  them  there¬ 
fore  as  a  part  of  their  Scriptures,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Jews  came  to  associate  indissolubly 
the  highest  conceptions  of  the  Greek  relig¬ 
ious  culture  with  the  highest  conceptions  of 
their  own.  Some  of  these  Apocryphal  books, 
like  “Judith,”  seem  to  us  mere  fables  ;  some, 
like  the  books  of  “  Esdras,”  are  additions  to 
the  canonical  books  ;  some,  as  the  “  Books 
of  Maccabees,”  are  histories  of  contemporary 
events;  while  two,  the  “Wisdom  of  Jesus 
Son  of  Sirach,”  and  the  “  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon,”  are  of  a  purely  moral  and  didactic 
nature,  like  the  canonical  books  of  Solomon. 
These  two  are  by  far  the  most  valuable, 
and  are  worthy  the  esteem  of  all  who  rever¬ 
ence  the  truth  wherever  found.  The 
“  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  ”  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  theology  of  Palestine 
to  Alexandria  ;  the  other,  “  The  Wisdom  of 


Solomon,”  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
theology  of  Alexandria  to  Palestine.  The 
first  was  written  in  Hebrew  about  180  B.  C., 
and  translated  at  Alexandria  in  132  B.  C. 
It  is  in  some  respects  but  an  echo  of  the 
writings*of  Solomon,  yet  at  times  its  tone 
rises  to  prophetic  earnestness  and  power. 
Passages  are  to  be  found  which,  for  their 
spiritual  teachings,  are  not  inferior  to  the 
nobler  portions  of  the  Psalms,  notably  the 
following,  which  was  once  of  great  comfort 
to  John  Bunyan,  who,  having  heard  it, 
“  vainly  sought  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  Bible  to  find  it,”  and  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  such  comforting  words  were  in 
the  Apocryphal  books :  “  Look  at  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  old  and  see  :  did  ever  any  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  was  confounded  ?  ” 

The  second  of  these  Solomonic  books  was 
WTitten  at  Alexandria,  and  is  full  of  Grecian 
ideas,  expressed  under  the  forms  of  Jewish 
history.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  he  displays  the  rhetoric  of  the  Ptol¬ 
emaic  grammarians  ;  he  abounds  in  Gentile 
imagery.  Yet  with  all  this  he  blends,  or 
rather  he  uses  all  these  as  helps  to  express, 
the  doctrines  of  righteousness  which  were 
the  heritage  of  his  own  countrymen.  Many 
expressions  which  afterwards  became  com¬ 
mon  among  Christians  appear  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  seem  like  premonitions  of  the 
grand  revelation  that  is  soon  to  be  made  in 
the  Incarnate  Word.  At  least  one  transcen¬ 
dent  truth,  which  Christianity  was  destined 
to  make  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the  world,  is 
here  first  emphatically  proclaimed.  The 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  had 
been  recognized,  with  bright  anticipations, 
by  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists,  but  it 
had  never  been  formally  and  positively  pro¬ 
claimed  by  them.  It  had  also  been  grasped 
as  an  intellectual  conception  by  the  Greeks, 
but  had  never  become  to  them  a  living 
faith.  But  in  this  Alexandrian  writer, 
whose  name  unhappily  we  have  lost,  we 
have  the  thought  of  Plato  spoken  into  living 
being  by  the  faith  of  David. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  Jewish  writer 
who  helped  to  make  Alexandria  the  uniting 
place  of  faith  and  reason.  One  man,  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  was  chief  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  and  instructor  of  Ptolemy  VII., 
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made  their  union  the  avowed  object  of  his 
effort.  Determined  to  find  the  Greek  phil¬ 
osophy  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  the 
Hebrew  religion  in  the  Greek  philosophy, 
he  searched  the  two  literatures  for  every 
trace  of  similarity.  Such  traces  he  found 
in  great  number,  but  unhappily  he  had  not 
the  broad  conceptions  of  some  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  Alexandria,  to  account  for  them. 
Clement,  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
Christian  school,  says  of  their  philosophy 
that  “  it  was  a  divine  gift  to  the  Greeks.” 
But  Aristobulus  could  account  for  the  evi¬ 
dent  truths  which  he  found  in  the  Greek 
literature  only  by  charging  that  the  Greeks 
had  plagiarized  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews. 
Yet  even  with  such  a  theory  of  its  origin,  the 
Jew,  Aristobulus,  deserves  the  great  credit, 
which  not  all  Christians  can  claim,  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  truth  wherever  he  found  it. 

Another  name  to  be  connected  with  this 
Jewish  school  of  thought  is  that  of  Philo, 
the  greatest  Jew,  and  among  the  greatest  of 
the  men,  of  Alexandria.  We  mention  him 
with  the  Jewish  school,  for  he  was,  with  all 
his  Grecian  learning,  a  devout  Israelite. 
He  has,  however,  been  associated  with,  in¬ 
deed  has  been  called  the  father  of  another 
school,  the  Neo-Platonic,  of  which  we  are 
yet  to  speak.  He  was  born  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  so  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  rise  of  Christianity.  He  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  Christian  readers  from 
his  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  the 
Word,  which  soon  afterwards  received  so 
divine  a  treatment  by  the  Apostle  John. 
The  problem  with  Philo  was  how  to  bring 
the  eternal,  unnamable  God,  whose  nature 
is  so  different  from  any  created  being,  into 
real  contact  with  the  world.  It  was  as 
much  his  nature  to  reveal  himself  as  for 
fire  to  burn,  yet  how  reveal  himself  to  finite 
minds  ?  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Philo,  com¬ 
bining  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideals  with 
the  Solomonic  use  of  Wisdom,  speaks  of  the 
Word,  the  representative  of  God,  who  stands 
between  him  and  all  else,  and  makes  revela¬ 
tion  possible.  How  far  this  doctrine  of  Philo 
may  have  influenced  the  mind  of  John  we 
do  not  know.  No  doubt  the  apostle  was 
familiar  with  the  doctrine,  and  the  spirit 
that  spoke  through  him  may  have  made  use 


of  this  conception  which  Philo  had  made 
familiar  to  Greek  minds  to  win  the  Greek 
world,  just  as  he  used  Old  Testament  con¬ 
ceptions  to  win  upon  the  Hebrew  world.* 

Thus,  when  He  who  had  in  time  past 
spoken  in  divers  manners  now  spoke  through 
his  Son,  Alexandria  had  already  wrought 
a  noble  work  in  making  this  higher  revela¬ 
tion  intelligible  to  the  learning  and  culture 
of  the  world. 

But  the  work  of  Alexandria  was  not  done 
in  thus  bringing  together  the  two  cultures. 
It  was  not  alone  needful  to  make  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Eternal  Word  intelligible,  but 
this  new  truth — The  Truth — must  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  world  of  thought.  This 
was  the  work  reserved  for  the  school  of 
which  we  chiefly  speak,  the  Alexandrian 
Christian  School. 

The  work  of  the  apostles  was  a  grand 
moral  onset  upon  a  corrupt  world,  a  telling 
appeal  to  its  conscience.  It  was  not  lacking 
in  intellectual  power,  but  this  po'wer  was  in 
a  measure  latent.  Men  felt  the  awful  deg¬ 
radation  of  sin,  and  the  words  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  came  to  them,  not  as  the  appeals  of 
philosophers  to  their  reason,  but  as  the 
voice  of  a  righteous  God,  speaking  home  to 
their  souls.  As  often  in  our  own  revival 
scenes,  the  more  corrupt  a  community,  the 
more  sweeping  will  be  the  work  of  the  Spir¬ 
it,  so  the  very  degradation  in  which  the 
apostles  found  the  world,  gave  to  their  work 
more  power.  Men  felt  their  bondage  ;  they 
longed  for  deliverance ;  and  when  hope  was 
offered  in  Jesus  Christ  they  seized  it  eagerly. 
But  as  in  the  conversion  of  an  individual  in 
the  time  of  revival,  the  past  is  not  blotted 
out  as  the  time  comes  for  bringing  all  his 
new  and  holy  emotions  to  a  searching  men¬ 
tal  test,  to  compare  the  new  faith  with  the 
old  reason ;  so  the  introduction  of  the  new 
faith  in  Christ  did  not  blot  out  the  past  of 
the  Grecian  world.  If  philosophy  remained 
in  abeyance  for  a  time,  it  revived  again  and 
Christianity  was  called  upon  to  prove  before 
the  court  of  culture  its  right  to  be. 

*  Apollos,  the  l«arned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who 
came  to  Ephesus  where  John  so  long  resided,  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  Philo.  It  is 
no  stretcli  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  he  may 
have  known  personally  both  Philo  and  John,  and  may 
have  talked  with  the  apostle  about  the  philosopher. 
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The  form  taken  by  this  reviving  philoso¬ 
phy  was  what  is  known  as  Neo-Platonism, 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Alexandria.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  this  philosophy  founded  the  Neo¬ 
platonic  School,  whose  history  we  must  trace 
in  order  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
School.  We  have  spoken  of  Philo  as  some¬ 
times  called  the  father  of  Neo-Platonism, 
but  that  title  belongs  to  him  only  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  sense;  for  the  proper  Neo-Platonic 
school  did  not  arise  for  more  than  a  century 
after  Philo’s  death.  The  way  in  which  he 
is  connected  with  the  school  is  by  tracing  in 
certain  writers  of  this  intervening  age,  such 
as  Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Appu- 
leius,  resemblances  on  the  one  hand  to  his 
doctrines,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  eclectic 
thought  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  first 
teacher  of  this  school  was  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  purposely 
left  no  books  ;  but  his  pupil,  Plotinus,  who 
elaborated  his  theories,  was  a  voluminous 
author.  The  latter  was  the  most  profound 
member  of  the  school,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  rare  virtue.  His  teachings 
too  are  those  of  a  man  who  is  earnestly 
seeking  for  truth.  Neither  he  nor  Ammo¬ 
nius  avowed  any  hostility  to  Christianity. 
Their  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  harmonize 
into  a  system  the  prevailing  philosophical 
theories,  especially  those  of  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  so  to  construct  a  religion  on  the 
basis  of  dialectics.  But  while  they  were 
thus  trying,  with  little  success,  to  rear  their 
religious  structure  on  a  firmly  intellectual 
foundation,  Christianity,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  thinkers  like  Clement  and  Origen, 
was  winning  adherents  in  great  numbers, 
many  of  them  from  the  very  intellectual 
circles  to  which  they  especially  appealed. 
This  led  in  the  later  Neo-Platonists  to  a 
bitter  antagonism  to  Christianity,  very  un¬ 
like  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors.  Por¬ 
phyry,  the  next  writer  of  note  after  Ploti¬ 
nus,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  in  fifteen 
books  against  the  Christians.  Iamblicus 
also,  who  introduced  the  magical  element 
into  the  school,  did  the  same.  The  last 
Neo-Platonic  writer  of  prominence  was  Pro- 
clus,  who  taught  at  Athens.  The  system  as 
represented  by  him  has  been  called,  in  con¬ 


trast  with  the  earnestness  and  directness  of 
Platonism,  mere  “  dogmatic  cloudiness,” 
“simple  confusion,”  showing  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  a  tone  of  thought  to  deg¬ 
radation. 

And  now  to  contrast  briefly  the  principles 
of  this  school  with  its  contemporary  Chris¬ 
tian  school.*  First,  as  to  the  relations  of 
God  to  man.  Christianity  said,  God  is  seek¬ 
ing  after  men.  Neo-Platonism  said,  Men 
are  seeking  after  God.  Plotinus  was  claimed 
to  have  said  on  his  dying  bed,  “  I  am  striv¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  God  which  is  in  us  into 
harmony  with  the  God  which  is  in  the 
universe.”  A  Christian  would  have  told 
him  that  the  God  without  and  the  God 
within  him  was  the  same,  and  was  seeking 
to  bring  him  (Plotinus)  into  harmony  with 
Himself.  Then  as  to  the  Divine  Goodness, 
Christianity  said  it  was  like  human  goodness, 
reaching  out  to  all  the  world,  irrespective 
of  their  degradation  or  their  receptivity. 
Neo-Platonism  said,  No  ;  there  is  a  different 
standard  of  morality  for  human  and  divine 
natures.  Since  therefore  the  philosophic 
man  was  destined  at  last  to  become  a  god, 
virtue,  such  as  is  known  to  us,  could  be  to 
him  no  end  of  life,  only  a  means.  Neo- 
Platonism  again  said,  that  there  was  a 
divine  element  in  philosophers.  Christian¬ 
ity  said  there  was  a  divine  element  in  man — 
in  every  man.  Neo-Platonism  said  that  the 
divine  in  man  is  a  part  of  him.  Christian¬ 
ity  said,  No;  it  is  something  from  without, 
something  independent  of  him  but  working 
upon  him.  Once  more,  Christianity  said 
that  man  rising  up,  or  being  lifted  up,  into 
fellowship  with  God  must  show  some  new 
possession  as  a  result.  What  was  it  ?  Why, 
righteousness,  peace,  love — in  other  words, 
likeness  to  God.  Neo-Platonism  also  said 
that  men — philosophers — could  rise  up  and 
become  as  gods,  and  that  they  must  thereby 
take  on  some  new  and  mysterious  power. 
But  having  denied  that  mere  virtue,  right¬ 
eousness,  such  as  any  slave  could  attain, 
was  an  end,  they  must  seek  for  some  other 
endowment,  something  beyond  the  common 
herd.  This  something  they  found  in  won¬ 
der-working.  And  so  Iamblicus,  wdio  intro- 

*See  Charles  Kingsley’s  Lectures  on  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  School. 
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duced  the  magical  element  into  their  system, 
was  only  developing  logically  the  latent 
truths  in  the  teachings  of  Plotinus.  More¬ 
over  the  flood  of  theurgic  phenomena,  the 
clairvoyance,  the  insensibility  to  pain,  the 
mesmeric  cures,  etc.,  which  connected  them¬ 
selves  with  the  later  days  of  the  school  were 
not  mere  accidents,  but  normal  accompani¬ 
ments  of  their  falsely-founded  system. 

Now  when  we  remember  that,  after  the 
renaissance  in  Europe,  these  Neo-Platonic 
doctrines  had  power  enough  to  make  them¬ 
selves,  for  two  centuries,  the  fashionable 
opinions  of  the  learned  and  elegant  of  Italy, 
France  and  England  ;  when,  indeed,  we  re¬ 
flect  that  the  very  latest  English  book  upon 
“  Culture,  Faith  and  Philosophy” — Mr.  Mal- 
lock’s  “  New  Republic  — is  replete  with  ideas 
which  were  received  by  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
we  perceive  that  the  early  Christianity  had 
in  this  heathen  school,  no  mean  antagonist. 

Another  foe  against  which  the  Church 
was  obliged  at  this  period  to  contend,  was 
Gnosticism.  This  was  a  system  of  error 
which  assumed  many  forms ;  but  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  a  fantastic  blending 
of  oriental  theologies  with  the  Greek  philos¬ 
ophy  and  certain  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Prominent  among  the  Gnostic  ten¬ 
ets  was  the  theory  of  emanations  from  the 
Deity.  This  form  of  error  also  obtained  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  minds  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  seeking  to  reach  and  so  de¬ 
manded  able  opponents. 

But  the  Catholic  faith  was  ready  to  meet 
both  these  foes  on  their  own  ground ;  for  by 
tfle  close  of  the  second  century  there  were 
many  and  able  philosophers  in  the  Christian 
ranks.  The  school  of  Alexandria  was  not 
the  only  Christian  school  that  battled  for 
the  faith  with  the  heathen  and  Gnostic  spec¬ 
ulations.  Antioch  also  was  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  institution 
which  shared  in  the  labor ;  while  in  the 
West  the  Christian  clergy,  though  having 
no  organized  school  of  high  rank,  did  noble 
work  in  combating  learned  error.  Partic¬ 
ularly  was  this  true  of  the  North  African 
fathers,  among  whom  the  labors  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  must  ever 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  believers.  Still 
Alexandria  not  only  made  the  first  organ¬ 


ized  effort  to  give  Christianity  an  intellect¬ 
ual  standing,  but  she  reached  a  higher  tone 
of  scientific  culture  than  belonged  to  any 
other  section  of  the  early  church.  Not  only 
did  her  scholars  study  dilligently  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  they  made  use  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  heathen  learning  as  helps  to  bibli¬ 
cal  study.  Indeed  the  very  breadth  of  their 
culture  soon  aroused  against  them  a  third 
foe  within  the  church  itself,  the  party  that 
despised  learning  as  savoring  of  heathenism. 
What  need  have  Christians  for  culture  ?  said 
these  men.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
knew  nothing  of  philosophical  learning. 
True,  said  the  Alexandrians,  but  they  had 
a  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  have  not ; 
and  a  scientific  culture  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  that  we  may  understand  what 
the  Spirit  taught  them.  We  do  not  make 
our  culture  a  substitute  for  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion  ;  we  do  not  even  claim  that  philosophy 
makes  Christian  truth  any  more  powerful, 
or  that  the  revelation  is  not  itself  a  sufficient 
source  of  truth  to  afford  salvation  to  the 
wholly  unlearned ;  still  philosophy  will  en¬ 
able  its  possessors  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
sophistry.  It  is  a  wall  and  a  hedge  around 
the  vineyard  of  truth.  But,  cried  Tertullian, 
who  opposed  this  higher  culture,  “  what  has 
Athens  to  do  with  Jerusalem?  Philosophy 
is  but  the  hand  of  Satan.”  Strange,  replied 
the  Alexandrians,  that  Satan  should  have 
bestowed  upon  the  world  so  good  a  gift, 
when  disorder  and  sin  are  his  normal  work. 
No.  Philosophy  is  of  God.  It  was  a  divine 
gift  to  the  Greeks;  and  just  as  the  law 
served  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  Jews  to 
Christ,  philosophy  has  been  a  schoolmaster 
which  has  actually  led  many  Greeks  to 
Christ.  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
doctrine  that  makes  righteous — the  gospel 
only — and  one  that  prepares  the  way  for 
this,  and  esteem  each  in  due  measure. 

But  while  thus  apologizing  to  their  friends 
for  their  learning,  the  Alexandrians  were 
met  from  another  quarter  with  the  cry  that 
Christianity  was  but  a  “  blind  faith.”  To 
this  they  answered  that  it  was  the  glory  of 
Christianity,  as  a  revelation  from  God  who 
cares  for  all  men,  that  it  had  power  to 
attract  the  masses  of  men,  who  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  secure  their 
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salvation  through  simple  faith.  But  those 
who  had  thus  entered  by  a  simple  faith  into 
the  Christian  life  might,  if  they  chose,  go 
on  to  something  more.  Here  lay  the  pecul¬ 
iar  feature  of  the  Alexandrian  teachings, 
their  doctrines  of  the  marcs  or  simple  faith 
of  believers,  and  the  yvua^  or  advanced 
knowledge  of  those  who  had  made  progress 
in  the  divine  life.  This  idea  of  a  true 
gnosis  they  opposed  to  the  false  gnosis  of 
the  Gnostics.  The  latter,  with  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  held  that  mankind  was  composed 
of  different  classes  of  men,  only  a  few  of 
whom  were  capable  of  becoming  spiritual. 
For  these  few,  therefore,  they  had  a  secret 
doctrine,  something  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  what  was  imparted  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  which  higher  doctrine  alone  could 
bring  the  soul  into  contact  with  God.  The 
Alexandrians,  however,  said  that  the  true 
gnosis  was  founded  upon  the  very  truths 
which  they  taught  the  multitude.  Slaves 
and  harlots  were  allowed  to  share  the  root 
ideas  of  their  philosophy.  For  their  philos¬ 
ophy  had  a  moral,  not  a  merely  intellectual, 
groundwork ;  and  every  human  being  had 
something  in  his  soul,  however  dimmed  or 
crushed  it  might  be,  that  could  respond  to 
appeals  to  an  inward  conscience.  They 
therefore  concealed  nothing  moral  from  the 
humblest  disciples,  but  only  forbade  such  to 
meddle  with  the  intellectual  affairs  of  the 
faith  until  they  had  had  a  regular  intel¬ 
lectual  training.  Until  then,  reason  and 
conscience  might  be  their  sufficient  guides. 
The  gnosis,  therefore,  instead  of  involving . 
higher  truth,  was  simply  the  employment  of 
the  logical  faculty  for  the  unfolding  and 
illustrating  of  truth  that-  was  common  to  all. 
The  source  to  which  all  appeal  must  be 
made  for  truth  was  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A 
true  Gnostic  was  one  who  had  “grown  old 
in  the  Scriptures.”  This  in  contrast  with 
such  as  Tertullian,  whose  final  appeal  was 
always  to  the  Rule  of  Faith  of  the  Church. 
In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  distinguished  a  literal  and  histori¬ 
cal  and  a  spiritual  meaning.  Out  of  a 
fanciful  use  of  the  latter  grew  the  habit  of 
allegorical  interpretations  which  so  unhap¬ 
pily  characterized  this  school.  In  the  hands 
of  Clement  and  Origen,  who  profoundly  rev¬ 


erenced  the  Scriptures,  this  allegorizing 
caused  little  harm ;  but  with  their  successors 
it  led  to  such  a  reckless  and  aimless  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  nullify  Scripture  and  ultimately 
to  ruin  the  Alexandrian  Church. 

The  theology  of  Alexandria  we  can  only 
touch  here  and  there.  Elaborated  by  cul¬ 
tured  Greeks,  it  seemed,  when  compared 
with  the  practical  theology  of  the  West, 
idealistic  and  speculative.  Yet  it  seized 
with  firm  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the 
faith.  Underlying  all  else,  the  root  out  of 
which  all  grew,  w'as  its  doctrine  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Word.  Around  this  doctrine  was  form¬ 
ulated  by  slow  degrees,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  earlier  Alexandrians  did  not 
grasp  this  doctrine  in  its  fullness,  Origen 
having  for  speculative  reasons  held  to  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
That  this  error,  however,  was  only  a  transi¬ 
tional  one,  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
systematic  Christian  thought,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Athanasius,  the  father  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  was  a  student  and  rev¬ 
erent  admirer  of  the  works  of  Origen.  In 
anthropology  there  was  a  sharp  divergence 
in  his  school  from  the  Western  school,  as 
represented  by  Tertullian  and  afterwards  by 
Augustine.  The  Gnostics,  against  whom  the 
Alexandrians  contended,  allowed  a  capacity 
for  a  divine  life  in  only  a  minority  of  men. 
To  resist  them,  therefore,  their  opponents 
were  early  led  to  soften  down  the  stronger 
predestination  passages  of  Scripture,  such 
as  “  God  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart,”  and 
to  emphasize  the  element  of  free  will  in 
man.  Man  had  sinned  and  brought  upon 
himself  the  trammels  of  sense ;  still  he  had 
no  inherently  corrupted  nature,  so  but  that 
it  yet  depended  upon  his  own  will  to  resist 
enticement  to  sin.  He  was  not  to  be  saved 
by  predestinated  and  irresistible  grace,  but 
rather  by  the  assistance  given  by  divine 
grace  to  his  own  will,  which  grace  was  also 
conditioned  by  the  efforts  of  his  will.  An¬ 
other  distinctive  theological  feature  to  be 
noted  was  the  Alexandrian  eschatology. 
Both  Clement  ond  Origen  believed  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  and  purification  after 
death.  Speaking  of  Christ’s  descent  into 
Hades,  Clement  says,  “  The  Saviour  exerts 
his  might  because  it  is  His  work  to  save, 
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which  accordingly  He  did  by  drawing  to  sal¬ 
vation  those  who  became  willing  to  believe 
on  Him  wherever  they  were.”  To  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  salvation,  Clement 
believed  there  was  need  of  some  particular 
ordinance,  enabling  those  souls  consciously 
to  appropriate  the  redemption  provided  for 
them. 

Let  us  mention  now  the  leading  fathers 
connected  with  this  Christian  school.  The 
first  was  Pantaenus,  who  before  his  conver¬ 
sion  had  been  a  learned  stoic.  He  began 
teaching  about  180  A.  D.,  the  school  being 
then  only  the  ordinary  catechetical  school 
connected  with  the  Alexandrian  church. 
Though  a  man  of  abilities,  and  of  singular 
piety,  he  left  no  writings.  His  successor 
was  Clement,  one  of  the  three  great  men  of 
the  school.  We  know  little  of  his  career, 
save  that  he  was  converted  late  in  life,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
acquiring  both  Grecian  and  Christian  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that,  after  teaching  about  ten 
years,  he  in  202  A.  P.,  withdrew  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Antioch.  He  left  three  principal 
works  which  together  form  a  systematic 
whole,  setting  forth  Christ  as  the  Divine 
Educator.  The  first,  the  “Exhortation  to 
the  Heathen,”  exhibits  the  worthlessness  of 
the  Greek  mythology  and  the  insufficiency 
of  philosophy.  In  the  “  Instructor,”  Clem¬ 
ent  presents  Christ  before  his  converts  as 
the  only  teacher,  and  expounds  his  pre¬ 
cepts  to  them.  In  the  “  Miscellanies,”  he 
furnishes  materials  for  the  instruction  of 
Christians  in  a  true  gnosis,  or  a  Christian 
philosophy.  Clement  was  preeminently  a 
philosopher.  Everything  within  the  range 
of  human  learning  that  could  be  made  to 
elucidate  Christian  truth  he  sought ;  and 
truth,  wherever  he  saw  it,  whether  among 
heathen  or  heretics,  was  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  him.  This  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
intellectual  truths  may  have  made  him  less 
sensible  of  some  of  the  humbler  aspects  of 
Christianity ;  and  yet  there  is  in  all  he  says 
a  sincere  and  devout  tone,  as  of  one  wholly 
converted  to  the  service  of  Christ.  How¬ 
ever  he  may  have  failed  in  this  or  that 
direction,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  his 
broad  and  generous  conception  of  God’s 


work  among  men,  which,  he  says,  embraces 
in  one  comprehensive  plan,  the  welfare  of 
all  his  creatures.  The  history  of  the  Greeks, 
alike  with  that  of  the  Jews,  is  embraced  in 
the  plan,  and,  like  that  history,  has  relation 
to  God’s  redemptive  work.  Thus  Clement 
was  the  author  of  that  conception  of  human 
history  which  makes  it  all  center  in  and 
radiate  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Son. 

Origen,  who  followed  Clement,  was,  next 
to  Augustine,  the  greatest  father  of  the 
early  church.  His  father  dying  a  martyr 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  sup¬ 
ported  his  mother  and  brother  by  his  labors 
in  philology.  Being  as  earnest  in  his  Chris- 
tain  life  as  he  was  profound  in  his  scholar¬ 
ship,  he  was  in  the  same  year  inducted  into 
the  catechetical  office.  While  a  catechist 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Neo-Platon- 
ist,  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  thus  fitted  him¬ 
self  to  guide  pagans  as  well  as  Christians  in 
their  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Pupils  soon 
came  to  him  in  great  numbers,  so  that  he 
gave  over  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  cate¬ 
chetical  school  to  an  assistant  and  devoted 
himself  to  leading  the  more  advanced 
scholars  through  the  entire  domain  of 
Greek  culture,  up  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Thus  he  initiated  a  liberal  and  scientific 
Christian  education.  He  was  successful  in 
winning  not  only  philosophers  but  heretics 
into  the  church,  particularly  Gnostics,  many 
of  whom  had  turned  from  the  traditional 
faith  because  of  the  narrow  and  crude  forms 
in  which  it  had  been  presented  to  them. 
Among  these  converts  was  one  Ambrosius,  a 
wealthy  man  whose  munificence  afterwards 
enabled  Origen  to  carry  on  his  learned  re¬ 
searches.  He  furnished  him  with  rare  manu¬ 
scripts  and  with  seven  scribes  and  seven  copy¬ 
ists,  whom  he  kept  constantly  employed,  so 
that  his  works  seemed  those  of  a  great  school 
instead  of  one  man.  Their  number  is  stated 
by  Rufinus  to  have  exceeded  0,000,  which  sum 
if  largely  exaggerated  suggests  a  production 
that  was  wonderful.  But  the  attentions  paid 
to  so  zealous  a  scholar  awakened  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius.  This  feeling 
was  heightened  when  on  a  journey  Origen 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  Alexander, 
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bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Demetrius  now  con¬ 
vened  a  synod,  deposed  Origen  from  his 
rank  as  presbyter,  and  forbade  him  to  teach 
in  Alexandria  on  account  of  heresy.  He 
therefore  withdrew  in  232  to  Caesarea,  where 
most  of  his  subsequent  life  was  spent. 
Here,  as  at  Alexandria,  he  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  learned  circle  whose  influence  was 
felt  long  after  his  death.  The  personal 
quarrel  in  which  Demetrius  had  engaged  with 
him,  now  led  to  the  rise  of  parties  in  the 
Church,  Palestine,  Arabia  and  Achaia  siding 
with  Origen,  Rome  and  the  dominant  party 
at  Alexandria  against  him.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  all  the 
ill-feeling  which  this  division  engendered 
is  the  forgiving  spirit  with  w'hich  Origen 
uniformly  spoke  of  his  enemies.  Branded  a 
heretic  though  he  was,  he  was  greatly 
revered  in  large  sections  of  the  Church.  He 
was  repeatedly  invited  to  foreign  cities  to 
take  part  in  councils  for  composing  differ¬ 
ences  in  churches,  or  settling  matters  of 
faith.  At  one  such  council  his  opponent 
Beryllus  was  not  only  convinced  by  his 
reasoning  but  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  winning  him  back  from  error. 
Having  suffered  severely  in  the  Decian  per¬ 
secution,  Origen  died  in  254  at  seventy 
years  of  age.  Of  his  works  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  most  important  are  the  De  Prin- 
cipiis,  which  confessedly  contains  many 
heretical  opinions  retracted  before  his  death ; 
Ad  Celsum,  a  valuable  apologetical  work 
addressed  to  one  Celsus,  a  heathen  who  had 
attacked  Christianity;  Commentaries  and 
Homilies  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
and  the  Hezapla,  a  great  work  upon  the 
Old  Testament,  to  which  he  gave  twenty- 
seven  years  of  labor. 

The  main  features  of  Origen’s  work  have 
already  been  given  in  speaking  of  the  school ; 
but  we  must  allude  to  certain  peculiarities 
of  belief  for  which  he  alone  w'as  responsible. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  his  belief 
in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  and  his  idea  of 
a  succession  of  worlds  in  which,  owing  to 
the  mutability  of  the  will  of  created  beings, 
fall  will  follow  redemption  and  redemption 
fall  in  an  endless  succession. 

At  the  successors  of  Origen  in  the  cate¬ 
chetical  school,  we  can  only  glance.  His 


immediate  follower  was  Heraclas,  who  was 
previously  associated  with  him.  Next  came 
Dionysius,  who  was  catechist  and  afterwards 
bishop,  and  who  was  a  worthy  successor. 
Accustomed  to  read  without  prejudice  all 
,the  writings  of  heretics,  he  was  one  day 
warned  of  the  injury  that  might  thereby 
come  to  him.  But  believing  that  he  had 
heard  a  voice  saying  to  him :  “  Read  what¬ 
ever  falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  art  capable 
of  judging  and  proving  all  things,”  he  kept 
on  gathering  up  the  truth  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found.  While  bishop  he  became  en¬ 
gaged  -in  a  controversy  with  Dionysius  of 
Rome  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and, 
true  to  his  master’s  spirit,  conducted  himself 
in  a  way  not  only  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  but  also 
to  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
Church  universal  for  his  example  of  moder¬ 
ation  in  religious  controversy.  Surely  no 
better  instances  of  the  broadening  influences 
of  generous  culture  can  be  found  in  all 
history  than  in  the  earlier  fathers  of  this 
Christian  school.  The  third  in  the  trio  of 
great  names  of  Christian  Alexandria  is 
Athanasius.  Though  not  one  of  the  cate¬ 
chists,  he  is  yet  to  be  numbered  with  the 
teachers  of  the  school ;  and  certainly  no  other 
father  left  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  mark 
upon  the  theology  of  the  whole  Church  than 
he.  And  his  work,  it  must  be  remembered, 
could  not  have  been  done  without  the  labors 
of  his  great  predecessors.  The  last  catechist 
before  the  school  sunk  into  obscurity  was 
Didymus  (340-395  A.  D.),  who,  though 
blind  from  his  youth,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  church  teachers  of  his  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  boldest  defenders  of 
the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  withal  a  loyal  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Origen,  whom  he  greatly  admired, 
though  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  restora¬ 
tion  and  certain  other  Origenistic  opinions. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  last  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  schools  through  to  its  decadence. 
Alexandria  still  remained  a  Christian  city 
and  had  a  certain  intellectual  influence  down 
to  the  seventh  century ;  she  still  had  her 
library  and  her  traditions  of  the  great  past ; 
but  she  never  again  molded  the  thought  of 
the  world.  Cyril,  the  one  prominent  char¬ 
acter  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  after  the 
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decay  of  the  school,  made  himself  felt  in  the¬ 
ological  controversies,  but  he  left  no  monu¬ 
ment  of  thought.  And  so,  when  the  Sara¬ 
cens  came,  it  was  but  to  pull  down  the 
house  out  of  which  the  tenant  had  removed. 
The  thousand  years  appointed  for  Alexan¬ 
dria’s  work  had  roiled  by,  and  she  was  re¬ 
manded  to  obscurity.  If,  at  length,  after 


another  thousand  years,  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  her  name  pronounced  and  to  see 
some  signs  of  future  greatness  for  her,  let 
us  not  forget  that  however  grand  her  career, 
she  can  never  do  a  nobler  service  for  man¬ 
kind  than  she  did  by  the  four  schools  of 
thought  at  which  we  have  thus  hastily 
glanced.  Geo.  A.  Jackson. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FOLLOWING  ROBERT. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  crowded  with 
work.  Mr.  Dyer  left  every  thing  to  my 
management,  stipulating  only  that  we  should 
get  away  at  the  time  specified. 

First,  there  was  Agnes  to  be  informed 
of  her  father’s  plans,  and  her  cooperation 
insured.  She  was  surprised,  but  not  dis¬ 
pleased,  especially  as  she  learned  that 
Maud  and  myself  were  to  accompany  them. 
She  asked  no  questions,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  suspicions  ;  and  it  proved  a  harder 
matter  then  I  anticipated  to  tell  her  of  this 
affair  of  Robert  Lyon.  She  listened  with 
bated  breath.  I  did  the  best  I  could  for 
her  father,  dwelling  upon  the  existing  and 
probably  inherited  tendencies  in  Robert 
Lyon  to  become  what  he  was.  But  no  inge¬ 
nuity  could  checkmate  her  intuition,  or  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  having  an  acutely  vivid  sense 
of  her  father’s  responsibility.  She  made  it 
sharper  and  more  comprehensive  than  I  was 
willing  to  admit.  At  the  same  time  she 
caught  eagerly  at  his  desire  to  compensate 
the  man.  It  was  to  her  an  evidence  of  com¬ 
ing  if  not  present  repentance.  I  had  no 
heart  to  show  her  my  impressions  of  the 
matter.  It  was  evident  that  she  could  be 
relied  upon  to  the  utmost  to  help  her  father 
out.  Even  while  I  was  speaking  I  could 
see  her  assuming  by  sympathy,  and  as  if  in 
some  sense  her  inheritance,  the  burden  of 
the  wrong  he  strenuously  denied  and  re¬ 
sisted. 


When  I  had  finished  the  effects  were 
palpable.  First,  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  wrong,  coupled  with  an  infinite  pity  for 
her  father  and  for  Robert  Lyon,  that  would 
impel  her  to  any  sacrifice.  Then  a  singular 
feeling  of  shame  that  her  father  should  have 
done  this  thing,  and  that  I,  or  any  one  else, 
should  know  it ;  and  as  if  she  were  some¬ 
how  involved  in  his  humiliation  as  also  in 
his  guilt.  Then,'  too,  a  little  resentment. 
The  father  could  never  again  be  to  her 
quite  the  man  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire  and  respect.  She  felt  cruelly  robbed. 
But  she  was  quick  to  do  me  justice. 

“  It  was  this  you  were  withholding  from 
me?” 

'  “  He  told  me  voluntarily.  I  could  tell 
you  only  with  his  permission.” 

She  grasped  my  hand.  “  I  have  misun¬ 
derstood  you  ;  but  it  will  never  occur  again. 
Whatever  comes,  I  shall  believe  in  you. 
And  for  your  kindness  to  him  and  to  me, 
God  will  reward  you.” 

I  was  deeply  moved,  and  as  I  stood  hold¬ 
ing  her  hand  and  looking  in  her  eyes,  an 
unaccountable  conviction  stole  over  me  that 
for  her,  life  held  a  story  too  pitiful  for 
words.  I  beheld  with  inward  vision  a  cloud 
stealing  over  her,  charged  with  storms,  and 
black  with  coming  darkness,  and  could  only 
stand  and  look  on. 

The  first  half  of  the  voyage  to  Liverpool 
was  tempestuous.  Maud,  Agnes  and  myself 
were  wretched  victims.  But  Mr.  Dyer  was 
superior  to  the  sea ;  in  fact  appeared  in  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  spirits  than  at  any  time  for 
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months  past.  Action  was  a  potent  tonic. 
At  no  time  was  he  so  restful  as  when  strug¬ 
gling  to  maintain  his  foot-hold  he  watched 
the  uproar  of  winds  and  waves,  and  felt  the 
quaking  of  the  ship  beneath  him.  So  pleas¬ 
ant  was  this  rest,  and  so  weary  had  he  be¬ 
come  of  incessant  thought,  that  but  for  this 
matter  of  Robert  Lyon,  and  the  dread  of 
leaving  Agnes  exposed  to  his  curse,  which 
though  he  scoffed  at  he  inwardly  feared,  he 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  then  and  there.  With  all  his 
faults,  there  was  something  grand  in  the 
man.  I  could  not  withhold  a  certain  admi¬ 
ration. 

Agnes  was  the  first  to  regain  her  equilib¬ 
rium  and  hasten  to  her  father’s  side.  Pleas¬ 
antly  as  he  received  her,  he  preferred  to  be 
alone.  He  was  never  a  social  man,  except 
upon  rare  occasions  ;  and  of  late  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  self -absorption  had  grown  upon  him 
till  he  was  nowr,  if  never  before,  practically 
alone  in  the  world.  His  daughter  compre¬ 
hended  this.  All  her  mental  processes  and 
intuitions  were  amazingly  quickened  by  her 
knowledge  of  his  secret.  She  knew  that  this 
loneliness,  much  as  he  seemed  to  prefer  it 
now,  would  soon  become  a  thing  he  could 
not  endure.  Before  that  time  arrived  she 
wished  him  to  feel  that  he  was  no  longer 
alone.  She  at  least  was  with  him  in  weal 
or  in  woe.  No  misery  could  come  upon  him 
that  she  would  not  also  bear.  But  neither 
by  word  nor  look  did-  she  betray  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  knowledge.  It  was  manifest 
only  by  an  involuntary  change  in  her  tender¬ 
ness.  Heretofore  it  had  been  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  daughter  for  a  beloved  father. 
Now  it  was  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  for 
a  stricken  child.  She  held  him  in  an  infi¬ 
nite  compassion;  bearing  his  burdens  and 
anxieties  as  if  they  were  her  own.  And 
though  at  present  impatiently  ignored,  the 
time  came  when  he  no  longer  refused  this 
most  precious  and  helpful  sympathy. 

For  a  while  it  was  quite  an  affliction  to 
Agnes,  that  her  father  should  seem  to  prefer 
Maud  to  herself.  I  could  understand  that 
Maud’s  cheerful  face  and  piquant  ways 
would  act  as  a  mental  narcotic  upon  this 
thought-tired  man.  It  amused  him  to  watch 
her  flitting  hither  and  thither  and  saying  all 


manner  of  unexpected  things.  She  was  the 
only  one  who  could  induce  him  to  smile ; 
once  he  laughed,  a  real,  boyish  laugh,  at 
which  he  was  himself  surprised  and  start¬ 
led,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  indiscretion. 
Probably  he  had  not  heard  his  own  voice  in 
a  laugh  for  years.  It  was  not  strange  that 
he  followed  Maud  with  his  eyes  and  wel¬ 
comed  her  presence. 

Before  he  accepted  his  daughter’s  sympa¬ 
thy  she  seemed  to  keep  his  anxiety  continu¬ 
ally  before  him,  and  how  could  he  help 
turning  impatiently  away,  unconscious  of 
the  pain  he  was  inflicting  upon  her?  When 
she  could  bear  this  no  longer  she  would 
come  over  to  me  in  a  kind  of  dumb  en¬ 
treaty.  She  rarely  if  ever  put  her  trouble 
into  words,  but  she  would  come  and  stand 
by  me,  quite  silent,  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her,  looking  away  in  the  distance  for  some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  found,  while  the  sweet 
mouth  took  a  sad,  patient  expression  that  I 
could  not  endure  to  see. 

I  grew  to  know  these  signs,  and  helpless 
and  hopeless  as  I  sometimes  felt,  I  was  con¬ 
strained  to  offer  her  what  comfort  I  could, 
and  it  was  little  enough.  Often  with  her 
hand  upon  my  arm  we  paced  the  deck  for 
hours,  W'hile  I  drew  her  into  conversations 
concerning  something  quite  remote  from 
her  troubled  thoughts,  or  fell  into  a  semi- 
philosophical  talk  that  taught  directly  or 
indirectly  strength  and  endurance.  I  w'as 
surprised  at  the  wide  range  of  reading  and 
thinking  she  betrayed  at  such  times.  Sor¬ 
row  is  a  wonderful  educator.  Out  of  her 
own  heart  she  was  acquiring  a  potent  wis¬ 
dom.  But  oftener,  by  her  own  leading,  our 
conversation  gravitated  to  Christ  and  His 
work,  and  its  never  ending  results.  The 
love  that  compelled  His  sacrifice  and  that 
carried  within  itself  its  own  reward,  was  a 
theme  of  which  she  never  tired ;  and  in 
wdiicli  she  betrayed  a  growing,  intuitive 
knowledge,  that  sometimes,  thinking  of  a 
possible  future,  made  me  long  to  put  my 
hands  upon  her  head  and  say,  “  Go  to  sleep, 
child ;  go  to  sleep  and  never  wake  again.” 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  He  who 
held  her  in  His  hand  knew  what  was  best 
for  her.  He  was  very  near  her  in  those 
days,  and  the  belief  that  He  knew  all  was 
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to  her  an  inexpressible  relief.  Quieted  and 
comforted  she  would  slip  away  her  hand, 
and  leave  me  with  a  simple,  “  Thank  you.” 

We  stopped  at  Liverpool  but  a  few  days, 
making  the  necessary  inquiries,  following 
the  track  of  Jackson,  the  agent.  The  im¬ 
portunate  anxiety  of  Mr.  Dyer  forbade  a 
longer  stay ;  and  promising  ourselves  leisure 
for  a  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  our 
return,  we  passed  over  to  Hamburgh  as  the 
port  to  which  Norman  Lee  sailed  from 
Liverpool. 

The  real  work  of  the  search  fell  upon  me, 
though  Mr.  Dyer  accompanied  whenever  it 
was  possible,  not  knowing  that  his  presence 
was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Of 
course  this  left  the  girls  much  alone ;  but 
they  had  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  so 
many  letters  to  write,  that  they  could 
'  scarcely  have  been  lonely.  Such  letters  as 
Hal  and  Northrop  Duff  must  have  received ! 
Maud  said  they  were  copartnership  letters. 
She  wrote  one  page  and  Agnes  the  next, 
and  so  on  till  some  dozens  accumulated, 
when  they  were  mailed,  one  week  to  Hal, 
and  the  next  to  Northrop  Duff.  In  vain  I 
endeavored  to  get  a  peep  at  these  wonderful 
manuscripts.  Neither  of  the  girls  could  be 
coaxed  or  bribed,  and  to  this  day  I  have  no 
idea  what  they  contained,  only  that  they 
were  very  precious  to  the  recipients. 

To  Maud,  Agnes  was  the  same  helpful 
friend  she  had  ever  been.  She  discerned  no 
difference  between  the  Agnes  of  a  year  ago 
and  the  Agnes  of  to-day,  wide  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  grew. 

I  have  never  told  how  hard  I  worked  to 
get  Maud  away  from  home.  I  supposed  she 
would  be  delighted  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
year’s  travel,  especially  with  Miss  Dyer.  But 
the  chicken  was  a  home  bird,  and  had  a  pre¬ 
monition  that  she  would  miss  the  old  nest 
and  the  mother’s  wing,  or  something  else 
I  could  not  divine.  Probably  I  should  not 
have  succeeded  at  all,  only  that  her  mother 
took  sides  with  me,  insisting  that  Maud  had 
grown  dumpish  and  required  a  change  of 
air  and  scene.  Whether  her  maternal  eyes 
were  sharper  than  mine,  is  still  a  question. 

Hal  was  furious.  Why  should  we  go  at 
all,  since  he  must  remain?  Northrop  drew 
long  sighs  till  Jack  protested  that  he  was 


lengthening  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  ad¬ 
jured  him  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  within  reasonable  limits  till  we 
were  well  on  the  road. 

If  Maud  could  see  no  change  in  Agnes, 
Agnes  could  see  a  change  in  Maud.  What 
made  the  child  so  unreasonably  mercurial  ? 
If  expected  letters  failed  to  arrive  she  fell 
into  the  dumps  too  deep  for  present  extrac¬ 
tion.  Maud  in  the  dumps  was  a  comical 
sight;  her  head  down,  and  her  plumage 
drooping  like  a  rain-pelted  hen.  But  when 
the  letters  came,  presto !  she  was  gay  as  a 
lark;  soaring,  gyrating  and  singing  to  the 
entertainment  of  us  all.  Dyer  wished  that 
she  might  have  letters  daily. 

At  Hamburgh  we  could  find  no  trace  of 
Norman  Lee,  but  at  Antwerp  we  came  upon 
his  track  again.  He  made  several  voyages 
from  Antwerp  to  Havre,  had  picked  up 
French  and  German  enough  to  be  intelligi¬ 
ble,  and  was  fast  losing  his  distinctively 
American  character.  After  a  while  he  grew 
tired  of  a  sailor’s  life,  and  went  into  a  restaur¬ 
ant  as  waiter  and  English  interpreter.  Here 
he  seemed  to  have  stayed  some  time,  and  to 
have  accumulated  money  enough  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  Baden-Baden  and  make  another 
effort  to  recover  his  lost  fortune.  Always 
trying  to  get  that  money  back !  Then  the  old 
story  was  repeated,  and  he  went  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  again.  This  affair  at  Baden-Baden 
thoroughly  convinced  me  that  we  were  on 
the  track  of  the  real  Robert  Lyon.  But  the 
search  was  a  very  disheartening  one.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  his  wanderings,  and  I 
should  have  made  little  headway  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  best  French  and  English 
detectives.  It  would  appear  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  offenses  against  none  but  himself. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  generous  and  help¬ 
ful,  doing  kindly  offices,  and  refusing  to  be 
compensated.  After  living  wretchedly  at 
Baden-Baden,  he  vanished,  utterly, — another 
of  those  under-ground  passages  of  his. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  was  fruitlessly  consumed. 
I  thought  it  best  for  Mr.  Dyer  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Italy,  and  in  November,  after  get- 
ting  Maud,  Agnes  and  her  father  comfort¬ 
ably  established  in  Florence,  I  went  over  to 
France. 
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Everybody,  rich  or  poor,  gravitates  to 
Paris.  I  went  partly  to  consult  the  pre¬ 
scient  Paris  police,  and  partly  for  my  own 
benefit.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  amal¬ 
gamated  with  Joel  Dyer ;  now  I  proposed  to 
resolve  myself  into  my  original,  and  breathe 
a  little  upon  my  own  account. 

A  few  irresponsible  weeks  did  more  to 
restore  my  wonted  vigor  than  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  months.  I  began  to  feel  the  old 
tide  of  health  throbbing  in  every  vein. 
And  notwithstanding  my  anxieties  concern¬ 
ing  the  friends  at  home,  and  those  left  at 
Florence,  I  enjoyed  life  thoroughly.  A 
healthy  man  need  never  be  an  unhappy 
man.  I  had  almost  said  he  never  is  an 
unhappy  man. 

I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
Florence,  and  every  steamer  brought  me 
news  from  home.  It  was  during  my  first 
sojourn  in  Paris  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
Hal  asking  my  advice  about  a  change  in  his 
plans  for  life.  It  appeared  that  since  the 
revival  the  previous  winter,  he  had  been 
unsettled  in  his  mind,  having  conceived  a 
desire  to  study  for  the  ministry,  feeling  that 
perhaps  it  was  his  duty ;  and  that  impres¬ 
sion  coupled  with  Northrop’s  entreaties  had 
brought  him  to  a  stand-still.  All  that  lay 
back  of  him,  and  his  previous  inclinations 
pointed  another  way.  What  did  I  think 
about  it  ?  Should  he  leave  it  to  me  ? 

I  answered  promptly.  Pie  should  not 
leave  it  to  me.  It  was  a  question  which  he 
alone  had  a  right  to  decide.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  have  the  benefit,  if  benefit  it 
was,  of  my  impressions  in  the  matter.  No 
one  appreciated  the  work  or  respected  the 
office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  more  than 
I.  It  is  the  highest  and  holiest  calling  to 
which  a  man  can  give  himself,  and  one  of 
all  others  to  be  entered  upon  intelligently, 
•with  a  full  understanding  of  its  require¬ 
ments  and  his  own  capacity.  Every  man 
should  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  but  all  men  are  not  born  for  the 
pulpit.  Many  a  young  man  in  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiastic  religious  fervor,  has  chosen 
this  service ;  and,  having  once  done  that, 
whatever  misgivings  he  may  subsequently 
have  as  to  his  natural  fitness  for  the  work 
he  regards  as  temptations  of  the  adversary, 


and  to  be  set  aside  at  any  cost.  Years  after, 
the  mistake  is  recognized  and  lamented. 

Every  man  should  work  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  But  the  Lord’s  vineyard  is  'world¬ 
wide,  and  some  can  labor  most  effectively 
in  one  field  and  some  in  another.  Christian 
ministers  are  many ;  Christian  physicians 
are  few;  and  of  late  it  had  seemed  to  me 
that  a  Christian  physician’s  opportunities 
were  even  greater  than  those  of  the  most 
successful  preacher.  A  physician  sees  his 
people  when  they  feel  most  their  helpless¬ 
ness  and  their  need.  A  few  words  dropped 
then  make  a  deeper  impression  than  dozens 
of  sermons  when  they  feel  their  feet  firmly 
under  them.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
opportunities  for  those  of  any  minister  of 
my  acquaintance. 

As  for  himself,  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  intended  by  nature  and  by  education 
for  a  physician.  He  had  no  right -to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  Christian  physician.  He  had 
the  same  account  to  render  to  the  Master  as 
if  he  had  been  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel 
from  the  pulpit.  It  was  a  matter  for  him  to 
think  over  prayerfully  and  at  leisure.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  better  put  aside  his  books  till 
this  thing  was  settled.  Suppose  he  went 
away  from  his  present  perplexed  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  friendly  ad¬ 
visers  ?  He  would  be  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

HAL  SETTLES  ONE  THING. 

Returning  one  day  from  the  Central  po¬ 
lice  station,  whither  I  had  been  summoned 
by  something  that  looked  like  evidence  that 
Norman  Lee  had  been  in  Paris  since  he  left 
Baden-Baden,  I  found  a  telegram  from 
Agnes  desiring  my  immediate  presence.  I 
went  off  by  the  first  train,  expecting  to  find 
Mr.  Dyer  in  an  alarming  condition. 

Answering  my  inquiry,  Agnes  explained 
that  her  father  was  in  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  that  I  left  him,  but  Maud  was  sick. 
She  had  been  spiritless  and  languid  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Then  a  slow  fever  came  on  that 
would  not  yield  to  treatment.  She  lost  her 
interest,  her  appetite,  her  bloom,  and  was 
crying  half  the  time.  She  would  not  be 
pacified  till  I  was  sent  for.  “  Perhaps  the 
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climate  does  not  agree  with  her,  and  I  think 
she  is  homesick,”  said  Agnes  in  conclu¬ 
sion. 

“  Homesick !  ”  I  went  in  to  see  my  pet. 
She  was  sleeping,  and  lay  with  her  face 
pressed  into  the  pillow  looking  quite  pale 
and  woe-begone.  My  heart  smote  me  for 
taking  the  poor  little  bird  away  from  the 
mother’s  nest.  As  I  stood  looking  at  her 
she  awoke,  and  seeing  me  she  put  up  a 
grieved  lip  and  began  to  cry  like  the  veriest 
baby.  I  could  get  only  tears  in  answer  to 
all  my  questions.  At  last  she  said  between 
her  sobs :  “  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here,  uncle 
Doctor ;  I  know  I  shall.” 

“  Why  ?  What  is  the  matter,  Maud  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  feel  dreadfully.  I  want 
to  go  home ;  I  want  my  mother.” 

I  could  not  help  smiling.  This  girl,  almost 
twenty  years  old,  crying  with  homesickness. 

“  How  much  longer  must  we  stay  here  ?  ” 
she  asked  dolefully. 

“  Some  months  yet.” 

“  Then  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall ;  ”  and 
her  head  went  down  in  a  fresh  tempest  of 
sobs. 

“  You  will  feel  better  in  a  few  days.” 

“  No.  It  will  only  grow  worse  and  worse 
tin  I  die.” 

I  began  to  think,  absurd  as  it  seemed — • 
for  she  had  no  disease,  and  no  sickness  but 
this  unconscionable  homesickness — that  she 
might  be  correct  after  all.  For  she  continu¬ 
ally  drooped  and  pined,  and  before  the  week 
was  out  I  was  at  my  wits’  end.  Homesick¬ 
ness  is  without  remedy.  Either  the  patient 
must  go  home  or  be  content  to  stick  it  out 
till  the  mind  is  occupied  with  something 
else.  Maud  would  not  stick  it  out.  I  hated 
to  see  her  pining,  but  we  could  not  go  at 
present.  Even  the  letters  that  used  to  cheer 
only  made  matters  worse.  What  should  I 
do? 

One  day  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  pale 
cheeks  asking :  “  Is  there  no  one  going  to 
America?  Can’t  you  send  me  home  with 
some  one?  I  would  go  if  I  had  to  ride  a 
broom,  witch-fashion.” 

Agnes  sketched  Maud  on  a  broom,  clutch¬ 
ing  the  brush  for  dear  life,  as  with  staring 
eyes  and  streaming  hair  she  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  high  above  all  sailing  craft.  Whereat 


we  all  laughed,  without  getting  even  a  smile 
from  Maud. 

“  Mother  would  not  laugh,  nor  Hal  either,” 
said  Maud,  looking  aggrieved. 

Hal !  that  was  a  good  thought.  I  would 
cable  Hal  to  come  over  at  once  and  take 
Maud  home.  It  would  be  a  respite  and  a 
diversion  for  him.  It  would  cure  her,  and 
I  should  have  one  less  to  be  anxious  for. 

Before  night  the  message  was  on  its  way 
with  necessary  directions  concerning  funds 
and  other  matters,  requesting  an  immedi- 
diate  answer.  The  next  day  it  came,  and 
I  took  it  to  Maud.  The  effect  was  mag¬ 
ical.  She  began  straightway  to  mend.  Even 
Agnes  was  glad  to  know  that  Hal  was  com¬ 
ing. 

My  anxiety  for  Maud  having  abated,  I  had 
leisure  for  a  more  critical  observation  of  the 
rest.  It  was  apparent  that  during  my  ab¬ 
sence  Agnes  and  her  father  had  arrived  at  an 
understanding  concerning  this  Robert  Lyon 
affair ;  and  he,  finding  her  so  helpful,  was  in 
his  sore  need  turning  to  her  with  eager  eyes 
and  hands.  It  was  a  month  of  rejoicing  to 
Agnes.  It  made  her  way  clear,  and  loos¬ 
ened  somewhat  his  clutching  hold  upon  me. 
Agnes,  however,  said  nothing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  lest  her  sensitively-bred  conscience 
should  accuse  her  of  seeming  to  betray  her 
father’s  confidence.  It  wras  also  evident 
that  the  consuming  fret  which  had  been  in 
a  measure  allayed  by  action  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  were  getting  on,  had  returned 
with  renewed  voracity  during  this  enforced 
delay.  I  wratched  his  transparent  face  and 
glittering  eyes  sharply,  realizing  that  this 
thing  was  making  destructive  work  with  his 
waning  vital  force.  I  could  think  only  of  a 
two-edged  sword  whose  scabbard  was  getting 
perilously  thin. 

His  room  adjoined  mine,  and  night  after 
night  I  heard  him  restlessly  pacing  the  hours 
away.  Often  before  the  morning  dawned 
Agnes  would  softly  enter,  and  taking  his 
arm  walk  with  him  up  and  down,  soothing 
him  by  her  voiceless  sympathy.  Sometimes 
I  could  hear  her  speak  in  low  tones  of  com¬ 
fort  or  entreaty.  But  oftener  not  a  word 
was  spoken.  She  was  simply  helping  him 
to  bear  his  burden  and  to  feel  that  he  was 
not  entirely  alone.  Once,  after  he  had  been 
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long  and  -wearily  pacing,  I  heard  him  fall 
heavily  into  his  chair,  and  the  utter  silence 
that  followed  was  so  oppressive  and  death¬ 
like,  that  apprehensive  of  some  untoward 
event  I  hastily  dressed  and  stepped  out  on 
the  veranda  that  ran  past  his  room  and 
mine.  A  bright  light  was  burning  on  his 
table,  and  through  the  window  I  could  see 
him  sitting  in  his  chair,  his  head  resting 
against  the  high  back,  his  shadowy  hands 
fallen  helplessly  on  his  lap,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  his  face  like  the  face  of  a  dead  man ; 
only  that  dead  men  never  carry  faces  so 
worn  with  anguish  and  despair.  Was  it 
possible  that  a  man  could  suffer  like  this 
and  still  live  on  ? 

While  I  was  looking  at  him  Agnes  came 
softly  in.  She,  too,  had  been  watching,  and 
the  silence  had  startled  her  as  well  as  myself. 
Her  face  when  she  saw  him  was  flooded  with 
unutterable  compassion  and  distress.  With¬ 
out  speaking  she  moved  his  head  from  the 
chair  to  her  breast  and  covered  his  face  with 
kisses  and  tears. 

He  did  not  repulse  her.  His  lips  parted 
in  a  weary  moan,  and  with  closed  eyes  he 
endeavored  to  hide  his  face  in  her  garments. 
I  returned  noiselessly  to  my  room.  I  had  no 
right,  even  if  I  had  the  heart,  to  look  at  a 
thing  like  that. 

Before  morning  I  resolved  although  it  was 
still  mid-winter,  and  the  experiment  might 
be  hazardous  in  other  respects,  to  take  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Agnes  with  me  to  Paris  as  soon 
as  Hal  and  Maud  should  have  started  on 
their  homeward  route. 

In  due  season  Hal  arrived  and  was  joy¬ 
fully  welcomed  by  all.  It  was  always  a 
pleasm-e  to  look  at  Hal.  I  used  to  think  he 
would  be  too  pretty  for  a  man  ;  but  of  late 
he  had  lost  his  prettiness,  and  gained  a 
strong,  manly  beauty  that  commended  itself 
to  masculine  as  well  as  feminine  eyes.  He 
had  also  a  thoughtful,  decisive  way  that  was 
an  improvement.  Maud  complained  that 
he  was  too  sober,  but  sobriety  became  him. 
Agnes  considered  him  a  handsome  man, 
and  justly. 

We  had  many  a  long  earnest  talk  con¬ 
cerning  his  future,  and  the  young  fellow 
developed  an  unexpected  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  quaint  wisdom.  My  young 


nephew  was  to  be  respected  as  well  as  ad¬ 
mired.  One  day  at  the  close  of  a  long  con¬ 
versation,  he  said,  decisively : 

“  One  of  the  many  things  that  perplex  me 
must  be  settled  before  I  return.  That  once 
over,  perhaps  the  rest  will  grow  clearer.” 

“  What  is  it,  Hal?  if  I  may  know,”  asked 
I  with  a  premonitory  tinge. 

Hal’s  cheeks  flushed  like  a  boy’s  as  he 
answered  quietly :  “  You  know  that  from 
the  first  I  admired  Miss  Dyer ;  but  perhaps 
you  did  not  know  that  as  I  saw  her  more, 
my  admiration  deepened  into  as  strong  and 
earnest  a  love  as  ever  man  gave  to  woman. 
I  know  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  her ;  I 
know  that  I  am  not  now;  but  if  she  loves 
me  I  believe  that  I  should  grow  better, 
more  worthy.  I  cannot  tell  any  one  what 
the  past  year  has  been  to  me.  Latterly  I 
compelled  myself  to  stand  aside,  thinking 
that  she  preferred  Northrop  Duff.  But  just 
before  I  sailed  a  fact  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  took  him  quite  out  of  my  road.  Now 
I  should  be  less  than  a  man  to  go  on  in  this 
uncertain  condition.  If  she  loves  me  I  shall 
be  better  for  knowing  it.  If  she  loves  me 
not,  why,  God  help  me  ;  it  is  quite  time  I 
knew  that  also.” 

“  Has  she  encouraged  you  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say  that  she  has,  nor  can  I  say 
that  she  has  discouraged  me.  She  has 
treated  me  unexceptionably.  If  I  had  been 
distasteful  to  her,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
known  it  some  way,”  said  he  frankly,  though 
looking  exceedingly  troubled  and  perplexed. 
His  love  for  her  was  so  genuine  that  it  had 
drawn  all  the  old  self-assurance  out  of  him. 

“  It  may  be  that  she  has  not  understood 
you,”  ventured  I,  at  length. 

“  Perhaps  so.  But  women  are  quick- 
sighted;”  (Hal  was  already  an  expert  in 
these  matters ;)  “  and  what  little  I  have  said 
or  written  has  meant  so  much  to  me,  that  I 
am  sure  it  must  have  meant  somewhat  to 
her.  At  all  events,  I  must  tell  her  now,  let 
the  result  be  what  it  may.” 

Looking  at.  him  as  he  stood  before  me,  so 
young,  so  full  of  manly  beauty  and  vigor,  I 
felt  that  if  she  could  love  any  one,  it  must 
be  him. 

“  Well,  old  boy !  go  ahead.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  best  thing  under  the  circiunstances,” 
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said  I,  seizing  my  hat  and  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  a  business  matter  in  hand,  as  I 
went  off  for  one  of  those  long  walks  that 
suited  me  so  well  of  late. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  returned  by  a 
street  that  ended  opposite  the  house.  Many 
a  night,  of  late,  I  had  lingered  watching  the 
lights  from  those  windows,  while  pleasant 
thoughts,  unbidden  and  also  unreproved, 
kept  heart  and  fancy  warm.  Perhaps  I 
needed  some  such  tonic  as  Hal  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  administered.  To-night,  loth  to 
enter,  I  waited  till  I  saw  Mr.  Dyer  through 
his  uncurtained  window  pacing  up  and  down 
in  that  endless  vigil.  This  motion  had  be¬ 
come  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  his 
breath.  At  the  table  sat  Agnes,  reading  to 
him  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp.  I  could 
see  only  her  profile  and  moving  lips,  but  I 
thought  she  looked  unusually  saddened  and 
wearied.  She  had  the  same  pathetic,  pa¬ 
tient  air  that  came  to  her  when  she  first  be¬ 
gan  to  bear  her  father’s  trouble.  Was  it 
the  shadow  of  another  trouble  that  wearied 
her  to-night? 

The  other  rooms  occupied  by  our  party 
lay  in  darkness,  and  were  apparently  de¬ 
serted.  But  at  the  door  Maud  met  me  say¬ 
ing  joyfully  : 

“  Uncle,  Hal  has  just  gone  out.  He  al¬ 
most  ran  over  me.  I  stopped  him  long 
enough  to  ask  when  we  were  going  home, 
and  the  dear  old  fellow  said  ‘Now;  any 
time  ;  the  sooner  the  better.’  How  good  he 
is  to  shorten  his  visit  for  me.  I  am  going 
to  pack  my  trunk  to-night.  I  shall  be  so 
glad  to  get  home,”  she  added  fervently. 

“  Then  there  will  be  one  happy  heart,”  re¬ 
sponded  I  absently. 

“  More  than  one  I  hope,”  said  Maud,  her 
beautiful  face  flaming  rosily.  And  encoun¬ 
tering  my  gaze  she  added  with  suspicious 
eagerness,  “Of  course  mother  and  Jack 
will  be  glad  to  see  me.”  What  possessed 
these  children  ?  They  were  getting  beyond 
me. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Hal  he  was  very 
quiet  and  avoided  my  eyes.  But  as  soon  as 
we  were  alone  he  came  up  manfully. 

“  I  saw  her  after  you  went  out  yesterday, 
and  am  not  sorry.  It  was  best  I  should 
know ;  though,  ”  said  he  with  a  lip  that 


quivered  spite  his  desperate  self-control,  “  if 
last  night  death  had  come  I  should  have  es¬ 
teemed  it  the  greatest  blessing  God  could 
give.” 

“  Stop,  Hal !  You  are  no  coward.  You 
have  courage  and  manliness  enough  to  bear 
whatever  must  be  borne,  be  it  ever  so 
hard,”  said  I,  looking  steadily  in  his  eyes ; 
for  he  was  still  mentally  reeling  from  the 
effect  of  some  tremendous  blow. 

He  stood  with  folded  arms  and  dry,  hot 
eyes,  that  had  known  neither  sleep  nor  tears 
the  past  forty-eight  hours  ;  crowned,  too,  he 
was  with  a  dignity,  a  kind  of  consecration 
that  suffering  alone  begets.  My  heart  ached 
for  the  boy.  He  began  speaking  slowly  to 
steady  his  voice. 

“  I  make  no  complaints  ;  I  am  no  fool ;  I 
shall  not  die.  People  cannot  die  that  way. 
But  how  I  am  to  take  up  my  life  with  the 
core  dropped  out,  and  go  on,  God  only 
knows.”  He  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  me.  I  had  no 
wish  to  see  his  face.  There  was  a  long, 
dead  silence,  before  I  asked : 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  refused 
you,  Hal?” 

He  faced  me.  “  No.  With  a  generosity 
and  a  courage  few  women  possess,  she  an¬ 
ticipated  me.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  what 
she  said.  She  made  me  understand  that 
marriage,  or  any  attachment  that  would 
look  to  marriage  as  a  result,  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  her.  That  she  belonged  wholly 
to  her  father.  That  she  had  no  future  that 
was  not  inseparable  from  his.  While  he 
lived  she  had  nothing  else.” 

“  He  cannot  live  always.” 

“  So  I  said,  or  something  like  that,  and 
begged  the  privilege  of  hoping.  But  she 
answered  that  it  would  be  only  a  cruelty  to 
both.  I  must  think  of  her  ever  and  always 
as  a  friend  who  had  my  best  welfare  at 
heart.  She  made  me  understand  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless,  and  she  seemed  so  dis¬ 
tressed  that  I  had  no  heart  to  press  her  , 
farther.” 

“  One  thing,”  said  he  musingly,  as  if  the 
thought  of  her  grief  dulled  for  a  moment 
the  sharpness  of  his  own,  “  she  also  suf¬ 
fers,  but  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to 
determine.”  Then,  arousing  himself,  re- 
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membering  her  courage,  “  Now  I  am  going 
home,  and  for  her  sake  will  be  a  man, 
whatever  comes.” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  STRAIT-JACKET. 

Joel  Dyer  fell  eagerly  in  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  change,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  him  transferred  by  the  easiest  route  to 
Paris. 

Already  I  had  received  notice  that  a  man, 
supposed  to  be  the  person  we  were  in  search 
of,  was  now  in  the  city  driving  a  carriage,  a 
common  fiacre ,  No.  706.  He  spoke  both 
French  and  German,  was  accounted  an 
Englishman,  and  wrote  his  name  Normand 
Leigh.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
driving  less  than  two  weeks,  and  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  he  had  been  an  English  inter¬ 
preter  in  a  small  saloon  and  had  been 
discharged  for  intemperance.  He  was 
rarely  quite  sober,  one  of  his  periodic  fits 
of  indulgence  being  upon  him  ;  neither  was 
he  so  disguised  as  to  be  untrustworthy  as 
a  driver.  He  frequented  certain  localities 
and  was  employed  principally  by  English- 
speaking  people. 

“  But  how  was  I  to  know  that  this  per¬ 
son  was  really  the  man  ?”  pertinently  ques¬ 
tioned  the  officer  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge.  I  had  never  seen  Robert  Lyon  nor 
Xorman  Lee,  and  had  no  data  beyond  the 
description  in  the  “  protection  papers  ”  as  to 
nativity,  height,  age  and  color,  which  might 
answer  equally  well  for  a  hundred  other 
men.  I  saw  in  Tom’s  library  the  day  I 
found  the  book  presented  to  Robert  Xor¬ 
man  Lyon,  a  photograph  which  I  believed 
to  represent  the  man  we  were  after.  I 
longed  for  a  copy,  but  could  not  take  one 
without  Tom’s  consent,  and  that  was  not  to 
be  had  since  I  could  not  even  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  by  carrying  a  copy  in  my  memory. 
That  showed  me  a  man  of  twenty-five  or 
over,  large,  fair,  with  a  pleasant  blue  eye, 
curling  brown  hair  and  a  handsome  mouth, 
as  attractive  as  a  woman’s,  but  lacking  the 
decision  and  perseverance  necessary  for  a 
man.  But  even  that  picture  would  be  of 
little  service,  for  the  man  must  now  be  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  his  manner  of  life  must 


have  changed  him  greatly.  I  remembered 
that  Dyer  said  the  last  time  he  saw  him 
that  he  would  not  have  known  him  any¬ 
where  else;  and  I  doubted  if  even  Dyer 
could  be  depended  upon  to  recognize  the 
man  if  he  was  put  before  him. 

Telling  Agnes,  but  requesting  her  to  keep 
the  matter  from  her  father  till  something; 
decisive  was  known,  for  in  his  weary  con¬ 
dition  these  fluctuations  were  anything  but 
desirable,  I  went  out  to  find  the  object  of 
our  long  search.  , 

Guided  by  the  officer’s  direction  and  the 
number  of  the  carriage,  I  found  him  in  less 
than  an  hour.  After  a  moment’s  conversa¬ 
tion  I  engaged  him  to  take  a  lady  and  my¬ 
self  to  the  Louvre  at  one  o’clock.  This 
would  give  me  another  opportunity  for  ob¬ 
servation,  and  besides  I  wanted  Agnes  to 
see  him,  for  I  thought  her  penetration  could 
be  trusted  if  mine  failed. 

True  to  his  appointment,  this  Normand 
Leigh  was  waiting  at  the  place  designated. 
While  he  was  assisting  Agnes  to  enter  the 
carriage  I  scanned  him  narrowly.  He  was 
older,  shorter  and  stouter  than  I  supposed. 
As  he  lifted  his  hat  I  saw  that  he  was  quite 
bald.  What  hair  remained  was  of  a  light 
brown,  mixed  with  gray,  and  curled  loosely 
below  the  brim,  of  his  hat,  around  the  back 
of  his  head.  His  face  was  high-colored  and 
seemingly  bloated.  His  eyes,  faded  and 
restless,  but  not  suspicious,  were  half  hidden 
by  dropsical  upper  and  under  lids.  The 
mouth,  which  I  had  depended  upon  as  the 
feature  least  likely  to  change,  was  hidden 
by  a  waxed  gray  moustache  that  gave  him 
a  foreign  look.  One  would  not  pronounce 
him  a  vicious  or  guilty  man.  He  seemed 
not  to  shun  observation,  but  to  be  doggedly 
indifferent. 

I  thought  he  would  notice  Agnes,  for 
though  she  was  not  beautiful,  like  Maud — 
I  mean  that  she  had  none  of  the  prettiness 
that  became  Maud  so  well — she  was  still  a 
very  attractive  and  distinguished  looking 
lady,  whom  almost  any  one  would  turn  to 
see  again.  But  he  did  not  even  look  at  her 
as  he  courteously  handed  her  to  her  seat.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  well.  His  excesses  had  told  upon  his 
nervous  system  till  he  was  in  a  wretched 
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condition.  I  noticed  that  his  hands  were 
incessantly  tremulous. 

When  he  left  us  at  our  destination  he 
agreed  to  return  for  us  in  two  hours. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ”  question¬ 
ed  I  of  Agnes,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

“  He  looks  like  an  Englishman  ;  he  uses 
good  English,  but  he  speaks  like  an  Ameri¬ 
can.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  a  voice  that  at  all  re¬ 
sembles  his  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  thought  his  voice  unnatural,  as 
if  roughened  and  thickened.”  Her  ear  was 
exceedingly  delicate,  a  trait  inherited  from 
her  father.  He  knew  people  quicker  by 
their  voices  than  by  their  faces;  and  I 
thought  that  if  this  man  were  Tom’s  brother 
she  would  detect  the  resemblance  observed 
by  her  father,  though  she  was  as  ignorant  as 
he  of  Robert  Lyon’s  relationship  to  Tom. 
Probably  she  was  right.  His  excesses  would 
be  likely  to  roughen  his  voice. 

“  What  do  you  think  ?  ”  eagerly  question¬ 
ing  me. 

“  I  know  not  what  to  think.  If  he  is  the 
man,  my  previous  impressions  have  all  been 
astray.  When  he  returns  perhaps  we  can 
tell  better.” 

But  he  did  not  return.  We  waited  long 
past  the  hour  appointed,  and  at  last  took 
another  carriage  home.  We  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  this,  and  our  disappointment  was 
severe.  It  was  however  in  keeping  with  the 
man.  As  often  as  he  was  found  he  was  lost 
again.  Before  he  was  touched  he  disap¬ 
peared.  He  was  not  to  be  found  at  his 
location  that  night,  which  fact  I  promptly 
reported  to  the  authorities.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  quite 
gone  and  a  new  driver  appointed  to  706. 

This  was  too  discouraging,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
hold  of  the  man,  whether  he  was  Robert 
Lyon,  Norman  Lee,  or  the  arch-deceiver  him¬ 
self.  I  suggested  to  Agnes  the  possibility 
of  his  having  seven-league  boots,  or  that  he 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Wandering 
Jew ;  but  she  shared  her  father’s  anxiety  too 
acutely  even  to  smile  at  the  suggestion. 

Later  in  the  day  came  information  that  a 
man  whose  name  had  been  entered  as  Nor- 
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mand  Leigh,  was  that  morning  admitted  to 
a  hospital,  the  victim  of  a  severe  attack  of 
mania  a potu.  Remembering  his  condition 
the  previous  day,  I  had  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  it  was  the  same  person,  and  that  also 
explained  his  failure  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  the  previous  day. 

My  hopes  rose  at  once.  What  was  to  him 
an  untoward  event  was  to  me  a  very  fortu¬ 
nate  occurrence.  Now  I  should  know  if 
this  were  really  Robert  Lyon,  and  make 
sure  of  my  man,  unless  death  crowded  me 
out. 

A  note  from  the  chief  commissioner 
secured  for  me  an  entrance  to  the  hospital 
and  the  acquaintance  of  the  physician  in 
charge.  A  glance  at  the  occupant  of  cot 
five,  ward  nine,  sufficed  to  convince  me  that 
it  was  Normand  Leigh,  the  driver. 

The  attack  was  evidently  a  severe  one. 
He  was  talking  incessantly,  and  had  given 
so  much  trouble  in  attempting  to  escape 
that  he  had  been  put  into  a  strait-jacket 
and  strapped  to  his  cot ;  a  treatment  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  increase  his  delirium,  and 
postpone  the  sleep  that  alone  stood  between 
him  and  death.  When  I  remonstrated,  I 
was  told  that  the  hospital  was  full  and  they 
could  not  afford  him  a  constant  attendant. 

A  few  moments’  conversation  with  the 
physician  in  charge  procured  for  me  the 
privilege  of  constantly  attending  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  Number  Eive,  subject  of  course  to 
orders.  I  hen  a  note  to  Agnes  explaining 
my  absence,  with  directions  to  send  for  me 
if  necessary,  left  me  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  both  head  and  heart. 

Pie  raved  furiously  till  I  spoke  to  him  in 
English,  when  suddenly  he  turned  his  head 
and  gazed  at  me  fixedly.  I  met  his  scowl 
with  a  smile,  till  he  half  smiled  in  return. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

I  mentioned  my  name. 

“  An  English  doctor  ?  ” 

“  No,  an  American.” 

“  Glad  of  it,”  said  he,  making  an  effort  to 
free  his  hand.  That  settled  one  thing.  He 
was  no  Englishman.  Find  a  sick  English¬ 
man  subscribing  to  anything  but  an  English 
physician !  “  You  see,”  said  he,  after  a 

fruitless  struggle  to  free  himself,  “these 
French  doctors  are  wooden-heads.  They 
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have  got  a  cursed  notion  that  I  am  crazy, 
whereas  the  truth  is,  I  was  never  so  sane  in 
all  my  life.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  Doc¬ 
tor,  that  I  am  no  more  crazy  than  you  or 
any  other  man ;  yet  see  how  I  am  treated  ?  ” 
And  throwing  back  his  head  he  exclaimed 
dramatically : 

“But  man,  proud  man, 

Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,- 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

“  It  is  an  outrage,  Doctor ;  it  is  an  out¬ 
rage.” 

“  That  is  true.  It  is  an  outrage,  an  outrag¬ 
eous  outrage.”  And  bending  over  him  as 
if  fearful  of  being  overheard :  “  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  are  both  in 
the  same  boat.  I  have  got  to  stay  here,  and 
you  have  got  to  stay  here  till  they  choose  to 
let  us  go.  But  we  won’t  wear  strait-jackets, 
either  of  us.  If  you  will  lie  still  and  keep 
covered  I  will  get  this  j  acket  off ;  but  mind, 
if  you  go  to  throwing  yourself  about  and 
getting  up,  they  will  see  that  the  jacket  is 
off,  and  it  will  go  on  again  before  you  can 
say  J ack.” 

He  promised  as  solemnly  as  if  his  life  was 
at  stake,  as  I  truly  believe  it  was.  He  lay 
quite  still  while  I  unstripped  his  person,  and 
with  eager  haste  he  helped  me  get  off  his 
jacket  and  throw  it  under  the  cot. 

Never  was  man  more  rejoiced  or  more 
grateful;  but  he  forgot  his  promise  instant¬ 
ly,  for  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  began  to  make 
me  a  speech.  What  he  said  I  never  knew. 
I  only  saw  that  he  was  speaking  rapidly, 
with  a  repeated  outward  and  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  left  hand,  a  gesture  peculiar  to 
Tom  Peebles.  Then,  too,  at  the  conclusion 
of  some  impassioned  sentence,  I  heard  the 
rising  inflection  of  Tom’s  earnest  voice.  It 
was  not  strange  that  Joel  Dyer,  looking  at 
and  listening  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peebles,  saw 
also  Robert  Lyon. 

I  recovered  promptly,  and  pointing  to  the 
jacket  under  the  bed  reminded  him  of  his 
promise.  He  plunged  under  the  coverlid, 
and  for  a  while  lay  as  still  as  a  stone.  From 
that  moment  I  was  able  to  enforce  silence 
in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  paroxysms;  that 
jacket  had  turned  into  some  horrible  mon¬ 
ster  waiting  to  devour  him. 


Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to  induce 
sleep,  as  night  drew  on  his  delirium  in¬ 
creased.  He  was  incessantly  talking  and 
endeavoring  to  get  out  of  bed.  Through 
the  night  his  talk  ran  to  cards  and  dice  and 
the  various  methods  of  gambling.  “  He 
must  get  back  that  money.  He  had  been 
cheated,  grossly  cheated ;  but  mother  must 
not  know,  and  Tom  must  not  know ;  he 
must  get  back  that  money,  quick!  quick! 
Poor  mother  should  live  like  a  queen ; 
Tom  should  never  want  that  money— that 
money.” 

More  convincing  evidence  could  not  be 
furnished  that  this  poor  creature  was  Tom’s 
brother  and  Dyer’s  victim,  though  Dyer’s 
name  was  never  mentioned. 

Soon  after  daylight  the  attending  physi¬ 
cian  looked  in  and  shook  his  head.  “  Un¬ 
less  the  critical  sleep  comes  soon,  it  will 
come  only  with  death.  You  must  be  tired  ; 
come  and  rest ;  I  will  find  you  a  quiet 
place,”  said  he  kindly. 

But  I  left  him  only  for  necessary  refresh¬ 
ments.  Till  he  slept  I  could  not  sleep.  It 
was  as  if  I  carried  Tom’s  heart,  Dyer’s  con¬ 
science,  and  Agnes’s  anguish  in  my  own 
bosom,  along  with  that  direst  of  all  burdens, 
the  weight  of  an  unrepentant  soul,  going 
swiftly  and  blindfold  into  the  presence  of 
its  Maker. 

Professor  Tyndall  says  something  like 
this  :  “  Prayer  is  the  cry  of  a  creature  in 
distress.”  Granted,  and  it  proves  more 
than  he  would  believe.  H  there  was  not  in 
everything  that  lives  a  premonition,  how¬ 
ever  blind,  of  a  strength  beyond  its  weak¬ 
ness,  of  a  help  for  its  distress,  would  any¬ 
thing  ever  cry  out  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
demand  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no 
supply  ? 

And  it  is  also  a  way  of  escape.  There 
comes,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  lives  of  most 
men  and  women,  hours  when  if  it  were  not 
for  this  way  of  escape,  this  upward  avenue 
along  which  sore-footed  need  can  climb  to 
something  stronger  and  higher,  the  agony 
could  not  be  borne.  It  may  be  no  articu¬ 
late  prayer,  no  conscious  putting  into  words 
of  the  creature’s  imperative  necessity;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  sending  out  from  our¬ 
selves  of  a  certain  portion  of  our  misery, 
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which,  if  it  has  no  other  result,  enables  us  to 
bear  what  remains.  So  that  day  was  to  me 
one  continuous  prayer.  Words  I  had  none. 
I  was  conscious  only  of  an  importunate  up¬ 
lifting  of  my  soul  to  Him  in  whose  hands 
lay  all  issues.  It  was  as  if  I  was  carrying 
this  poor  creature  in  my  arms  and  holding 
him  up  before  his  Maker.  If  I  could  have 
said  anything  it  would  have  been,  “  Look, 
Lord,  look!” 

Toward  night  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
began  to  be  manifest. 

“  Convulsions  come,— and  the  end,”  said 
the  attending  physician  as  he  stopped  to 
look  at  him  on  his  way  through  the  ward. 

“  You  think  his  chance  is  small  then  ?  ” 

“  Very  small.  This  is  probably  not  his 
first  attack.” 

Thus  far  I  had  followed  closely  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  directions.  How  I  asked  : 

“Are  you  willing  to  leave  him  entirely  in 
my  hands  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  narrowly.  “  You  wish 
to  pursue  a  different  treatment  ?  ” 

“  There  is  one  agent  I  would  try.” 

“  What  is  it?  ” 


I  told  him.  Hydrate  of  chloral  was  then 
just  coming  into  use  among  venturesome 
practitioners,  and  had  been  employed  with 
good  effect  in  cases  of  mania  a  potu.  French 
physicians  are  usually  well  up  in  all  the 
novelties,  but  this  man  was  elderly  and  con¬ 
servative,  and  disposed  to  stick  to  the  old 
ways  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  by  experiments.  He  mused  dubiously 
before  he  said : 

“  Well,  yes.  He  will  die  any  way,  and  a 
few  hours  more  or  less,  are  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.” 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  preparation 
was  pure  and  fresh,  and  he  told  me  where 
to  go,  and  kindly  gave  me  a  note  to  the 
apothecary. 

The  first  dose  seemed  to  increase  his  de¬ 
lirium,  but  directly  after  the  second  he  be¬ 
gan  to  get  quiet,  and  almost  immediately 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  The  attending 
physician  stayed  by  his  cot,  manifesting  a 
keen  interest,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the 
sleep  was  normal  and  healthy,  when  he  said 
frankly,  “I  believe  you  have  saved  him,” 
and  went  off  to  his  apartments. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

I  opened  my  window  wide 
To  the  morning  soft  and  gray  ; 
The  murmur  of  the  tide 
On  beaches  a  league  away 
Filled  with  a  dreamy  sound 
The  dreamy  stillness  around. 

The  blue  of  the  sweet  spring  sky 
Through  thin  clouds  soft  and  gray 
Revealed  them  drifting  by 
To  eastward  slowly  away ; 

Leaving  the  fair  west  spanned 
With  a  widening  azure  band. 

As  I  mused  in  the  cloudy  gleam 
Of  the  morning  soft  and  gray, 

A  shape  as  dim  as  a  dream 
Sped  swiftly  by  and  away, 

Startling  the  hush  with  a  word  : 
Cuckoo  !  O,  was  it  a  bird? 
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Come  back  thou  kindred  of  speech, 

Thou  dim  shape  soft  and  gray !  — • 

No  sound  save  the  tide  on  the  beach 
Rolling  a  league  away ; 

But  it  haunted  my  chamber  bower, 

That  cry,  till  the  sunset  hour. 

Harriet  McEtcen  Kimball. 
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Sunset  over  the  village  of  Ismailow ;  the 
tall  green  tower  of  the  single  church,  with 
its  lead-covered  cupola,  standing  boldly  out 
against  the  crimson  sky;  several  scores  of 
quaint  little  log  huts  clustered  around  it, 
like  chickens  under  the  wing  of  the  mother- 
hen  ;  the  last  ray  of  the  sinking  sun  casting 
a  momentary  gleam  upon  the  shining  curves 
of  one  of  the  countless  tributaries  of  the 
Volga,  as  it  winds  around  the  base  of  the 
slope  on  which  the  village  stands ;  all  around, 
outstretched  for  many  a  mile,  the  soft, 
dreamy,  sunny  uplands  of  Central  Russia ; 
and,  far  in  the  background,  the  shadowy 
masses  of  the  ancient  pine  forest  looming 
sullenly  along  the  darkening  horizon. 

But,  picturesque  as  is  the  scene  itself,  it 
is  fully  matched  by  the  group  of  figures  that 
cluster  around  me,  as  I  sit  perched  on  one 
of  those  huge  iron-clamped  chests,  painted 
bright  vermilion,*  which  are  to  the  Russian 
peasant  what  a  grand  piano  or  a  carved  side¬ 
board  is  to  his  civilized  brethren.  Strange- 
looking  fellows  indeed  they  are,  these  low¬ 
browed,  sallow,  bearded,  yellow-haired  men ; 
with  the  dogged  endurance  of  then’  race 
written  in  every  line  of  their  patient,  stolid, 
unyielding  faces.  Some  are  in  red  calico 
shirts,  worn  over  their  other  clothes ;  some, 
despite  the  heat  of  the  room,  keep  to  the 
traditional  sheepskin  frock.  A  few  wear 
knee-high  boots,  smeared  with  tar ;  but  the 
majority  are  barefooted,  and  bare-headed 
likewise. 

These  are  the  famous  “  Mujiks  ”  of  Russia, 
of  whom  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  known ; 

♦The  negro  himself  is  not  more  childishly  fond  of 
gay  colors  than  the  Russian,  whose  very  word  for 
‘‘beautiful”  (prekrasni)  means  literally  brightred.” 


and  the  faithful  description  of  whose  daily 
life  would  seem  as  monstrous  and  incredible 
as  the  first  accounts  of  the  African  gorilla. 
Ignorant  as  an  Australian  savage ;  supersti¬ 
tious  as  an  ancient  Athenian ;  inured  to 
hardships  from  which  a  mediaeval  anchorite 
would  have  shrunk ;  at  once  a  glutton  and 
an  ascetic ;  peaceful  even  to  sluggishness,  yet 
capable  of  the  most  horrible  vengeance; 
able  to  sustain  life  on  a  pittance  of  food 
that  would  starve  an  Indian,  and  to  pass 
whole  nights  out  of  doors  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  no  protection  save  a  tattered 
sheepskin ;  intensely  susceptible  of  kind¬ 
ness,  yet  ungovernable  save  by  the  extreme 
of  severity,  the  Mujik  is  indeed  the  strang¬ 
est  of  all  the  waifs  stranded  by  the  ebb  of 
the  Middle  Ages  upon  the  shore  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

But,  strange  as  are  the  guests,'  there  is  no 
lack  of  good  cheer.  The  tumblers  (for  no 
true  Russian  ever  thinks  of  drinking  tea 
from  a  cup)  have  been  drained  again  and 
again ;  the  sliced  lemons  which  here  do  duty 
for  milk,  are  already  beginning  to  run  short ; 
and  the  huge  black  rye  loaf,  once  as  big  as 
a  hassock,  is  more  than  half  demolished. 
Nor  is  all  this  feasting  without  a  cause. 
We  are  now  within  three  days  of  Lent,  and 
the  festival  of  “  Maslenitza  ”  (Butter  Week) 
is  being  celebrated  in  this  remote  corner  as 
zealously  as  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg 
itself.  Beside  the  samovar  (tea-urn)  which, 
having  just  been  replenished,  is  now  hissing 
and  steaming  like  a  miniature  volcano,  lies 
a  huge  platter  of  those  small,  round  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes,  famous  throughout  Russia 
under  the  name  of  “  blinni,”  which  are  the 
traditional  dainty  of  the  season.  They  are 
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usually  eaten  with  fresh  caviare,  or  butter, 
or  “  swetana,”  (sour  cream)  or  all  three  to¬ 
gether,  as  taste  may  direct ;  hut  out  here  on 
the  steppe,  where  such  relishes  are  not  easily 
come  by,  we  are  fain  to  content  ourselves 
with  mutton  fat. 

While  the  teeth  are  so  busy,  the  tongues 
are  anything  but  idle ;  for  to  these  isolated 
villagers,  in  whose  eyes  a  journey  to  Moscow 
or  Saratoff  is  like  a  Polar  voyage  or  an  Af¬ 
rican  expedition,  the  arrival  of  a  traveled 
vistor  is  no  small  treat ;  and  they  at  once 
overwhelmed  me  with  questions. 

“  And  you  have  really  been  to  Jerusalem, 
father  ?  It  must  have  beeij  a  tremendous 
long  journey  for  you  !  ” 

“Not  so,  brother;  it’s  only  twelve  days 
from  here.” 

Visible  sensation  among  my  audience. 

“  Twelve  days  !  ”  echoes  a  brawny  fellow 
opposite  me,  in  a  tone  of  unbounded  amaze¬ 
ment.  “  Why,  I  thought  it  was  right  away 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  beyond  thrice  nine 
lands  ”  (the  Russian  phrase  for  extreme  dis¬ 
tance). 

“  No,  not  quite  so  far  as  that.  You  ride 
to  Jaffa,  and  go  by  steamer  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  then  across  the  Black  Sea  to 
Odessa;  and  from  there,  if  you  like,  you 
can  go  round  the  Crimea,  as  I’ve  been 
doing.” 

“  And  did  you  see  the  place  where  Pavel 
Petrovitch*  lost  his  arm  ?  ”  asks  my  vis-a-vis 
eagerly,  glancing  at  a  one-armed  old  man  in 
the  corner,  whose  keen  bright  eye  almost 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  his  snow-white 
beard  and  hair,  against  which  his  scarred, 
swarthy  face  looks  doubly  grim. 

“  Were  you  in  that  business  then,  brother?” 
ask  I,  turning  to  the  veteran. 

“  Yes,  father,  I  was  down  there  in  ’54  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  your  countrymen  who  did 
this  job  forme  ”  (tapping  his  empty  sleeve). 
“  But  what  then  ?  when  men  fight,  they’ve 
got  to  fight,  of  course,  and  I  don’t  bear  him 
any  grudge.  We’re  all  brothers  again  now, 
thank  God ;  and  after  all,  if  it  was  an 
Englishman  that  made  the  wound,  it  was 
an  Englishman  who  tied  it  up  for  me ;  aye, 
and  tore  up  his  own  shirt  to  do  it !  ” 


“Aye,  aye,”  chimes  in  another;  “  he  that 
remembers  by-gones,  let  him  have  his  eye 
put  out  ”  (a  native  proverb). 

“  But  tell  me,  father,”  resumes  my  oppo¬ 
site  neighbor,  “  are  the  countries  of  the 
South  really  as  beautiful  as  people  make 
them  out  ?  ” 

“  You  may  say  that,  Stepan  Yakovitch  ” 
(Stephen,  son  of  James).  “  In  some  of  the 
countries  where  I’ve  been,  I  saw  trees  grow¬ 
ing,  one  leaf  of  which  would  roof  this  hut 
of  yours  !  ” 

“  Think  of  that,  now  !  ” 

“And  grapes  growing  by  the  wayside, 
just  as  tcherneeki  (blueberries)  do  here.” 

“  See  there,  brothers ;  what  things  there 
'  are  in  this  world,  to  be  sure  ?  ” 

“  And  no  winter  all  the  year  round.” 

This  unlucky  announcement  destroys  at 
once  the  effect  of  all  that  has  preceded  it. 
A  sudden  chill  falls  upon  my  hearers,  who 
exchange  looks  of  silent  horror. 

“  No  winter !  ”  exclaims  the  soldier  at 
length.  “  Well,  that  is  Heaven’s  judgment 
on  the  unbelievers ;  they  don’t  deserve  to 
have  one !  ” 

“  Ach,  Pavel  Petrovitch  !  ”  whispers  his 
neighbor,  “  don’t  you  see  that  the  Bariri 
(master)  is  making  fun  of  us  ?  As  if  any 
one  could  get  on  without  a  winter  !  ” 

By  this  time  every  one  has  had  enough, 
and  there  is  a  general  “  piling  of  arms,”  in 
the  midst  of  which  I  observe  : 

“  Now,  lads,  after  a  feast  comes  a  songr 
you  know ;  and  Pavel  Petrovitch  here  is  just 
the  man  to  sing  it.  I’ll  be  bound  he  has 
sung  many  a  good  one  by  the  camp-fire,  in 
the  old  days  of  ’54.” 

There  is  a  general  murmur  of  approval ; 
and  the  old  “  moustache,”  obviously  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  compliment,  strikes  up  at  once, 
in  a  voice  which  has  lost  little  of  the  mel¬ 
low  ring  wherewith  it  once  defied  the  snows 
of  Bessarabia  and  the  bullets  of  Inker- 
mann. 

“  Our  Eagle’s  wing  is  strong  and  wide, 

Our  Eagle’s  beak  is  keen; 

To  right  and  left  the  ranks  divide, 

Thro’  which  its  flight  hath  been. 

Let  heathen  hosts  around  us  roar, 

Soon  shall  they  flee  afar, 

When  leveled  is  our  steel  once  more 
For  God  and  for  the  Czar!  ” 


*Pavel  the  son  of  Peter,  the  customary  form  of  ad¬ 
dress  in  Russia,  even  from  a  servant. 
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And  then  the  chorus  breaks  out  full- 
mouthed,  with  a  power  of  time  and  tune 
worthy  of  any  orchestra  : 

“  For  God  and  for  the  Czar, 

For  God  and  for  the  Czar! 

Our  flag  shall  fly  in  every  sky 
For  God  and  for  the  Czar!  ” 

“  Then  fear  not  swords  that  brightly  shine, 
Nor  towers  that  grimly  frown; 

For  God  shall  march  before  our  line, 

And  tread  our  foemen  down. 

Nor  steel,  nor  fire,  nor  mountain  snow, 

Our  onward  way  shall  bar, 

When  to  the  field  of  fight  we  go 
For  God  and  for  the  Czar!  ” 

Chorus— “For  God  and  for  the  Czar,”  etc. 

“Well  sung,  Pavel  Petrovitch!”  remark 
I,  as  the  song  ends.  “  After  that,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  drink  the  Czar’s  health— 
Long  live  Father  Alexander  Nikolaievitch !  ” 

“  Long  live  Father  Alexander  Nikolaie- 
vitch !  ”  echo  all. 

“  And  now,  Stepan  Yakovitch,”  says  the 
veteran,  “  turn-about  is  fair  play,  you  know. 
I’ve  sung  you  a  song — suppose  you  tell  us 
a  story?” 

“Aye,  aye,”  strikes  in  another;  “tell  us 
about  “  Zolotoi  Vasili  (Golden  Basil)  and 
his  guest.” 

The  story  in  question  is  one  which  at 
least  one-half  of  the  company  have  prob¬ 
ably  heard  a  dozen  times  already,  but  the 
Russian,  like  the  Turk,  can  enjoy  a  good 
story  as  thoroughly  the  twentieth  time  as 
the  first ;  and  all  bend  eagerly  forward  as 
our  host  commences : 

“You  must  know,  then,  brothers,  that 
there  lived  in  Holy  Russia,  many,  many 
years  ago,  a  man  who  was  so  rich  that  to 
reckon  his  wealth  would  have  been  like 
counting  the  grass  of  the  steppes.  He 
lived  in  a  house  as  big  as  yonder  church, 
and  had  a  carriage  finer  than  our  District 
Inspector’s ;  and  all  the  dishes  on  his  table 
were  of  gold ;  and  he  kept  troops  of  ser¬ 
vants  in  gay  liveries,  and  drank  costly  wines 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  had  white  bread 
for  breakfast  every  morning  *;  and,  in  short, 
he  was  such  a  great  man  that  every  one 
called  him  ‘Vasili  the  Golden.’ 

“But,  to  my  mind,  Vasili  the  Iron  would 
♦This  is  the  Mujik’s  beau-ideal  of  luxury. 


have  be^n  a  better  name  for  him ;  for  his 
heart  was  like  a  flint.  If  a  disabled  soldier 
came  limping  along  the  road,  or  a  poor  half- 
starved  pilgrim  crawled  to  the  door  to  beg 
for  alms,  all  he  got  was  a  kick,  ahd  ‘  Be  off 
out  of  this,  you  dirty  fellow !  ’  And,  worse 
still,  though  his  own  sister  (who  was  as  poor 
as  he  was  rich)  lived  in  a  miserable  hut  at 
his  very  door,  and  was  almost  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  he  never  offered  to  help  her  a 
bit ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  more  than  once 
threatened  to  pull  down  her  hut  altogether, 
saying  that  he  wouldn’t  have  such  a  pig-sty 
near  his  door. 

“  Well,  at  last  Vasili’s  heart  was  so  lifted 
up  by  his  great  riches,  that  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  ‘  There  is  no  man  worthy  to  be  my 
guest ;  I  will  invite  our  Lord  himself  to 
come  and  sup  with  me !  ’  So  he  brought 
out  all  his  best  dishes  and  richest  wines,  and 
put  his  servants  in  their  gayest  liveries,  and 
spread  a  carpet  on  the  steps  of  his  house, 
and  waited  for  our  Lord  to  come  and  be  his 
guest. 

“  All  day  he  sat  watching  and  waiting ; 
and  whenever  a  fine  carriage  appeared  in 
the  distance,  or  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  uni¬ 
form  came  dashing  along,  he  thought,  ‘  This 
must  be  He  !  ’  But  carriages  and  horse¬ 
men  went  by,  and  still  no  guest.  At  last, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  a  poor,  thin, 
weary-looking  man  came  slowly  up  to  the 
door ;  and  he  showed  his  bleeding  feet,  and 
craved  charity  in  God’s  name. 

“  But  Vasili  was  angry  at  waiting  so  long 
in  vain  ;  and  he  thrust  him  rudely  away, 
saying :  ‘  Begone  to  my  sister’s  hut  yonder  ; 
you  and  she  will  be  well  matched  !  ’  And 
the  beggar  turned  away  without  a  word. 

“  Next  morning  there  stood  at  Vasili’s 
door  a  woman  whose  face  was  like  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  ;  but  instead  of  being  crippled,  she  was 
straight  as  a  grenadier ;  and  instead  of  rags, 
she  wore  a  dress  worth  four  roubles  ($3)  a 
yard.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and 
said : 

“  ‘  Brother,  a  strange  thing  has  befallen 
me.  Last  night  a  beggar  came  to  my  door, 
and  I  gave  him  what  I  had.  As  we  sat 
eating,  suddenly  his  face  became  like  the 
great  picture  above  the  altar  in  our  church  ; 
and  he  laid  his  hand  softly  on  my  head. 
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saying  :  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me !  ”  And 
with  that  I  became  as  you  see  me  now.’ 

“  Then  Vasili  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  bit¬ 
terly  :  ‘  That  was  He,  then !  and  he  might 
have  giyen  me  some  great  gift,  if  I  had  but 
known  him !  ’ 

“  But  a  solemn  voice  answered  from  on 
high  :  ‘  Only  they  can  know  Him  who  are 
lowly  and  humble  as  He  was  !  ’  ” 


“  And  instantly  all  Vasili’s  riches  and 
grandeur  melted  as  snow  melts  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  no  one  pitied  him  but  his  kind 
sister,  who  tended  him  lovingly  till  he  died. 
So  you  see,  brothers,  that  the  old  proverb  is 
true  : 

“  ‘  Of  great  men’s  threats  have  thou  no  fear, 
But  rather  dread  the  poor  man’s  tear.’  ” 

David  Ker. 
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That  was  a  fair  vision,  though  scarcely  a 
prophetic  one,  which  unfolded  itself  before 
the  hopeful  minds  of  the  men  who  sixty  years 
ago  and  later  projected  and  organized  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  societies  of  the 
time.  Each  society  was  to  consist  of  the 
organized  contributors,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  towards  its 
particular  department  of  public  beneficence. 
What  more  right  and  just  than  that  the 
people  who  contribute  the  means  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  should  direct  the  disposal  of  them? 
And  what  persons  more  likely  to  look  faith¬ 
fully  after  the  administration  of  the  society 
than  those  who  have  proved  their  interest 
by  their  gifts  ?  Will  not  the  heart  be  where 
the  treasure  is  ?  The  glorious  spectacle 
grew  upon  their  minds’  vision.  Each  an¬ 
nual  month  of  May,  as  at  the  blowing  of 
the  silver  trumpets  in  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  the  devotees  of  Christian  charity 
should  come  thronging  together  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South,  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West,  to  hear  from  their  trus¬ 
tees  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  to 
scrutinize  the  methods  employed,  to  learn  of 
the  successes  achieved,  to  decide  upon  plans 
for  the  coming  year,  and  to  choose,  after  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  past,  who  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  future.  These  convocations 
of  earnest  men  and  women,  intent  upon  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  be  oc¬ 
casions  of  high  religious  festival  from  which 
the  multitudes  should  return  to  their  several 


churches  and  homes  with  new  cheer  and 
courage,  and  new  inspirations  of  faith  and 
hope. 

It  was  an  incidental  advantage  of  this 
method  of  organization,  that  a  sense  of  the 
high  responsibility  of  membership  in  these 
bodies,  and  of  the  importance  of  investing 
with  it  men  and  women  of  discretion  and 
dignity,  should  act  as  a  stimulant  to 
provoke  the  annual  dollar  that  consti¬ 
tuted  the  member  for  a  year,  or  the 
weightier  donations  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  make  the  life  director  or,  “  scarce 
less  illustrious,”  the  life  member.  And  not 
only  a  sense  of  grave  duty  to  the  church  and 
the  world,  but  some  of  the  venial  infirmities 
of  human  nature  were  gently  solicited  by 
this  same  expedient,  as  the  diplomas  will 
attest  which  one  may  read  even  to  this  day 
on  the  walls  of  many  a  country  parsonage, 
and  cherished  by  the  grandchildren  of  many 
a  saintly  deacon ;  impressive  works  of  art, 
displaying  a  missionary  in  a  white  cravat 
and  lofty  coat-collar,  standing  under  a  palm- 
tree,  and  preaching,  or  distributing  some  of 
the  society’s  cheap  and  beautiful  publica¬ 
tions,  to  a  congregation  consisting  of  three 
Chinamen,  a  casual  Turk  or  two,  a  Calmuck 
Tartar,  six  Hindoos,  and  ten  little  Indian 
boys  ;  under  which  symbolic  vignette  runs 
the  legend  certifying  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  or  Deacon  Smith,  has,  by  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  thirty  dollars  by  his  church, 
been  constituted  a  life  member,  etc.,  etc. 
The  costly  frame,  and  the  conspicuous  and 
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permanent  position  accorded  to  these  docu¬ 
ments,  shows  the  sense  of  dignity  that  used 
to  be  attached  to  them ;  and  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  its  last  financial  year  the  American 
Bible  Society  received  sdhie  seven  hundred 
gifts  of  thirty  dollars  each,  to  constitute  as 
many  new  life  members,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  notion  still  lingers,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  in  many  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 

For  a  few  years,  in  fact,  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  while  yet  the  machinery 
of  these  societies  was  new,  it  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  running  according  to  the  design 
of  the  projectors.  “  Anniversary  week  ”  in 
New  York  and  Boston  was  outwardly  all 
that  the  most  ardent  hopes,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  could  have  imagined.  In  full  proces¬ 
sions,  by  costly  and  fatiguing  journeys,  the 
pilgrims  thronged  together  to  the  solemn 
feasts.  The  doors  of  merchant  princes,  and 
of  many  a  humble  mansion,  opened  with 
generous  hospitality  to  men  and  women  com¬ 
ing  on  so  noble  an  errand.  Great  churches 
were  thronged  day  after  day  to  listen 
to  the  narratives  of  missionaries  returned 
from  distant  lands  and  regions,  and  to  stir¬ 
ring  appeals  and  acute  discussions  from  the 
foremost  men  in  church  and  in  state,  at 
home.  For  a  week  or  two  the  religious 
newspapers  would  be  full  of  nothing  but  the 
meetings,  and  in  five  hundred  country  chur¬ 
ches  the  pastor  would  tell  the  people  about 
the  wonders  and  the  sin  and  misery  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  great  facts  that  he  learn¬ 
ed,  and  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  and  Judge  B., 
that  he  heard,  when  visiting  the  anniver¬ 
saries  as  a  life  member  of  something  or 
other. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  organic  ma¬ 
chinery  of  these  societies  never  did  work  at 
all.  Even  when  it  seemed  to  be  working 
its  liveliest, it  was  like  the  wheels  and  ratch¬ 
ets  that  were  exposed  to  view  in  Maelzel’s 
automaton  chess-player,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  working  of  it,  while  the  game 
was  played  by  the  little  man  inside  who 
drew  up  his  legs  out  of  sight  when  the 
machine  was  opened  for  an  investigation. 
The  meetings  that  were  attended  by  the 
members  from  near  and  far,  and  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  and  commented  on  in  the 


churches,  were  the  show-meeting,  at  which 
it  would  be  “  Resolved,  That  we  hail,”  etc. ; 
resolutions  on  which  no  difference  of  opinion 
would  be  elicited,  but  on  which  all  the  high- 
stepping  rhetorical  parade-horses  might  be 
trotted  out  upon  the  platform  and  put 
through  their  best  paces.  The  meeting  in 
which  the  policy,  the  plans,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  society  were  decided  was  “  only 
a  business  meeting,”  which  the  members  of 
the  society  by  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars 
were  not  interested  to  attend,  nor  the  men 
that  “  ran  ”  the  society,  and  that  knew  the 
value  of  peace  and  quietness,  interested  to 
have  them  attend.  So  the  existence  of  an 
efficient  membership  in  these  societies  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  a  reality,  and  became  only  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

It  soon  ceased  to  be  so  much  as  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  people  date  the  decay  of 
the  New  York  anniversaries  from  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  two  events.  Tenterden  steeple  did  really 
have  something  to  do  with  the  cause  of  Good¬ 
win  Sands.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  look 
outside  of  the  anniversaries  themselves  for 
a  reason  of  their  decline.  They  died  for 
want  of  life.  It  took  twenty-five  years  to 
find  out  that  they  were  a  sham,  and  after 
that  people  stopped  going  to  them.  Really 
earnest  men  would  not  travel  to  New  York 
or  Boston  to  “  speak  a  piece,”  like  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  commencement  oration,  belonging  in 
th: it  category  of  rhetoric  which  Wliately 
describes  as  being  eloquent  simply  for  the 
sake  of  eloquence  ;  and  as  for  the  men  who 
are  not  really  earnest,  and  who  are  to  be  had 
for  that  sort  of  work,  the  public  soon  tire  of 
them. 

Anyhow,  the  anniversaries  are  dead.  All 
parties  have  made  up  their  minds  to  that. 
The  coroner’s  verdict  on  the  cause  of  death 
is  of  comparatively  small  consequence.  The 
constitution  devised  for  these  societies  sixty 
years  ago  has  broken  down.  All  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  managers  of  them  are 
made  on  this  understanding.  They  accept 
the  situation  without  a  struggle,  and  with 
the  more  than  Christian  resignation  of  that 
cheerful  philosopher,  who  being  warned  by 
the  physician  that  his  constitution  was  com- 
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pletely  ruined  by  his  excesses,  replied  with 
beautiful  equanimity,  and  with  such  a  smile 
as  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  might  be  glad  to 
imitate :  “  All  (hie)  right,  old  fellow  ;  then 
we’ll  just  go  it  on  the  (hie)  by-laws.”  This 
is  substantially  the  course  that  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  in  these  corporations,  to  run  them  on 
the  by-laws ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  best 
course  that  the  case  admits. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  societies,  take  the  case  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  them,  the  most  unimpeachable, 
as  I  believe,  in  the  integrity  and  competency 
of  its  management,  and  in  some  other  re¬ 
spects  one  of  the  worthiest— the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  members  of  the  society, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  direction  of  its  policy 
and  the  annual  election  of  the  executive  by 
whom  this  policy  shall  be  carried  out,  num¬ 
ber  about  forty-five  thousand,  more  or  less  ; 
an  august  assemblage,  if  they  could  be  got 
together,  albeit  somewhat  unwieldy  for  de¬ 
liberative  purposes.  Of  course,  scattered  as 
they  are  over  the  land,  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  more  perhaps  than  ten  thousand 
of  them  live  within  reach  of  the  place  of 
meeting.  And  (such  is  men’s  habitual  neg¬ 
lect  of  these  responsibilities)  perhaps  two 
thousand  is  as  many  as  it  could  be  hoped  to 
draw  together  for  the  really  grave  duties  of 
the  annual  meeting.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
task,  which  the  managers  give  up  in  despair, 
to  provide  any  hall  or  forum  sufficient  even 
for  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  members  as 
this,  or  to  make  arrangements  for  a  poll  at 
which  ballots  might  be  cast  for  officers. 
What  is  actually  done  may  be  inferred  from 
the  language  of  the  last  Annual  Report : 
“  The  American  Bible  Society  held  its  Sixty- 
First  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Bible  House,  in 
New  York,  May  10,  1877,  at  half-past  three 

P.  M.” 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  room 
here  referred  to,— the  chamber  where  the 
Board  of  Managers  holds  its  regular  meet¬ 
ings, — and  who  consider  how  few  individ¬ 
uals  can  be  got  into  it,  in  addition  to  the 
officers  themselves  whose  administration  is 
to  be  reviewed,  and  whose  term  of  office  re¬ 
newed  or  ended,  will  see  the  significance 
of  this  expression.  “  The  American  Bible 
Society”  [consisting  of  45,000  members] 


“  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Bible 
House.”* 

Take  the  case  of  the  more  obscure  socie¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  worse  yet.  There,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  ;  use¬ 
ful  institution,  doubtless,  and  let  us  hope 
that  if  the  managers  of  it  should  be  brought 
to  account  before  the  body  to  whom  they 
are  constitutionally  responsible,  no  shadow 
of  abuse  would  be  discovered.  But  they 
never  are  so  brought  to  account — never  can 
be — and  (worst  of  all)  they  know  it.  The 
society  to  wrhom  they  are  responsible  con¬ 
sists  of  some  thousands  of  members,  some 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  some  far  off 
upon  the  sea ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  nearer 
they  live  to  the  society’s  offices  in  Wall 
street,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  trouble 
themselves  about  its  affairs.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  impos¬ 
ing  body  consist  in  dusting  out  the  back 
office,  and  clearing  some  bundles  of  last 
year’s  Annual  Report  off  the  sofa.  Several 
chairs  and  an  office  stool  are  cheerfully  lent 
by  the  firm  of  Evangelical  lawyers  in  the 
top-story,  and  the  Reformed  Dutch  stock¬ 
broker  in  the  basement ;  and  now  blow  up 
the  trumpet  in  the  time  appointed.  Of 
course,  they  like  to  have  a  few  friends  from 
outside  on  this  occasion,  but  the  “  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  ”  is  substantially  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  society  to 
listen  to  their  own  report  of  their  own  do¬ 
ings  and  to  vote  their  cordial  approval  of  it, 
and  choose  themselves  over  again  for  another 
year.  Now  this  is  a  conjectural  sketch,  as 
concerns  this  society,  against  which  I  know 
nothing  in  particular ;  but  if  this  society  is 
exceptional  on  this  point,  it  is  a  blessing  to 
it  to  give  it  thus  a  chance  of  saying  so.  If 
there  is  a  call  for  personal  experience,  I  can 
give  that,  from  a  brief  but  useful  member- 


*  There  may  be  some  to  suggest  that  the  universal 
abdication  of  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  t lie  Bible  Society  has  been  favored,  if  not 
produced,  by  the  decision  of  the  Chair  at  one  of  the 
annual  meetings  shutting  off  all  discussion  and  de¬ 
liberation.  As  we  remember  it  (it  was  many  years 
ago)  the  decision  did  seem  like  a  pretty  high-handed 
one,  to  be  justified  only  by  an  argument  ab  incon- 
venientia,  founded  on  the  preposterousness  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  out  an  impracticable  constitution. 
But  the  annual  meeting  was  moribund  before  it  got 
hit  by  this  decision. 
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ship  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
“American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.” 
It  was  amusing  (and  we  needed  amusement 
in  that  body)  to  see  the  Secretary  popping 
up  to  points  of  order,  and  trying  to  keep  the 
meeting  clear  as  to  its  own  identity.  “We 
are  not  the  Board  of  Directors  now ;  we  are 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.”  It 
was  difficult,  you  see,  to  make  the  honest 
gentlemen  see  what  was  the  use  of  adopting 
that  Annual  Report  over  again,  when  they 
had  already  adopted  it  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore. 

But  although  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  the  society  organization  is  inert,  is 
not  the  existence  of  it  important  and  valu¬ 
able  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise  ? 
It  is  out  of  prevailing  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  administration  of  the  societies 
that  the  inactivity  of  their  members  arises ; 
if  there  should  be  occasion  of  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust,  would  not  the  membership 
show  itself  effective  again  ? 

Hardly.  That  thing  was  tried  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  twenty  years 
ago,  and  may  be  considered  as  settled.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  membership  of 
these  societies  is  nowhere.  In  extraordinary 
circumstances,  it  is  a  mob.  In  any  issue 
arising  between  the  members  of  the  society 
and  its  managers,  the  members  may  as  well 
give  it  up  first  as  last.  So  long  as  the  man¬ 
agers  have  any  show  of  a  party,  they  can 
so  reinforce  themselves  by  new  memberships, 
through  the  operation  of  the  whole  force  of 
secretaries  and  agents,  as  to  defy  opposition. 
The  only  recourse  would  be  to  lie  quiet  and 
then  suddenly  capture  the  society  at  its 
annual  meeting  by  a  coup  de  main.  This 
would  be  easy  enough,  ordinarily  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  a  congenial  way  of  operating, 
except  as  a  joke.  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Latin  obedience,  with  that  cheerful  hilarity 
of  temperament  which  is  one  of  their  most 
amiable  traits,  have  never  thought  how  they 
might  enliven  the  community  by  taking 
possession  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
and  placing  it  under  the  patronage  of  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Very  Reverend  the  Yicar 
General  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  It 


need  not  be  an  expensive  affair,  and  there 
would  be  lots  of  fun  in  it.  Life  member¬ 
ships,  to  be  sure,  cost  thirty  dollars  each ; 
but  annual  members  can  be  made  in  any 
number,  at  three  dollars  a  head,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  stout 
young  members  of  the  Father  Mathew  T. 
A.  B.  Society,  properly  organized  and  in¬ 
structed  would  be  quite  enough,  I  judge,  to 
occupy  all  the  sitting  and  standing  room  in 
that  chamber  in  the  Bible  House,  against 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  lawful 
rights.  It  need  not  take  them  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  fill  the  nine  annual  vacancies  in  the 
board  of  thirty-six  managers  with  nine 
eminent  laymen  connected  with  the  New 
York  city  government,  and  then  adjourn 
the  annual  meeting  without  day.  The  con¬ 
servative  provision  that  only  one-fourth  of 
the  managers  should  go  out  of  office  annu¬ 
ally  might  seem  to  afford  security  against 
too  complete  a  revolution,  but  for  the  child¬ 
like  and  trustful  provision  that  “  every  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  a  life  member  of 
the  society,  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and 
vote  with  the  board  of  managers,  and  be 
possessed  of  the  same  powers  as  a  manager 
himself.”  We  are  inclined  to  think,  in  fact, 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  proceeding 
would  be,  without  bothering  with  the  annual 
meeting  at  all,  simply  to  capture  the  board 
of  managers,  under  this  provision.  A  hun¬ 
dred  conscientious  and  resolute  clergymen 
from  the  Cathedral  could  do  it  for  the 
trifle  of  $3,000  ;  and  then,  acting  promptly 
on  another  provision  in  this  glorious  con¬ 
stitution,  could,  by  a  single  vote,  “for 
essential  services  to  the  Society,”  appoint 
as  members  for  life,  each  one  having  “the 
same  powers  as  a  manager  himself,”  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  Pope,  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  and  the  congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide.  Aside  from  all  religious 
considerations,  the  Bible  House,  considered 
as  a  piece  of  real  estate,  would  be  very  cheap 
indeed  at  three  thousand  dollars,  Why  it 
is  that  our  Irish  Catholic  brethren  have  not 
long  ago  taken  measures  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  characteristic  mod¬ 
esty  of  their  race. 
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But,  it  will  be  asked,  for  all  that  these 
constitutions  are  such  a  crazy  looking  lot  of 
documents,  don’t  they,  practically,  work  well 
enough  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  abuses 
as  they  seem  to  invite  do  not  happen,  and  is 
it  worth  while  to  take  any  measures  to  rem¬ 
edy  a  merely  theoretical  imperfection  ? 

Well,  if  people  like  to  do  business  in  this 
happy-go-lucky  way,  leaving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  priceless  social  and  religious  inter¬ 
ests  lying  around  loose  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  any  handful  of  zealots  who  may  think  it 
their  duty  to  take  possession  thereof  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  or  to  be  drawn  upon  by 
some  knot  of  managers  to  whom  opportunity 
without  responsibility  presents  too  strong  a 
temptation, — why,  I  suppose  we  must  “accept 
it  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  their  conversion 
that  they  are  so  much  more  foolish  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  this  world. 
No  dozen  or  two  of  Baptist  preachers  has 
ever  yet  dropped  in  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society’s  managers  and  passed  a  vote 
ordering  all  the  stereotype  plates  in  foreign 
languages  to  be  corrected  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  hermeneutics.  And  no  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  of  the  “  Christian  ”  per¬ 
suasion  have  ever  yet  made  a  quiet  rendez¬ 
vous  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  and  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  administration  of  it  with  a  view  to  the 
expurgation  of  its  catalogue  and  the  testing 
of  the  question  whether  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  they  are  “  Evangelical  Christians  ”  or 
not.  Whether  there  have  been  abuses  and 
peculations  in  the  management  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  is  not  so  certain ;  for  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  useful  object  gained  by  the  usu¬ 
al  method  of  organization — to  save  the  scan¬ 
dal  to  the  Christian  name,  and  the  vexation 
of  righteous  souls,  which  results  from  having 
such  matters  brought,  to  light.  Still,  one 
hears  now  and  then  a  hint  of  queer  things 
in  the  less  conspicuous  societies,  which 
might  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject,  if  it  was  anybody’s  business 
in  particular  to  follow  them  up.  There  was 
a  story  about  the  “  Society  for  Ameliorating 
the  Condition  of  the  Jews  ” — favorite  insti¬ 
tution  for  legacies  from  spinster  ladies  ad¬ 
dicted  to  too  much  Daniel  and  Apocalypse 
with  their  tea.  What  the  story  was  I  do 


not  exactly  remember,  but  it  was  about  a 
dispute  among  some  needy  Gentile  brethren 
as  to  the  way  of  applying  the  income  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  own  condition ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  contestants  and  their  friends 
mainly  composed  the  Annual  Meeting,  they 
did  not  dare  to  quarrel  above  a  whisper,  for 
fear  others  would  come  in  and  vote  them 
both  down.  I  may  not  have  got  it  quite 
right,  but  it  was  something  like  this.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  various  societies  are  habitually 
and  from  policy  cautious  in  thek  remarks 
about  other  societies ;  but  one  used  to  hear 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Bible  blouse,  hints 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Colo¬ 
nization  Society  might  bring  out  facts  of 
interest.  And  as  to  the  American  and  For¬ 
eign  Christian  Union  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything. 

The  sole  security  for  upright  management 
in  these  societies  is  the  personal  character 
of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  for  the  time 
being.  And  some  of  them  are  happy  in  be¬ 
ing  under  the  conduct  of  men  whose  names 
are  a  better  guarantee  of  wisdom  and  hon¬ 
esty,  than  any  system  of  checks  and  balan¬ 
ces  that  could  be  devised.  And  some  of 
them  are  not.  If  we  must  needs  have  an 
honest  man  in  our  closet,  whom  would  we 
rather  name  than  (for  example)  any  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  American  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  ?  But  it  is  only  expressing  a 
rooted  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  to  say 
that  we  do  not  want  an  honest  man  in  our 
closet  at  all — that  we  will  have  no  honest 
man  in  our  closet. 

The  commonest  evils  arising  from  this 
total  absence  of  responsibility  and  control  are 
not  so  much  vulgar  peculation  as  inertness, 
obstinate  tenacity  of  routine,  neglect  of 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  society’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  absence  of  intellectual  force ;  in 
short,  laziness.  It  is  notorious  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  offices  connected  with  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  become  the  asylums  for 
incapables.  No  power  ever  approaches 
from  outside  to  pry  the  machine  out  of  the 
ruts  ;  and  the  ruts  grow  deeper  each  year,  as 
the  lumbering,  creaking  old  fabric  comes 
once  more  trundling  round  in  them. 

To  cite  once  more  the  American  Bible 
Society ;  not  as  a  bad  example  but  as,  by  uni- 
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versal  consent,  one  of  the  very  best — does 
any  one  believe  that  if  the  little  knot  of 
worthy  and  honorable  gentlemen  to  whom 
has  been  conceded  the  control  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  monopoly  could  have  had  now  and 
then  a  large  infusion  of  new  blood  in  their 
old  corporation  by  the  addition  of  new  as¬ 
sociates,  not  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
could  have  had  their  operations  authorita¬ 
tively  canvassed  by  shrewd  men  from  out¬ 
side  their  own  circle,  the  American  Bible 
Society  would  have  continued  to  this  day  in 
a  method  of  business  which  makes  it  the 
chief  existing  hindrance  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  town  and  village  popula¬ 
tions  of  America  ? 

What  ought  to  be  done  about  the  matter  ? 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  subject  which  they  deal 
with  in  England  by  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
thought  wise  to  invoke  upon  it  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  of  Hew  York,  or  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  even  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
everyway  a  fit  subject  for  the  attention  of 
clerical  and  ecclesiastical  conventions,  and 
one  way,  perhaps  the  best  way  that  the  case 
admits,  of  relieving  the  difficulty,  would  be 
simply  to  turn  end  for  end  the  present  rela¬ 
tion  and  communication  between  these  two 
sets  of  bodies.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Society 


sends  its  best  man  to  the  Synod,  Conference 
or  Council,  and  after  an  ex  parte  statement 
from  him,  describing  the  awful  destitution 
and  the  glorious  work,  a  resolution  is 
unanimously  adopted  approving  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  society.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Council  or  Synod  should  detail  com¬ 
mittees  every  year  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  every  society  known  to  bid  for 
donations  among  its  congregations,  charg¬ 
ing  them  to  look  sharply  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  make,  not  an  ex  parte  statement 
but  an  impartial  report,  for  the  benefit  not 
of  the  Society  but  of  the  public,- — this 
would  come  as  near,  perhaps,  to  a  remedy, 
as  the  inveteracy  of  the  disorder  admits. 
Of  course,  the  average  committee  would  do 
what  the  average  committee  generally  does. 
But  it  would  happen,  from  time  to  time, 
that  some  hard-headed,  impracticable  fellow 
would  get  appointed,  who  would  hear  no 
smooth  talk,  but  insist  on  raking  his  society 
open  down  to  the  bottom,  and  letting  fresh 
air  and  daylight  through  and  through  it. 
And  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  an¬ 
nually  possible,  would  be  a  bitter  but  most 
salutary  and  invigorating  tonic  to  the 
broken-down  “  constitution  ”  of  every  na¬ 
tional  benevolent  society  in  America. 

Leonard  Wonlsey  Bacon. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  years  ago  it 
happened,  for  Mademoiselle,  my  black-eyed 
conversation-teacher,  forgot  to  mention ; 
but  we  will  say  “  some,”  and  then  no  one 
can  contradict  us.  Some  years  ago,  then, 
there  lived  in  a  small  village  of  Northern 
Italy  a  poor  peasant  whom  we  will  call 
Pietro.  Pietro  had  a  wife  whose  name  was 
Gigia,  and  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  name  Carlo  and  Giulia.  Last,  but  not 
by  any  means  least,  he  had  a  donkey,  whom 
the  children  called  Bimbo.  A  funny  name 
for  a  donkey ;  for  Bimbo  means  baby,  and 
anything  less  like  a  baby  than  this  long¬ 
eared,  rough-coated,  harsh-voiced  playmate 


of  theirs  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  spite  of 
his  unprepossessing  appearance,  however, 
and  unlike  many  of  his  contrary-minded 
race,  Bimbo  had  an  affectionate  nature ; 
and  would  frolic  with  the  children  like  a  big 
dog;  making  no  remonstrance  even  when 
Giulia  pulled  his  long,  leathery  ears,  or  Carlo 
hung  on  strenuously  to  his  rope-like  tail. 
But  Bimbo’s  life  was  not  all  play-time,  by 
any  means.  His  business  was  to  earn  the 
family’s  support ;  and  many  a  heavy  load 
did  he  carry  from  village  to  village,  and 
many  were  the  scant  suppers  that  fell  to  his 
share  after  a  hard  day’s  faithful  labor.  In 
only  one  thing  was  he  blessed  above  other 
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donkeys, — he  got  few  blows  ;  for  Pietro  was 
both  a  kind  man  and  a  lazy  ;  and  had  sel¬ 
dom  either  the  inclination  or  the  energy  to 
abuse  his  beast. 

Now  the  village  where  Pietro  and  his 
family  lived  lay  close  by  the  foot  of  Monte 
Generoso, — one  of  the  three  great  mount¬ 
ains  which  render  so  picturesque  and  lovely 
the  upper  portion  of  Lake  Lugano.  On  its 
summit  stood  an  old  monastery,  and  one  of 
Pietro’s  regular  duties  was  to  load  his 
donkey  with  bread  and  wine  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  and  wend  his  way  slowly  up 
the  long,  winding  path  that  scaled  the 
mountain.  Once  in  every  ten  days  he  must 
do  this,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  the  order  never 
to  have  more  than  a  ten  days’  supply  on 
hand  at  once  ;  a  rule  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
trived  for  the  better  mortification  of  the 
flesh  in  the  case  of  the  monks  themselves, 
but  really  falling  hardest  upon  the  poor 
peasant  and  his  donkey,  who  had  in  all 
weathers,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
make  the  toilsome  journey,  or  feel  that  the 
holy  fathers  were  suffering  hunger  for  their 
negligence. 

Although  in  those  localities  the  snow  is 
generally  confined  to  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  seldom  falls  in  the  valleys  to  a  depth 
greater  than  a  few  hours’  sunshine  suffices 
to  melt  away,  still  there  comes  now  and 
then  a  storm  which  leaves  more  lasting 
traces,  and  gives  the  sun  a  good  two  days’ 
work  to  do.  It  so  happened  that  this  very 
winter  of  which  I  am  writing  was  an  unusu¬ 
ally  severe  one ;  (well  for  me  that  it  was, 
otherwise  I  should  have  had  no  story  to 
tell,)  and  snow  storms  on  the  mountains 
had  been  both  heavy  and  frequent,  so  that 
Pietro  and  Bimbo  found  their  pious  pil¬ 
grimages,  always  hard  at  the  best,  cold  and 
laborious  enough ;  especially  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  little  in  return  save  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  snow-bound  monks,  and 
whatever  joy  of  heart  might  be  derived  from 
the  consciousness  of  an  irksome  duty  faith¬ 
fully  performed.  In  Pietro’s  case  little 
enough,  and  in  Bimbo’s  —  I  was  about  to 
say  none  at  all ;  but  who  shall  read  the 
workings  of  a  donkey’s  mind  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  what  he  did,  and  then  say  whether  or 
not,  it  sprung  from  noble  motives. 


It  was  mid-winter,  and  owing  to  the  un¬ 
usual  severity  of  the  storms,  the  last  few 
visits  to  the  monastery  had  been  attended 
with  great  hardship  and  exposure,  so  that 
little  Carlo  and  Giulia  who  were  generally 
quick  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  donkey’s 
returning  hoofs  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the 
arcade,  which,  as  in  most  Italian  towns, 
formed  the  principal  thoroughfare  for  pe¬ 
destrians,  had  been  tucked  snugly  away  for 
the  night  long  before  the  two  wearied  trav¬ 
elers  returned.  One  morning,  just  ten  days 
after  the  last  of  these  trips,  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  waking  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn 
heard  Bimbo  in  the  stable  behind  them 
crunching  his  dried  bean-stalks,  and  saw 
their  mother  in  the  outer  room,  bustling 
about  as  she  prepared  the  gnocchi  and 
polenta  for  their  unassuming  breakfast. 
Pietro  came  in  at  the  door  just  as  the  smok¬ 
ing  hot  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  Giulia’s  keen  little  eyes  spied  upon  the 
broad  shoulders  of  her  father’s  rough  coat 
several  melting  snow-flakes. 

“  It  is  a  wild  day  on  the  mountains,  wife,” 
said  he  ;  “I  have  not  seen  such  a  storm  in 
twenty  years.  The  holy  fathers  will  have 
to  fast  awhile,  unless  they  have  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  a  little  of  the  last  I  carried 
them ;  neither  man  nor  beast  could  breast 
the  mountain  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  blinding- 
hurricane.  The  village  street  is  W'hite  al¬ 
ready,  and  hear  how  the  wind  roars  in  the 
chimney!  ”  Truly  it  did  roar,  and  the  tiles 
clattered  on  the  roof.  Carlo  thrust  his 
brown  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  baggy 
little  trowsers,  and  drew7  closer  to  the  meager 
fire ;  while  Giulia  stared  with  wide-open 
eyes  into  her  mother’s  face. 

“  But,  must  the  poor  monks  starve  to 
death,  then  ?  ”  asked  the  child. 

“  The  holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  forbid  !  ” 
replied  her  mother.  “  Perhaps  tire  storm 
will  lull  by  night,  and  then  to-morrow 
Bimbo  and  the  father  may  make  their  way 
through  the  drifts.  The  beast  is  a  good 
beast,  and  the  father,  as  thou  well  knowest, 
has  the  longest  legs  and  the  stoutest  of  any 
man  in  the  village.” 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  neither 
Bimbo’s  goodness  nor  Pietro’s  legs  availed 
them  anything  in  the  face  of  the  storm  that 
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still  swept  wildly  down  the  mountain.  At 
any  other  time  the  children  would  have 
laughed  to  hear  the  wind  go  roaring  through 
the  valley,  and  would  only  have  huddled 
closer  together  beside  the  fire,  and  told  one 
another  stories  to  while  away  the  hours. 
But  now  the  thought  of  the  poor  monks 
suffering  from  hunger,  with  no  help  near, 
destroyed  all  desire  for  merriment  on  then- 
part,  and  they  were  as  glad  as  their  parents 
when  at  sunset  the  wind  moderated  some¬ 
what,  and  the  sharp  flakes  fell  more  slowly. 
Next  morning  when  they  awoke  the  sky 
above  the  village  roofs  was  clear  and  blue, 
but  the  wind  still  blew  keenly  through  the 
valley,  and  the  great  mountain  was  white  to 
its  base ;  while  heavy,  sullen-looking  storm- 
clouds  yet  hung  gray  about  the  summit. 

“  The  storm  is  not  over  up  there,”  said 
Pietro,  “but  Bimbo  and  I  must  start;  it 
may  clear  by  noon,  and  at  all  events  we  can 
but  try.” 

So  the  donkey  was  brought  to  the  door 
and  loaded,  but  lightly,  for  a  hard  scramble 
was  before  him.  Then  Pietro  stepped  once 
more  into  the  house  to  don  his  rough  coat, 
and  pull  on  his  stout  iron-shod  mountain 
boots.  Carlo  ran  and  fetched  his  father’s 
staff,  while  Giulia  brought  the  shaggy  fur 
cap,  and  Gigia  hastened  to  fill  a  flask  with 
strong  wine,  which  she  stored  away  in  one 
of  her  husband’s  capacious  pockets. 

“  Drink  this  when  the  drifts  grow  deep,” 
she  said,  “  and  thou  wilt  be  able  to  go 
through  them  like  a  plowshare.” 

Pietro  nodded,  as  they  hung  about  him, 
loth  to  let  him  go. 

“  May  the  saints  preserve  us  !  ”  he  cried. 
“  Now  then,  my  brave  Bimbo  !  ”  But  as  he 
gained  the  doorway  his  face  fell,  and  he 
stared  in  helpless  astonishment.  “Brave 
Bimbo  ”  had  disappeared.  Whither  ?  that 
was  the  question.  In  vain  did  his  blaster 
fume  and  fret,  and  run  hither  and  thither ; 
there  was  no  trace  of  him  to  be  found. 
None  of  the  neighbors  had  seen  him  pass  ; 
his  hoofs  had  left  no  mark  upon  the  hard 
gray  stones  of  the  arcade,  and  where  these 
ended  the  light,  blowing,  powdery  snow  had 
long  since  smoothed  away  all  tracks.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

“  The  evil  one  is  in  it,”  grumbled  Pietro. 


“The  cunning  beast  has  hidden  himself  away 
that  he  may  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  jour¬ 
ney.  That  in  itself  would  have  been  bad 
enough,  but  he  must  needs  take  with  him  all 
the  good  stores  which  I  had  provided  for  the 
fathers.  Now  there  must  be  more  procured, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  fresh  beast,  and  all  this 
will  delay  me  till  it  is  too  late  to  start  to¬ 
day.” 

Thus  he  relieved  his  mind  by  scolding 
away  at  the  delinquent  Bimbo,  while  Carlo 
and  Giulia  hung  their  heads,  and  could  not 
find  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  their  guilty 
favorite. 

Meanwhile  how  fared  it  with  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery  ? 

As  Pietro  had  foreseen,  they  had  been 
sparing  of  their  supplies  ;  brrt  their  frugality 
barely  availed  to  stretch  the  scanty  allow¬ 
ance  over  one  more  day,  and  when  the 
second  morning  broke  they  had  already  been 
fasting  for  fifteen  hours.  Wild  as  the  storm 
was  in  the  valley  below,  up  here  on  the 
lonely  mountain-top  it  was  infinitely  more 
so ;  and  to  the  hungry  monks  the  wild, 
sweeping  wind  that  roared  and  whistled  and 
shrieked  about  their  stone-walled  prison,  and 
the  cold  white  snow-flakes  that  danced  and 
drifted  and  piled  themselves  higher  and 
higher  against  portal  and  casements,  seemed 
like  a  besieging,  pitiless  host,  from  whose 
advancing  columns  it  wrere  vain  to  look  for 
mercy  ;  whose  relentless  progress  no  flag  of 
truce  nor  signal  of  surrender  would  ever  stay, 
until  the  helpless  garrison  lay  vanquished 
and  overcome  before  their  leader,  Death ! 

As  the  day  wore  to  its  close  and  darkness 
for  the  second  time  shut  them  in,  the  monks 
began  to  despair.  The  great  fire  blazing  in 
the  hall  was  insufficient  to  warm  the  frames 
chilled  alike  by  hunger,  and  the  bitter, 
searching  air  which  found  its  way  through 
every  crack. 

“  Here,  my  children,”  said  the  Father 
Superior,  “  there  still  remains  to  us  this  one 
small  flask  of  wine  ;  ”  and  he  drew  it  as  he 
spoke  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  robe. 

“  Drink  sparingly  of  it, — here  are  ten  of  us, 
and  to-morrow  our  need  may  be  more  sore 
even  than  to-day.” 

The  nine  brothers  drank  each  his  portion 
in  silence  ;  and  when  the  Superior  had  fol- 
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lowed  the  example,  he  bade  them  all  go  to 
their  pallets ;  “  for  hunger  is  more  easily 
borne  in  sleep,”  said  he. 

All  night  long  the  wind  raved,  and  the 
snow  deepened,  and  the  cold  grew  more  in¬ 
tense.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  Su¬ 
perior  rose  up,  and  the  monks  gathered 
about  him.  They  looked  out  upon  the  storm 
that  still  swept  wildly  round  them,  and  then 
at  one  another,  with  gray,  stony  faces. 
They  could  not  know  that  down  in  the  val¬ 
ley  the  sun  was  shining  from  a  clear  blue 
sky ;  they  only  felt  that  all  the  world  had 
turned  to  clouds  and  snow. 

“  The  storm  does  not  abate,  my  children,” 
said  the  Superior  ;  “  no  earthly  aid  can  ever 
reach  us  now ;  our  only  hope  is  in  heaven. 
Let  the  chapel  bell  be  rung,  and  let  us 
gather  before  the  altar  to  spend  the  strength 
that  remains  to  us  in  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion.  Who  knows  but  that  if  our  petitions 
be  true  and  heartfelt,  the  Lord  may  work  a 
miracle  in  our  behalf  as  he  did  of  old  for  the 
holy  St.  Antony  of  Thebes !  ” 

So  all  day  long  the  poor  monks  prayed 
and  fasted.  Their  scanty  stock  of  wine  was 
gone,  and  with  it  went  their  last  ray  of  hope 
as  darkness  fell  around  them  for  the  third 
time,  and  no  aid,  human  or  divine,  seemed 
near.  Then  rose  up  the  Father  Superior  in 
their  midst,  and  began  a  hymn.  One  by 
one  the  poor  old  trembling  voices  caught  it 
up,  and  the  pinched,  wan  faces  brightened 
as  the  brave  words  of  hope  and  trust  stirred 
their  hearts  anew  with  faith  and  courage. 
As  the  last  strain  died  away  there  came  a 
strange  sound, — a  sound  as  of  knocking,  at 
the  great  door  of  the  monastery.  The 
monks  looked  in  each  other’s  faces,  and 


knew  not  whether  to  be  glad  or  fearful ;  but 
the  Father  Superior  advanced  boldly,  and 
drew  the  massive  bolts,  and  flung  wide  the 
heavy  door.  “  It  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  !  ” 
he  cried.  Crowding  about  the  open  door¬ 
way,  peering  out  eagerly  into  the  dusk  and 
storm,  the  brothers  caught  the  dim  outline 
of  a  white,  silent  form,  that  stood  motion¬ 
less  and  made  no  sign.  Was  it  a  man,  or 
was  it  a  spirit  ?  Neither;  it  was  a  donkey! 
No  human  being  accompanied  him, — no 
hoof-prints  in  the  drifting  snow  told  whence 
or  how  he  came ;  but  slung  across  his  back 
were  panniers  full  of  bread,  and  wine,  and 
meal ;  and  to  the  grateful,  happy  monks,  it 
seemed  that  the  Lord  had  indeed  wrought  a 
miracle  in  their  behalf,  as  of  old  for  the 
holy  St.  Antony ;  and  so  he  had. 

Next  day  came  men  from  the  village,  led 
by  Pietro,  and  bringing  food  to  the  snow¬ 
bound  fathers.  But  these  were  already  cared 
for,  and  Pietro’s  eyes  grew  wider  with  won¬ 
der  and  dismay  than  they  had  at  the  don¬ 
key’s  disappearance,  when  they  rested  on 
the  quiet  countenance  and  twinkling  ears  of 
Bimbo  himself,  who  was  placidly  enjoying 
his  well-earned  repose,  profoundly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  effect  that  his  remarkable  exploit 
had  produced.  The  holy  fathers  now  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  true  explanation  of  the 
mystery,  and  Bimbo  was  praised  and  petted 
to  his  heart’s  content.  His  portrait  was 
painted  upon  the  great  door  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  ;  and  after  all  these  years  his  story  was 
related  to  me,  a  simple  traveler  from  far  be¬ 
yond  the  sea,  as  I  sat  beside  the  fair  Lugano 
Lake  and  looked  across  it  to  the  mountain 
where  the  donkey’s  miracle  was  wrought. 

Caroline  Leslie. 


IN  THE  CHURCH  TOWER. 

Only  the  owls  live  in  the  church  tower  the  dingy  stairway  up  to  the  little  balcony 
that  overlooks  Drooge.  Through  nine  that  hangs  high  up  on  the  church  tower, 
months  of  the  year  they  have  it  to  them-  The  owls  wink  their  eyes,  and  listen  ;  but, 
selves  ;  but,  in  the  summers,  when  Drooge  whatever  they  may  hear  there,  nothing  is 
gathers  into  its  dwellings  and  its  one  hotel  ever  repeated  by  them  in  the  town, 
a  small  crowd  of  city  people,  it  occasion-  On  one  midsummer  night  a  single  figure 
ally  happens  that  a  pair  of  lovers  will  climb  stood  on  this  balcony.  It  was  Miss  Dora 
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Lovel,  a  lady  well  known  in  certain  fash¬ 
ionable  circles  in  a  certain  city.  She  lived 
with  her  brother’s  family,  and,  as  they  were 
spending  a  summer  in  Drooge,  Miss  Dora 
was  there  also.  But  when,  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon  she  had  left  the  hotel,  she  had  no 
intention  of  visiting  the  church  tower.  She 
had  dressed  with  her  usual  care  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  had  gone  out  on  the  beach- 
Miss  Dora  knew  everybody  worth  knowing, 
and  one  after  another  gave  her  a  pleasant 
greeting  as  she  met  them.  The  Brands  in¬ 
vited  her  to  join  them.  Others  fell  into  the 
party,  and  soon  there  was  a  merry  company 
strolling  together.  Miss  Dora  was  gay,  and 
chatted  in  her  airy  way.  They  all  sat  for  a 
time  in  a  pavilion,  and  the  merry  talk  went 
on.  Then  some  of  the  party  joined  their 
children  playing  on  the  beach;  two  ladies 
walked  down  to  the  train  to  meet  their  hus¬ 
bands  ;  the  Brands  went  for  a  sail ;  three 
young  ladies  departed  in  search  of  younger 
companions.  This  left  in  the  pavilion  only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  and  Miss  Dora.  Mr. 
Graves  proposed  to  his  wife  that  they  should 
walk  to  “  The  Point,”  a  full  mile  distant ; 
and  though  they  asked  Miss  Dora  to  ac¬ 
company  them,  she  felt  that  there  was  no 
heartiness  in  the  invitation.  She  did  not 
blame  them  for  not  desiring  her  company, 
for  they  were  newly-married,  and,  naturally, 
liked  to  have  only  each  other.  But  she  was 
not  altogether  pleased  to  wander  alone  from 
the  pavilion.  However,  she  thought  she 
would  soon  fall  in  with  another  company. 
But  no  one  paid  her  any  especial  attention. 
Some  were  out  in  the  boats  thickly  strewn 
over  the  bay.  How  the  carriages  came  roll¬ 
ing  along  the  drive.  Her  brother  and  his 
wife  passed  in  a  buggy,  and  nodded  to  her. 
It  was  right ;  she  knew,  that  he  should  take 
his  wife  whenever  he  went  for  a  drive  in  the 
buggy.  When  the  whole  family  went  a 
carriage  was  hired,  and  then  she  always 
made  one  of  the  party,  and  paid  part  of  the 
expense.  She  had  thought  of  taking  a 
drive  that  afternoon,  but  her  nieces  did  not 
want  to  go,  and  so  the  buggy  had  been  de¬ 
cided  upon.  She  soon  met  Elsie,  the  elder 
niece.  With  her  was  John  Morley,  the  son 
of  a  rich  banker,  and  the  most  eligible  young 
man  of  the  season  at  Drooge.  Consequently 


Elsie’s  head  was  held  so  high  that  she  could 
only  give  a  little  formal  bow,  but  Miss  Dora 
felt  that  there  was  triumph  in  it.  This  may 
have  been  only  fancy,  for  Miss  Dora’s  gaiety 
had  given  away  to  gloom.  Not  far  beyond 
she  met  the  younger  niece  with  a  party  of 
lively  companions,  and  they  nodded  gaily  to 
Miss  Dora  and  then  passed  on.  To  them 
there  was  nothing  attractive  in  Miss  Dora’s 
plain  face,  with  its  crow’s  feet,  dull  gray 
eyes,  drawn-down  mouth,  and  large  nose,  all 
set  in  a  frame-work  of  bright  little  curls, 
and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  fine  straw  and 
lace.  In  a  lonely  part  of  the  beach  sat 
Mary  Mills  and  George  Ashman,  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  each  other  that  they  did  not  see 
Miss  Dora ;  but  she  noted  the  bright  light  of 
happiness  shining  in  both  faces,  though  that 
of  Mary  Mills  was  as  plain  as  Miss  Dora’s 
own.  Miss  Dora  could  bear  no  more,  and 
turning  aside  from  the  beach,  she  walked 
into  the  town. 

She  wandered  aimlessly  on  until  she 
came  to  the  church.  There  she  paused,  and 
looked  up  to  the  balcony.  It  was  empty, 
and  illuminated  with  rose-red  lights  from 
the  sunset  clouds ;  and  Miss  Dora  felt  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  be  lifted  up  there  out 
of  the  shadows  in  which  she  stood  under  the 
trees.  There  came  into  her  mind  a  Drooge 
legend  of  a  pair  of  long-divided  lovers  who 
had  happily  found  each  other  in  this  church 
tower,  drawn  thither  from  distant  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  re-united  in  their  old  age. 
Old  memories  crowded  into  Miss  Dora’s 
mind  as  she  walked  back  and  forth  before 
the  church,  occasionally  glancing  up  at  the 
tower.  She  had  no  defined  thought  that 
she  would  gain  any  new  happiness  in  the 
church  tower ;  but  she  at  last  entered  the 
open  door,  climbed  the  narrow  stairway  up 
to  the  tower  room,  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony. 

She  had  lingered  below  so  long  that  the 
rose  tints  had  climbed  to  the  spire,  and,  after 
all,  she  stood  only  in  the  gray  twilight. 
But  she  could  plainly  see  the  crowded  beach, 
the  black  line  of  vehicles  winding  along  the 
road,  and  the  numerous  white  sails  against 
the  red  evening  sky.  So  many,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  one  of  them  missed  her !  H 
she  were  to  pass  out  of  life  in  the  same  quiet 
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and  lonely  way  she  had  gone  up  there,  no 
one  would  care.  Her  brother  would  say, 
“  Poor  Dora !  ”  and  think  how  he  could  best 
invest  the  money  she  would  leave,  and  his 
wife  and  daughters  would  be  glad.  And 
they  were  the  nearest  to  her  now.  Then 
her  thoughts  again  wandered  back  to  the 
lover  of  her  youth.  Where  was  Charles 
Hungerford  ?  Was  he  still  true  to  her  ?  If 
anywhere  on  the  wide  earth,  was  he  then 
thinking  of  her  and  longing  for  her  pres¬ 
ence,  even  as  she  thought  of  him  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  longed  for  him  ?  And  why  should 
he  so  persistently  dwell  in  her  mind  that 
evening  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  out  from 
the  distant  past  he  was  coming  to  her  again, 
— that  he  was  near  her? 

Miss  Dora  leaned  over  the  balcony,  and 
looked  down  into  the  tree-embowered  town, 
and  into  the  deserted  streets.  There  was 
no  moon,  and  the  twilight  was  growing 
dusk  ;  but  the  sky  was  crowded  with  stars, 
and  by  their  uncertain  light  Miss  Dora  per¬ 
ceived  a  dark-robed  figure  gliding  up  the 
avenue  that  led  to  the  church.  She  looked 
again,  and  saw  nothing.  Perhaps  her  im¬ 
agination  deceived  her,  and  she  had  seen 
only  swaying  branches.  Her  gaze  grew 
intense,  and  her  heart  beat  fast.  There  was 
the  figure  again  !  She  could  follow  it  with 
her  eyes,  now  in  the  open,  and  now  in  the 
shadow.  It  drew  near  the  church,  and 
flitted  out  of  sight  under  the  balcony.  Miss 
Dora  raised  her  head,  and  turning  toward 
the  open  door  of  the  tower,  listened  breath¬ 
lessly.  She  looked  only  into  blackness, 
for  little  clouds  were  hovering  about  the 
sky,  and  even  out  on  the  balcony  objects 
were  indistinct.  There  was  a  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairs.  Though  not  a  courage¬ 
ous  woman,  she  felt  no  fear.  Though  not  a 
superstitious  woman,  there  was  but  one 
thought  in  her  heart, — Charles  Hungerford. 
The  footsteps  came  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  tower  room  and  paused  inside  the  door¬ 
way.  Miss  Dora  waited.  The  new-comer 
waited. 

Then  Miss  Dora  leaned  forward,  and 
whispered  into  the  darkness,  “  Charles !  ” 

The  figure  advanced ;  came  out  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  It  was  a  woman  dressed  in  a  long, 
straight,  dark  gray  mantle,  and  a  broad 
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hat  that  shaded  her  face.  So  much  Miss 
Dora  took  in  with  one  swift  glance;  then 
the  false  hope  with  which  she  had  propped 
up  her  spirits  fell  from  her,  and  left  her 
desolate ;  so  desolate  that  she  lost  her  self- 
control,  and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  she  low¬ 
ered  her  head  on  her  hands  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  grief. 

The  stranger  stood  over  her  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  irresolute.  Then  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice  :  “  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  1  Charles  ’  may  yet  come.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  out  for  a  drive,  and  has  been 
detained  longer  than  he  expected,  or  he  is 
sailing  and  contrary  winds  have  kept  him 
from  you.” 

Miss  Dora  made  no  reply.  The  stranger 
walked  forward  to  the  railing  and  stood 
there  for  some  time,  while  Miss  Dora  con¬ 
tinued  sobbing ;  but  at  last  she  said  :  “  My 
dear  young  lady,  you  must  not  give  way  to 
such  grief.  It  is  late,  and  you  should  return 
to  your  friends.” 

“  I  am  not  a  young  lady  I  ”  broke  forth 
Miss  Dora.  “  I  am  old,  ugly  and  despised  ! 
If  my  Charles  were  in  one  of  those  sail-boats 
coming  to  the  shore,  do  you  think  I  would 
'give  way  thus?  If  he  were  in  the  uttermost 
limit  of  Africa  and  was  still  my  Charles  I 
could  not  grieve.  I  have  no  Charles.  He 
went  away  years  ago,  and  will  never  come 
back.  I  have  so  thought  of  him  to-night, 
and  so  longed  to  see  him,  that  when  I  saw 
you  down  among  the  trees  and  heard  your 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  I  thought  that  at  last 
God  was  going  to  be  kind  to  me.  It  was 
only  a  foolish  fancy  of  a  forlorn  woman  !  ” 

And  again  she  bowed  her  head  and  cried, 
but  less  fiercely  than  before.  The  stranger 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said  quietly  but 
authoritatively,  “  Get  up  !  ”  And  Miss  Dora 
arose  and  stood  beside  her. 

“  Look  !  ”  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  sea.  “  The  shadows  of  the  clouds 
lie  on  the  waters  in  long,  dark  lines,  and 
here  and  there  a  star  glimmers  on  a  wave. 
That  snow-white  line  is  the*  coming  of  the 
billows  that  rock  the  boats  far  beyond. 
There  are  but  a  few  boats  now,  for  the  others 
have,  one  by  one,  dropped  into  the  quiet 
cove  where  it  is  safe  to  land.  These  ride 
up  and  down  with  the  swelling  tide,  while 
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the  pleasure-seekers  that  have  left  them  are 
making  their  way  over  the  beach  into  the 
town.  Here  below  us  you  see  the  steep 
roof  and  yellow  walls  of  the  minister’s 
house.  The  wife  has  been  walking  among 
her  flower-beds  until  their  colors  faded  from 
her  sight ;  and  now  she  sits  by  the  window 
from  which  streams  that  red  gleam  of  light, 
and  inhales  the  fragrance  of  her  tuberoses, 
and  waits  for  the  return  of  the  minister,  who 
is  with  the  fisherman’s  wife,  lying  sick  in 
the  little  whitewashed  house  that  stands 
treeless  and  flowerless  on  the  bare  sands 
near  ‘  The  Cove.’  ” 

Miss  Dora’s  sobs  were  hushed,  and  she 
was  listening  quietly.  She  wondered  at  this 
rambling  way  of  talking,  bxxt  the  burst  of 
confidence  she  had  given  her  companion  had 
somewhat  relieved  the  tension  of  her  mind. 

“  Over  there,”  continued  the  stranger, 
“  stands  the  light-house.  The  keeper  lighted 
the  lamps  two  hours  ago,  and  now  he  sits 
comfortably  in  his  cottage,  smokes  his  pipe, 
chats  with  his  wife  and  plays  with  his  little 
ones,  while  the  great  lantern  burns  steadily 
overhead.  By  and  by  he  will  go  up  to  his 
lonely  night  watch.  The  red  shaft  of  light 
from  the  minister’s  window  will  brighten* 
the  narrow  jjath  he  must  tread  from  the 
gate  to  the  house  door.  The  great  beacon 
on  the  light-house  column  will  send  its 
broad  rays  far  out  over  the  wild '  sea,  where 
the  ships  are  coming  up  from  the  verge  of 
the  ocean.  And  the  soul  of  the  fisherman’s 
wife  will  pass  beyond  all  human  thought. 
The  faint  strains  of  music  we  catch  now  and 
then  come  from  the  hotel,  where  the  feet  of 
the  dancers  are  treading  merry  measures. 
And  fitfully  the  wind  brings  to  our  ears  the 
sounds  of  the  noisy  quarrels  of  the  poor 
children  down  at  ‘  The  Cove.’  ‘  Old,  ugly 
and  despised!  ’  How  old  are  you?” 

This  abrupt  question  startled  Miss  Dora, 
who  was  attempting  to  follow  her  compan¬ 
ion’s  wanderings  over  sea  and  shore,  but  she 
replied  at  once,  “  I  am  thirty-eight.” 

“  And  at  thirty-eight  you  have  exhausted 
life.  Nobody  is  old  until  life  is  emptied  of 
all  it  contained.” 

“  Mine  is  entirely  empty.” 

“It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  any 
ugliness  in  nature.  There  is  the  beauty  of 


form,  of  color,  of  expression,  of  character,  of 
intellect,  of  spirituality,  each  lovely  after  its 
kind.” 

A  moment’s  pause,  and  then  Miss  Dora 
spoke.  “  I  have  no  beauty  of  any  sort. 
Even  in  my  youth  I  was  not  pretty,  but  I 
was  not  an  ugly  girl.  Some  of  my  compan¬ 
ions,  not  as  good-looking  as  myself,  are  now 
living  in  happy  homes  of  their  own,  while 
I - ” 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly. 

“  And  you  said  despised  ?  ”  questioned  the 
stranger. 

“  Yes  !  ”  emphasized  Miss  Dora ;  “  I  said 
despised!  ” 

“  I  cannot  quite  understand,”  said  the 
stranger  thoughtfully.  “  Poverty  often  re¬ 
ceives  unmerited  contempt,  but  you  did  not 
say  ‘  poor.’  I  have  never  known  any  one 
despised  merely  for  being  old  and  ugly.” 

“  I  am  not  poor,”  said  Miss  Dora.  “  I  am 
not  very  rich,  but  I  have  more  than  enough 
for  my  needs.  My  money  is  all  that  gains 
me  what  I  have.  It  gives  me  a  hold  on  soci¬ 
ety,  but  even  there  I  am  of  no  importance. 
For  my  individual  self  my  acquaintances 
care  nothing.  And  yet  I  call  them  friends  ! 
For  they  are  all  I  have.  I  am  invited  every¬ 
where,  but  I  am  of  no  consequence.  I  live 
in  my  brother’s  family,  and  I  call  it  home. 
I  have  a  best  room  and  pay  a  high  board. 
My  brother  looks  upon  me  as  a  woman  who 
has  missed  her  chances  in  life,  and  is  of  no 
further  account.  My  sister-in-law  endures 
me  politely.  My  nieces  regard  me  as  a  rid¬ 
iculous  old  maid,  still  desperately  clinging 
to  some  of  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of  youth. 
They  covertly  laugh  at  me  with  their  young 
companions.  Did  I  not  say  rightly  that  I 
am  despised  ?  ” 

“  And  what  of  Charles  ?  ” 

“  Charles !  Oh,  yes,  I  mentioned  him  to 
you.  He  was  the  lover  of  my  youth.  I 
stood  on  the  pier  and  saw  him  sail  away  to 
England.  VVe  were  to  be  married  on  his 
return,  lie  went  into  Germany,  and  from 
that  tune  I  have  had  no  tidings  from  him. 
I  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  I  bade  him 
farewell — sixteen  long  years  ago.” 

“  That  is  a  real  sorrow,”  said  the  stranger 
in  a  more  sympathetic  tone.  “  If  you  could 
know  that  he  had  died  and  always  been 
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faithful  to  you,  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to 
bear.  And,  in  all  these  years  you  have  not 
been  able  to  root  this  old  love  out  of  your 
heart  ?  ” 

Miss  Dora  hesitated.  Then  she  said 
quietly :  “  I  have  not  loved  him  all  these 
years.  I  think  I  forgot  him  for  a  time.  I 
have  had  but  one  offer  of  marriage  since, 
and  that  I  could  not  possibly  accept.  But 
I  have  known  two  men,  either  one  of  whom 
I  would  have  preferred  to  Charles,  had  they 
loved  me.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  I  have  grown  to  feel  what  Charles 
and  I  were  to  each  other,  and  what  a  treas¬ 
ure  I  lost  in  him.” 

“  In  truth  then,”  said  the  stranger,  resum¬ 
ing  her  tone  and  manner  of  gentle  author¬ 
ity,  “  Charles  is  not  Charles.  He  represents 
to  you  all  that  you  crave  of  love  and  home, 
and  being  made  of  importance.  Charles  is 
a  sentiment.” 

Miss  Dora  made  no  reply,  but  she  was 
not  offended. 

“  The  wind  is  rising,”  resumed  the 
stranger.  “  The  white  heads  are  showing 
themselves  on  the  tossing  waves,  and  the 
,  surf  strikes  noisily  on  the  sands.  But 
louder  sound  the  angry  voices  of  the  boys ; 
a  troop  of  them  must  be  on  their  way  into 
the  town,  when  mischief  will  surely  follow  ; 
for  the  good  old  minister  complains  that 
he  has  little  influence  at  ‘  The  Cove,’  where 
there  are  only  houses,  not  homes.  Some 
women  have  homes  given  to  them,  others 
make  homes  for  themselves  ;  and  to  oth¬ 
ers  the  whole  world  is  home.  Those 
trees  far  over  there,  thrusting  their  sharp 
tops  above  all  the  others,  are  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars.  At  their  feet  stands  a  house  in  which 
a  woman  is  striving  to  be  happy,  and  is 
grieving  herself  to  death.  She  does  not 
know  it  is  because  she  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
And  the  whole  world  is  before  her  where  to 
choose  ;  no  tie  binds  her  there.  Look  !  the 
sea  is  growing  black,  and  the  foam  looks 
ashy  when  it  crests  the  breakers.” 

Miss  Dora  looked  out  on  the  turbulent 
sea.  Ider  pulses  were  beating  quicker ;  her 
heart  throbbed ;  but  there  was  nothing  she 
could  say. 

After  a  pause  the  stranger  again  spoke. 
“I  am  older  than  you,  but  I  cannot  feel 


the  pressure  of  age ;  I  have  no  settled  home, 
but  it  is  not  my  nature  to  crave  home  life  ; 
I  seek  influence  in  other  channels.  I  see 
certain  truths  so  clearly  that  I  feel  impelled 
to  proclaim  them  to  others.  Thoughout 
this  wide  country  I  preach  these  truths  in 
my  own  way.  Only  this  day  I  came  to 
Drooge,  and  to-morrow  at  this  hour  I  shall 
be  far  away.  I  came  hp  here  to  be  alone 
for  a  short  space,  and  I  found  you.  Hark  ! 
The  surf  is  breaking  on  the  beach  with  a 
noise  like  thunder ;  the  clouds  are  driving 
wildly  across  the  sky;  the  wind  whistles 
shrilly  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
tower ;  and  the  owls  are  fluttering  to  their 
perches  behind  us.  Let  us  go.” 

Without  a  word  the  two  women  left  the 
balcony,  descended  the  stairs,  and  coming 
out  into  the  avenue,  passed  under  the  trees. 
For  a  moment  they  regarded  each  other. 
This  last  glimpse  revealed  to  the  one  only 
the  rigid  outlines  of  a  long  straight  mantle, 
and  a  broad  hat ;  and  to  the  other  only  the 
wavy  lines  of  curls,  ruffles,  and  floating 
laces.  Then  the  stranger  said  in  a  low  soft 
tone,  “  Good  night.”  And  Miss  Dora  in  a 
low  soft  tone  replied,  “  Good  night.” 

Over  and  over  again  in  her  own  room 
Miss  Dora  heard  the  words  of  the  stranger, 
and  her  own  replies.  She  felt  neither  shame 
nor  regret  that  she  had  spoken  thus  frankly. 
Something  had  stirred  in  her  heart,  and  im¬ 
pelled  her  to  respond  to  the  stranger’s  will, 
and  to  look  into  her  own  heart  as  into  a 
glass  ;  for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  self- 
analysis,  but  rather  to  dressing  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  flimsy  sentiment.  The 
stranger’s  talk  did  not  now  seem  rambling 
and  inconsequent  to  Miss  Dora.  Lifted 
above  the  earth  on  that  lonely  watch  tower 
she  had  been  lifted  out  of  her  cramped  orbit 
into  the  everlasting  mystery  of  the  starry 
worlds,  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  tempestu¬ 
ous  winds,  the  awful  sound  of  the  rolling 
billows,  and  the  gathering  darkness  that 
shut  all  into  the  fearful  night.  And 
through  all  shone  the  humanly-lighted  bea¬ 
con  on  the  light-house  top,  and  the  clear 
stream  of  lamp-light  from  the  minister’s 
window.  In  her  unlighted  room  Miss  Dora 
could  see  the  bare  white-washed  cottage ; 
the  house  under  the  Lombardy  poplars  ;  the 
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cheerful  family  at  the  foot  of  the  light¬ 
house  ;  the  yellow  house- with  the  steep  roof 
and  the  scent  of  the  tuberoses  stealing  into 
the  open  windows.  And,  suddenly,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  the  minister’s  voice  be¬ 
low  her  own  window.  He  was  expostula¬ 
ting  with  the  rough  boys,  whose  din  had 
run  through  all  Miss  Dora’s  reflections 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  ball-room  music, , 
and  the  dash  of  the  surf  on  the  beach. 

Direct  from  Drooge  Miss  Dora  went  to  a 
dull  inland  town  where  there  lived  an  old 
school  friend,  alone  and  poor.  This  lady  had 
passed  her  life  in  sick-rooms.  Now  those 
she  had  nursed  were  all  buried;  the  con¬ 
sumptive  sister,  the  paralytic  mother  and 
brother.  Miss  Dora  found  her  as  bright  and 
cheery  as  if  life  had  been  a  long  holiday ; 
and,  with  no  mention  of  the  church  tower, 
she  said  to  this  friend,  “  Let  us  make  our¬ 
selves  a  place  in  the  world  !  ” 

In  one  of  the  prettiest  residences  in 
Drooge,  about  midway  between  the  church 
and  the  light-house,  has  Miss  Dora  been 
living  with  her  friend  for  some  six  years. 
The  two  are  usually  spoken  of  in  town  as 
“the  ladies,”  and  everybody  knows  them 
from  the  “  most  influential  man  ”  down  to 
the  smallest  boy  at  “The  Cove.”  Nothing 
of  any  importance  is  done  in  the  town  with¬ 
out  consulting  them.  The  over-worked  min¬ 
ister  is  glad  that  they  have  taken  some  of 
his  labor  out  of  his  hands.  The  rough  boys 
at  “  The  Cove  ”  are  no  longer  the  terror  of 
the  town.  But  it  is  in  the  houses  at  “  The 
Cove”  that  Miss  Dora  has  her  pleasantest 
times.  She  has  always  felt  that  she  had  the 
ability  to  create  a  home.  And  now  besides 
her  own,  she  has  created  many  homes ;  for, 
whether  it  is  due  to  her  pretty,  airy  way,  or 
because  she  dresses  so  handsomely  to  visit 
them  (for  she  is  Miss  Dora  still),  for  some 
reason  the  women  do  not  resent  her  efforts 
for  giving  them  a  better  culture. 

Miss  Dora  is  very  busy,  and  very  happy. 
And  having  made  herself  an  important  per¬ 
sonage  at  Drooge,  she  finds  with  surprise 


that  her  old  friends  treat  her  with  distinc¬ 
tion.  She  no  longer  has  to  hang  on  the 
outskirts  of  society,  and  wait  for  notice. 
Her  brother  made  a  trip  to  Drooge  to  con¬ 
sult  her  about  the  marriage  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  The  nieces  are  proud  of  Miss 
Dora’s  affection.  Elsie  did  not  become 
Mrs.  Morley,  and  she  is  a  frequent  guest  at 
her  aunt’s,  and  regards  her  with  a  sort  of 
envy.  For  Miss  Dora  has  grown  plump  and 
rosy ;  the  crow’s  feet  have  filled  out  some¬ 
what  ;  the  dull  eyes  have  brightened ;  the 
mouth  is  no  longer  drawn  down  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  the  hair  is  still  pretty,  for  the 
fading  gold  of  the  curls  is  brightened  with 
threads  of  silver. 

Charles  Hungerford  never  came  back  to 
Miss  Dora,  nor  is  it  likely  now  that  he  ever 
will.  It  is  no  matter.  She  has  forgotten 
him. 

But  she  has  not  forgotten  the  woman  she 
so  strangely  met  in  the  church  tower.  Then 
Miss  Dora  was  glad  that  they  were  unknown 
to  each  other.  Now  it  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  to  meet  this  woman  once  more 
face  to  face.  When  she  is  in  the  city  she 
haunts  the  lecture-rooms.  And  yet  the 
stranger  did  not  say  she  ever  appeared  on 
the  platform.  Her  words  were  :  “  I  preach 
these  truths  over  this  wide  country  in  my 
own  way.”  She  has  not  since  been  to 
Drooge,  and  no  one  there  can  recall  any  per¬ 
son  who  answers  to  Miss  Dora’s  description. 
And  although  Miss  Dora  saw  little  else  of 
the  woman  on  that  night  but  a  long  mantle 
and  a  broad  hat,  she  feels  sure  that  she 
would  at  once  recognize  her  by  voice  and 
manner.  But  either  she  is  mistaken,  or  her 
companion  of  that  night  has  not  again  come 
in  her  way. 

Every  Sunday  Miss  Dora  sits  in  her  pew 
at  church  and  listens  attentively  to  the 
prosy '  sermons  of  the  good  old  minister, 
whom  she  holds  in  the  highest  respect.  But 
she  knows  that  the  message  from  heaven 
came  to  her  on  that  starlight  night  up  in 
the  church  tower.  Marian  Stockton. 
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PARNASSUS  ON  TAP. 

There  are  moftrners  going  about  the  streets 
lamenting  the  decay  of  poesy.  One  would  imag¬ 
ine,  to  hear  these  people  talk,  that  the  last  poet 
was  about  to  be  gathered  to  the  dodoes  in  the 
limbo  of  extinct  bipeds.  A  brief  sojourn  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  a  monthly  magazine  would 
dispel  this  gloomy  apprehension.  Other  branches 
of  manufacture  may  be  dull,  but  the  poetry 
business  never  was  more  brisk.  The  sad-browed 
postman  stoops  a  little  lower  every  day  under 
the  burden  of  song  that  he  brings  up  the  hill. 
From  all  parts  of  the  land  these  tender  missiles 
come  flying  at  the  editor’s  head,  till  it  often 
seems  to  him  that  every  several  hair  is  a  harp¬ 
string,  and  he  dreams  of  iambuses,  and  walks  in 
anapests,  and  talks  in  rather  bronchial  trochees. 
Whenever  the  nightmare  seizes  him  it  takes  the 
shape  of  the  frequent  and  too  familiar  female  of 
the  pterodactylic  variety  who  has  pens  in  her  fin¬ 
gers  and  wings'  on  her  toes,  and  who  will  make 
verses  wherever  she  goes.  To  him  the  notion  that 
poetry  is  dying  out  in  America  is  sufficiently  ab¬ 
surd.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  he  often 
finds  a  certain  relief,  however,  in  thinking  of 
poor  Mr.  Alibone,  and  wondering  how  that  hard¬ 
working  man  would  feel  about  his  Dictionary 
of  Authors,  that  he  toiled  so  long  to  make  com¬ 
plete,  if  he  knew  how  many  poets  there  are  in 
the  land  whose  names  are  not  in  his  Dictionary, 
and  probably  never  will  be! 

But  even  admitting  that  the  croakers  were  in 
the  right,  there  would  still  he  no  reason  for  anx¬ 
iety.  A  device  has  been  discovered  by  which  the 
aggregate  genius  of  past  ages  can  be  utilized  by 
the  present  generation.  We  have  not  only  the 
work  done  by  all  the  great  poets  of  the  past  dur¬ 
ing  their  life-time,  but  the  writing  medium  puts 
us  into  immediate  communication  with  them, 
and  gives  us  every  day  their  latest  productions. 
Thus  the  immortals  become  regular  contributors 
to  the  journals  of  the  period;  Parnassus  is 
placed,  as  it  were,  on  tap,  and  whenever  the  me¬ 
dium  is  disposed  to  hold  up  his  dipper  we  get  a 
fresh  draught  from  Helicon. 

We  have  been  favored  by  some  unknown  friend 
with  a  number  of  copies  of  a  journal  conducted 
by  a  “spirit  circle,”  whose  contributions  are 
given  to  the  printers  by  what  is  truthfully  called 
“  mechanical  writing,”  through  the  mediumship 
of  David  Jones.  Whether  this  is  that  Davy  Jones 
in  whose  “locker”  the  gallant  tar  of  a  former 


generation  was  wont  to  stow  away  so  many  of 
his  hopes  and  fears,  we  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  ;  but  is  plain  that  a  personage  who  has  the 
power  claimed  by  this  one  of  putting  us  in  com¬ 
munication  with  all  the  poets  and  authors  that 
have  lived  on  the  earth  for  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  years  is  to  be  respected  if  not  feared.  And 
it  would  seem  that  a  journal  which  is  able  to  give 
us  every  month  one  or  two  fresh  poems  from 
such  star  contributors  as  Milton  and  Homer, 
would  easily  get  an  enormous  circulation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  imputation  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  readers  of  Sunday  Afternoon  to  assume 
that  any  of  them  are  destitute  of  this  periodical ; 
but  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  jjresenting  a  few 
extracts  from  the  latest  productions  of  these  im¬ 
mortal  bards. 

Milton  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  contributor, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  specimens  that  we 
shall  produce  that  his  lyre  has  lost  none  of  its 
rattling  glibness,  and  that  it  has  gained  a  certain 
unearthly  twang  since  he  entered  upon  “spirit 
life.”  Here  are  two  stanzas  from  a  lyric  entitled 
“  The  Bright  Side  of  Life:  ” 

“  There  are  two  sides  of  life,  the  bright  and  the 
dark, 

Both  painted  and  shaded  with  artistic  art ; 

The  good  and  the  bad  in  each  life  is  depicted. 

In  colors  that  fade  not,  as  have  been  predicted ; 

Each  person’s  an  artist,  with  more  or  less  skill 
In  painting  their  lives  by  the  power  of  will ; 

Would  you  have  a  fine  picture  with  no  shadings 
strife, 

Be  happy,  and  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 

“  Among  the  vexatious  that  come  to  mankind. 

Are  often  mere  trifles,  could  the  mind  comprehend; 
The  dictates  of  fashion  oft  stern  and  demanding, 
Make  slaves  of  mankind  most  truly  debasing; 

All  forms  of  mind  culture  must  be  moulded  to  suit 
The  demands  of  Mrs.  Grundy  —  her  claims  none 
dispute. 

Such  conceptions  of  life  bring  contention  and  strife, 
And  shut  out  from  view  all  the  bright  side  of  life.” 

Notice  the  Hebraism  iu  “  artistic  art,”  and  the 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  earthly  versifica¬ 
tion,  exhibited  in  such  rhymes  as  “  dark  ”  and 
“  art,”  “  demanding  ”  and  “  debasing.”  Here  is 
another  stanza  from  the  same  poet  in  much  the 
same  vein: 

“  If  each  one  would  cease  to  pander 
To  the  spirit  dark  in  deeds ; 

Cease  to  use  the  tongue  of  slander 
Sowing  tares  and  poisonous  weeds; 
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Would  they  not  in  humble  meekness 
Seek  to  learn  the  golden  rule? 

Then  strive  to  practice  what  it  teaches 
Making  life  more  bright  and  real.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  “  spirit  life  ”  is 
something  like  “Looking-glass  Land,”  where 
carts  are  put  before  horses,  and  effects  before 
causes.  Milton  seems  to  teach  that  if  “  each  one  ” 
would  stop  slandering,  “they”  would  “  seek  to 
learn  the  golden  rule.”  Here  is  a  hint  for  Mr. 
Blaine.  If  he  would  try  to  speak  the  truth  he 
might  learn  a  little  international  law. 

After  Milton,  Poe  is  the  most  favored  contrib¬ 
utor  of  this  spirit  circle.  We  have  from  him  the 
following  timely  and  somewhat  thrilling  lines  on 
“  The  Eastern  War:  ” 

“There  comes  a  sound  like  thunder  rolling, 
From  a  far  off  eastern  shore, 

That  fills  the  soul  with  dire  foreboding, 

If  nothing  more. 

“  It  plainly  speaks  of  forces  gathering, 

As  was  done  in  days  of  yore, 

When  Turk  and  Russian  were  contending 
In  holy  War.” 

The  conscientious  accuracy  of  the  last  line  of 
the  first  stanza,  and  the  cockney  rhymes  in  the 
second  bring  the  great  American  bard  before  us 
with  peculiar  vividness;  and  cause  us  involun¬ 
tarily  to  cry  out,  Poh  !  Another  gem  from  the 
same  poet  reads  as  follows : 

“  I  turn  to  years  of  later  date, 

Still  filled  with  horror  to  relate 
Would  stain  this  freeborn  nation. 

In  Boston,  though  her  classic  lore 
Is  heard  and  felt  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  blood  did  stain  her  Common ! 

“  I  speak  of  Boston,  now  the  seat 
Of  liberal  thought,  where  daily  meet 
Advocates  of  progression. 

How  blessed  are  those  who  hear  the  voice 
Of  angels,  from  their  land  of  choice. 

And  daily  hold  communion.” 

Just  how  Boston  will  take  this  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  lay  to  heart 
the  lesson  that  it  contains.  The  fact  suggested 
that  the  angels  actually  choose  to  live  in  heaven 
instead  of  Boston  should  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
serious  thought  in  that  city. 

Little  Tom  Macaulay’s  intellectual  grand¬ 
mother,  kind  old  Hannah  More,  is  also  one  of 
this  favored  circle.  Her  views  of  life  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  verse : 

“  Be  ready :  have  your  mind  well  stored 
With  knowledge  that  abides — 

Bear  with  you  to  the  spirit  world, 

There  to  reside.” 

It  is  evident  that  Aunt  Hannah  is  as  much  of  a 
school-mistress  as  she  ever  was,  and  almost  as 
much  of  a  poet.  Another  of  the  immortals  that 
have  been  heard  from  is  John  Rouse.  For  a  man 


who  confined  himself  to  psalmody  on  earth, 
this  stanza  we  quote  has  a  rather  frisky  air,  but 
there  always  was  something  spirited  and  dashing 
about  John,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  this 
quality  is  getting  developed : 

“  An  aged  man  once  met  some  friends 
When  walking  in  the  park; 

’Twas  evening  in  the  month  of  June, 

And  very  nearly  dark. 

‘  Hollo !  ’  they  all  cried  out  at  once, 

1  We’re  glad  we’ve  met  to-night, 

For  you  shall  now  our  umpire  be 
And  tell  us  which  is  right  ’  ” 

John  still  has  the  gift  of  continuance,  for  this 
is  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  “  On  Creeds,”  which 
fills  the  whole  of  a  quarto  page  in  fine  type. 

We  had  hoped'  to  give  a  few  specimens  of 
the  prose  of  these  duplex  immortals,  but  our 
space  is  nearly  full.  Essays  in  great  variety  are 
communicated  by  statesmen,  divines  and  philos¬ 
ophers  of  former  days,  from  Confucius  down  to 
General  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk.  The  following 
Orientalism  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  coming 
from  Confucius: 

"Advancement  in  all  avenues  of  information 
makes  the  mind  more  susceptible  to  influences 
from  other  spheres,  which  would  operate  upon 
and  mould  more  perfectly  into  forms  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  the  demands  of  those  laws  of  being 
drawn  from  nature.” 

Joan  D’Are  is  a  frequent  contributor,  and  her 
effusions  are  largely  devoted  to  the  training  of 
children.  Heavenly  maids,  as  well  as  earthly 
ones,  it  seems,  have  more  wisdom  on  this  subject 
to  impart  than  those  who  have  had  children  of 
their  own  to  train.  However,  when  Joan  affirms 
that  “  the  rewards  of  a  life  spent  in  instructing 
the  young  far  transcends  anything  the  human 
mind  can  conceive,”  we  do  not  feel  like  grum¬ 
bling  about  her  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  her  grammar.  So  too  when  Starr  King 
cries  out:  “Let  every  Spiritualist  ask  them¬ 
selves  this  question  and  answer  it  in  their  every¬ 
day  life  by  doing  good  to  all;  ”  and  when  Charles 
Sumner  says  of  the  individual  life  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  life  that  “  both  are  effected  by  the  same 
influence,”  and  when  Thomas  Paine  declares  of 
human  life  that  “it  is  the  variety  that  make  it 
attractive,”  and  when  another  “spirit”  less 
known  to  fame  speaks  of  “Bancho’s  ghost,”  we 
are  left  in  a  state  of  mind  concerning  the  present 
mental  condition  of  these  Great  Departed. 

When  these  people  were  on  the  earth  they 
wrote  grammatically,  and  commonly  talked 
sense.  Now  their  prose  is  the  merest  drivel, 
their  poetry  is  slops,  their  grammar  is  of  a  very 
eccentric  variety,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  many 
things  that  they  knew  very  well  when  they  were 
alive.  What  is  more  depressing,  they  are  all 
just  alike.  In  one  of  these  essays,  Thomas  Paine 
says: 
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“Were  all  minds'  keyed  alike,  how  monoto¬ 
nous  would  be  human  life!  It  is  the  variety  that 
make  it  attractive.  A  bouquet  composed  of  one 
kind  of  flower,  would  not  please.  So  in  regard 
to  thought.” 

That  is  what  ails  all  these  productions  of  the 
“  spirit  circle.”  There  is  not  the  slightest  flavor 
of  individuality  anywhere  to  be  detected.  No 
matter  who  is  speaking,  whether  it  be  Confucius 
or  Captain  Jack,  Homer  or  Hannah  More,  each 
speaks  exactly  the  same  sentiments  that  all  the 
others  speak  in  the  same  hifalutin  style,  and  the 
same  bad  grammar,  and  the  same  ridiculous 
rhymes.  David  Jones’s  pen  is  like  the  spigot 
from  which  the  country  apothecary  drew  at  will 
cologne  or  congress  water,  gin  or  kerosene.  If 
you  wished  to  know  which  you  had  got  you  could 
look  at  your  label.  So  you  know  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  whether  -you  are  reading  the  words  of  John 
Milton  or  Edgar  Poe;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  signatures  in  which  these  pro¬ 
ductions  differ  one  from  another. 

If  “  spirit  life  ”  has  such  a  leveling  and  debili¬ 
tating  effect  as  this  upon  human  beings,  every 
wise  man  will  pray  for  annihilation.  And  we 
beg  Mr.  David  Jones  not  to  bring  us  any  more  mes¬ 
sages  from  these  departed  spirits.  If  they  have 
sunk  into  such  driveling  idiots  as  these  communi¬ 
cations  would  prove  them  to  be,  we  prefer,  since 
we  can  do  them  no  good,  not  to  know  anything 
more  about  them. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

Mr.  Moody  is  in  the  habit  of  firing  into  the 
choir  galleries  a  few  Parthian  shots,  not  all  of 
which  are  well  aimed.  “Quartette  choirs  ”  are  his 
abomination,  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  denounce 
them  as  inventions  of  the  devil.  Yet  on  the  day 
when  we  heard  Mr.  Moody  deliver  this  phillippic, 
he  had  a  quartette  on  his  own  platform,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  during  his  meetings,  portions  of  the 
hymns  were  sung  by  a  quartette  or  a  semi-chorus. 
A  quartette  choir  that  is  not  supported  by  a 
chorus,  and  that  monopolizes  all  the  music  of  the 
church,  leading  the  congregation,  if  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  ever  requested  to  sing,  in  such  a  freaky  and 
fractious  way  that  nobody  can  sing— such  a  quar¬ 
tette  is  indeed  a  nuisance.  A  small  ring  of  musi¬ 
cians  like  this  is  sometimes  allowed  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  gallery,  and  to  spread  itself  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Sunday  service.  The 
singing  is  simply  a  performance;  there  is  no 
worship  in  it,  nor  any  thought  of  worship;  it  is 
simply  art;  and  it  pleases  those  people  to  whom 
church-going  is  a  decent  diversion,  and  religion  a 
polite  observance.  It  will  generally  be  found 
true  (though  there  are  occasional  exceptions),  that 
a  quartette  choir  will  sing  the  lightest  and  most 
florid  music.  Church  music  of  the  best  quality  a 
i  quartette  cannot  sing.  True  church  music  is 


choral  music;  it  calls  for  large  volumes  and  broad 
effects,  and  you  can  no  more  fitly  render  it  with 
a  quartette  than  you  can  reproduce  Niagara  with 
four  buckets  of  water.  A  hymn-tune  like  “  Duke 
Street”  or  “  Pleyel’s  Hymn”  or  “St.  Ann’s;” 
an  anthem  like  “  He  Watching  over  Israel,”  from 
“Elijah,”  or  “  The  Lord  is  Good”  from  “Eli,” 
when  sung  by  a  quartette,  are  quite  too  thin. 
And  since  quartettes  cannot  sing  music  of  this 
class  they  are  likely  to  resort  to  brilliant  and 
showy  pieces,  in  which  their  execution  can  be 
best  displayed. 

Moreover,  the  congregation  will  not  sing  with 
a  quartette.  Here,  again,  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions;  but  this  is  the  rule.  The  quartette  can 
never  lead  a  congregation  very  well  if  it  would, 
and  generally  it  would  not  if  it  could.  The  ideas 
about  music  which  are  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
gallery  where  the  quartette  reigns  alone  are  ideas 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  congregational 
singing. 

To  resign  the  church  music  into  the  hands  of  a 
quartette  is  therefore  to  depreciate  it,  and  often 
to  make  it  an  abomination.  But  the  quartette 
has  its  place,  nevertheless,  in  public  worship ;  and 
when  it  is  kept  in  its  place,  it  is  a  good  thing. 
The  true  church  choir  is  a  large  chorus,  in  which 
there  should  be  four  singers,  each  capable  of 
singing  alone,  and  all  trained  to  sing  together. 
Such  a  choir  can  render  the  best  church  music 
acceptably  and  can  also  successfully  lead  a  con¬ 
gregation. 

Two  objects  are  to  be  sought  in  church  music, 
religious  impression,  and  religious  expression. 
It  is  a  crude  notion  that  no  music  is  legitimate  in 
church  except  that  in  which  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  may  join.  The  congregation  may  be  bene- 
fitted  by  listening  as  well  as  by  singing.  But 
those  who  listen  find  emotions  stirring  within 
them  which  it  will  do  them  good  to  express  for 
themselves ;  and  therefore  the  congregation  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  pour  out  its  voice  in  a 
grand  choral  song.  And  when  the  congregation 
is  called  on  to  sing,  the  value  of  the  chorus  as  a 
leader  is  felt.  The  congregation  will  sing  with  a 
chorus  to  lead;  and  led  by  such  a  force  of  stead¬ 
ily-marching  melody,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  dragging,  or  that  the  dis¬ 
cords  should  make  themselves  prominent. 

The  great  meetings  of  the  evangelists  show  us 
the  value  of  both  of  these  methods  of  praise. 
The  solos  of  Mr.  Sankey  are  often  impressive; 
who  will  cavil  at  this  method  of  conveying  truth 
or  awakening  emotion?  The  choruses  of  the 
great  choir  are  often  still  more  impressive;  no 
person  who  watches  a  congregation  listening  to 
spirited  and  triumphant  sacred  song  from  a  large 
body  of  trained  singers  will  doubt  the  value  of 
such  a  service  as  a  means  of  religious  impression. 
And  yet  for  the  proper  rendering  of  these  cho¬ 
ruses  it  is  better  that  portions  of  them  be  sung 
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by  a  single  voice,  or  by  two  or  three  or  four 
voices.  A  phrase  or  a  stanza  may  often  be  well 
delivered  in  this  manner,  heightening  the  effect 
of  the  music,  and  fixing  attention  still  more 
strongly  upon  the  words  of  the  ^song.  Then, 
when  the  great  congregation,  moved  by  the  sing- 
ing  to  which  it  has  listened,  and  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  in  which  it  has  engaged,  is  called  to  “  stand 
up  and  bless  the  Lord  ”  in  some  simple  and 
familiar  hymn,  its  response  is  a  burst  of  praise 
in  which  the  angels  might  well  wish  to  join. 

Whatever,  therefore,  Mr.  Moody’s  theories  of 
church  music  may  be,  his  meetings  show  us  the 
value  of  solo  singing,  of  quartette  singing,  of 
chorus  singing,  and  of  congregational  singing; 
and  make  plain  to  us  that  we  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  neither  of  these  methods  of  praise  in 
our  churches. 


CONDUCT  IN  THE  COLLEGES. 

Mr.  Thwing’s  careful  article  about  “College 
Morals”  will  be  likely  to  attract  attention  just 
at  this  time,  when  the  escapades  of  the  collegi¬ 
ans  are  so  much  talked  about.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  young  men  in  college  are  more 
vicious  than  young  men  of  the  same  class  out  of 
college.  The  various  atrocities  that  are  summed 
up  under  the  general  name  of  hazing  are,  indeed, 
'characteristic  of  college  life;  and  from  this  dis¬ 
grace  the  colleges  cannot  too  quickly  clear  them¬ 
selves;  but  the  ordinary  immoralities  of  which 
Mr.  Tliwing  speaks,  are  not  any  more  prevalent 
among  collegians  than  they  are  among  clerks  and 
mechanics  in  our  cities  and  villages.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  the  colleges  are  such  as  to  draw 
the  notice  of  the  public  to  the  irregularities  of 
students.  Among  several  hundred  young  men 
quite  a  number  of  disorderly  characters  may  be 
looked  for,  and  by  their  close  association  their 
misdeeds  are  made  conspicuous.  But  a  good  deal 
of  iniquity  is  going  on  among  young  men  out  of 
college.  Much  of  it  is  covered  up,  but  now  and 
then  startling  revelations  are  made.  The  boys 
of  the  cities  and  the  large  towns  are  frequently 
banded  together  for  vicious  purposes ;  they  have 
their  secret  places  of  meeting,  and  they  are  serv¬ 
ing  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  most  de¬ 
grading  forms  of  sin.  Their  parents,  with  whom 
they  still  continue  to  live,  are  often  kept  in  entire 
ignorance  of  their  practices,  until  some  sudden 
exposure  brings  the  dreadful  fact  home  to  them. 
These  evil  associations  into  which  the  young  men 
of  the  towns  are  led  are  often  worse  than  any  to 
which  they  could  be  exposed  in  college,  because 
they  involve  so  much  more  of  secrecy  and  deceit. 

Neither  is  the  country  boy  safe  from  bad  influ¬ 
ences.  Young  men  are  sometimes  sent  into  the 
country  to  remove  them  from  temptation;  but 
boys  who  have  lived  in  the  country  know  that 
the  rustic  youth  are  not  behind  in  immorality. 
There  is  plenty  of  low  conversation  and  vile  con¬ 


duct  among  the  young  men  who  congregate  on 
rainy  days  in  the  barns,  and  who  prowl  about  the 
country  roads  of  a  Sunday  night.  Probably  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  farms  than 
of  the  towns  are  morally  corrupt.  If  Mr.  Tliwing 
had  ever  lived  in  a  farming  district,  he  would 
speak  with  much  less  confidence  of  the  innocence 
of  country  boys. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  supposed  that  college  boys 
are  sinners  above  all  others.  Probably  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  morality  are  higher  among  them  than 
among  any  other  class  of  young  men.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  true  that  the  standards  of  morality  among 
them  are  far  lower  than  they  ought  to  be.  They 
are  as  a  class  rather  better  behaved  than  the  young 
men  of  the  towns  or  of  the  farms,  but  they  ought  to 
behave  themselves  a  great  deal  better.  One  does 
not  greatly  wonder  that  a  young  man  who  lacks 
culture,  who  has  no  mental  resources,  should  fall 
into  animalism.  When  half  a  dozen  such  fellows 
come  together,  they  have  very  little  to  talk  about, 
and  the  grossest  themes  lie  nearest  to  their 
thought.  But  young  men  whose  minds  have 
been  quickened  by  years  of  mental  exercise — who 
have  been  led,  by  many  pleasant  paths,  out  from 
the  dominion  of  the  senses  into  the  broader  and 
brighter  realms  of  the  intellect — ought  to  be  able 
to  find  some  better  diversions  than  those  which 
are  sought  in  the  gratification  of  their  appetites. 
When  a  student  in  college  makes  a  beast  of  him¬ 
self,  the  sin  is  inexcusable,  and  the  shame  is  in¬ 
sufferable.  It  is  a  greater  indignity  to  deface  the 
polished  statue  than  the  uncut  stone  from  the 
quarry. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  immorality  of 
the  colleges  is  not  largely  chargeable  upon  the 
students  of  the  colleges.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  the  young  men  who  come 
to  college  to  study  do  not  fall  into  vice.  The  im¬ 
moral  fellows  are  generally  those  who  are  going 
through  college  “just  to  say”  that  they  have 
been  through.  The  bachelor’s  degree  is  simply  a 
decoration  which  foolish  parents  are  purchasing 
for  them  with  a  lavish  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
They  must  have  studied  a  little  in  order  to  get 
into  college;  but,  once  in,  their  mental  anxieties 
are  over.  A  young  man  whose  father  has  money 
is  likely  to  be  considerately  treated  in  college, 
though  he  flunk  every  day  and  get  drunk  every 
night.  The  young  man  knows  this  perfectly 
well ;  and  having  no  scholarly  ambition  and  no 
intellectual  resources,  he  seeks  his  pleasure  in 
brutish  ways.  It  is  the  young  men  of  this  class, 
who  are  sent  to  college  for  ostentation  more  than 
for  education,  and  who  are  kept  in  college  more 
because  of  respect  for  their  parents  than  because 
of  their  own  attainments,  that  are  the  leaders  in 
the  college  immoralities.  They  are  not  students; 
they  have  no  aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits; 
and  they  have  no  more  business  in  college  than  a 
blind  man  has  in  an  art-school.  Their  vice  is  not 
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the  cause  of  their  bad  scholarship;  their  mental 
stupidity  and  indolence  are  rather  the  occasion  of 
their  vice.  Students  from  the  country  are  not 
often  of  this  class ;  because  there  are  not  many 
parents  in  the  country  rich  enough  to  send  block¬ 
heads  to  college  merely  to  purchase  for  them  the 
the  costly  bauble  of  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

It  is  likely  that  rich  and  silly  parents  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  stupid  and  reckless  boys  to  college 
“just  for  the  sake  of  saying”  that  they  have 
been  there;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
college  faculties  will  learn,  after  a  little,  to  deal 
with  fellows  of  this  sort  more  sharply  than  with 
any  other  class  of  students.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  officers  of  the  college  to  ask  them  to  assist  in 
an  operation  of  this  kind, — an  insult,  which,  for 
the  honor  of  sound  learning,  they  ought  to  resent. 
And  if  the  presence  of  such  a  young  man  in  col¬ 
lege  is  an  insult  to  the  faculty,  it  is  still  more  pal¬ 
pably  an  injury  to  the  students.  The  young  man 
himself  may  be  no  worse  off  in  college  than  he 
would  be  elsewhere ;  but  he  can  do  more  harm  in 
college  than  anywhere  else;  and  his  wealth,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  his  protection,  ought  to  be  counted 
against  him,  because  it  increases  his  bad  influ¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
the  morals  of  our  colleges  is,  therefore,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  sharp  requirements  as  to  scholar¬ 
ship.  By  close  marking  at  daily  recitations  and 
examinations,  and  by  a  prompt  dismissal  of  the 
men  who  fail  to  come  up  to  a  high  standard, 
whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  most  of  these  base 
fellows  will  soon  be  disposed  of.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  prove  immoral  conduct;  but  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  prove  irregular  attendance  and  bad  reci¬ 
tations;  and  the  college  that  expels  every  man 
whose  daily  record  does  not  show  faithful  and 
thorough  work  will  have  comparatively  little 
trouble  with  the  immoralities  of  its  students. 


JOHN  JASPER’S  JUDGMENTS. 

The  views  of  the  Copernican  theory,  held  and 
promulgated  by  the  Rev.  John  Jasper,  a  divine  of 
color  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  have  been  widely 
copied  and  have  made  no  small  stir  on  the  earth, 
whatever  their  effect  may  have  been  upon  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Brother  Jasper 
does  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  the  theory  of  Co¬ 
pernicus.  He  insists  that  the  Bible  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  revelation  from  God;  that  it  always  means 
just  what  it  says;  and  that  it  says  that  the  earth 
stands  still,  and  that  the  sun  does  rise  and  set. 
When  he  unflertakes  to  reconcile  this  view  with 
the  various  astronomical  phenomena  he  falls  into 
difficulty,  but  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the  Bible 
he  is  strong.  His  theory  of  inspiration  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  held  by  many  men  of 
greater  fame ;  and  he  is  simply  consistent  in  ap¬ 
plying  his  theory  to  all  the  statements  of  the 


Bible.  Brother  Jasper  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  ;  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the 
manly  stand  that  he  is  making  against  rational¬ 
izing  interpreters. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  brother  on  which  we  wish  mildly  to  ani¬ 
madvert.  On  being  asked  by  an  ingenious  and 
sympathizing  reporter  why  the  other  colored 
preachers  were  opposed  to  him  on  the  astronom¬ 
ical  issue,  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  following 
reply:  “  Jealous,  sir.  I  have  a  certain  spiritual 
gift  that  they  have  not.  They  have  not  any  use 
for  me.  I  am  the  oldest  preacher  here;  began  to 
preach  forty  years  ago.  I  am  the  oldest  colored 
preacher  living,  North  or  South.  I  have  the 
largest  congregation  here,  and  the  truth  is  those 
other  parties,  who  call  themselves  preachers  like 
myself,  are  jealous.” 

The  historical  statements  which  Brother  Jasper 
makes  concerning  himself  we  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  wish  to  gainsay.  But  we  beg  to 
inquire,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  whether  a  better 
motive  than  jealousy  might  not  have  been  im¬ 
puted  to  the  other  preachers.  Is  it  not  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  younger  brethren  may  be  honest  in 
their  dissent  from  their  elder  brother’s  views  of 
astronomy  ?  Is  the  fact  of  their  disagreement 
with  him  conclusive  proof  that  they  are  governed 
by  a  bad  spirit  ? 

We  ask  these  questions  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
dence  because  we  are  aware  that  Brother  Jasper 
has  a  certain  warrant  for  his  way  of  judging,  in 
the  common  practice  of  divines  of  all  colors. 
That  a  man  who  disagrees  with  them  is  a  bad 
man,  many  good  Christians  instinctively  believe 
and  unhesitatingly  assert.  Any  dissent  from  the 
opinions  that  they  hold  indicates  to  them  a  selfish 
motive  or  a  corrupt  heart.  “  We  have  a  certain 
spiritual  gift,”  they  say,  “that  these  dissenters 
have  not;  “  if  they  were  as  holy  men  as  we  are 
they  would  think  as  we  do.”  That  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  method  of  judgment  we  are  forced  to  admit; 
and  if  the  usage  of  the  majority  determine  the 
standard  of  practice  as  well  as  of  belief,  Brother 
Jasper  is  undoubtedly  right,  both  in  his  astron¬ 
omy,  and  in  his  pronouncements  concerning  his 
brethren. 

But  the  thought  has  occurred  to  us  that  if  the 
Bible  is  an  infallible  guide  in  astronomy,  its  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  conduct  may  be  worthy  of 
some  consideration;  and  we  remember  to  have 
found  in  it  some  such  maxim  as  this:  “Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judg¬ 
ment  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.”  Just  how  this  maxim  is  to  be  applied 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  we  beg  leave 
affectionately  to  commend  the  truth  it  contains 
to  Brother  Jasper,  and  to  all  those  divines,  of 
whatever  color,  who  resemble  him  in  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  their  moral  judgments. 
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The  theories  of  the  social  scientists  about  over¬ 
population  are  getting  some  new  and  frightful 
illustrations  in  the  great  famines  prevailing  in 
the  East.  Scarely  have  the  horrors  of  the  Indian 
famine  begun  to  abate,  when  a  condition  of  things 
even  worse  is  reported  from  China,  where  seventy 
millions  of  people — almost  twice  as  many  as  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States — are  suf¬ 
fering  for  the  lack  of  food,— ten  millions  of  whom 
are  said  to  he  in  utter  destitution.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  China  presses  so  close  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  for  a  sea¬ 
son  brings  starvation  to  multitudes.  When, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  the  rice  crop  has  failed 
for  three  seasons,  these  reports  do  not  seem  in¬ 
credible.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  informs  us  that  for 
the  past  year  the  people  of  Northern  China  have 
been  subsisting  on  herbs  and  grass,  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  that  now,  “  all  vegetation  hav¬ 
ing  utterly  disappeared,  they  are  eating  earth, 
and  a  kind  of  slate  stone  that  can  he  masticated.” 
Sir  Thomas  testifies  that  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  missionaries  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
work  of  relieving  these  sufferers,  and  that  they 
are  gaining  in  this  way  a  great  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese .  “  We  will  never  speak 

ill  of  them  again,”  they  say.  “  This  is  a  better 
religion  than  that  of  the  Mandarins.”  The  task 
of  relieving  this  distress  appears  almost  hopeless; 
yet  when  we  are  told  that  five  dollars  will  pre¬ 
serve  a  human  life  for  one  year,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Christians  in  America,  by  communicating 
with  their  missionaries,  might  save  a  great  many 
lives. 

Will  England  and  Russia  fight  ?  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prophecy  at  this  writing;  hut  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  they  will  not.  There  is  a 
strong  war  party  in  England,  hut  there  are  no 
arguments  for  war  that  could  approve  themselves 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  at  large.  Russia 
is  flushed  with  victory,  hut  Russia  is  not  in  a 
good  condition  for  fighting.  And  really  there  is 
nothing  to  fight  about.  The  questions  that  Rus¬ 
sia  refuses  to  submit  to  the  Congress  are  questions 
that  do  not  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of 
England;  and  Russia  would  not  greatly  endanger 
her  own  interests  by  submitting  them.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  seems  to  be  that  England  wants  to  dic¬ 
tate,  and  that  Russia  will  not  suffer  the  dictation 
of  England.  England  has  been  so  badly  beaten  in 
diplomacy  throughout  the  whole  quarrel  that  she 
is  now  inclined  to  insist  on  having  her  way,  if  she 
is  obliged  to  fight  for  it.  Wounded  pride  and 
jealousy  will  he  the  real  reasons  of  the  war,  if 
war  should  ensue;  and  we  have  yet  strong  hopes 
that  these  two  great  Christian  nations  will  de¬ 
cline  to  go  to  war  for  such  reasons. 

So  far  as  heard  from  the  New  Pope  appears  to 
be  a  much  more  sagacious  if  not  a  better  man 
than  his  predecessor.  The  indications  are  pretty 


distinct  that  he  is  willing  to  come  to  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  not  only  with  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  but  with  all  the  other  European  powers. 
“  Notwithstanding  violent  opposition,”  it  is  said, 
“the  Pope  has  ordered  the  Italian  bishops  to  le¬ 
galize  their  positions,  giving  them  liberty  to 
demand  an  exequator  from  the  government.” 
Monseigneur  Ledochowski,  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Posen,  with  whom  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  at  war  for  several  years,  and  who 
is  now  an  exile  from  his  province,  is  to  be  gently 
removed  to  some  post  at  the  Vatican,  in  order 
that  a  more  practicable  man  may  take  his  place 
in  Posen.  Leo  will  occupy  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Popes  at  Castle  Gondolfo,  thirteen  miles 
from  Rome,  and  thus  his  constructive  captivity 
will  come  to  an  end.  The  line  of  policy  for  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  which  Father  Curci  was  deposed  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Pope. 
What  will  the  loyal  Catholics  that  have  been  de¬ 
nouncing  Father  Curci  say  to  this  ?  And  how  are 
we  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  when 
Pius  deposes  a  man  one  day  for  advocating  a 
thing,  and  the  next  day  Leo  goes  and  does  this 
very  thing  ? 

Professor  Robertson  Smith,  accused  of 
heresy  before  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  has  been  acquitted.  Professor  Smith’s 
heresy  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Bnttanica,  in  which  several  statements  are 
made  concerning  the  origin  and  the  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  generally  received  ideas  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  The  vindication  by  a  Presbytery  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  of  a  scholar  who  has 
ventured  to  apply  to  the  Old  Testament  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rules  of  historical  criticism,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  received  with  alarm.  But  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  truth  will  stand  what¬ 
ever  may  become  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
or  the  Aberdeen  Free  Presbytery. 

The  printing  and  binding  of  a  Bible  within 
twelve  hours,  for  the  Caxton  Memorial  Celebra¬ 
tion  held  in  London  last  summer,  is  a  mechanical 
feat  of  which  due  record  ought  to  be  made.  The 
type  was  not  set  on  that  day,  but  the  press-work 
was  done  at  Oxford,  sixty-thee  miles  from  London, 
and  the  binding  at  the  latter  city: 

“The  printers  began  to  make  their  prepara¬ 
tions  soon  after  midnight,  and  the  printing  actu¬ 
ally  commenced  at  2  a.  m.;  the  sheets  were  arti¬ 
ficially  dried,  forwarded  to  London  by  the  9 
o’clock  express  train  to  the  Oxford  University 
Press  Binding  Establishment,  Barbican,  where 
they  were  folded,  rolled,  collated,  sewn,  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  gilded,  bound,  and  taken 
to  South  Kensington  before  2  p.  m.  The  book 
consists  of  1,052  pages,  16mo,  minion  type,  and 
is  bound  in  Turkey  morocco,  bevelled"  boards, 
flexible  back,  gilt  lettered  on  hack  and  inside 
cover,  with  the  arms  of  the  Oxford  university  in 
gold  on  the  obverse  side;  and  is  free  from  the 
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‘  set  off  ’  or  blemish  which  its  hasty  production 
might  well  have  excused.  One  hundred  and  one 
persons,  I  have  heen  told,  were  engaged  in  the 
Oxford  University  Press  Binding  Establishment, 
Barbican,  London,  that  day  on  this  Memorial 
Bible,  all  of  whom  received  extra  wages,  besides 
a  holiday  the  following  Monday.” 

To  the  men  of  Caxton’s  day  this  story  would 
have  been  more  incredible  than  any  miracle  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible. 

The  Irish-American  papers  are  favoring  a 
proposition  of  Mr.  Dillon  O’Brien  of  Minnesota, 
that  a  national  convention  of  our  Irish  citizens  be 
called  to  discuss  the  question  of  emigration  from 
the  cities  to  the  unoccupied  farming  lands  of  the 
South  and  West.  The  Pilot  refers  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  month  four  hundred  German 
emigrants  moved  in  a  body  from  Ohio  to  Texas, 
taking  with  them  capital  and  improved  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  with  which  to  begin  farming 
operations  upon  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  which  they  have  purchased,  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half  an  acre.  By  such  organized  movements  ■  it 
is  thought  the  Irish  that  are  now  crowding  our 
cities  might  be  delivered  from  poverty  and  degra¬ 
dation  into  thrift  and  comfort.  Such  a  project 
ought  to  have  the  hearty  encouragement  of  all 
good  citizens.  In  the  removal  of  the  surplus  pop¬ 
ulation  from  the  cities  to  the  farming  lands  lies 
the  only  solution  of  our  present  financial  distress; 
and  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  would  not  only  help 
themselves  hut  would  give  great  relief  to  the 
whole  country,  if  they  would  push  this  move¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  high 
offices,  but  the  minor  ones  generally  go  a  beg¬ 
ging.  Yet  some  of  these  minor  offices  are,  as 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  points  out  in  one  of  her  shorter 
essays,  quite  as  important  as  many  of  the  more 
conspicuous  places.  “  If,”  she  suggests,  “instead 
of  trying  to  get  high  up,  you  were  to  try  to  get 
down  low,  what  a  position  of  usefulness  you 
would  have.”  A  man  of  leisure,  of  intelligence 
and  of  philanthropic  spirit  could  scarcely  find  a 
position  in  which  he  could  serve  the  community 
more  efficiently  than  as  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 
Very  few  official  positions  in  which  a  man  can  be 
placed  requires  a  broader  knowledge,  a  larger 
experience  or  a  more  refined  sensibility.  If  any 
public  official  ought  to  he  in  the  truest  and  larg¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman,  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  ought  to  be.  The  office  is,  however, 
most  frequently  filled  by  men  who  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this,  because  those  who  are  qualified 
will  not  take  it.  By  and  by  it  will  be  plain  that 
the  post  of  greatest  service  is  the  post  of  greatest 
honor;  and  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  best  men  for  these  humble  stations. 
When  society  shall  organize  itself  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law,  bestowing  more  abundant  honor  on  those 
functions  that  men  are  inclined  to  thiuk  less 


honorable,  the  true  civil  service  reform  will  have 
been  achieved. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  of  New  York  has  lately 
read  a  notable  paper  on  “The  Hereditary  Influ¬ 
ences  of  Alcohol”  before  the  National  Temper¬ 
ance  Society.  The  records  of  several  families, 
and  especially  of  the  famous  Juke  family  were 
referred  to  by  him  as  showing  that  the  effects  of 
drunkenness  frequently  extended  through  at  least 
seven  generations.  “Alcohol  is  an  irritant,”  Dr. 
Parker  said;  “as  much  so  as  a  grain  of  sand 

forced  into  the  eye . Alcohol  disarranges 

the  system  and  weakens  the  reasoning  powers. 

.  .  .  The  temporary  loss  of  reason  is  not  the  only 
effect.  The  brain  loses  its  tone  and  the  entire 
system  of  the  man  becomes  tainted.  He  trans¬ 
mits  the  taint  to  his  children.  The  child  of  a 
drunkard  will  suffer,  even  if  he  remain  temperate, 
many  of  the  physical  diseases  which  result  from 
the  use  of  alcohol,  and  will  transmit  these  dis¬ 
eases  to  his  children.  Sometimes  this  taint  takes 
the  form  of  an  incurable  restlessness.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  idiots  are  children  or  grandchildren  of 
drunkards.”  At  the  close  of  his  address  Dr. 
Parker  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  if  he  considered  the  use  of  light  wines  dan¬ 
gerous  to  health?  He  replied  that  he  believed 
indulgence  in  any  beverage  that  contained  alcohol 
to  be  dangerous  to  health.  This  is  the,  verdict,  it 
will  be  noted,  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
practitioners  in  this  country;  and  it  certainly  af¬ 
fords  some  reason  for  saying  that  total  abstainers 
are  not  necessarily  fanatics  nor  fools. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  prohibition 
prohibit?  ”  Ex-Governor  Dingley  of  Maine  gives 
some  rather  stubborn  figures.  In  1832,  two  thou¬ 
sand  taverns,  hotels  and  saloons  sold  §10,000,000 
worth  of  liquors,  or  §20  to  each  inhabitant.  In 
1877  the  highest  amount  claimed,  including  clan¬ 
destine  sales,  is  §1,000,000,  or  §2  to  each  inhabi¬ 
tant.  In  1855,  the  deaths  from  delirium  tremens 
were  two  hundred;  now  they  do  not  average 
above  fifty  annually.  The  Governor  also  asserts 
that  crime  and  pauperism  have  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  in  the  state.  If  these  statements  cannot  be 
overthrown,  they  establish  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  is  a  good  law  for  Maine. 

After  we  have  found  out  what  becomes  of  the 
pins,  the  next  question  in  order  will  he  where  all 
the  cheap  oil  paintings  come  from.  A  Tribune 
reporter  has  partly  solved  the  mystery.  Several 
large  establishments  in  New  York  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  wares.  The  canvas 
on  which  they  are  painted  is  the  cheapest  un¬ 
bleached  cotton,  and  the  artists  are  boys  and 
girls  with  stencil  plates,  whose  work  is  touched 
up  by  house-painters  aud  now  and  then  a  starv¬ 
ing  artist  hired  by  the  day.  These  works  of  art 
are  then  decorated  with  the  name,  slightly  mis- 
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spelled,  of  some  famous  English  or  American  art¬ 
ist,  and  after  being  framed  in  tawdry  gilt  are 
stacked  in  the  great  salesroom  and  sold  by  the 
dozen.  One  establishment  in  New  York  turns 
out  about  one  hundred  of  these  pictures  daily. 
The  picture-auctioneers  buy  them,  frames  and  all, 
at  prices  varying  from  $30  to  $100  per  dozen,  and 
when  the  innocent  purchaser  gets  for  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  an  unrivalled  work  of  art,  which  cost  the 
auctioneer  two  dollars  and  a  half,  he  often  feels 
that  he  has  made  a  great  bargain.  The  moral  is 
that  persons  who  are  not  entirely  confident  of 
their  ability  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  painting 
had  better  keep  away  from  the  picture  sales. 

“  Foxes  have  holes,”  said  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  the 
other  day,  “  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
hut” — with  an  impressive  pause — “  the  free-lover 
has  no  home.”  There  would  seem  to  he  some 
slight  infelicity  in  the  use  of  this  language  in  this 
connection. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  disapproves  of  religion. 
The  element  in  religion  which  he  particularly  dis¬ 
likes  seems  to  he  the  sense  of  obligation  or  alle¬ 
giance.  He  wishes  for  a  liberty  that  knows  no 
law.  Restraint,  of  any  sort,  seems  to  be  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him.  He  does  not  believe  in  restraining 
children.  His  theory  is  that  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  what  they  please.  Their  food  should 
be  prescribed  by  their  own  appetites.  Let  them 
choose  for  themselves  at  which  end  of  the  dinner 
they  will  begin.  If  they  like  to  make  their  meal 
of  comfits  or  pastry,  let  them.  Parents  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  diet  or  criticise  the  table 
manners  of  their  children  are  guilty,  in  Colonel 
Ingersoll’s  view,  of  a  species  of  tyranny.  His 
views  of  the  social  order  are  not  very  clearly  out¬ 
lined,  hut  they  would  conform,  probably,  to  this 
principle.  Every  man  will  be  a  law  unto  himself 
in  Colonel  Ingersoll’s  New  Republic.  Thieves 


will  be  politely  requested  to  go  to  jail,  but  they 
will  not  be  compelled  to  go;  and  the  doors  of  the 
jail  will  never  be  locked.  The  payment  of  taxes 
will  be  optional.  Every  man  will  have  full  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can,  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid.  The  regiment  of 
which  this  brilliant  orator  is  Colonel  is  governed, 
we  suppose,  in  the  same  way.  It  is  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  soldiers  obey  orders  only  when 
it  suits  their  convenience.  They  are  not  even 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  Colonel’s  speeches  if  they 
do  not  like  them.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
religion,  which  certainly  does  imply  allegiance 
and  obedience,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in 
Colonel  Iugersoll’s  system.  The  liberty  of  which 
he  is  the  brilliant  advocate  is  not  voluntary  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  perfect  law ;  it  is  the  headstrong  reck¬ 
lessness  that  casts  off  all  restraint.  Those  who 
think  that  it  would  he  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
family  and  the  State  organized  on  this  principle, 
will  undoubtedly  agree  with  Colonel  Ingersoll  in 
disapproving  of  religion. 

“An  intelligent  colored  minister,”  says  the 
Southern  Workman,  “  feeling  his  deficiencies, 
has  asked  admission  to  Hampton,  and  for  in¬ 
struction  to  fit  him  better  for  his  work.”  Of 
course  none  but  intelligent  colored  ministers  feel 
that  they  need  instruction.  The  ignorant  ones 
have  no  misgivings  on  this  score.  They  have  got 
everything  settled  in  their  own  minds,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  learn.  The  same  truth  applies 
to  white  ministers. 

Our  proof-reader  begs  leave  to  insist  that  he 
knows  how  to  spell  “  Euergetes,”  and  “  Philadel- 
phus,”  and  “Serapis;”  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “Seraphim”  and  “  Serapion  ”  is  also 
known  to  him;  and  that  these  words  would  not 
have  been  misspelled  in  part  of  the  edition  if  a 
portion  of  Page  432  had  not  escaped  him. 
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Between  metaphysics  and  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences  there  has  been  of  late  a  constant  conflict. 
The  inutility  of  metaphysical  studies  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  arguments  and  many  sneers  on 
the  part  of  the  physicists;  and  upon  the  bad  logic 
and  the  furtive  assumptions  of  the  physicists  has 
been  visited  the  wrath  of  the  metaphysicians. 
It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  this  warfare  is  need¬ 
less,  and  that  these  two  classes  of  students  ought 
to  be  allies  instead  of  foes.  That  the  physicists 
need  a  better  method  and  a  better  logic  is  tolera¬ 
bly  clear;  that  the  metaphysicians  must  modify 
many  of  their  theories  in  the  light  of  the  facts 


discovered  and  set  in  order  by  the  physicists,  is 
equally  clear.  Before  us  is  a  booki  in  which 
some  recognition  of  this  reciprocal  relation  of  the 
sciences  appears.  President  Bascom  is  a  stout 
Intuitionalist,  but  he  admits  that  the  topic  of  his 
hook,  “The  Growth  and  Grades  of  Intelligence,” 
could  hardly  have  been  suggested  hut  for  the 
Empirical  Philosophy;  and  that  for  the  facts  with 
which  it  deals  he  is  constantly  a  debtor  to  this 
Philosophy.  It  is  only,  he  declares,  by  carefully 
l<  omparative  Psychology :  or  the  Growth  ami  Grades 
of  Intelligence.  By  John  Bascom.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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studying  the  history  of  intelligence;  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  mental  operations  of  the  mature  mind  and 
the  mind  of  the  infant ;  by  tracing  the  difference 
between  the  mental  processes  of  men  and  those 
of  brutes,  that  we  can  determine  how  much  of 
intelligence  is  the  result  of  development  and  how 
much  is  primitive  endowment. 

Into  these  questions  the  author  has  gone  pro¬ 
foundly.  The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the 
relation  between  matter  and  mind,  and  affirms 
that  between  the  two  there  is  “  an  ever-recognized 
distinction,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  inquiry  and 
all  thought.  ”  The  tendency  to  confound  matter 
and  mind,  to  regard  them  as  different  sides  of 
the  same  substance,  to  define  a  thought  as  a  thing 
that  has  become  conscious  of  itself,  is  sharply 
confuted  by  Dr.  Bascom.  So  is  also  the  theory 
of  unconscious  cerebration,  which  he  accuses  as  a 
foe  to  all  clear  thinking,  and  the  subterfuge  of 
an  ignorance  that  endeavors  to  pass  itself  off  for 
knowledge.  Far  more  intelligible,  far  more  easily 
reconciled  with  facts  is  the  theory  of  a  radical 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  lines 
of  demarcation  which  separate  the  physical  and 
the  mental  forces  are,  indeed,  vanishing  lines. 
Yet  the  difficulty  of  marking  this  distinction  does 
not  disprove  the  distinction. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  relation  between 
the  physical  and  the  vital  forces,  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
prepares  the  way  for  a  study  of  animal  life  as 
organic,  as  instinctive  and  as  associative.  Dr. 
Bascom  defines  instinct  as  “  the  automatic  ten¬ 
dency  which  underlies  an  organic  action,  having 
the  form  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  one.” 
To  say  with  Lewes  that  it  is  “  lapsed  intelli¬ 
gence”  appears  to  him  unphilosophieal.  “In¬ 
stincts,”  he  says,  “are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
action  of  lower  forces  in  unusual  vigor,  rather 
than  as  the  sinking  of  higher  forces  in  relative 
decay .  ’  ’  This  discussion  of  the  mental  operations 
of  animals  is  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Bascom  will 
use  the  term  “  intelligence  ”  of  animals  only  con¬ 
cessively:  as  instinct  is  an  automatic  action  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  occult  stimuli  upon  the  organism 
of  the  animal,  so  the  “associative  life”  of  the 
animal,  which  he  defines  as  “  mental  facts  united 
in  experience  through  memory,”  is  something 
radically  different  from  the  rational  life  of  man. 
Yet  these  are  mental  facts.  Hungry  appetites, 
lively  sensibilities,  alert  senses  and  memory  unite 
to  form  those  associative  experiences  which  direct 
the  action  of  the  brute.  “Nor  need  we  represent 
this  process  as  at  all  a  mechanical  one.  It  has  a 
large  organic  element,  and  also  a  decisively  intel¬ 
lectual  one.  While  different  objects  make  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutional  appeals  to  the  brute,  there 
is  none  the  less  in  the  perception  a  true  mental 
quality.” 

The  line  between  the  mental  processes  of  men 
and  those  of  animals  is  one  that  we  should  find 


it  difficult  to  draw.  Dr.  Bascom  thinks  that 
the  “  associative  experiences  ”  of  animals  will  ex¬ 
plain  all  their  acts,  without  granting  to  them  any 
knowledge  of  logical  relations;  and  he  fortifies 
his  argument  by  reminding  us  that  there  is  a 
school  of  mental  philosophers  who  derive  all 
intelligence— that  of  men  as  well  as  that  of 
animals — from  this  source.  We  acknowledge  the 
force  of  much  that  he  says,  and  feel  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  theory  of  a  higher  intelligence 
in  animals ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  facts  of 
animal  life  are  on  the  whole  more  easily  explained 
by  ascribing  to  them  reasoning  powers  that  differ 
from  ours  only  in  degree,  than  by  making  their 
intelligence  wholly  “associative.”  This  theory 
when  applied  to  men  becomes  palpably  inade¬ 
quate,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  banish  it 
from  a  good  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  chapter  on  Rational  Life  discusses  the 
dependence  of  the  human  reason  upon  instinct 
and  the  laws  of  association,  and  shows  how  the 
higher  spiritual  principle  is  brought  in  as  the 
crown  of  the  natural  orders  and  processes.  The 
origin  of  ‘  ‘  the  intuitions  which  are  to  us  the 
organizing  forces  of  the  spiritual  life  ”  is  studied, 
and  the  theory  of  the  evolutionists  which  refers 
them  conjointly  to  experience  and  inheritance  is 
skillfully  controverted.  The  last  chapter  is  the 
most  suggestive  in  the  book.  It  treats  of  “  The 
Supreme  Reason,”  and  in  its  discussion  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  the 
universe,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  a  subject 
that  to  many  minds  is  very  obscure.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  agnosticism  of  Mansel  and  Hamilton 
finds  no  favor  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bascom. 
“Reason  is  one  in  nature,  whether  finite  or  infi¬ 
nite . Infinite  time  is  still  time,  with 

the  limits  which  belong  to  any  one  finite  period 
removed.  Infinite  space  and  infinite  power  are 
space  and  power,  with  all  special  restrictions 

broken  off . Infinite  intelligence  or 

perfect  intelligence  is  not  something  other  than 
intelligence,  but  intelligence  in  its  fullest,  largest 

form . So  the  Supreme  Reason  remains 

throughout  subject  to  the  intrinsic  laws  of  reason, 
to  its  primary  categories.”  Not  only  is  God  know- 
able,  since  His  intelligence  is  generically  like 
our  own ;  He  is  also  revealing  Himself  to  us  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  He  is  not 
only  the  starting  point  of  our  existence ;  it  is  in 
Him  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
He  is  a  God  nigh  at  hand  and  not  afar  off. 

The  fear  that  science  would  succeed  in  “  banish¬ 
ing  God  from  the  universe  ”  has  been  entertained 
and  expressed  by  some  Christians  of  infirm  faith. 
It  may  be  that  a  certain  arbitrary,  petulant  and 
wholly  unreasonable  being  whom  some  persons 
have  called  God  and  worshiped  is  in  danger  of 
banishment;  but  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the  source  of  all 
beauty  and  goodness  and  the  inspirer  of  all 
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righteousness,  men  will  be  brought  nearer  by 
every  step  they  take  in  the  way  of  knowledge. 
And  when  those  who  teach  us  to  know  ourselves, 
and  those  who  help  us  to  know  the  works  of  God 
that  are  round  about  us,  unite  to  cast  up  the 
highway  of  truth,  and  to  gather  out  the  stones 
wherewith  they  have  been  wont  to  pelt  one 
another,  and  over  which  the  unlearned  have 
stumbled,  the  way  of  His  coming  will  be  speedily 
prepared. 

Here  is  a  confession  of  which  our  friends  of 
the  Woman’s  Journal  may  make  as  much  as  they 
please:  The  most  difficult  social  problem  now 
awaiting  solution  is  the  problem  of  pauperism; 
and  the  ablest  treatment  that  this  problem  has 
received  among  English  speaking  people  is  in  the 
words  and  the  work  of  a  woman,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  of  London.  For  business  sagacity,  for  •wise 
philanthropy,  for  genuine  statesmanship,  Miss 
Hill  takes  the  palm  away  from  all  the  professors 
and  practicers  of  charity.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,”  containing  four  or 
five  essays  of  Miss  Hill  contributed  to  English 
periodicals,  and  giving  some  account  of  her  work 
in  London,  was  printed  a  year  ago  by  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Charities.  Now  we  have  another 
collection1  *of  her  papers  in  more  permanent  form, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor,  every  clergyman,  every  district 
visitor  and  every  person  who  contributes  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Much  of  the  volume  treats  of 
conditions  and  of  methods  that  Americans  know 
little  about;  but  the  principle  upon  which  Miss 
Hill’s  work  is  done  can  be  easily  understood  and 
applied  by  Americans ;  and  if  this  could  only  be 
secured,  the  material  and  moral  gains  accruing  to 
the  nation  would  be  quite  beyond  computation. 

The  opening  essay  which  gives  title  to  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  closing  essay,  “  The  Future  of  our 
Commons,”  discuss  the  question  of  common  lands 
in  England.  Large  spaces  of  country  have  been 
held  as  commons  from  time  immemorial, —  the 
people  of  the  vicinage  being  allowed  pasturage, 
the  cutting  of  turf,  and  other  privileges  upon 
them;  and,  since  they  are  not  inclosed,  the  right 
to  range  over  them  at  will  belongs  to  the  people 
at  large.  Holiday  excursions  from  the  cities 
carry  the  people  in  great  numbers  out  to  these 
commons;  and  they  thus  become  breathing  places 
for  the  poor  of  the  large  cities.  Yet  the  fee  of 
the  land  is  vested  in  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and 
the  right  of  the  public  to  these  commons,  being 
rather  poorly  defined,  has  in  many  cases  been 
extinguished,  so  that  the  commons  have  been  en¬ 
closed.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time  there  were  5,000,000 
acres  of  such  lands  in  England;  now  there  are 
only  1,000,000  acres.  Miss  Hill  pleads  earnestly 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill,  before  Parliament  at  the 

l  Our  Common  Land,  and  Other  Short  Essays.  By 
Octavia  Hill.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


time  of  her  writing,  by  which  the  right  of  the 
people  to  the  use  of  these  commons  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  recreation  should  be  established;  and  by 
which  the  enclosure  of  a  common  is  forbidden 
except  by  act  of  Parliament.  Miss  Hill  attaches 
great  value  to  such  public  lands,  not  only  as  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  poor,  but 
also  as  strengthening  their  patriotism.  “Is  the 
knowledge,”  she  asks,  “just  brought  so  promi¬ 
nently  before  us,  that  one  quarter  of  the  land  in 
England  is  owned  by  seven  hundred  and  ten  per¬ 
sons  so  satisfactory  that  we  will  stand  by  and  see 
quietly  absorbed  those  few  spots  which  are  our 
common  birthright  in  the  soil  ?  It  is  not  likely  that 
farms  or  estates  will  diminish  in  size ;  and  the  yeo¬ 
man  class  is,  I  suppose,  passing  away  rapidly. 
With  the  small  holdings  is  there  to  pass  away 
from  the  people  the  sense  that  they  have  a  share 
in  the  soil  of  their  native  England  ?  I  think  the 
sense  of  owning  some  spaces  of  it  in  common  may 
be  healthier  for  them  than  even  the  possession  of 
small  bits  by  individuals ;  and  certainly  it  seems 
more  feasible.” 

Nothing  resembling  this  state  of  things  exists 
as  yet  in  America;  yet  even  here  many  of  our 
cities  and  large  towns  have  neglected  to  provide 
breathing  places  for  the  poor.  As  the  population 
becomes  denser,  and  the  lands  about  the  cities 
are  all  enclosed,  this  need  will  become  more  ur¬ 
gent  :  and  the  city  that  has  not  made  this  provis¬ 
ion  ought  to  make  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
without  running  in  debt. 

Another  essay  on  “  Open  Spaces,”  urges  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  a  more  liberal  use  of  city  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  rest  of  the  papers 
deal  more  directly  with  the  practical  work  of  poor 
relief.  One  on  “  District  Visiting,”  read  to  a 
meeting  of  district  visitors  and  clergy  at  the  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  is  filled 
with  the  ripest  wisdom.  Note  this  paragraph: 

“I  have  heard  persons  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  poor  speak  disparagingly  of  these 
fleeting  visits;  and  young  girls' themselves,  fe¬ 
vered  with  desire  to  do  more,  talk  rather  envi¬ 
ously  of  those  who  can  give  their  time  wholly  to 
such  work;  but  have  they  ever  thought  how  much 
is  lost  by  such  entire  dedication  ? — or,  rather,  how 
much  is  gained  by  her  who  is  not  only  a  visitor  of 
the  poor  but  a  member  of  a  family  with  other  du¬ 
ties  ?  It  is  the  families,  the  homes  of  the  poor  that 
need  to  be  influenced .  Is  not  she  most  sympathet¬ 
ic,  most  powerful,  who  nursed  her  own  mother 
through  her  long  illness,  and  knew  howto  go  qui¬ 
etly  about  the  darkened  room:  who  entered  so 
heartily  into  the  sister’s  love  and  marriage;  who 
obeyed  so  perfectly  the  father’s  command  when 
it  was  hardest?  Better  .still  if  she  be  wife  and 
mother  herself,  and  can  enter  into  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  head  of  a  household,  understands  her 
joys  and  cares,  knows  what  heroic  patience  it 
needs  to  keep  gentle  when  the  nerves  are  un¬ 
hinged  and  the  children  noisy.  Depend  upon  it, 
if  we  thought  of  the  poor  primarily  as  husbands, 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  members  of  house¬ 
holds,  as  we  are  ourselves,  instead  of  contemplat¬ 
ing  them  as  a  different  class,  we  should  recognize 
better  how  the  house  training  and  high  ideal  of 
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home  duty  was  our  best  preparation  for  work 
among  them.” 

Miss  Hill’s  rule  of  work  among  the  poor  re¬ 
quires  the  minimum  of  material  aid  and  the  max¬ 
imum  of  personal  sympathy  and  service.  The 
visitor  is  to  be  a  friend  rather  than  an  alms- 
giver.  The  giving  of  alms  embarrasses  the  friend¬ 
ship;  it  takes  away  the  feeling  of  equality  and 
mutual  respect,  and  puts  the  receiver  of  the  alms 
into  a  menial  condition  and  a  servile  temper. 
Help  in  the  way  of  finding  employment,  or  en¬ 
couragement  in  saving,  or  friendly  counsel  about 
the  best  way  of  using  the  earnings  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  alms.  It  is  much  easier  to  give  the 
dole;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  effect 
is  ruinous.  We  must  not  “weakly  plead  that 
what  we  do  is  benevolent ;  we  must  ascertain  that 
it  is  beneficent  too.” 

We  would  gladly  fill  several  of  these  pages 
with  the  words  of  this  wise  and  noble  woman  ; 
but  one  more  extract  must  suffice : 

“  The  gift  you  have  to  make  to  the  poor,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  is  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  you  can 
make — that  of  yourselves,  following  in  your  great 
Master’s  steps,  whose  life  is  the  foundation  of  all 
charity.  The  form  of  it  may  change  with  the 
ages,  the  great  law  remains,  ‘  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  away;’  but  see  that  thou  give  him 
bread,  not  a  stone — bread,  the  nourishing  thing, 
that  which  wise  thought  teaches  you  will  be  to 
him  helpful,  not  that  which  will  ruin  him  body 
and  soul;  else,  while  obeying  the  letter  of  the 
command,  you  will  be  false  to  its  deep,  everlasting 
meaning.  My  friends,  I  have  lived  face  to  face 
with  the  poor  for  now  some  years,  and  I  have  not 
learned  to  think  gifts  of  necessaries,  such  as  a 
man  usually  provides  for  his  own  family,  helpful 
to  them.  1  have  abstained  from  such,  and  expect 
those  who  love  the  poor  and  know  them  individ¬ 
ually  will  do  so  more  and  more  in  the  time  to 
come.  I  have  sometimes  been  asked  by  such 
acquaintances  when  I  have  done  this  whether  I 
do  not  remember  the  words,  1  Never  turn  your 
face  from  any  poor  man.’  Oh,  my  friends,  what 
strange  perversion  of  words  this  seems  to  me!  I 
may  deserve  reproach;  I  may  have  forgotten 
many  a  poor  man  and  done  as  careless  a  thing  as 
any  one,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  give 
oneself  rather  than  one’s  money  to  the  poor  is  not 
exactly  turning  away  from  him.  If  I,  caring  for 
him  and  striving  for  him,  do  in  my  inmost  heart 
believe  that  my  money,  spent  in  providing  what 
he  might  by  effort  provide  for  himself,  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  him,  surely  he  and  I  may  be  friends  all  the 
same.  Surely  I  am  bound  to  give  him  only  what 
I  believe  to  be  best.  He  may  not  always  under¬ 
stand  it  at  the  moment,  but  he  will  feel  it  in 
God’s  own  time.” 

High  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam’s  allegorical  poem,1  higher  praise  than  it 
will  bear.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that 
whatever  merit  the  book  contains  is  badly  ob¬ 
scured  by  scandalous  printing.  Errors  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  of  typographical  arrangement,  and  even 
of  spelling  occur  on  almost  every  page ;  so  that 

iPrometheus:  A  Poem.  By  S.  R  Putnam.  New 
York:  G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


the  reader  often  struggles  with  a  sentence  that 
would  be  plain  enough  if  properly  printed.  In 
the  “  Argument”  we  find  the  following  excellent 
puzzle:  “  Prometheus  symbolizes  Moral  Insight: 
Venus,  Asia;  Apollo,  Love,  Reverence,  Imagina¬ 
tion  without  Moral  Insight.”  Put  a  comma  after 
Asia,  and  a  dash  after  Apollo  and  you  will  get 
the  author’s  meaning,  which  is  that  Venus,  Asia 
and  Apollo  signify  Love,  Reverence  and  Imagin¬ 
ation.  In  one  opening  (pp.  32,  33),  we  find  three 
such  spellings  as  “droping,”  “mineret,”  and 
“  immeasureable.”  Wide  spaces  upon  the  page 
frequently  separate  lines  where  there  is  no  break 
in  the  progress  of  thought  and  where  sentences, 
even,  are  hopelessly  divided.  We  wonder  that 
any  reputable  publisher  should  suffer  a  book  so 
illiterate  to  go  out  with  his  imprint. 

Wading  through  this  typographical  tangle  one 
finds  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  not  a  little  beauty. 
Jove  represents  will  seeking  self-aggrandizement, 
while  Prometheus  represents  the  moral  insight. 
Jove  is  the  deification  of  force;  Prometheus  is 
the  incarnation  of  right,  and  right  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  benevolence.  Jove  reigns  only  for 
his  own  glory,  and  wishes  to  keep  man  in  subjec¬ 
tion  and  degradation.  Prometheus  refuses  to 
support  the  Jovian  policy,  and  seeks  to  confer 
upon  man  the  heavenly  light.  From  this  under¬ 
taking  he  is  dissuaded  by  Venus,  who  seems  to 
represent  the  Epicurean  sentiment,  by  Asia  who 
stands  for  unquestioning  reverence,  and  by  Apol¬ 
lo,  who  typifies  aesthetic  enjoyment.  Yet  the 
mighty  impulse  within  him  vanquishes  all  their 
solicitations,  and  he  plucks  down  from  heaven  the 
inspiring  flame.  The  gift  is  long  abused  by  man, 
but  at  length,  in  the  vision  of  Prometheus,  the 
good  triumphs  over  the  evil,  the  empire  of  Jove 
is  overthrown,  and  man  is  crowned  and  glorified 
“by  consecration,  Love’s  beatitude.” 

The  motive  of  the  poem  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
conflict  between  absolute  power  and  absolute 
right.  In  Jove  the  author  means  to  represent  a 
conception  of  God  that  has  held  sway  through 
all  the  past  ages,  and  that  still  rules  in  many 
theologies — a  conception  that  deifies  will.  The 
moral  insight  of  man  at  length  perceives  that  an 
omnipotent  will  cannot  be  worshiped  unless  it  is 
a  righteous  will ;  and  rebels  against  a  God  whose 
justice  is  something  wholly  unlike  man’s  justice, 
and  whose  right  is  man’s  wrong.  Doubtless  this 
deity  must  yet  be  dethroned,  and  the  increasing 
moral  insight  of  man,  which  Prometheus  repre¬ 
sents  in  this  poem,  is  the  power  that  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  a  philosopher  rather  than  a 
poet;  a  thinker  and  not  a  singer.  Yet  there  are 
occasional  passages  which  show  considerable  lyr¬ 
ical  power  and  some  vigor  of  imagination. 

The  author  of  “Kismet”  has  added  another 
volume  to  the  “No  Name”  Series.  Since  nov¬ 
els  have  become  the  inseparable  companions  of 
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so  many  travelers  it  is  natural  that  the  romancers 
should  take  to  the  road.  If  your  guide-book  can 
only  be  a  novel,  or  your  novel  a  guide  book  the 
weight  of  your  hand  baggage  is  just  so  much 
reduced.  “A  Chance  Acquaintance  ”  suffices  for 
the  Canadian  tour,  “  The  Marble  Faun  ”  will  do 
for  Rome,  and  “  Mirage  ”  1  will  hereafter  be  in¬ 
dispensable  to  romantic  travelers  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  connecting  a  love  story  with  the  scenery  and 
the  traditions  of  Palestine  and  Syria  is  a  little 
curious.  The  thing  is  well  managed,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  incongruous  to  complain  of;  but 
falling  in  love  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  and  pro¬ 
posing  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  urging  the  suit  on 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  talking  it  over  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  in 
Damascus — it  all  sounds  strangely  in  the  telling, 
and  gives  to  the  romance  an  indescribable  flavor. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  antique  about  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  novel,  apart  from  the  dragomen 
and  Bedaween  Arabs  that  are  brought  upon  the 
scene.  The  people  of  “  Mirage  ”  are  quite  mod¬ 
ern  and  quite  real:  they  are  mainly  Americans 
of  good  breeding,  and  one  could  wish  that  no 
worse  representatives  of  the  nation  were  ever 
seen  abroad.  Constance  Yarley,  the  heroine,  is 
an  admirable  character;  Fanny  Thayer  and  Aunt 
Van  are  good  specimens  of  two  common  types  of 
American  women;  and  among  the  men,  Major 
Thayer,  Jack  Stuart  and  Denis  Lawrence  are 
clearly  drawn.  All  the  dialogue  is  extremely 
fresh  and  natural ;  the  talk  of  the  men  not  less  so 
than  that  of  the  women ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that,  a  man  could  have  given  us  Constance. 
Though,  therefore,  the  book  is  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  the  name  of  “George  Fleming”  upon 
the  title  page,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  pseudonym. 

The  ending  of  the  story  is  disappointing — al¬ 
most  cruelly  so.  Whether  the  chief  aim  of  the 
novel  be  to  give  pleasure  or  not,  it  surely  ought 
not  to  be  its  aim  to  give  pain;  and  this  one  delib¬ 
erately  does  that  very  thing.  The  motto  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  title  page  gives  a  clue  to  the  moral  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book:  “  Natural  laws  we  shall  never 
modify,  embarrass  us  as  they  may;  but  there  is 
still  something  in  the  nobler  or  less  noble  attitude 
with  which  we  watch  their  fatal  combinations.” 
“  Natural  laws  we  shall  never  modify,”  of  course; 
but  we  may  shape  their  issues ;  there  is  much  for 
us  to  do  besides  “.watching  ”  their  combinations. 
If  Mr.  Denis  Lawrence  had  not,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  been  much  inclined  to  let  things  take 

1  Mirage.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  Springfield : 
Whitney  &  Adams. 


their  own  course  he  could  have  saved  two  lives. 
It  is  nobler  to  bear  steadfastly  ills  that  cannot  be 
averted,  than  to  chafe  under  them  or  give  way 
before  them ;  but  it  is  not  noble  to  sit  down  and 
“  watch  ”  the  combination  of  natural  laws  so  long 
as  we  have  power  to  change  their  combinations 
and  greatly  alter  their  products. 

With  the  best  side  of  artist  life  in  Paris  Mrs. 
Champney  is  familiar;  and  her  story,1  which  is 
rather  a  sketch  than  a  romance,  presents  an 
agreeable  picture  of  some  phases  of  that  life.  It 
would  be  better  for  art  and  for  artists  if  what  is 
told  in  this  bright  little  book  were  the  whole  story 
of  artist  life  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  jdeasant  to  believe 
that  very  many  of  the  young  painters  of  Paris 
are  honorable  and  blameless  as  the  two  whose 
adventures  are  here  recited.  The  narrative  is 
enriched  hy  legendary  tales  of  the  locality,  and 
by  bits,  of  French  verse  in  spirited  translations. 

A  very  noble  speech  is  that  one  delivered 
before  the  London  Trades  Guild  of  Learning 
by  William  Morris,  the  poet.  Its  subject  is  The 
Decorative  Arts,2  and  the  small  pamphlet  that 
contains  it  is  better  worthy  of  mention  here  than 
many  bigger  books.  Sir.  Morris  laments  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  greater  from  the  lesser  arts,  as 
making  the  former  less  humane  and  the  latter 
less  inspiring;  but  the  ideas  which  he  holds  up 
before  his  brother  handicraftsmen  respecting 
their  work  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
done  are  such  as  would  relieve  labor  of  its  drudg¬ 
ery  and  fill  life  with  a  better  meaning,  if  they 
could  only  be  understood  and  accepted  by  all 
who  work  with  their  hands. 

Of  “  the  gospel  of  light  and  air,”  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  was  among  artists  one  of  the  chief  evange¬ 
lists;  and  his  biography3  is  added  to  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser’s  entertaining  series.  About  three  hundred 
paintings  besides  numerous  drawings  and  etch¬ 
ings  remain  of  the  works  of  Claude,  whose  ca¬ 
reer  began  about  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Though  these  treasures 
represent  full  sixty  years  of  work,  yet  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  so  great  a  number  of  them  indicates 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  justice  of  their  judgment. 

1  Bourbon  Lilies:  A  Story  of  Artist  Life.  By  Lizzie 
W.  Champney.  Boston:  Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co. 
Springfield  :  Whitney  &  Adams. 

2  The  Decorative  Arts:  Their  Relation  to  Modem 
Life  and  Progress.  By  William  Morris.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers,  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 

3  Claude  Lorraine :  Artist  Biographies.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  Springfield:  Whitney  & 
Adams. 
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AUNT  HULDAH’S  SCHOLARS. 

BY  EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


CHAPTER  I. — Parting. 

“  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever.” 

Four  girls,  all  pretty,  all  young,  and  at  the 
moment  when  we  see  them  first,  all 
wretched. 

These  are  Aunt  Huldah’s  scholars,  or  are 
those  of  them  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
Aunt  Huldah’s  name  before  the  world  is 
Mrs.  Merriam. 

Wretohed,  from  as  simple  an  event  as  this, 
that  this  was  the  last  day  of  school  before 
the  summer  holidays.  And,  although  these 
girls  were  not  prigs,  and  none  of  them  was 
ever  sorry  for  a  vacation,  nay,  though  none 
of  them  was  sorry  for  vacation  now,  as 
vacation,  they  were  sorry,  even  to  wretched¬ 
ness,  because  they  were  to  be  parted  and 
perhaps  should  never,  never  meet  again. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  rest  of  you,” 
said  Clara,  almost  sobbing ;  “you  will  have  to 
come  to  New  York  to  do  your  shopping,  and 
you  can  all  come  the  same  day,  and  you  will 
have  beautiful  times.  But  I  can’t  come.  I 
shall  be — I  dare  say  I  shall  be  in  Bismarck ; 
may  be  I  shall  be  in  that  horrid  Seattle ;  like 
as  not  I  shall  be  in  the  Russian  possessions, 
or  on  Prince  Patrick’s  eye and  the  girl 
sobbed  and  laughed  again.  Then  the  rest 
all  laughed  because  Clara  was  so  funny, 
even  in  her  grief ;  and  in  a  minute  they 
brought  her  back  to  laughing  without  sob¬ 
bing,  but  this  was  only  that  some  other  one 
of  the  four  might  be  as  wretched  as  she. 


“Any  way,  Clara,  my  pet,  you  will  know 
where  Prince  Patrick's  eye  is.”  This  was 
the  comforting  speech  of  Rachel,  who  was 
recognized  by  all  the  rest  as  counselor, 
leader,  comforter  and  general  extricator 
from  scrapes,  from  the  great  distinction  that 
she  was  fully  four  months  older  than  any  of 
them.  Her  advanced  age  was  supposed  to 
give  her  such  opportunities  for  experience, 
and  that  wisdom  which  comes  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  made  her  Nestor  and  Mentor  for 
all  the  others. 

Poor  Clara,  at  some  unknown  period,  had 
not  known  where  Prince  Patrick’s  eye  was ; 
had  confounded  it  with  Cape  Walsingham, 
or  had  thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  Galli- 
pagos ;  and  this  sin  of  omission  was  a  never- 
failing  subject  of  fun  among  them. 

“HI  could  write  a  decent  letter,”  said 
Thekla,  smoothing,  for  very  love,  Clara’s 
great  piles  of  brown  hair  as  she  spoke ;  “  if 
I  could  write  a  letter  half  as  nice  as  every 
scrap  you  write,  why,  I  would  live  in 
Patrick’s  eye,  or  I  would  keep  the  academy 
in  Boothia  Felix,  and  I  would  never  be 
cross  to  the  girls.  But  I  can’t  write  to  any¬ 
body.  I  shall  spell  the  words  wrong  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  And  I  shall  blot  the  whole  letter. 
And  then  I  shall  put  on  the  wrong  stamp  so 
it  will  never  go.  Now  you’ll  write  beautiful 
letters.” 

“  And  there  must  be  a  good  deal  to  tell  at 
Patrick’s  eye,”  said  the  maturer  Rachel,  “  be¬ 
cause  nobody  knows  anything  about  it.” 
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“  Yes,  Clara,  darling,  you’ll  write  to  me 
first,  won’t  you  ?  Write  about  the  carded 
wool  as  the  foam  is  piled  in  on  the  rocks.” 

“  Carded  fiddlestick !  it  will  be  all  ice¬ 
cream  !  ” 

“  Salt-sherbet !  ” 

“  Write  me  about  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Phoca  arcticus,  supposed  to  be  the 
leviathan  of  Scripture, — the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  dragon  of  the  middle 
ages, — probably  the  Delphinus  maritimus  of 
Cuvier,  and  the  hog-wallowing  porpoise  of 
the  Narrows.”  This  was  the  interruption  of 
Percy,  “  the  irrepressible,”  as  she  was  called, 
who  in  the  present  case  had  kept  silent 
longer  than  the  rest. 

And  they  all  laughed  again.  For  this 
nonsense  was  a  pile  of  memories  of  jests  of 
long  standing  in  the  school. 

And  here  Aunt  Huldah  came  up,  who  had 
wisely  been  leaving  her  four  graduates  to 
themselves. 

“  Not  dressed  yet,  girls  ?  Why,  we  shall 
all  be  disgraced.  See,  I  am  as  grand  as  the 
queen !  I  am  living  in  terror  now  lest  some 
of  those  horribly  early  people  may  ring  at 
any  minute.” 

“  Dear  Aunty,  I  shall  be  dressed  in  a 
minute,”  said  the  irrepressible.  “  But 
wherever  is  my  candle  ?  ” 

“  And  wherever  is  my  gown, — and  wher¬ 
ever  are  my  slippers  ?  ”  laughed  dear  Aunt 
Huldah,  lighting  her  candle  for  her, — and 
presaging,  not  unwisely,  what  would  be  the 
ejaculations  of  the  next  half  hour.  “  Skurry 
off,  all  of  you.”  For,  on  occasions,  even  Aunt 
Huldah  could  descend  to  slang.  “  Hurry  ! 
Skurry !  Be  ready  at  eight,  for  old  Arved- 
son  will  ring  the  bell  and  pull  open  the 
curtains  at  eight,  even  if  there  is  never  an 
actor  there.” 

“  Oh!  hete  que  je  suis  !”  cried  Rachel,  re¬ 
peating  the  opening  lines  of  the  play,  as 
she  vanished.  And  the  rest  followed  her. 

You  see,  it  was  the  farewell  play  of  the 
school.  There  was  no  exhibition,  but  that 
the  girls  had  got  up  this  little  vaudeville  of 
Scribe’s  and  were  to  act  it  in  the  back  parlor. 
And  I  and  the  other  visitors  were  to  sit  in 
the  front  parlor  and  see  our  pretty  friends 
in  their  bright  and  clever  acting  for  the  last 
time. 


Aunt  Huldah’s  school  was,  to  my  notion, 
a  model  school.  If  a  girl  must  be  sent  away 
to  school,  and  sometimes  she  must,  it  is  to 
Aunt  Huldah’s  that  I  should  send  her. 
Twelve  scholars,  and  only  twelve ;  there 
was  no  capturing  a  poor  girl  by  Aunt  Hul¬ 
dah’s  reputation,  and  then  turning  her  off 
among  forty  thousand  others  to  assistants, 
so  that  Aunt  Huldah  never  saw  her  face. 
They  saw  her  face, — and  she  saw  theirs. 
She  saw  through  and  through  them,  and 
loved  them  heart  and  soul  with  genuine 
motherly  love.  A  simple  home  life  they  had 
there,  but  they  could  go  over  to  New  York 
when  Aunt  Huldah  said  the  word,— .-or,  as 
Rachel  said,  they  could  pull  the  string  of 
the  shower-bath  and  let  the  whole  rush  of 
water  come.  Best  of  all,  nice  girls  came 
together  and  studied  together  and  walked 
together  and  talked  together.  “They  are 
my  assistants,”  said  Aunt  Huldah  proudly. 
“  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  knows  she  is 
on  the  staff  and  is  glad  to  lend  a  hand. 
Little  Delia  there  is,  in  her  way,  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  life  of  the  school  as  I  am,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  if  she  did  not  know  it.” 

Why,  even  at  this  moment,  while  you  and 
I  are  hob-nobbing  with  Madam  L’Estrange 
and  with  Dr.  Farley,  and  Mrs.  Roscom¬ 
mon  and  the  Pulsifers,  and  while  dear  Aunt 
Huldah  is  talking  with  that  exquisite 
French  accent  of  hers  to  the  consul  general 
of  the  new  and  indivisible  French  Republic 
(the  nineteenth  of  that  name) — while  all  of 
us  are  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up,  dear 
Aunt  Huldah  is  just  as  certain  that  those 
four  girls  will  be  dressed,  and  will  be 
crowded  together  in  the  pantry,  ready  for 
the  first  scene,  when  Arvedson’s  bell  rings, 
as  I  am  certain  that  eight  o'clock  will  come 
on  the  clock,  so  that  Arvedson  may  ring  the 
bell. 

You  see  it  is  “our  school,”  not  merely 
Aunt  Huldah’s  school.  Indeed,  this  is  “  our 
play,”  not  Mrs.  Merriam’s  play.  It  is  “  we” 
who  are  responsible  for  the  name  and  fame 
of  this  school,  not  Aunt  Huldah  alone.  In¬ 
deed,  to  say  truth,  “  we  girls  ”  have  a  notion 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  school  far 
wider  and  grander  than  Mrs.  Merriam  has. 
“  We  girls  ”  think  it  is  the  central  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  world,  and  that 
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such  little,  one-horse  go-carts  as  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Oxford,  or  Yale  or  Antioch  College, 
or  the  Polytechnic,  or  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda,  may  as  well  hide  their  inferior 
heads  in  the  comparison  with  “  our  school.” 

That  is  what  “  we  girls  ”  think,  and  Mrs. 
Merriam,  alias  Aunt  Huldah,  does  not  think 
so. 

But,  while  I  lecture  thus  about  the  theory 
of  the  school,  Clara  has  been  forcing  the 
great  mass  of  brown  hair  into  shape.  Ra¬ 
chel  has  girt  herself  with  that  long  blue  sol¬ 
dier’s  coat,  and  with  Col.  Sleeman’s  sash, 
and  has  drawn  with  burnt  cork  the  fero¬ 
cious  moustache,  which,  for  an  hour,  is  to 
make  her  Le  Capitaine  Jules  Morel  of  the 
play.  Thekla  has  created,  by  mere  force  of 
will,  the  lost  lacings  for  the  boddice  of  the 
Swiss  peasant  which  she  will  be  in  two  min¬ 
utes  more ;  and  Percy  has  for  the  hundredth 
time  beaten  with  her  wayward  brain  the  re¬ 
frain  of 

“  Sur  notre  sc6ne 
Que  montre-t-’on.” 

Eight  o’clock  strikes  the  bell  of  Trinity. 
“  Ting-tang  ”  strikes  Gustav  Arvedson’s  bell. 
Rachel  strides  upon  the  stage  with  a  very 
grand  military  air : 

“  Ob !  bSte  que  je  suis !  ” 
and  the  little  play  begins. 

CHAPTER  II.— Travel. 

“  East  and  West  and  North  and  South 
The  Messengers  ride  fast.” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Hale,  life  is  not  made  up 
of  little  stage-plays  in  the  back  parlor. 

“  Is  this  the  entertainment  to  which  you 
invite  us  ?  ” 

Thus  Mrs.  Grundy  addresses  me  severely. 

“  Dear  Madam,”  I  say  in  reply,  “  your 
words  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Of  this  little  stage-play  and  the  applauses 
which  greeted  it  you  shall  hear  never  a  word 
more.  Let  it  be  forgotten,  dear  Mrs.  Grundy, 
as  is  your  own  mother’s  appearance  as 
Marcia  in  Addison’s  Cato  at  the  Leicester 
academy  in  the  spring  of  1805,  when  George 
Grundy  won  her  maiden  heart  by  his  irre¬ 
proachable  Marcus.” 

For  us,  we  have  far  graver  cares  before 
us.  It  is  the  morning  after  the  play.  Ten 
minutes  ago  an  express  wagon  called  for 


four  large  trunks  and  for  four  hat-boxes. 
And  here,  in  the  doubtful  murky  morning, 
here  on  the  doorsteps  at  Clinton  Avenue, 
are  four  girls,  all  crying  now  and  kissing 
Aunt  Huldah  good-bye.  She  is  crying  too. 

Gustav  Arvedson  stands  on  the  sidewalk 
and  would  be  glad  to  lift  each  of  his  favor¬ 
ites  into  the  carriage.  They  are  all  shut  in 
now,  he  is  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  and 
off  they  go. 

And  Rachel  is  sent  across  the  Jersey  City 
ferry  on  her  way  to  Washington  and  George¬ 
town.  Rachel  is  to  take  her  instructions 
there  ;  how  she  shall  teach  freedmen  some¬ 
where  in  the  valley  of  Micah’s  Creek — if 
you  happen  to  know  where  that  is. 

Thekla  goes  across  the  ferry  with  her. 
But  Thekla  will  leave  her  at  Jersey  City. 
She,  of  course,  is  on  her  way  to  Bromwich ; 
she  will  be  there  to-morrow  morning. 

Clara  and  Percy  keep  together  to  the  old 
Twenty-sixth  Street  station  of  those  days. 
Then  Percy  takes  the  New  Haven  train  and 
Clara  is  left  alone.  She  perseveres  as  far  as 
the  Hudson  River  road,  and  there  poor 
Arvedson  looks  his  last  on  her  and  bids  her 
good-bye. 

So  within  two  hours  from  the  time  Aunt 
Huldah  gave  them  her  last  kisses  one  is 
speeding  south  and  one  north  and  one  east 
and  one  west,  as  fast  as  George  Stephenson 
can  part  them ! 

No,  Lily  ;  no,  Emma  !  never  fear  me.  I 
should  like  to  stop  and  moralize,  but  you 
would  not  like  to.  And  I  have  taken  you 
into  my  keeping  these  four-and-twenty  chap¬ 
ters,  and  they  shall  all  be  story  and  no  mor- 
alization.  Little  enough  time  and  space, 
too,  to  bear  us  through  what  we  have  to  be, 
to  see,  to  do  and  suffer  before  the  end. 

Nay,  we  must  even  skip  the  first  pretzels 
and  Wilmington  and  the  canvas-back  ducks 
at  what  was  then  the  ferry,  and  the  smash- 
up  when  the  train  just  glanced  off  another 
train  at  Perrymansville.  We  must  even 
skip  that  splendid  surgeon  of  the  Ninth 
New  Jersey  who  took  up  the  bleeding  artery 
so  deftly  to  that  poor  brakeman’s  leg.  All 
that  Rachel  did  was  to  hold  the  poor  wretch’s 
head  and  keep  her  sharp  smelling-salts  at 
his  nose.  And  the  surgeon  thanked  her 
heartily. 
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No,  Florence,  he  did  not  offer  her  mar¬ 
riage.  He  never  saw  her  again,  and  she 
never  saw  him,  and  they  never  heard  of  each 
other.  And  that  is  the  last  I  ever  heard  of 
him.  The  accident  detained  them  two 
hours.  And  I  will  not  tell  another  word 
about  it. 

But  that  two  hours  made  it  after  dark, 
long  after  dark,  when  Rachel  came,  all  alone, 
in  a  jumbled-up  carriage  which  was  very 
dirty,  to  the  room  she  was  directed  to  take, 
in  Fairfax  court  just  off  Fairfax  street 
back  from  Curtis  street  in  Georgetown, — 
upstairs  by  the  stairs  out-doors. 

There  was  a  nice  old  black  woman  wait¬ 
ing  for  her,  who  had  been  sitting  for  three 
hours  in  the  dark  and  crooning  over  a  little 
fire  she  had  made  on  the  hearth. 

“  So  you’s  come  at  last,  Miss.  I  do  so  hope 
you  ain’t  tired,  Miss.  I  clean  gin  you  up, 
once,  Miss,  and  I  got  up  to  go,  I  did,  Miss  ; 
but  sunthin’  in  my  bones  said  you  was  com¬ 
ing,  Miss,  and  I’s  werry  glad  you’s  come. 
Is  you  tired,  Miss  ?  ” 

Well,  poor  Rachel  was  tired,  very  tired. 
And  she  was  by  this  time  lonely,  very 
lonely.  And  she  did  want  to  cry  as  badly 
as  even  poor  tearful  Clara  ever  wanted  to. 
And  I  believe  she  would  have  cried  but  that 
this  dear  old  Dolly  managed  to  blunder  out 
her  welcome  in  such  a  good  wholesome 
way. 

The  coachman  brought  up  the  hat-box, 
asked  Aunt  Dolly  to  help  him  with  the 
trunk — he  was  as  black  as  she  was — took 
Rachel’s  money  and  thanked  her,  and  was 
gone.  Aunt  Dolly  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  a  tallow  candle,  and  Rachel  looked 
round  her  new  home. 

Yes,  it  was  pretty  forlorn.  Rachel  had 
made  visits  under  Aunt  Huldah’s  auspices 
among  poor  people  in  attics  and  other  “  ten¬ 
ements  ”  in  Brooklyn,  but  she  had  never 
seen  any  place  which  anybody  called  home 
which  had  seemed  to  her  quite  as  forlorn  as 
this.  It  was  clean.  That  was  a  comfort. 
And  Rachel’s  quick  eye  saw  at  the  first 
glance  that  the  small  windows  were  well 
placed  for  air  and  for  light.  The  walls 
were  whitewashed,  and  with  that  flaky  look 
which  intimates  that  they  have  been  white¬ 
washed  very  often.  The  floor  was  innocent 


of  carpet,  and  with  that  stringy  look  which 
indicates  that  it  has  recently  been  scoured 
and  well  scoured  with  sand.  An  iron  hos¬ 
pital  bedstead,  with  the  bed  made,  stood  in 
one  corner,  an  -iron  wash-stand  with  white 
basin  and  pitcher  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Two  new  brown  wooden  chairs  and  Rachel’s 
trank  made  the  remainder  of  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  It  did  look  forlorn. 

The  simple  truth  was,  that  in  those  days 
the  social  requisitions  of  Georgetown  did 
not  permit  any  boarding-house  keeper  of 
the  white  persuasion  to  take  into  her  house 
any  young  lady  who  was  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  negro  children  to  read.  Times  have 
changed  since  then.  The  board  who  had 
engaged  Rachel  Fredet  had  learned  of  these 
social  requisitions  by  a  good  deal  of  stiff 
experience.  They  had  also  learned  that, 
for  as  short  a  stay  as  she  was  to  make  in 
Georgetown,  it  was  better  that  she  should 
not  be  at  certain  barracks  which  were  to 
some  extent  under  their  control,  and  they 
had  therefore  hired  a  room  for  her  access¬ 
ible  from  the  outside,  as  the  reader  has  ob¬ 
served,  above  Dolly  Washington’s  shop ;  and 
they  had  retained  Dolly  to  care  for  the 
essential  wants  of  their  new  teacher,  until 
she  herself  should  choose  to  make  other 
arrangements.  Rachel  had  been  fore¬ 
warned  of  this  plan,  and  she  knew  that  it 
had  its  advantages,  even  if  it  had  its  dis¬ 
comforts.  In  truth  it  had  more  advantages 
than  she  then  dreamed  of.  For,  in  those 
days,  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  black  race  to 
persons  who  like  Rachel  Fredet  were  loyally 
trying  to  serve  them,  went  far,  very  far,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  indifference  or  scorn 
of  that  part  of  the  white  race  which  did  not 
yet  know  that  mutual  service  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  abundant  life.  To  such  loyal  service 
of  the  “  colored  people  ”  from  whom  her 
first  pupils  came,  Rachel  was  a  thousand 
times  indebted  before  that  first  year  drift¬ 
ed  by. 

But,  none  the  less,  while  she  looked  round 
on  the  flaky  whitewashed  walls  of  her  new 
home,  did  the  forlornness  of  the  position 
stand  out,  and  the  advantages  keep  well 
back  in  the  darkness.  Only  this  morning, 
in  that  pretty  double-bedded  room  at  Mrs. 
Merriam’s,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
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“  Mouse  and  Lion’s  room,”  the  room  most 
desired  by  all  the  girls  in  that  great  univer¬ 
sity.  And  to-night,  sitting  tired  to  death 
on  this  hard  wooden  chair,  the  fac-simile  of 
one  which  she  bought  last  week  for  thirty- 
seven  cents  for  Mrs.  O’Dragon’s  back-kitchen! 
The  memory  of  that  other  chair  was  the  first 
distinct  thought  which  crossed  Rachel’s 
mind.  Then  rose  nobler  considerations. 
“Auntie,”  she  said  the  next  week  in  pouring 
out  her  reminiscences  to  Mrs.  Merriam,  “what 
do  you  think  comforted  me  but  this  :  All  of 
a  sudden  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  How  glad  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  would  have  been,  if  when  he  stum¬ 
bled  up  from  the  beach  a  great  rock  had 
given  way,  and  he  had  found  himself  in  a 
whitewashed  apartment  with  an  iron  bed¬ 
stead  and  two  chairs,  and  then  a  moment 
after  a  great  wave  had  hurled  in  his  trunk 
fortunately  dry  behind  him.’  ” 

In  this  case,  the  black  coachman  was  the 
“  great  wave.”  The  trunk  was  landed  dry 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  Rachel  and 
Aunt  Dolly  were  left  alone. 

“  Made  a  little  fire,  Miss ;  kinder  damp 
thought  it  was,  Miss  ;  made  a  little  fire  for 
the  tea-pot,  Miss.”  Dolly  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  curiously  monotone,  as  Rachel  thought 
at  the  moment,  and  with  that  omission  of 
the  personal  person  which  is  affected  in 
business  correspondence  ;  substituting  the 
light  breathing  of  the  Greeks  for  that  letter 
which  to  more  egotistical  races  is  so  im¬ 
portant. 

“  Git  off  ye  things,  Miss  ;  and  let  me  git 
you  somethin’  to  eat,  Miss.  Let  me  fetch  a 
cup  o’tea,  Miss  ;  great  comfort  is  a  cup  o’tea 
when  you’s  tired,  Miss.”  And  so  Aunt 
Dolly  disappeared  after  the  other  wave,  and 
Rachel  was  left  standing  quite  alone  on  this 
new-found  shore. 

No !  it  was  not  the  iron  bedstead. 
Rachel  had  slept  on  just  such  a  bedstead 
at  Aunt  Huldah’s.  And  the  bed-spread  and 
sheet  were  as  white  and  neat  as  the  sewing- 
society  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  in 
North  New  Coventry  knew  how  to  make 
them.  From  a  box  packed  by  that  society 
had  they  been  taken  this  morning,  and  they 
still  bore  the  perfume  of  the  North  New 
Coventry  lavender  which  had  bgen  laid 
between  the  sheets  by  careful  hands.  Rachel 


did  not  care  that  the  room  looked  cheap. 
Not  she !  No !  nor  that  there  was  no  look¬ 
ing  glass !  But  there  was  not  a  bit  of  rug, 
nor  a  bit  of  a  picture,  nor  a  bit  of  a  curtain, 
nor  so  much  as  a  motto,  nor  a  feather,  nor 
a  scarlet  leaf,  to  show  that  any  human  be¬ 
ing  had  been  there  before. 

And  to  tell  the  truth,  the  one  memory 
that  crossed  Rachel’s  mind  was  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  cells  in  the  Brooklyn  penitentiary 
when  she  went  there  one  day  with  Colonel 
Ingham. 

But  Rachel  swallowed  down  the  loneliness, 
as  Aunt  Dolly  brought  her  up  a  cup  of  such 
green  tea  as  Rachel  had  never  tasted  in  her 
life  ;  and  when  Aunt  Dolly  removed  her 
white  napkin  and  revealed  three  eggs  drop¬ 
ped  on  three  slices  of  toast,  Rachel  took 
courage. 

Aunt  Dolly  looked  round  wistfully  and 
put  her  little  tray  upon  the  trunk. 

“  Seems  we  ought  to  have  a  table  here.” 

CHAPTER  III.— Three  Letters. 

“  I  warrant  he  has  a  thousand  of  these  letters.” 

Clara  Ferguson  to  Rachel  Fredet. 

Glynn’s  Falls,  June  25,  1864. 

Dear,  dear,  dear  little  Rachel : — I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you,  and  how  I  can  write  here 
I  do  not  know.  They  are  kind,  you  know, 
kind  as  they  can  be,  but  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  I  wish  I  were  alone.  I  have 
come  out  in  the  orchard  on  a  hill  to  write, 
and  I  really  hope  the  little  ones  will  not  find 
me,  though  I  know  you  will  think  me  very 
wicked  to  say  so.  But,  dear,  dear,  dear 
little  Rachel,  I  must  talk  to  you  sometimes, 
and  ask  some  advice.  I  have  written  to 
Aunt  Huldah  already.  You  know  I  must 
stay  here  till  mamma  and  papa  come  home. 
Now  cousin  George  has  a  letter,  and  I  have, 
oh  the  dearest  letter  from  Rose.  They  are 
having  a  beautiful  time,  and  they  certainly 
will  not  be  home  till  August  and  perhaps 
not  till  October,  and  I  am  to  stay  here  till 
then  !  Rachel,  dear,  tell  me — tell  me,  what 
ever  shall  I  do,  and  how  can  I  live  till  then  ? 
You  know,  dear  Rachel,  they  are  very  kind 
here,  but  then  I  do  not  know  them  much 
and  they  do  not  know  me  at  all,  and  though 
the  children  are  little  dears,  well !  some- 
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times  they  love  me  too  -well,  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  could  not  play  with  them  forever.  There 
— they  have  discovered  me  now,  and  are 
coming  pouring  up  through  the  orchard. 
No  more  writing  now  ! 

Tuesday  Evening. 

It  was  hateful  to  write  all  that,  and  I  tore 
up  one  letter  something  like  it  which  I 
wrote  to  Thekla.  For  the  children  are  little 
darlings.  I  have  just  undressed  my  baby. 
That’s  little  Dick ;  they  let  me  undress  him 
every  night  and  put  him  to  bed.  And,  Ra- 
chel,  he  is  so  sweet  that  I  do  not  know  why 
I  am  ever  cross  to  them.  But  then,  don’t 
you  know,  the  whole  day  seems  to  pass  by, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  just  fooling  with 
these  children!  And  the  next  day  passes 
so,  and  really  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
Friday  or  Tuesday.  None  of  them  seem  to 
have  anything  to  do  or  to  think  about  but 
just  getting  dinner  and  getting  supper  and 
getting  to  bed  and  getting  up  again.  Oh 
dear !  there  I  am,  wicked  again.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  one  word  complaining. 

Who  should  be  with  us,  Rachel,  in  the 
train  coming  up,  but  the  great  Captain 
Wildair  himself !  Just  as  we  started  I  saw 
him.  Of  course  I  did  not  speak  to  him, 
but,  by  and  by,  he  saw  me.  You  see  I 
was  in  the  last  car,  and  I  stood  up  and 
looked  out  at  the  track  behind  through 
the  window  in  the  door,  and  studied  per¬ 
spective.  Really,  you  do  not  know  how  nice 
it  is  to  see  the  rails  and  the  telegraph  poles 
and  everything  come  to  a  point.  And  then 
he  saw  mie  and  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  if 
I  were  not  Miss  Oelrich.  And  I  laughed 
and  said  it  was  almost  the  same,  that  I  was 
Thekla’s  friend,  and  was  Miss  Ferguson. 
And  then  he  asked  about  Rose,  and  he  told 
about  Meggie  so  pleasantly,  and  was  so  nice, 
that  I  quite  forgave  him  for  the  ice-cream. 
And  then  he  asked  if  I  had  never  seen  the 
road  in  front  from  the  engine, — and  laughed 
and  said  it  was  better  to  look  forward  than 
to  look  back.  And  it  seems  he  is  a  sort  of 
a  railroad  man;  one  of  those  people,  you 
know,  who  do  as  they  choose.  So  he  went 
and  got  leave  for  us  to  go  on  the  tender  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  there  poor  little  I  sat  for 
an  hour.  It  is  so  grand,  Rachel !  You  do 


not  know  where  you  are,  or  where  you  are 
going.  And  when  you  meet  a  train  you 
feel  sure  you  shall  be  killed.  But  you  are 
not  killed.  You  devour  the  road — as  it  says 
somewhere,  you  know.  You  rush  on  and 
on  and  on, — and  you  are  never  tired.  Be¬ 
fore  you  are  tired,  the  man  opens  that  great 
iron  door,  and  piles  in  coal  into  that  white 
fire,  and  then  you  go  storming  and  scream¬ 
ing  on,  as  if  nothing  would  stand  before 
you.  The  screaming  stunned  me,  and  the 
wind  on  my  cheeks  burned  me  to  a  lobster, 
but  I  would  not  have  lost  it  for  anything. 
And  Captain  Wildair  explained  everything. 
He  and  Margie  are  not  to  be  married  till 
the  war  is  over.  Oh  dear !  will  that  ever  be  ? 

Now,  Rachel,  this  is  a  secret.  But  I  am 
dreadfully  lonely  here.  I  believe  I  am 
homesick.  Could  not  I  come  and  help  you? 
Try  to  say  yes — darling,  dear — and  I  will 
come  in  two  minutes. 

Always  your  own  pet, 

Clara. 

This  letter  was  brought  into  Rachel 
Fredet’s  whitewashed  barrack,  which  served 
her  as  a  school-room  for  eighty  very  black 
children,  after  she  had  been  a  week  in 
Georgetown.  But  in  the  thick  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  there  was  no  time  for  her  to  read 
it  then. 

With  it,  as  the  extraordinary  fate  rules 
which  directs  the  mails,  were  two  other  let¬ 
ters.  Here  they  are : 

Thekla  Oelrich  to  Rachel  Fredet. 

Bromwich,  June  24,  1864. 

My  Dear  Rachel : — To  begin  with,  all  is 
well.  My  dear  Bertha  has  grown  as  tall  as 
I  am ;  taller — and  is  all  ready  to  take  my 
vacant  place  at  Aunt  Huldah’s.  How  soon 
they  will  forget  that  there  was  ever  such  a 
person  as  I  in  the  world.  And  Bertha  is 
real  nice.  They  will  like  her  very  much. 
She  does  not  know  it,  but  she  has  what 
Rose  F erguson  used  to  call  “  faculty."  She 
makes  things  come  to  pass.  Now  you  know 
how  it  is  with  me,  I  work  to  just  before  the 
end,  and  then  I  stop,  not  so  much  because  I 
am  discouraged  as  because  I  forget  there  is 
anything  more  to  do.  Bertha  puts  things 
through,  you  know. 
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I  have  no  sort  of  adventures  to  tell.  The 
newspapers  said  you  had  a  collision,  and  I 
was  terrified  till  ‘it  said  no  passengers  were 
hurt.  I  lost  my  dinner,  because  we  were 
behind  time,  but  that  is  no  adventure. 
Were  they  not  glad  to  see  me?  And  they 
said  I  had  grown,  and  looked  well,  and  did 
credit  to  Mrs.  Merriam’s  bread  and  butter. 
That  was  a  good  deal  for  father  to  say.  I 
wish  you  knew  him,  Rachel.  He  is  just 
splendid,  if  he  is  my  father. 

He  and  mother  have  furnished  the  square 
room  in  the  ell,  what  used  to  be  the  boys’ 
play-room,  only  you  do  not  know,  all  for  me. 
It  was  a  secret.  It  is  the  dearest  room  that 
ever  was.  What  is  the  poetx-y  about  “  Sweet 
and  white  and  exquisite  ?  ”  I  keep  singing 
all  day  long.  I  have  a  piano  for  myself 
there,  besides  the  big  piano  down  stairs,  you 
know ;  and  all  my  pet  pictures  there,  and 
ever  so  many  new  pictures — father’s  nice 
Roman  photographs,  all  framed  on  purpose, 
and  just  this  lovely  window-seat  that  I  am 
sitting  in  now  to  write  to  you.  Why  can¬ 
not  you  come  now  and  make  me  a  visit  ? 
Or  why  can  you  not  come  in  the  fall?  Far 
ther  is  immensely  interested  in  your  school, 
and  in  schools  for  white  people  too,  which 
he  says  are  just  as  much  needed.  And  I 
tell  him  all  I  can  about  Meggie  and  about 
Taylor  Wildair.  You  must  send  papers  and 
things  to  him,  you  know,  and  write  to  him, 
Rachel,  if  you  have  time,  besides  writing  to 
me. 

I  was  going  to  say  there  was  nothing  to 
tell.  But  Rose  or  Percy  or  any  of  the  “  de¬ 
scription  ”  girls  would  have  filled  ten  pages 
with  a  visit  to  dear  Mr.  De  Witt  and  his 
observatory;  you  know,  it  is  not  a  great 
smashing  observatory,  but  there  is  a  nice 
large  telescope,  just  such  as  you  would  be 
glad  to  have,  and  he  showed  us  everything. 
He  showed  us  Saturn’s  rings — which  I  never 
quite  believed  in — and  the  moons  of  Jupiter, 
which  I  never  cared  about  till  now.  But 
what  interested  me  most,  and  I  should  never 
tire  of  it,  was  to  have  him  point  the  tele¬ 
scope,  where  we  could  see  nothing — nothing 
at  all,  and  bring  out  one  of  those  beautiful 
nebulae.  That  startled  me,  Rachel.  It 
startled  me  so  I  could  not  say  anything. 
To  make  something  so  clear  and  certain 


where  poor  little  I  was  quite  sure  there  was 
nothing.  That  was  good  for  me.  I  think 
dear  old  Mr.  De  Witt  felt  what  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of.  He  talked  very  pleasantly  about 
such  things  and  begged  me  to  come  and  see 
him  very  often.  He  said  I  might  sweep  the 
sky  as  Caroline  Herschel  did.  “  It  is  a  good 
deal  better  for  you,  dear,  to  be  looking  up 
there  than  to  be  picking  up  pins,”  said  he. 

I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  motto. 

But  there  is  breakfast  and  I  am  not  half 
dressed.  Good-bye,  my  dearest,  dearest 
friend.  Your  own.  T.  O. 

Percy  Bradstreet  (the  Irrepressible )  to  Rachel 

Fredet  (with  the  necessary  corrections  and 

punctuation). 

Lynn,  Mass.,  June  23,  1864. 

My  dear  Governor  : — I  still  live,  you  see, 
after  a  fashion,  though  you  are  no  longer  at 
the  helm.  Of  course,  dear  Rachel,  things 
have  been  smashed  up  a  good  deal,  and  I 
have  come  to  shame  often — that  must  be, — 
but  still  I  live.  And,  my  dear,  dear  gover¬ 
nor,  I  need  you  more  than  ever,  and  love 
you  more  than  ever.  They  are  as  good  as 
gold  here,  and  so  nice.  Why  did  you  not 
come  with  me  ?  It  was  a  perfect  shame ! 
They  asked  at  the  carriage  door,  the  very 
first  thing,  where  you  were  and  why  you  did 
not  come.  And  it  is  perfectly  beautiful 
here.  I  only  look  off  this  paper  to  look  at 
that  blue,  blue  ocean,  ever  so  far  ! — and,  as 
soon  as  I  send  this  to  the  post-office  we  are 
all  going  to  have  the  very  first  bath.  Oh 
how  cold  it  will  be !  But  it  is  splendid ! 
The  children  are  all  so  grown  you  would 
not  know  them.  No  !  Of  course  you  would 
not  know  them.  You  never  saw  them. 
And  mamma  is  just  lovely.  It  is  so  good 
to  be  at  home  again. 

Papa  does  not  give  the  least  sort  of  con¬ 
sent  to  my  famous  plan.  If  lie  did,  you 
would  see  me  instead  of  this  horrid  old  let¬ 
ter.  But  he  says  that  he  subscribed  two 
hundred  dollars  yesterday  to  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society,  and  will  subscribe  two  hundred 
to  the  Refugees’  Aid  to-morrow.  But  he 
says  that  to  send  me  would  not  be  worth 
ten  cents,  so  he  will  not  subscribe  me.  So 
you  will  have  to  do  without  the  humble 
assistance  I  promised.  Oh  dear  1  I  thought 
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it  would  be  so  easy  to  coax  him  !  But  he 
is  stern,  though  he  is  so  nice.  And  I  must 
find  some  other  mischief  for  my  idle  hands 
to  do.  Bachel,  I  shall  find  nobody  like  you 
for  my  heart  to  love,  first,  last  and  always. 

Rachel,  who  do  you  think  was  in  the  car  ? 
Why,  those  nice  English  people,  the  Dal- 
rymples,  don’t  you  remember,  who  went  to 
church  with  us  Easter  Sunday,  and  he  told 
about  Garibaldi  in  the  evening  ?  I  was  all 
alone  in  my  seat,  and  I  felt  pretty  blue, 
when  this  nice  pretty  lady — her  name  is 
Mabel — came  and  joined  me.  I  am  afraid 
she  saw  I  was  crying,  and  I  guess  she 
thought  she  could  comfort  me.  Anyway, 
she  did,  whether  she  thought  so  or  not. 
And,  Rachel,  she  was  going  with  her  hus¬ 
band  up  into  Vermont,  to  a  place  called 
Ethan,  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,  Aunt 
Huldah’s  friends,  who  were  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  friends,  you  know.  Aunt  Huldah 
had  given  them  letters  to  introduce  them. 
Well !  I  can’t  tell  you  how  nice  she  was. 
She  got  talking  about  English  life,  and 
about  the  visits  she  and  her  husband  are 
making  here ;  not  company  visits,  you  know, 
among  grand  people,  but  real  every-day 
visits  among  all  sorts  of  people.  She  said 
they  almost  never  staid  in  a  hotel,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  social  and  pleasant  where  ever 
they  went.  But  I  guess  it  was  they  that 
were  social  and  pleasant.  It  was  beautiful 
to  hear  her  talk  about  Aunt  Huldah.  Af ter 
they  left  us  at  Springfield  I  wrote  down 
what  she  said  while  the  train  waited.  She 
said  Aunt  Huldah  not  only  had  a  cheerful 


determination  to  relieve  suffering,  but  a 
certainty  that  it  could  be  relieved.  Is  not 
that  true?  And  then  she  said  that  Aunt 
Huldah’s  sweetness  of  disposition  seemed  to 
her  from  a  habit  of  looking  across  the  line, 
as  if  death  were  nothing.  How  often  I 
have  talked  with  auntie  when  she  spoke  in 
just  that  way.  And  she  said  what,  of  course, 
we  all  know,  that  Aunt  Huldah  met  you 
more  than  half  way.  I  was  delighted  with 
her,  and  her  great  jolly  husband  too.  Some¬ 
how  I  forgot  my  poor  little  self  and  my  poor 
little  troubles,  and  soon  after  they  left  me 
all  my  wretchedness  was  over,  and  all  the 
way  home  I  was  planning  untold  victories, 
always  very  picturesque  and  romantic,  over 
all  the  powers  of  evil.  The  little  English¬ 
woman  or  her  big  husband  had  a  wonderful 
power  to  make  me  forget  myself.  I  hope 
she  may  like  her  Mr.  Morton  as  well  as  P 
like  her. 

Well,  dear  child,  all  the  paper  has  gone, 
and  papa  is  at  the  door  ready  to  lead  out 
the  first  great  bathing  party  of  the  year. 

Your  own  irrepressible 

Percy. 

These  three  letters,  as  has-been  said,  were 
laid  together  on  Rachel’s  table,  in  the  great 
low-roofed,  long,  whitewashed  barrack  in 
which  she  had  just  then  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  order  the  eighty  dazed  and  wondering 
black  children,  who  did  not  know  each 
other  and  did  not  know  her.  But  Rachel 
could  only  look  at  the  post-marks.  She  had 
no  time  to  read.  She  could  only  engage 
squarely  in  the  battle  of  the  day. 
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Such  of  the  readers  of  Sunday  After¬ 
noon  as  were  interested  in  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Matthew’s 
Churches,  will  probably  remember  that 
they  each  had  a  dominant  idea — a  hobby. 
Churches,  like  men  and  women,  belong  to 
some  race ;  they  are  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Episcopalian ;  but  they  each,  just  like  the 
individual  man  or  woman,  soon  betake 
themselves  to  some  especial  pursuit,  which 


gives  them  character,  as  the  ruling  passion 
does  to  Dick  or  Tom.  In  St.  Mark’s,  the 
real  fife,  the  raison  d’etre,  inside  of  all  show 
of  belief  and  devotion,  was  to  build  a  house 
and  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  known  churches 
where  this  vital  principle  seemed  to  have 
degenerated  into  a  belief  in  one  kind  of 
pious  song  rather  than  another,  or  into  a 
mere  matter  of  burning  candles  or  kneeling, 
your  face  this  way  or  that. 
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In  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  the  motive  was 
brotherly  love,  helpfulness.  I  suppose  they 
had  a  creed  in  common,  and  certain  opinions 
about  predestination,  immersion  and  the 
utility  of  candles  or  crosses.  But  they  had 
no  time  to  attend  to  these  things.  Life  was 
short,  they  thought,  and  God  had  sent  them 
into  it  to  lift  up  their  fallen  brother.  It 
was  a  heavy  weight,  with  a  perpetual  tend¬ 
ency  to  roll  down  hill.  They  put  their 
shoulders  to  it  with  a  will.  As  to  how 
many  God  had  elected  to  save,  they  thought 
He  knew  and  were  willing  to  leave  it  with 
Him ;  and  as  to  whether  Philip  took  the 
eunuch  into  the  water  or  poured  it  over 
him,  or  whether  certain  early  Christians 
were  called  presbyters  or  bishops — what  had 
that  to  do  with  drunken  Joe,  or  rouged 
Anonyma  in  the  next  street  ?  These  ques¬ 
tions  could  wait  to  be  set  right  in  the 
leisure  of  eternity,  but  Joe  and  that  poor 
girl  yonds^  would  not  wait. 

Their  pastor,  Mr.  Paton,  drove  and  urged 
them  as  if  they  were  the  crew  of  a  life¬ 
saving  station,  and  the  sea  were  full  of 
drowning  creatures  !  “  To  work,  to  work !  ” 

he  called  to  them  continually.  “  Is  this  a 
time  to  chop  logic  ?  ”  He  even  dragged 
his  coarse  work  into  limits  which  some  of 
his  people  considered  the  very  sanctuary, 
the  ecclesia  triumphans  of  religion.  Witness 
his  dealings  with  the  Reverend  Herbert 
Fassitt.  Fassitt  was  a  young  man,  rich, 
thin-blooded  and  dyspeptic,  who  was  con¬ 
verted  under  Mr.  Paton’s  preaching,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry,  but  was  not  able 
to  take  a  charge  on  account  of  a  bronchial 
affection.  He  remained  in  the  parish,  read¬ 
ing  prayers  occasionally.  One  day  Mr. 
Paton  called  on  him.  Mr.  Fassitt  took  him 
to  his  study,  and  opened  out  his  whole 
scheme  of  life. 

“  I  find  that  the  devil  besets  me  contin¬ 
ually,  Mr.  Paton,”  said  the  lad  in  a  miser¬ 
able  falsetto,  pulling  his  neat  pale  side 
whiskers  ;  “  more  than  he  does  other  men. 
He  lies  in  wait  for  my  soul  at  every  turn. 
I  must  guard  each  waking  moment.  You 
will  observe  these  rules — on  the  wall — the 
order  of  the  day.  So  Inany  hours  for  study 
of  God’s  Word  iu  the  original ;  so  many  for 
doctrinal  and  devotional  reading ;  medita¬ 


tion  during  my  walks  ;  private  devotion  ; 
conversation  with  the  ungodly  on  religious 
topics.  That  last  is  the  most  difficult  duty 
which  I  have  to  perform,  but  I  take  it  up 
just  as  I  give  one-half  of  my  income  to  the 
Lord,  and  count  the  cross  but  light  if  so  be 
that  I  may  save  my  soul  alive.” 

The  old  man  turned  on  him  so  sharply 
that  the  youth  started  nervously.  “  Do  you 
think,”  he  said,  “  that  God  sent  you  and  me 
into  the  world  only  that  we  might  save  our 
own  petty  miserable  souls?  Why,  look 
yonder,  Fassitt!”  pulling  him  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  pointing  to  the  city  gaol  which 
was  in  sight.  From  the  barred  windows 
peered  wretched,  wan  faces.  “  Your  brother, 
man,  your  brother !  Go  to  him,  and  do 
your  work,  and  let  God  take  care  of  your 
soul.” 

Mr.  Fassitt,  very  soon  after  that,  attached 
himself  to  another  church,  and  always  spoke 
of  Mr.  Paton  as  “  a  fanatic  with  but  little 
idea  of  true  heart-religion.”  He  preached  to 
the  ungodly,  and  even  to  the  prisoners ;  but  it 
was  done  as  a  regimen  for  his  own  soul’s 
health,  precisely  as  he  took  bitter  tonics  for 
his  body. 

In  St.  Matthew’s  Church  there  were  too, 
three  or  four  single  women,  no  longer  young, 
who  had  taken  religion  to  fill  up  their  va¬ 
cant  lives.  They  took  it  up  in  a  peculiar 
way,  not  using  devotion  as  a  means  to  bring 
strength  and  integrity  into  their  daily  work, 
but  making  it  the  daily  work.  There  was 
Miss  Parmelee,  a  gentle,  refined  woman  of 
forty,  who  had  unfortuately  enough  money 
to  render  work  unnecessary  for  her.  She 
gave  herself  up  to  church-going,  to  fasting, 
to  the  study  of  her  own  frailties.  Her  pure 
pale  face  as  she  knelt  in  her  pew  in  a  rap¬ 
ture  of  devotion  was  a  rebuke  to  the  mothers 
about  her  who  were  apt  to  drag  their  grovel¬ 
ing  anxieties  about  John’s  whooping  cough 
or  the  unpaid  rent  into  the  Litany. 

She  was  perpetually  coming  to  the  rectory 
to  consult  Mr.  Paton  about  her  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  ;  to-day  she  was  appalled  at  her 
hardness  of  heart ;  yesterday  she  thought 
she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
She  was  the  most  unselfish  creature  alive  in 
her  actions ;  she  rarely  cried  and  never 
laughed,  and  passed  in  her  family  for  a  saint 
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lifted  above  commonplace  affections  for 
sister  or  brother,  and  governed  only  by 
stern  duty. 

Imagine  what  a  shock  it  was  to  her  when 
at  her  tenth  visit  in  one  week  for  religious 
guidance,  Mr.  Paton  said  abruptly  : 

“  My  dear  young  woman,  it  is  not  God 
you  are  worshiping,  it  is  Jane  Parmelee. 
You  have  set  your  Self  up,  to  make  a  perfect 
creature  of  it,  just  as  Prometheus  did  with 
his  clay  figure,  and  all  you  want  of  God  is 
fire  from  heaven  to  give  life  to  it.” 

“  I  selfish  ?  I  ?  ”  gasped  the  girl.  “  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  cure  is  there  for  me  ?  ” 
secretly  elated  at  finding  another  besetting 
sin  to  combat. 

The  old  man  hesitated.  “  The  real  cure 
for  the  woman,”  he  told  his  wife  afterwards, 
“  would  be  a  husband  and  half-a-dozen  chil¬ 
dren,  to  drag  her  out  of  herself  into  work 
for  others,  but  I  could  not  tell  her  that.” 

“  I  have  thought,”  she  suggested,  “  of  go¬ 
ing  out  as  a  Bible  reader  or  lay  preacher.” 

“  Very  good  discipline  for  some  people, 
but  not  for  you.  I  should  advise  you  to  put 
your  a  Kempis  on  the  topmost  shelf,  stop 
your  fasting,  get  your  liver  and  nerves  into 
good  working  order,  and  then  go  to  your 
sister  and  help  her  with  her  ten  boys  and 
girls.  The  -woman  is  going  to  the  grave 
fast  from  overwork.  You  can  teach  the 
twins,  make  the  girls’  dresses,  nurse  Bob 
through  the  measles.  Try  that  prescription 
for  six  months  and  you  will  not  need  to 
come  to  me  to  know  what  to  do  next.” 

But  there  were  not  many  of  this  class  in 
St.  Matthew’s.  Mr.  Paton  was  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  preacher  with  Christians  whose  religion 
confined  its  manifestations  to  church-going 
and  strict  observances  of  duty.  They  drop¬ 
ped  off  into  other  parishes,  where  the  work 
was  less  exhausting  than  that  portioned  out 
by  the  fervid  little  man  to  his  people. 

Still,  even  among  the  leading,  most  zeal¬ 
ous  men  of  St.  Matthew’s,  there  was  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  and  practice  concern¬ 
ing  the  best  mode  of  helping  their  less 
fortunate  brethren. 

Notably  was  this  the  case  with  two  of  the 
vestrymen,  George  L.  Kensett,  and  Colonel 
Kodman.  Both  were  men  of  great  wealth ; 
both,  as  it  happened,  without  heirs,  and 


both  anxious  to  use  their  money  in  the  way 
most  helpful  to  the  world.  They  differed, 
however,  much  as  to  the  way. 

There  never  was  a  more  genial  soul  born 
into  the  world  than  old  Father  Kensett,  as 
he  was  called  in  the  parish.  There  was 
something  in  the  bald  head,  the  florid,  beam¬ 
ing  face,  the  fat  little  figure  cased  in  the 
blue  coat,  brass  buttons  and  nankeen  waist¬ 
coat  of  the  last  generation,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets,  that  attracted  beggars 
and  tramps  as  would  a  glowing  fire  set  on 
the  frozen  highway.  They  beset  the  old 
gentleman  by  night  and  day  with  then- tales 
of  woe;  they  attacked  him  with  tears, 
prayers,  circulars,  letters;  they  came  as 
starving  paupers,  discharged  criminals, 
needy  authors,  reduced  gentlewomen.  The 
old  fellow  scolded  and  blustered,  made  them 
promise  to  go  to  church,  and  handed  out 
whatever  money  they  wanted.  His  heart 
was  more  tender  than  that  of  any  woman  in 
St.  Matthew’s  ;  he  found  each  fresh  case  one 
of  peculiar  hardship.  He  acknowledged  he 
had  been  swindled  a  thousand  times,  but 
“  this  last  poor  devil  has  truth  written  on 
his  face.” 

Everybody  said  it  was  scandalous  to 
leave  a  man  to  be  so  preyed  upon,  and  that 
he  was  no  more  competent  to  direct  his 
charity  than  a  child.  Men  like  Mr.  Ken¬ 
sett  are  very  apt  to  be  influenced  by  what 
everybody  says.  He  suddenly  set  his  face 
against  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  and  de¬ 
nounced  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  beg¬ 
gar.  “  Keep  them  out,  Tom,”  he  told  his 
servant;  “  I’ll  not  see  a  widow  or  orphan  of 
the  lot.  Individual  charity  is  the  bane  of 
society.  It  is  the  nursing  mother  of  pauper¬ 
ism.”  He  had  been  reading  the  views  of 
certain  political  economists.  “  The  only 
sure  way,”  he  told  Colonel  Rodman,  “  to 
deal  with  this  mass  of  wretchedness  below 
us,  is  to  deal  with  it  as  a  mass,  through  or¬ 
ganized  charities.  I  propose  to  give  my 
money  in  that  way,  and  not  to  dribble  it  any 
longer,  here  and  there,  ineffectually,  to  this 
cripple  or  that  idiot.  But  I  want  them  to 
keep  out  of  my  sight,  sir,— out  of  my  sight.” 

He  knew  his  own  weakness,  and  that  he 
would  trust  any  of  them  on  sight.  He  sim¬ 
ply  handed  over  his  absolute  trust  from  the 
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crippled  and  orphaned  beggars,  to  the  man¬ 
agers  and  superintendents  of  homes  for  or¬ 
phans  and  cripples,  quite  forgetting  that 
the  one  class  were  human  beings,  just  as 
well  as  the  other,  and  that  his  money  was  a 
temptation,  and  his  credulity  material  out 
of  which  a  comfortable  support  could  be 
gained  for  both.  He  gave,  therefore,  every 
half-year  large  sums  to  an  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  a  House  of  Refuge  and  Reform  School ; 
sums  so  large  that  he  was  very  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  both.  The  germ  of 
every  such  institution  is  usually  hatched  out 
of  the  brain  of  some  noble  enthusiast,  who 
has  found  in  it,  he  thinks,  the  cure  for  all  the 
world’s  diseases.  It  was  the  case  in  these. 
The  founders  were  attracted  by  Father  Ken- 
sett  ;  they  found  in  him  an  eager  disciple. 
Whatever  was  their  plan,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  one  means  by 
which  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
were  to  be  put  to  the  rout  for  all  future 
time,  and  just  as  ready  to  give  his  money  to 
aid  it.  The  actual  management  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  however*  was  consigned  to  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  made  the  control  of  these 
large  bodies  of  paupers  and  juvenile  crimi¬ 
nals  as  much  of  a  business  as  other  men 
did  the  importing  of  dry  goods,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  hogsheads.  Mr.  Kensett  had  a 
lofty  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
these  superintendents.  When  with  the 
other  directors  he  partook  of  the  usual  din¬ 
ner,  or  made  a  formal  round  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  establishments,  he  regarded  them 
with  awe,  as  men  set  apart  for  a  great  work. 
He  looked  with  delight  at  the  exquisite 
cleanliness  of  the  floors,  and  at  the  vast  ap¬ 
paratus  in  the  kitchens  and  laundries. 

“  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  world 
moves  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Look  at  what  science 
and  humanity  are  doing  for  these  poor 
creatures !  ” 

The  poor  creatures  were  reviewed-  in  bat¬ 
talions.  They  did  not  look  particularly 
happy  or  grateful  for  the  blessings  showered 
upon  them,  which  was  noted  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  their  class. 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  by  these  direc¬ 
tors,  or  the  men  and  women  who  contributed 
to  support  the  institutions,  to  come  in  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  these  children,  or  to  find 


what  effect  the  discipline  was  having  upon 
their  hearts  or  lives.  Individual  influence 
was  totally  unknown  to  any  of  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  ones.  They  worked  in  gangs, 
they  played  in  gangs,  they  slept  in  gangs ; 
at  the  tap  of  a  bell  they  ate  ;  at  the  tap  of 
a  bell  they  stopped  eating. 

Mr.  Ivensett’s  old  heart  ached  as  he  walked 
through  the  rows  of  wistful  little  faces ; 
even  the  dreadful  uniformity  of  the  brown 
coats  which  they  wore  irritated  him.  “  Poor 
little  chap !  ”  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  one  puny  fellow.  “  If  you  only 
had  a  mother  to  hug  you  and  spank  you  and 
take  you  in  her  arms  and  tell  you  the  story 
of  Jesus  1  ” 

The  superintendent  smiled  the  smile  of  a 
philosopher  indulgent  to  human  weakness. 
“  You  must  not  think  their  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  neglected,”  he  said,  and  tapped  the 
bell  once. 

They  declaimed  the  creed,  holding  up 
their  hands. 

He  tapped  it  twice. 

They  howled  out  the  Lord’s  prayer,  clasp¬ 
ing  their  hands. 

“  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  any  fault 
with  our  system  there,”  he  said  loftily. 

In  short,  with  each  visit  Mr.  Kensett  was 
more  abashed  and  awed  by  these  superin¬ 
tendents.  They  were  experts  in  training 
souls.  They  trained  them  in  masses,  built 
up  the  body  politic  with  them  precisely  as  a 
bricklayer  builds  a  house ;  gave  to  each 
brick  precisely  the  same  handling,  struck 
off  every  uneven  part,  slapped  them  down 
in  a  row,  put  in  a  dab  of  mortar.  If  these 
human  souls  with  their  balked  affections 
and  stormy  passions  would  not  lie  in  order 
like  lumps  of  baked  clay,  whose  fault  was 
it  ?  The  system  Mr.  Kensett  was  convinced 
was  perfect.  The  only  wonder  was  how  the 
world  had  got  along  at  all  with  the  old  plan 
of  mothers  and  homes. 

When  he  died,  so  absolute  was  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  these  managers  that  he  left  all  his 
property  in  equal  shares  to  the  two  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  first,  an  orphan  asylum,  came  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Some  women — mothers,  who  were  not 
awed  by  the  reputation  of  the  managers  for 
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wisdom  or  philanthropy — suspected  that  all 
was  not  right ;  an  editor,  eager  at  once  to 
do  battle  for  the  right  and  to  get  a  first-class 
sensation  in  his  paper,  pushed  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  brought  to  light  a  system  of  swin¬ 
dling  and  cruelty  which  roused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country.  The  children 
had  been  fed  on  tainted  meat  and  rotting 
potatoes ;  had  been  barbarously  neglected, 
while  the  managers  embezzled  the  funds. 
The  superintendent  was  dismissed,  the  chil¬ 
dren  scattered  and  the  asylum  finally  closed. 

Of  the  House  of  Refuge  there  have  been 
many  complaints  whispered  about.  It  is 
asserted  that  vicious  and  innocent  children 
are  there  herded  together  and  come  out 
criminals  alike ;  that  the  managers,  by  dint 
of  dealing  with  them  by  mechanical  rules 
in  gangs,  have  hardened  out  every  individ¬ 
ual  human  trait;  they  know  nothing  of 
home,  of  pleasure,  of  affection,  or  of  piety. 
The  strongest  impression  made  upon  them 
during  their  childhood  being  that  of  inces¬ 
sant  intolerable  constraint,  they  dash  it 
aside  when  they  regain  their  freedom  and 
rush  into  the  wildest  excesses. 

The  Bureau  of  Charity  and  committees 
from  the  Legislature  have  been  appointed 
to  visit  the  House  and  examine  into  the 
truth  of  these  reports.  They  made  stated 
visits.  The  floors  were  immaculately  clean ; 
so  were  the  beds.  The  laundry  was  run  on  a 
new  and  admirable  plan ;  the  children  ate, 
played*  and  prayed  in  chorus ;  how  could 
any  exception  be  found  to  an  organization 
so  impeccable  ?  The  cap  and  crown  of  all 
was  the  reputation  of  the  managers.  Were 
they  not  known  all  over  the  country  as  phi¬ 
lanthropists  ?  Were  they  not  members  of 
the  Prison  Reform  Association?  Bureaus 
and  Committees  dared  not  attack  such  repu¬ 
tations  for  the  sake  of  vicious  children  who 
were  bound  to  go  to  the  bad  at  any  rate ; 
they  laid  their  hands  over  their  awed  mouths 
and  were  silent. 

******* 

Mr.  Paton  and  Colonel  Rodman  held 
many  and  anxious  conferences  over  this 
matter.  “  I  confess  myself  baffled,”  said  the 
clergyman.  “  Here,  on  one  side,  is  a  large 
body  of  wealthy  Christian  people  ready  and 
anxious  to  give  their  money  to  help  their 


poorer  brethren,  and  on  the  other  are  the 
poor  asking  for  help.  Yet  somehow  the 
help  never  reaches  them.” 

“  I  will  not  presume  to  solve  the  whole 
problem,”  said  the  Colonel;  “but  the  mis¬ 
take  which  the  wealthy  class  makes,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  especially  such  men  as  Ken- 
sett,  is  that  of  too  much  confidence.  They 
put  a  premium  on  fraud.  They  either  give 
their  money  to  sorry  beggars  without  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  and  so  develop  beggary, 
or  they  hand  it  over  to  gigantic  charitable 
organizations  and  so  put  temptation  in  the 
way  of  their  managers.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  say  these  men  are 
all  tempted  to  steal?”  cried  Mr.  Paton, 
indignantly.  •» 

“  Ho,  only  the  lowest  class  of  them  are  ' 
affected  by  the  actual  money.  The  tempta r 
tion  to  the  majority  is  that  of  unlimited 
power.  Men  or  women,  honest,  sincere, 
humane  in  the  beginning  of  their  work,  take 
charge  of  one  of  these  mammoth  organiza r 
tions,  with  hordes  of  inferior  human  beings 
to  control.  Rides  and  system  are  necessary ; 
it  becomes  to  them  presently  a  mere  matter 
of  rules  and  system  ;  they  handle  these  hu¬ 
man  souls  en  masse,  until  their"  own  hearts 
become  hardened  and  mechanical.  That  is 
the  effect  upon  the  finer  natures.  A  coarser 
man,  placed  in  this  position  of  absolute 
power,  is  tempted  to  cruelty  and  fraud  every 
hour  of  his  life.  For  my  part  I  should  not 
trust  one  of  them  with  the  control  of  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  without  a  close,  con¬ 
stant,  legal  w7atch  upon  them.  I  remember 
that  no  Christian  church  has  ever  stood  the 
test  of  arbitrary  power  without  falling  into 
cruelty  or  corruption.” 

Very  few  of  the  people  of  St.  Matthew’s 
coincided  with  the  Colonel ;  even  Mr.  Paton 
held  him  to  be  an  extremist  in  his  views. 
He  never  gave  a  dollar  to  any  charitable 
society.  •  “  I  want  to  see  with  my  owm  eyes 
where  my  money  goes,”  he  said.  He  never 
gave  a  penny  in  downright  alms  to  beggars. 

“  You  shall  have  help  if  you  pay  for  it  in 
work  afterwards,”  was  his  rule.  In  fact  he 
had  little  patience  with  the  helpless  unable 
poor. 

“  There  are  plenty  of  Kensetts  to  carry 
that  dead  weight,”  he  said.  “  My  business 
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is  to  make  the  weight  less  dead  for  the  next 
generation ;  to  set  the  idle  to  work.” 

He  had  made  his  own  money ;  he  had  no 
kinsfolk  to  be  his  heirs,  and  he  avowed  his 
intention  not  to  leave  a  dollar  of  it  to  any 
institution  to  mismanage  when  he  was  dead. 
“  I  mean  to  help  the  world  with  it,  and  help 
it  now,”  he  said. 

His  usual  plan  was  to  burrow  into  haunts 
of  vice  and  poverty  until  he  found  a  child 
born  with  some  capital  of  talent,  fine  in¬ 
stincts  or  honesty  of  nature,  out  of  which  a 
useful  man  could  be  made.  This  child  be¬ 
came  then  his  charge.  He  educated  him 
for  whatever  trade,  profession  or  business 
he  was  fitted,  and  placed  him  in  it.  How 
many  men  helping  the  world  upwards  to¬ 
day  are  his  instruments,  carrying  out  his 
ideas,  only  he  knows,  and  God.  Another 
favorite  whim  of  the  Colonel’s  was  to  enable 
the  poor  to  help  each  other.  He  would  lend 
money  to  an  energetic  woman  to  start  a 
laundry  or  a  small  shop,  provided  she  gave 
employment  to  other  women,  poorer  than 
herself.  When  an  orphan  fell  into  his 
charge,  he  placed  it  not  in  the  asylum,  but 
in  the  family  of  some  worthy,  needy  couple, 
who  would  care  for  it  kindly.  They  were 
the  gainers  by  the  money ;  the  child  had  a 
home.  The  Colonel  borrowed,  too,  from 
the  Quakers,  many  of  their  shrewd  practical 
modes  of  helping  men  who  help  themselves. 
He  founded  a  training-school  for  nurses ;  an 
Industrial  school  for  adult  mechanics ;  an 


eating-house  for  working  men,  where  the 
food  was  furnished  at  absolute  cost  prices. 
After  these  establishments  were  once  found¬ 
ed,  they  soon  became  self-supporting. 

When  the  present  hard  times  began,  Col¬ 
onel  Rodman  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that 
the  only  chance  of  escape  for  the  surplusage 
of  unemployed  workmen  in  the  cities,  was  to 
open  up  the  rich  waste  lands  of  the  country. 
He  bought  up  a  large  tract  of  forest  in  one 
of  the  older  states  near  to  a  market  at  a  low 
price,  chose  himself  about  fifty  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  laborers  and  mechanics,  who  were 
out  of  work  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  advanced  the  money  to  take  them  and 
their  families  to  it,  and  to  feed  them  for  six 
months. 

“  Measure  off  your  farms,  clear  and  plant 
them,  and  pay  me  the  cost  price  in  eight 
years,”  he  said. 

The  men  went  to  work  as  those  who  have 
been  called  back  from  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Last  July,  when  the  labor  strikes  held  the 
country  paralyzed,  they  were  quietly  reaping 
their  harvest,  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 

“  How  does  your  colony  succeed  ?  ”  some¬ 
body  asked  the  Colonel  the  other  day. 

“  They  hold  their  own.  They  have  paid 
their  second  installment  to  me — to  a  dol¬ 
lar.” 

“  A  hard  man,  Rodman !  ”  said  his  ques¬ 
tioner  when  he  was  gone.  “  Strange  that  a 
Christian  should  have  no  better  idea  of 
true  charity  I  ”  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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I  must  confess  to  a  weakness  which  draws 
me  with  peculiar  love  towards  those  story¬ 
tellers,  the  stones,  —  and  what  eloquent 
story-tellers  they  are !  In  the  popular 
speech  the  stone  is  commonly  used  as  the 
symbol  of  some  depressing  state.  To  carry 
a  stony  heart  in  one’s  breast,  to  be  petrified 
by  fright,  to  be  pitiless  as  stone,  to  be  a 
stumbling  stone, — these  and  many  more  are 
figures  far  from  pleasing.  Even  in  the 
dear  old  fairy  tales,  the  stone  has  a  diabol¬ 


ical  character — from  the  Devil’s  stone  on  the 
windy  height  of  the  Blocksberg,  to  the  hor¬ 
rible  Gallows  stone,  or  Raven’s  stone,  which 
grins  by  moonlight.  Castles  and  strong¬ 
holds,  woods  and  gardens,  lakes  and  streams 
with  all  their  dwellers,  are  suddenly  turned 
into  hard,  ringing  stone  by  the  power  of  an 
evil  spell ;  and  forced  to  tarry  until  some 
good  fairy  releases  them  by  one  right  word, 
and  the  old  life  leaps  again  out  of  the  sense¬ 
less  rock  into  the  light  of  day.  The  turning 
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to  stone  is  a  curse  and  a  punishment;  as 
Lot’s  wife  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  salt, 
when  she  yielded  to  her  curiosity  and  turned 
to  cast  a  farewell  glance  at  the  blazing  ruins 
of  Sodom. 

We  modern  Epigoni,  dissecting  every¬ 
thing  with  our  scientific  criticism,  take  a 
far  less  poetic  view  of  the  inorganic  world 
than  our  forefathers,  who  stood  much  nearer 
than  we  to  the  dead  stone-world,  and  even 
honored  certain  stones  with  an  almost  di¬ 
vine  worship.  Were  not  the  egg-shaped  or 
semi-circular  Oracle  stones  held  sacred  at 
Delphi,  in  the  desert  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  in  many  other  places  ?  And 
even  in  our  own  times,  has  not  the  Stone  of 
the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  so  often  kissed  and 
grown  so  black  with  the  sins  of  mankind, 
faithfully  preserved  its  ancient  name  and 
fame  ? 

A  legend  went  among  the  Greeks  that 
after  the  flood  people  sprang  out  of  the 
stones  which  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  cast 
behind  them.  We  may  note  in  passing, 
that  an  old  German  fable  declares  the  Ger¬ 
man  race  to  have  grown  out  of  trees ;  and 
an  old  Indian  myth  asserts  that  men  were 
drawn  out  of  the  waters  by  the  Great  Spirit. 
Homer  makes  the  elders  in  his  assemblies 
take  their  places  on  simple  seats  of  stone 
“  within  the  holy  circle.”  At  Athens  it  was 
the  custom  in  the  markets  and  public 
squares  for  the  orators,  the  heralds  and 
plaintiffs  to  speak  “  from  the  stone ;  ”  and 
every  Thesmothete  took  the  sacred  oath  in 
the  market  place  “  by  the  stone.”  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  any  faith 
in  etymological  skill,  the  Greek  word, 
basileus  (a  king),  means  literally  one  who 
mounts  on  a  stone.  This  suggests,  again, 
the  old  German  and  Keltic  custom  that  the 
king  should  show  himself  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  people  on  a  high  stone,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  crown ;  and  also  the  tradition 
of  the  old  historic  King’s  stone,  supposed 
to  be  hidden  in  the  English  throne. 

I  might  add  many  more  examples,  but 
this  will  be  enough  to  prove  the  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  of  stones  in  earlier  days  contrasted 
with  the  modern  view. 

“  If  the  stones  could  speak,  what  stories 
they  would  tell  us !  ”  is  an  almost  proverbial 


expression.  I,  w'ho  have  had  a  far  closer 
acquaintance  with  thousands  of  stones  than 
those  who  merely  walk  over  them,  have 
never  been  quite  satisfied  with  this  phrase. 
It  fails  to  convey  the  whole  truth,  and  our 
common  language  has  felt  this.  It  says 
“  dumb  as  a  fish,”  but  seldom  “  dumb  as  a 
stone.”  Surely  the  stones  do  speak,  and  tell 
many  stories  of  which  the  vulgar  mind 
never  dreams.  They  speak  not  with  sounds 
but  with  signs,  whose  interpretation  to-day 
only  needs  the  magic  wand  of  the  scholar. 
Even  if  the  inscription  do  not  always  de¬ 
note  the  hand  of  a  master  in  calligraphy,  it 
is  nevertheless  now  and  then  characteristic 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  brief  Words, 
“  Route  de  Paris,”  which  a  grenadier  with 
great  difficulty  inscribed  in  an  idle  hour  on' 
a  wall  of  the  famous  temple  of  Isis  at 
Philae,  when  the  French  army  held  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
are  as  descriptive  of  the  invincible  grande 
nation,  as  the  countless  mementoes 
scratched  on  every  stone  by  a  French  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  a  few  years^  since  ran  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  with  unsheathed 
sword  and  military  hat:  “I,  M.  Legran, 
the  pride  of  the  human  race,  have  been  here 
also.” 

Social  man  seeks  his  fellows  everywhere, 
and  thankfully  hails  the  presence  of  hu¬ 
manity  even  in  the  meagre  records  of  the 
past.  Neither  the  charm  of  the  landscape 
nor  the  most  stately  cliffs  in  a  foreign  land, 
can  exert  so  mighty  a  spell  over  the  wan¬ 
derer  as  the  unlooked  for  sight  of  a  speaking 
stone. 

Once,  after  wandering  for  weeks  at  the 
head  of  a  caravan  over  the  rocky  and  deso¬ 
late  plateau  of  Southern  Persia,  I  foupd 
myself  in  a  lovely  spot  near  Murgab,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  any  human 
being.  Only  the  screaming  eagle  and  the 
vulture  wheeled  over  my  head.  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  dreary  and  forsaken  heap 
of  stones,  betraying  the  traces  of  the  hu¬ 
man  hand,  when  suddenly  my  eye  fell  on  a 
block  of  marble,  bearing  in  relief  the  winged 
image  of  an  ancient  Persian  king.  But 
W'hen  I  read  the  few  simple  words  above  it : 
“  I  am  Cyrus  the  King,  the  Ach.eme- 
nian,”  then  my  heart  began  to  glow,  for 
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the  lifeless  marble  had  begun  to  live,  and 
to  become  living  history ;  and  the  short 
words  worked  like  inspiration  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  record  of  Persian  history.  I 
stood  before  a  memorial  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
on  the  world-famed  plain  of  Pasagadae.  It 
was  long  before  I  could  tear  myself  away 
from  the  venerable  stone  ;  and  when  I  did 
so,  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  of  envy  for 
the  brown  nomads  who  pass  it  by  every 
year  ;  although,  indeed,  to  them,  the  image 
is  that  of  the  incarnate  devil,  which  must 
not  be  looked  at  for  fear  of  the  evil  eye. 

But  when  I  think  of  all  that  the  old 
stones  have  to  tell  of  the  development  of 
man  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  I  am 
crushed  by  the  overpowering  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial,  with  which  neither  a  human  life  nor 
a  human  brain  could  ever  attempt  to  cope. 
In  view  then  of  my  short  space,  I  shall 
gladly  follow  my  own  bent,  and  turn  to 
the  Egyptian  stone  world,  which  beside  the 
advantage  of  the  highest  antiquity  has  the 
mysterious  charm  of  being  almost  unex¬ 
plored.  And  now  I  will  tell  what  the 
stones  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 
and  speaking  after  thousands  of  years  of 
silence,  relate  of  the  worth  and  wisdom  of 
mankind. 

I  give  the  preference  to  the  grave-stones 
as  narrators,  for  the  cogent  reason  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Egyptian  view,  this  sem¬ 
blance  of  life  was  but  a  preparation  for  the 
real  life  beyond,  or,  one  may  say,  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  eternity.  It  was  for  this  cause  that 
the  Egyptians  built  their  earthly  houses 
out  of  the  crumbling  Nile  mud  and  brick, 
while  their  eternal  dwellings  were  made  of 
hard,  enduring  limestone  or  granite,  unless 
they  preferred  to  hew  the  vast  ante-cham¬ 
bers,  rooms  and  corridors  out  of  the  solid 
rock. 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  dark  tombs, 
which  modern  curiosity  and  scientific  zeal 
have  re-opened  to  the  light  of  a  later  day, 
the  walls  and  pillars  cry  out  warningly  to 
us : 

.  “  0  ye  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  who  still 
cling  to  life  and  hate  death,  when  ye  enter 
into  this  tomb,  and  behold  this  monument, 
praise  and  glorify  the  God  of  your  people, 
and  gladly  resigning  office  and  diguity  to 


your  children  and  grandchildren,  lie  down 
to  rest  full  of  days,  like  this  dead  man, 
for  whose  memory  ye  may  utter  a  prayer.” 

Often  as  I  have  entered  an  old  Egyptian 
mausoleum,  and  often  as  I  have  passed  by 
the  grave-stones  in  the  pillared  hall  of  the 
Egyptian  museum  at  Berlin,  I  can  never 
without  emotion  withdraw  my  gaze  from 
this  solemn  warning  which  speaks  so  di¬ 
rectly  to  our  own  generation. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  stones  ad¬ 
dress  these  earnest  words,  not  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  but  to  the  cultured  classes  of  the 
Egyptian  people  of  different  ranks,  from 
the  high  priest  of  their  chief  deity  to  the 
poorest  scribe ;  or,  as  we  should  express  it 
in  modern  language,  to  the  humblest  littera¬ 
teur. 

The  cultivated  Egyptians  were  peculiarly 
proud  of  being  worthy  worshipers  of  Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  Hermes ;  and  the  sages  of  the 
land  loved  to  point  out  the  toil  and  misery, 
the  vexation  and  thanklessness  of  any  other 
state.  The  most  attractive  sayings  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  found  on  the  graves.  Thus 
there  are  long  inscriptions  representing  in  a 
strong  light  the  peacefulness  of  scientific 
pursuits  in  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  war 
and  agriculture,  as  follows  : 

“  What  can  any  one  mean  by  saying  that 
a  Lieutenant  is  better  off  than  a  scholar? 
Only  observe  the  condition  of  a  Lieutenant; 
how  countless  are  his  miseries  !  If  he  is 
young,  he  is  kept  imprisoned  in  the  military 
academy ;  he  is  beaten  till  his  head  bleeds 
and  stretched  out  for  a  lashing.  Then  he 
is  sent  to  the  war  in  Syria,  and  obliged  to 
wander  over  steep  heights  with  his  food  and 
drink  hanging  on  his  arm,  like  the  load  of 
a  beast  of  burden.  Though  his  neck  is 
bowed  like  the  neck  of  an  ass,  and  his  back 
is  bent  by  fatigue,  he  can  get  nothing  to 
drink  but  dirty  water.  Now  he  reaches 
the  outposts.  The  enemy  appears  and 
takes  him  as  in  a  trap.  If  he  is  lucky  enough 
to  get  back  to  Egypt,  he  is  like  worm-eaten 
wood.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  ill,  he 
is  laid  on  a  bier,  and  carried  on  donkey- 
back.  His  baggage  is  stolen  by  thieves,  and 
his  servant  runs  away.” 

It  was  not  the  aim  of  the  Egyptian 
scholar,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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B.  C.  drew  this  picture  of  an  Egyptian 
campaigner,  to  underrate  the  military 
caste ;  he  merely  wished  to  represent  very 
strongly  the  contrast  between  the  quiet 
of  scientific  study  and  the  stormy  unrest 
of  the  soldier’s  life.  The  following  pass¬ 
age  will  show  how  he  describes  agricul¬ 
ture  : 

“  Why  wilt  thou  forsake  the  sciences, 
and  occupy  thyself  with  the  labor  of  the 
fields  ?  Hast  thou  never  looked  at  the  life 
of  a  farmer?  Before  the  reaping  time,  the 
worm  comes,  and  consumes  one  half  of  his 
crop,  while  the  other  is  devoured  by  ani¬ 
mals  ;  for  countless  rats  appear  in  the  field, 
the  grasshoppers  fall  on  it  from  above,  the 
cattle  feed  on  it  here  and  there,  and  the 
sparrows  steal  what  they  can.  If  the  farmer 
does  not  watch  what  remains  of  the  produce 
of  his  fields,  it  is  stolen  by  rogues.  The 
iron  on  the  plough-share  grows  blunt,  and 
the  farm-horse  dies  of  exhaustion  while 
drawing  the  plough.  The  government  sec- 
retai-y  stops  at  the  village  to  collect  the 
tribute,  and  the  officers  who  accompany  him 
threaten  the  farmer  with  cudgels,  the  black 
slaves  with  palm-sticks.  They  cry  out  to 
him,  ‘  There,  give  us  corn  for  a  present !  ’ 
and  if  he  refuse  to  do  it,  they  stretch  him 
on  the  ground  and  beat  him.  He  is  fet¬ 
tered,  ducked  in  the  water,  and  rudely 
struck;  his  wife  is  bound  before  his  eyes, 
and  his  children’s  garments  are  taken  away 
from  them ;  his  servants  fly  and  forsake  the 
crop.  The  work  of  the  scholar  stands 
higher  than  any  other  calling.  He  does 
not  need  to  fatigue  himself,  and  has  no 
tribute  to  pay.  Think  well  of  that?  ” 

In  the  naive  style  of  this  narrative  — 
(which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  the  so-called 
Fellahin  were  not  a  whit  better  off  three 
thousand  years  ago  under  the  native  Pha- 
roahs  than  to-day  under  the  Turco-Egyp- 
tian  rule,)  —  the  inscriptions  depict  the 
pains  and  toil  of  every  other  profession, 
down  to  that  of  .the  barber,  of  whom  they 
tell  as  follows : 

“  The  barber  must  shave  until  late  in  the 
night.  He  bends  his  back  and  his  arms 
without  ceasing.  He  runs  from  tavern  to 
tavern  to  collect  gossip.  He  is  a  miserable 
man,  for  he  has  only  the  earnings  of  his 


hands  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  as  the  honey  is 
the  food  of  those  who  prepare  it.” 

This  praiseworthy  bias  towards  culture, 
this  zeal  for  scientific  inquiry,  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  trait  in  the  character  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  which  does  them  great  honor ; 
for  the  moral  feeling  of  humanity  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
voices  from  the  stones  cry  out  to  the  after 
generations  in  witness  of  it. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  tombs  at 
El  Kab,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  stone  wall 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Egyptian  'buried 
within : 

“  He  loved  his  father  and  brother,  and 
honored  his  mother.  He  never  entered  his 
house  with  an  angry  heart.  He  never  fa¬ 
vored  the  nobleman  above  the  simple.” 

Of  another  Egyptian,  also  buried  at  El 
Kab  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago, 
the  rock  says,  speaking  in  the  person  of  the 
deceased :  ^ 

“  On  earth  I  was  a  prudent  and  wise  man, 
and  my  soul  ever  loved  God.  If  I  was  a 
brother  to  the  noble,  I  was  a  father  to  the 
poor,  and  never  scattered  hatred  among 
men.” 

On  the  rocky  wall  of  another  tomb  the 
inmate  thus  addresses  those  who  enter  it : 

“  I  will  tell  you,  O  ye  that  live  after  me, 
how  it  was  with  me  during  my  life.  I  was 
not  haughty,  neither  did  I  curse,  neither 
did  I  revile,  neither  did  I  love  to  quarrel 
with  my  neighbor.  I  never  withstood  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  but  always  sought 
by  woi'd  and  deed  for  reconciliation.” 

The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  one  of 
the  .priests  of  the  Egyptian  Pallas,  at  Sais, 
who  lived  at  the  unhappy  time  when  Cam- 
byses  undertook  his  military  expedition 
against  Egypt,  begins  in  the  same  way 
with  the  words : 

“  I  honored  my  father,  and  respected  my 
mother,  and  loved  my  brother.  I  provided 
burial  for  those  that  died  and  were  not  laid 
in  the  earth,  and  supported  the  children 
who  were  born.  I  founded  houses  for  them, 
and  filled  them  with  good  deeds,  as  a  father 
dealeth  by  his  own  children.  For,  behold! 
it  was  an  evil  time  in  Sais,  when  the  great 
disaster  passed  over  Egypt.” 
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The  following  touching  confession,  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  side-wall  of  the  famous  vault 
at  Beni  Hassan,  does  more  honor  to  the 
provincial  governor  whom  it  commemorates, 
than  the  list  of  his  war-like  traits,  which 
the  same  stone  records  : 

“  I  will  relate  what  I  have  done.  I  was 
full  of  goodness,  and  my  love  was  bound¬ 
less.  Never  did  I  oppress  the  poor  man's 
child,  never  did  I  offend  the  widow.  I  left 
the  fisherman  undisturbed,  and  the  shep¬ 
herd  in  quiet.  Never  did  I  burthen  a  man 
with  forced  labor.  There  was  no  famine 
in  my  day,  and  the  bread  never  failed,  for  I 
planted  the  fields  of  my  domain,  from  north 
to  south  to  its  utmost  boundaries,  that  I 
might  distribute  food  to  its  dwellers,  and 
that  none  might  go  unfed.  I  aided  the 
widow  as  I  did  the  matron,  and  when  I 
gave  away,  I  never  preferred  the  man  of 
high  standing  to  the  humble.” 

I  could  call  up  many  more  witnesses  from 
among  the  stones,  to  show  the  strictness 
with  which,  thousands  of  years  before  our 
day,  the  old  Egyptians  kept  their  moral 
laws,  and  to  prove  that  they  held  it  the 
noblest  of  memorials  to  let  the  stones  tes¬ 
tify  aloud  to  their  good  works. 

It  was  the  height  of  their  ambition,  nay, 
the  very  end  of  their  existence,  to  establish 
their  good  report  after  death,  that,  as  the 
stones  say,  “  their  names  might  be  preserved 
to  eternity,  that  their  houses  might  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  their  descendants  might 
continue  on  the  earth.” 

Despite  all  their  power,  their  outward 
splendor,  and  the  sacredness  of  their  per¬ 
sons,  the  Pharaohs  did  not  hold  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  confess  to  later  generations 
their  trial  before  the  judgment  of  the  dead, 
which  was  held  over  the  deceased  with  the 
utmost  solemnity.  The  stone  walls  of  the 
celebrated  royal  tombs  at  Biban  el  Moluk, 
in  the  western  ravine  of  Thebes,  still  re¬ 
count  in  touching  and  simple  words,  the 
avowal  of  the  Pharaoh  before  God  and 
man  : 

“  I  have  had  my  being  in  truth,  saith  the 
king,  and  in  righteousness  have  I  nourished 
myself.  All  my  deeds  to  men  were  full  of 
kindness;  and  how  I  loved  God,  God  and 
my  own  heart  know.  I  have  dealt  out 


bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
and  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  have  given 
shelter  to  the  wanderer.  I  honored  the 
gods  with  sacrifices,  and  the  dead  with  fu¬ 
neral  offerings.” 

After  this  general  avowal,  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  chief  virtues,  the  king  turns  to 
his  divine  judges,  and  repeats  his  denial  of 
the  forty-two  deadly  sins  of  the  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  law,  which  stand  in  tabular  order  on 
the  rocky  wall,  and  of  which  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  may  be  given  here  : 

“  I  have  not  robbed,  nor  have  I  cheated, 
nor  have  I  lied,  nor  have  I  cursed,  nor  have 
I  tyrannized,  nor  have  I  reviled  God,  my 
parents  or  the  king,  nor  have  I  banished 
God  from  my  heart.” 

The  best  measure  of  a  people’s  moral 
greatness  is  drawn  from  the  degree  of  honor 
and  influence  which  they  accord  to  their 
women  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  stones  tes¬ 
tify  that  the  old  Egyptians,  at  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  treated  the  weaker  sex 
with  thoughtful  tenderness. 

In  a  vault  at  Lykopolis,  at  whose  base  the 
modern  Arabian  town  of  Ossiut  has  sprung 
up,  the  cold  rock  commends  the  goodness  of 
an  ancient  Nomarch  with  this  graceful 
praise:  “Never  did  he  tear  the  child  from 
its  mother’s  bosom,  nor  the  poor  man  from 
the  side  of  his  wife.”  A  mother,  the  stones 
say,  protects  and  covers  her  child  with  love, 
as  the  hen  shelters  her  chickens  under  her 
wings;  and  her  dignity  is  so  great,  that  the 
stones  in  their  genealogical  records,  are 
more  apt  to  overlook  the  father’s  than  the 
mother’s  name.  The  only  wife  whose  love 
for  her  husband  is  mentioned  by  the  stones 
as  her  crowning  merit,  bears  the  honorable 
title,  “  Mistress  of  the  House.”  .And  though 
the  stones  seldom  care  to  deal  in  imagery, 
yet  in  their  loftier  mood  they  describe  wom¬ 
en  as  “  fair  palms,  whose  fruit  is  love ;  ” 
while  the  gods  promise  to  their  darlings 
among  the  sons  of  men  the  choicest  gift 
they  can  offer  to  mankind,  “  the  respect  of 
men  and  the  love  of  women.” 

The  fairest  among  the  goddesses,  Hatlior, 
the  Egyptian  Aphrodite,  whom  the  stones 
call  “  the  heavenly,  golden  lady,”  who  “  fills 
heaven  and  earth  with  her  comeliness,”  and 
whose  golden  crown  symbolizes  the  band  of 
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love,  binding  together  all  things  in  Nature 
and  in  the  spiritual  life, — this  lovely  god¬ 
dess  was  honored  as  the  Queen  of  Women  ; 
and  the  reigning  Queen  of  Egypt,  clad  as 
Hathor,  was  worshiped  by  the  women  as 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  goddess  of 
love. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  bombastic 
style  of  official  speech  on  the  Egyptian 
stones,  and  in  the  gay  hieroglyphics  spe¬ 
cially  meant  for  the  light  of  day.  Yet  we 
must  be  convinced  by  the  inward  warmth  of 
the  language,  speaking  to  us  from  the  night 
of  the  grave,  that  truth  and  justice,  broth¬ 
erly  kindness  of  heart,  and  all  the  moral 
graces  were  looked  upon,  even  in  those  ear¬ 
liest  ages  of  history,  as  the  crown  of  man¬ 
kind,  ranking  higher  than  title,  station  or 
wealth, — a  crown  which  the  great  ones  of 
the  nation  envied  and  sought  as  the  goal  of 
their  earthly  pilgrimage.  “If  the  breath  of 
the  soul,  pure  and  clear  as  the  sun  daily  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  East,  was  breathed  by  God  into 
the  nostrils  of  men,  it  should  sink  into  rest 
at  the  end  of  its  course  as  spotless  as  the  sun 
setting  in  the  West,  to  lay  down  its  confes¬ 
sion  before  the  eternal  Judge,  and  unite 
itself  to  the  eternal  Godhead.”  So  say  the 
stones,  word  for  word. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  learn  from  the  old 
stones  that  the  hideous  images,  half  human, 
half  beastly,  represented  in  the  painting  and 
carving  on  the  monuments,  were  not  the 
true  Egyptian  gods,  but  only  religio-politi- 
cal  masks.  The  stones  say  that  the  God¬ 
head  was  an  eternal,  creative,  and  undivided 
unity  which  revealed  itself  without  a  name 
to  the  initiated  soul,  like  the  Mosaic  “  I  am 
that  I  am.”  But  it  was  only  to  the  initiated 
that  this  pure  truth  was  unveiled ;  and  the 
stones  give  a  warning  against  disclosure 
when  they  cry  out  to  the  disciples  of  the 
mysteries :  “  That  is  a  very  hidden  book  ;  let 
no  one  ever  kirow  of  it  anywhere ;  speak  of 
it  to  no  man;  let  no  eye  see  it,  no  ear  hear 
of  it ;  thou  alone  shalt  know  it,  with  him 
that  taught  it  thee.” 

Not  only  on  the  stones  within  the  graves, 
but  on  those  publicly  exposed  to  the  light, 
we  find  in  the  deeds  of  the  kings  and  great 
men  of  the  land,  an  eloquent  witness  to  the 
trust  in  God  which,  side  by  side  with  an 


open  cheerfulness  and  love  of  life,  filled  the 
heart  of  the  old  Egyptians.  In  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  mirth  and  terror,  in  victory  and 
overthrow,  the  hand  of  an  all-ruling  God  is 
acknowledged  by  praise  and  prayer.  On 
the  long  wall  of  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Me- 
dinet-Habu,  where  those  whom  Rameses  III. 
subdued  are  represented  as  being  led  into 
Egypt  in  triumphant  procession,  the  stone 
relates :  “  Thus  saith  the  King  to  the  chiefs 
and  the  mighty  ones  that  surround  him : 
Ye  have  seen  the  endless  mercy  shewn  unto 
me,  his  child,  by  the  king  of  the  gods ;  ”  and 
the  same  is  repeated  on  the  southern  wajl 
of  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Thebes. 

When  Rameses  II.  (the  classic  Sesostris) 
cut  off  from  his  army,  is  shut  in  near  the 
shore  of  the  Syrian  Oroutes  by  the  powerful 
Hittites,  and  stands  alone  in  his  chariot, 
seemingly  a  lost  man,  the  cold  stone  puts 
these  glowing  words  into  bis  mouth  : 

“My  archers  and  my  chariots  have  for¬ 
saken  me ;  not  one  has  stayed  to  fight  for 
me.  Where  art  thou,  my  heavenly  Father 
Amon?  Shall  a  father  so  forget  his  child? 
Have  I  ever  trusted  in  my  own  might? 
Wheresoever  I  went,  wheresoever  I  stood, 
was  not  my  face  turned  to  thee  ?  Have  I 
not  always  dealt  according  to  the  words  of 
thy  mouth,  and  have  I  not  followed  thy 
mighty  counsels  alone?  O  thou  great  Lord 
of  Egypt,  confound  the  people  that  encom¬ 
pass  me !  What  are  these  herds  to  whom 
Amon  is  nething,  who  know  nothing  of 
God?  Have  I  not  built  great  and  countless 
monuments  to  thy  glory?  Have  I  not  filled 
thy  sanctuary  with  captives,  who  have  made 
for  thee  a  long-enduring  temple  ?  Have  I 
not  slaughtered  hecatombs,  and  burnt  sweet¬ 
smelling  herbs  ?  I  have  built  thee  a  house 
of  stone,  and  set  eternal  columns  therein, 
and  brought  obelisks  from  Elephantina. 
For  thee  have  I  sent  ships  over  seas,  to 
bring  the  works  of  all  nations  to  thy  feet. 
Has  another  ever  done  this  ?  He  is  put  to 
shame  who  withstands  thy  will,  but  he  is 
uplifted  who  confesses  thee,  O  Amon ! 
From  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  I  cry  to  thee 
in  need,  my  Father  Amon  !  I  am  girt  about 
by  countless  folk  of  every  nation.  I  am 
alone;  there  is  none  with  me.  My  archers 
and  my  chariots  have  forsaken  me.  Seized 
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by  fear,  not  one  has  answered  to  my  call. 
But  Amon  is  better  than  myriads  of  archers, 
than  ten  thousand  chosen  young  men,  were 
they  all  gathered  together  in  one  spot.  The 
help  of  men  goes  for  nought,  for  Amon 
stands  higher  than  they.” 

With  these  words,  so  full  of  naive  Ho¬ 
meric  simplicity,  the  King  seizes  his  weap¬ 
ons  with  fresh  strength  and  courage,  and 
Amon  comes  so  visibly  to  his  help,  that  he 
not  only  happily  escapes  all  danger,  but 
strews  the  bloody  earth  with  the  bodies  of 
his  slaughtered  foes. 

My  space  unhappily  does  not  permit  my 
bringing  any  more  proofs  from  the  stones 
to  show  that  even  in  the  days  when  the 
wanderings  of  Abraham  brought  him  to  the 
fruitful  shores  of  the  Nile,  the  power  of  the 
moral  law  had  already  planted,  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pyramids,  a  state  whose  highest  aim 
was  this  education  for  the  real  life  after 
death,  through  the  love  of  God  and  one’s 
neighbor. 

Of  the  great  and  inexhaustible  mass  of 
old  Egyptian  records,  which  have  been  torn 
from  their  places  and  brought  to  the  muse¬ 
ums  of  modern  Europe,  I  am  certain  that 
the  majority  bear  the  impression  of  that 
truth  which  I  have  called  the  first  and  high- 
est  law  of  old  Egyptian  ethics. 

Even  in  the  wildest  revelry  the  symbolic 
memento  of  the  last  hour  restrained  the  sen¬ 
sual  as  much  as  it  enhanced  the  spiritual 
pleasure. 

When  the  old  Egyptians  sat  at  meat,  a 
man  entered  the  banquet  hall  at  the  end  of 
the  meal,  carrying  a  little  coffin  with  a 
wooden  image  of  death  in  it,  which  he 
showed  in  turn  to  each  of  the  guests,  saying 
at  the  same  time :  “  Look  at  this,  and  then 
drink  and  be  merry;  for  when  thou  art 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  like  this.”  And  even 
in  the  old  song  which  was  sung  to  a  mourn¬ 
ful  tune  by  the  Egyptians  at  their  carousals, 
the  sad  and  the  merry  sides  of  life  are 
strangely  mingled.  When  they  mourned 
over  ihe  autumnal  decay  of  Nature,  as  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  death  of  the  god  Osiris  at 
the  hands  of  the  demon  Typhon,  and  when 
they  rejoiced  in  his  resurrection  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  returning  spring,  they  celebrated 
in  the  life  and  death  of  their  god  and  in  the 


changes  of  the  seasons,  the  higher  truths  of 
the  imperishableness  of  man,  and  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul.  The  old  Egyptians 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the  world  as 
an  aspiring  and  cultured  people.  Standing 
on  the  utmost  horizon  of  historic  research, 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  culture  in  the  hoar¬ 
iest  antiquity,  and  in  the  words  of  a  great 
thinker,  “gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
range  of  thought  and  feeling  which  tends 
to  humanize  and  uplift  a  people.  What  we 
could  before  only  infer  from  the  vague 
statements  of  later  eye-witnesses,  is  told  us 
to-day  by  the  stones  past  which  armies  and 
caravans  have  journeyed  for  thousands  of 
years,  without  a  suspicion  of  their  precious 
records.” 

But  above  all,  it  was  this  earnest  view  of 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  this  deeply-rooted 
religious  feeling,  which  won  so  many  faith¬ 
ful  adherents  to  the  teachings  of  Christian¬ 
ity  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  chance, 
but  the  order  of  the  world’s  history,  that 
places  side  by  side  with  the  old  stones,  com¬ 
memorating,  in  tomb  and  temple,  the  deeds 
of  heathen  gods  and  kings,  their  younger 
neighbors  telling  in  humble  language  the 
pious  thoughts  and  firm  faith  of  the  earliest 
Christians. 

Nor  were  the  old  Egyptians  the  only  race 
in  whom  dwelt  this  boundless  desire  to  in¬ 
scribe  their  gravestones  with  the  thoughts, 
deeds,  passions — in  short,  the  lives  of  the 
dead ;  to  hand  down  their  manner  of  life  to 
posterity  in  words  of  glowing  praise.  In 
the  East,  to-day,  we  find  an  inborn  love  for 
the  stones  ;  and  these  are  still  constrained  to 
speak  aloud  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.  The  European  w'ho  traverses  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  the  Turkish  towns,  beginning 
at  the  brilliant  capital  on  the  Bosphorus ; 
who  wanders  from  the  inhospitable  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Africa  to  the  plateaux  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  will  find  everywhere  along  the 
crooked  streets  and  the  long  route  of  the 
caravans,  these  story-telling  stones. 

On  either  side  of  the  roads,  trodden 
by  human  feet,  lie  these  white  monu¬ 
ments,  whose  voice  addresses  the  wanderer 
as  he  passes  them  by.  Silently  they  cry 
out  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Italian 
poet : 
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“  Viver!  eV6  un  correr  alia  morte !  ” 
and  warn  the  hastening  pilgrim  to  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  the  common  and  inevitable 
goal  towards  which  his  journey  tends.  But 
if  the  old  Egyptian  stones  oftener  express  a 
longing  after  the  rest  to  come  than  a  regret 
for  the  life  that  is  past,  these  modern  stones 
on  the  contrary  lament  in  wistful  language 
the  vanished  light  of  day. 

“  The  springtide  comes,  in  sighs  I  fade  away; 

Glows  my  poor  heart,  mine  eye  is  drowned  in  weeping; 
Its  head  the  floweret  lifts  each  new-born  day; 

My  head  alone  in  endless  night  is  sleeping.” 

Ho  complaint  can  be  bitterer,  no  sorrow 
more  deeply  felt  or  more  vividly  expressed 
than  in  these  few  words  on  a  Persian  grave¬ 
stone;  but  to  complete  their  beauty  they 
need  the  Egyptian  refrain ;  “  Because  the 
spring  comes  again,  I  also  shall  come 
again.” 

Once  while  I  was  seeking  in  an  Oriental 
burying-ground  for  the  voices  of  the  people 
lying  beneath  my  feet,  a  tablet  sighed  out 
to  me  in  like  manner  (though  in  somewhat 
different  form),  the  same  lament  over  the 
life  that  was  lost : 


“  O  sorrow,  that  the  spirit 
Its  mansion  must  forsake ; 

The  nightingale,  love-drunken, 

Must  quit  the  flowery  brake ! 

0 !  friends  and  happy  brothers. 

At  times  remember  me; 

A  pilgrim  far,  I  come  not 
My  home  again  to  see.” 

The  speaking  stones  are  the  speaking 
men  themselves.  Their  words  breathe  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  individuals,  as  they  do 
of  the  race.  And  if,  in  closing,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  with  pride  to  my  own 
country,  let  me  say  that  the  Prussian  hero, 
Frederick  the  Great,  reached  an  epigram¬ 
matic  perfection  in  the  inscriptions  of  his 
day,  which  show  the  keenness  of  his  mind. 
Can  there  be  a  finer  motto  for  a  library  than 
the  brief  words  over  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  “  Nutrimentum  Spiritus,”  and  cotild 
any  words,  were  they  a  yard  long  and  blaz¬ 
ing  with  pomp,  do  higher  honor  to  the  disa¬ 
bled  soldier  than  those  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  of  the  lnvalidenhaus  in  the  same 
city,  which  cry  out  proudly  to  the  wanderer 
as  he  enters  or  passes  : 

“  Laeso  et  invicto  militi!  ” 
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Be  quiet,  restless  heart !  The  long  light  lies 
In  gleams  of  lingering  sunshine  on  the  hill ; 
The  home-bound  swallow,  twittering  as  he  flies, 
Makes  silence  seem  more  still. 

The  shadows  deeper  grow,  and  in  the  woods 
The  air  a  latent  sweetness  holds  in  fee ; 

An  odor  faint  of  yet  unblossomed  buds — 

So  like,  dear  heart,  to  thee ! 

Far  distant  in  the  soft,  cerulean  deep, 

Where  the  horizon  bounds  the  nether  world, 
Great  ships  becalmed,  like  brooding  birds  asleep, 
Lie  with  white  sails  loose  furled. 

In  peace  the  day  is  ended,  and  the  night 
Falleth  as  doth  a  veil  upon  the  sea  ; 

Along  its  bosom  come  with  swift-winged  flight 
The  gray  mists,  silently. 
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O  anxious  heart,  how  Nature  speaks !  Her  power 
How  leisurely  she  uses  !  How  intense 
The  infinite  peace  of  her  most  fruitful  hour  ! 

How  soft  her  influence ! 

Time  hath  she  for  her  storms  to  sweep  the  main  ; 

To  rock  the  tree-tops  with  her  winds  of  wrath ; 
To  bring  forth  fragrance  in  the  summer  rain  ; 

And  time  for  snow  she  hath  ! 

So,  dear,  for  all  thy  eager  soul  desires, 

She  keeps  sweet  times  and  seasons.  In  her  mood 
Is  hid  for  thee  all  passion’s  subtle  fires 
To  round  thy  womanhood. 

Cease,  then !  and  in  this  dewy  twilight,  move 
As  one  who  asks  not  whither,  cares  not  why ; 
This  gift  for  all  holds  still  the  Eternal  Love — 
God’s  endless  by  and  by. 

Lucr'ece. 
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When  the  widow  Coe  married  Jason 
Carter  she  brought  him  no  money  at  all ; 
only  a  small,  stony  farm  in  Noppit,  that 
had  been  her  father’s,  and  two  wild  boys  of 
ten  and  twelve  years’  growth.  Jack  and 
Dan  were  hard  subjects  for  a  step-father  to 
rule,  and  Jason  Carter  found  his  hands  full. 
Naturally  he  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  but  per¬ 
sistent  man ;  in  his  youth  he  had  run  away 
to  sea,  and  for  fifteen  years  had  been  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor,  which  had  pretty  well  knocked 
the  quiet  out  of  and  the  persistence  into 
him.  In  this  time  he  had  learned  to  swear, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  though  he  had  been 
strictly  brought  up,  and  went  to  church  and 
Sunday  School  always.  His  mother  would 
have  cried  her  eyes  out  to  hear  him  talk  in 
this  fashion,  but  she  never  did ;  his  father 
would  have  used  the  rod,  but  he  also  was 
spared  the  trouble,  for  both  father  and 
mother  died  before  Jason  came  back ;  and 
when  he  found  they  were  gone  he  never 
went  back  to  Tolland,  but  after  he  got  tired 
of  sea-going  took  to  peddling  notions  about 
the  country,  and  at  last  married  the  widow 
Coe  and  settled  down  in  Noppit. 

He  had  stopped  swearing  long  ago ;  for 
under  dear  old  Father  Taylor’s  preaching 


he  had  been  converted  between  his  two  last 
voyages,  and  though  profanity  had  become 
a  habit  with  him,  he  had  conquered  it  at 
last,  after  years  of  patient  endeavor,  and 
now  was  so  gentle,  and  pleasant,  and  pious, 
that  Phoebe  Coe  thought  her  last  days  would 
be  her  best  days. 

He  had  come  to  know  the  widow  Coe 
from  being  an  old  shipmate  of  her  brother,'  ’ 
John  Wires ;  who  had  also  left  sea-faring 
because  he  had  injured  a  knee,  and  become 
too  lame  to  climb  rigging ;  so  he  set  up  a 
small  shop  in  Boston,  where  he  sold  tobacco, 
twine,  and  other  odds  and  ends ;  but  he  had 
been  married  and  had  one  son,  called  Jeni- 
son.  This  boy  was  about  the  age  of  widow 
Coe’s  youngest  son,  for  her  brother  had 
married  soon  after  she  did,  while  he  was 
still  a  sailor ;  and  when  Jason  Carter  began 
the  peddling  business,  John  Wires  had  told 
him  to  stop  when  he  went  through  Scranton 
and  see  his  sister.  The  children  w§re  small, 
and  their  father  living,  when  Jason  first  saw 
them,  and  they  learned  to  look  for  “  Uncle 
Jase”  every  spring  and  fall  with  delight, 
for  he  always  brought  them  marbles,  tops, 
candy,  string,  and  made  them  bows  and 
kites,  sure  passports  to  a  boy’s  heart.  So 
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when  their  poor  drunken  father  died  and 
the  widow  found  herself  left  without  a 
penny,  she  moved  over  to  Noppit  to  live 
with  her  father ;  and  when  he  died  too,  leav¬ 
ing  her  all  he  had,  the  farm  from  which  he 
had  scratched  a  scanty  living,  and  she  found 
herself  alone  and  helpless,  she  listened  favor¬ 
ably  to  Jason  Carter’s  proposal,  for  he  was 
as  tired  of  his  wandering  life  as  she  of  her 
loneliness,  and  married  him.  The  boys 
were  glad,  for  they  loved  him,  and  they 
never  had  loved  them  own  father ;  and 
Jason  was  as  good  to  them  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  though  a  certain  thrill  of  emotion 
shook  him  when  his  baby  daughter  came, 
that  never  had  troubled  that  worn  old  heart 
in  any  emergency  of  Jack  or  Dan.  But 
then  Celia  was  a  girl ;  of  course  that  made 
it  different!  Jason,  when  compared  with 
his  predecessor,  was  as  mild  and  pleasant 
about  the  house  as  a  spring  day  after 
stormy  winter.  He  became  a  useful  and 
prominent  member  in  the  Noppit  church, 
and  never  was  heard  to  utter  a  profane  or 
impatient  word.  Jack  and  Dan  loved  him 
as  much  as  healthy  boys  ever  love  anything 
but  mischief  and  meals,  and  Phoebe  was 
entirely  happy. 

True,  they  were  poor ;  Jason  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  laid  by,  but  the  Noppit  farm 
was  too  sterile  to  produce  crops  enough  to 
support  the  family,  so  he  laid  out  his  little 
capital,  or  part  of  it,  in  a  good  breed  of 
sheep,  which  found  abundant  living  among 
mullens,  liard-hack  and  huckleberry  bushes, 
and  prove'd  in  due  time  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  For  in  those  days  dogs,  the  curse  of 
New  England,  were  by  no  means  common 
in  the  country ;  there  was  no  reason  for 
keeping  them,  and  farmers  had  money  and 
mutton  instead  of  hydrophobia  and  horrors. 
The  wool  sold  well  always  and  kept  the 
family  in  stockings,  for  Jason’s  wife  could 
spin  and  knit  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the 
lambs  he  had  not  room  to  raise  were  sent  to 
Hartford  and  sold  to  the  butchers,  and  now 
and  then  a  fat  old  wether  went  to  the  meat¬ 
man’s  cart  in  the  shape  of  juicy  quarters. 
But  the  glory  of  the  flock  was  a  big  black¬ 
faced  ram,  who  terrified  marauding  boys 
and  intruding  vagabonds,  and  asked  no 
better  fun  than  to  send  somebody  heels  over 


head  whenever  he  had  a  chance.  Jack  and 
Dan  had  brought  him  up  from  lambhood, 
but  he  was  no  longer  a  lamb,  and  of  his 
painstaking  education  only  one  trait  stayed 
by  him,  a  distinct  and  angry  recollection  of 
the  rod  that  had  not  been  spared  on  his 
early  and  somewhat  stupid  youth.  To  the 
day  of  Billy’s  death  a  little  stick,  shaken  be¬ 
fore  anything,  would  send  him,  “  head  on,” 
at  that  luckless  object ;  and  the  boys  often 
amused  themselves  by  climbing  the  pine 
rail  fence  and  dangling  a  small  switch  full 
in  Billy’s  sight  against  a  big  post :  the  re¬ 
sult  was  sudden  and  severe  to  Billy,  and 
he  might  have  seriously  injured  himself  if 
Daddy,  as  the  boys  called  Jason,  had  not 
found  them  at  this  sport  one  day  and 
strictly  forbidden  it.  Cruelty  to  animals 
was  one  of  the  few  things  that  roused  his 
choler  and  made  him  imperative. 

One  summer  Mrs.  Carter  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother  asking  her  to  take  his  boy 
for  a  few  months ;  his  wife  was  so  feeble  that 
she  was  going  home  to  her  father’s  with  the 
baby  and  a  young  child,  and  Jenison  could 
not  go  with  her  for  want  of  room.  Mr. 
Wires  did  not  want  him  in  the  city  with 
him,  at  a  boarding-house,  but  wTas  willing 
to  pay  his  board  in  Noppit ;  so  he  came. 

Jenison  Wires  was  a  sharp  city-bred  boy, 
with  very  little  faith  in  anybody’s  goodness. 
His  father  was  a  pushing,  money-making, 
profane  man,  and  his  mother  a  meek  cipher ; 
he  himself,  at  the  mature  age  of  fourteen, 
could  smoke,  and  swear,  and  talk  sailor 
slang  glibly,  for  he  had  run  about  the 
wharves  ever  since  he  could  run  anywhere. 
Mrs.  Carter  was  troubled  and  disgusted  to 
find  such  a  boy  on  her  hands ;  Jason  con¬ 
sidered  that  Providence  had  sent  the  lad 
there  for  his  good,  and  resolved  to  pray  for 
him  as  for  his  own  boys,  to  set  him  as 
good  an  example  as  he  tried  to  set  Jack  and 
Dan,  and  to  “  deal  with  him,”  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  with  a  view  to  his  eternal  salva¬ 
tion.”  The  boys  thought  Jenison  was  won¬ 
derful  ;  he  knew  so  much ;  he  had  seen  so 
many  things  ;  he  had  such  a  pocket-knife, 
such  marbles,  such  a  swagger!  But  wdien 
his  first  round  oath  came  out,  Jack  and 
Dan  wTere  startled. 

“  Look-a-here !  ”  said  Jack ;  “  don’t  you 
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let  Daddy  hear  no  such  talk  as  that ;  he’ll 
tune  ye,  ef  he  does,  and  no  mistake.” 

“  Whe-e-ew!  ”  responded  Jenison ;  “I  ain’t 
a  baby ;  I  guess  I’ll  swear  if  I  want  to,  for 
all  him;  he  ain’t  so  pious  himself,  I  bet, 
but  what  he  rips  out  sometimes !  ” 

“  He  don’t !  he  don’t  never !  ”  the  boys 
exclaimed  in  unison. 

“  H’m  !  I  guess  you  don’t  hear  him ;  the 
old  fellow  keeps  shady  before  folks,  but  he 
used  to  swear  like  a  Botany  Bay  pirate. 
I’ve  heerd  pa  say  so  !  ” 

The  boys  were  shocked  into  momentary 
silence ;  but  recovered  themselves  soon. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it !  ”  said  positive  Dan. 

“  And  if  he  ever  did,  he  don’t  now,” 
added  reasonable  Jack  ;  “he’s  awful  good  ; 
he’s  a  professor ;  he  prays  in  meetin’  and  to 
home  too,  and  he  don’t  never  scold,  nor 
swear,  nor  nothin’.  Scurce  ever  he  licks  a 
feller ;  he  did  give  Dan  and  me  one  whalin,’ 
but  he’d  oughter  hev,  that’s  a  fact.  Dan 
he  told  a  thunderin’  lie  and  I  backed  him 
up.  I  tell  ye !  we  was  sore  for  one  spell, 
arter  he  found  it  out.” 

“  Well,  I  know  he  used  to  swear  aboard 
ship,  I’ve  heard  pa  tell  more  stories  about 
him  !  They  called  him  ‘  Still  Jase,  ’  to  be 
sure,  but  when  he  got  riled,  the  fur  flew ! 
I’ll  bet  my  jack-knife  I  can  make  him  swear 
inside  of  next  week  !  ” 

“  I’ll  bet  my  head  you  can’t !  ”  retorted 
Dan. 

“  I  don’t  know  as  I  want  your  head  for 
anything,  but  I’ll  bet  my  knife  against  that 
cake  o’  maple  sugar  you’ve  got  in  the  closet, 
that  I’ll  set  Uncle  Jase  a  swearin’  before 
next  week’s  over.” 

The  boys  were  so  sure  that  nothing  could 
make  Daddy  swear,  and  so  pleased  with 
their  first  bet  of  any  importance,  that  they 
accepted  the  terms  at  once,  and  Jenison 
began  to  cudgel  his  brains  for  means  of 
tripping  up  Jason  Carter’s  tongue. 

One  day  he  slyly  let  down  the  bars  into  a 
field  of  clover,  getting  up  before  light  to  do 
it ;  the  two  cows,  turned  out  of  the  barn- 
•yard  to  nip  at  the  road-side  until  Dan  or 
Jack  could  drive  them  to  pasture,  accepted 
the  bait,  entered  the  clover,  and  rioted  in  its 
fragant  crimson  spheres,  half  killing  them¬ 
selves  with  greedy  feeding.  Jack  found 


them  half  an  hour  after  chores  were  done, 
in  the  condition  that  results  to  cows  from 
eating  green  clover,  and  Uncle  Jason  worked 
over  the  poor  creatures  all  day,  without  a 
word  of  impatience,  though  he  said  more 
than  once  :  “  I  wish  I  knew  who  let  down 
them  bars ;  I’d  kinder  like  to  say  a  word  in 
season  to  him.” 

The  pins  were  taken  out  of  the  ox-yoke, 
and  never  found;  egg-shells  strewed  the 
mow  while  the  family  never  could  have  any 
eggs  for  their  own  use,  the  nests  being 
always  emptied;  the  great  gray  cat’s  tail 
was  singed  to  bareness,  and  her  ears  snip¬ 
ped,  but  Uncle  Jase  never  swore  or  lost  his 
temper ;  his  scythe-snath  disappeared,  but 
he  boi'rowed  another ;  the  grindstone  was 
soaped,  the  hay-cutter  broken,  hoes  and 
rakes  disappeared  when  wanted,  and  re¬ 
appeared  when  useless ;  his  razor  was  mis¬ 
laid  and  hopelessly  dulled  when  he  found  it, 
and  a  thousand  petty  annoyances  heaped  on 
him  in  vain  ;  he  only  said  to  his  wife :  “  It 
does  beat  all,  Phoebe,  what’s  got  inter  things 
this  week ;  seems  as  if  I  never  was  so  pes¬ 
tered.  It  ain’t  in  human  natur  for  things 
to  happen  so ;  somebody’s  a  doin’  on’t,  I 
feel  to  believe ;  but  I  declare  for’t  I  can’t 
see  into ’t  a  mite.” 

Jack  and  Dan  began  to  triumph;  only 
one  day  more  of  the  week  was  available, 
and  Jenison  was  put  on  his  mettle,  and  laid 
plans  accordingly.  They  had  prayers  al¬ 
ways  before  breakfast,  and  the  weather  was 
so  warm  and  the  kitchen  so  hot  that  Jeni¬ 
son  set  the  outer  door  open  wide  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  stepping  out,  just  as  his  uncle  laid 
down  the  Bible,  under  pretext  of  scaring  an 
old  hen  away,  the  boy  opened  a  little  side 
gate  into  the  lot  where  he  had  previously 
driven  the  old  ram,  and  laying  a  train  of 
salt  to  a  big  lump  on  the  doorstep,  retreated 
speedily  to  the  kitchen  and  knelt  down 
next  Mr  Carter,  where  he  had  left  his  chair. 
Billy  had  seen  the  tin  pan  in  Jenison’s 
hand,  and  knew  it  meant  salt ;  he  followed 
the  trail  surely  to  the  door,  and  having  be¬ 
gun  to  nibble  the  lump  heard  an  earnest 
and  accustomed  voice  near  by  and  looked 
up  into  the  kitchen  door.  Jason  was  pray¬ 
ing  earnestly,  and  the  rest  had  their  eyes 
closed  and  heads  bent ;  all  but  Jenison,  who 
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was  watching  Billy  from  under  his  arm. 
As  he  saw  the  ram  look  in,  he  picked  up  a 
short  switch  from  under  his  chair,  and  held 
it  threateningly  over  his  uncle’s  back.  Billy 
gave  one  great  leap  across  the  floor,  charged 
Uncle  Jase  in  the  rear,  and  sent  him  sprawl¬ 
ing. 

“  Damn  that  ram  !  ”  he  roared,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

Jack  and  Dan  sprung  up  at  once,  drove 
Billy  out,  and  shut  the  door,  but  before 
they  could  speak  their  father  was  on  his 
knees,  at  prayer  again,  pouring  out  such 
earnest,  humble  confession  of  the  sin  he 
had  been  betrayed  into,  such  tearful  peti¬ 
tion  for  pardon,  such  heartfelt  contrition 
for  a  lapse  that  seemed  to  him  dreadful, 
after  long  years  of  prayer  and  struggle,  that 
hard  and  bad  as  Jenison  Wires  was,  he 
could  not  bear  it ;  it  was  the  turning  point 


of  the  boy’s  life  :  he  got  up  from  his  knees 
and  confessed  the  whole  thing  to  his  uncle, 
and  asked  his  forgiveness ;  and  the  other 
boys  cried  heartily. 

Jason  Carter  never  forgot  that  day;  it 
wTas  remembered  with  humility  and  thank¬ 
fulness  both ;  for  years  after  Jenison  told 
him,  with  deep  feeling,  that  he  had  learned 
then  and  there  to  respect  religion,  and  that 
is  the  first  step  toward  desiring  and  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 

Jenison  never  claimed  his  bet,  but  when 
he  went  home  gave  Dan  his  knife  for  a  re¬ 
membrance  ;  and  years  after  Deacon  Jason 
Carter  was  dead  and  gone,  his  step-sons  re¬ 
called  with  affection,  reverence  and  amuse¬ 
ment  mingled,  the  only  oath  they  ever  heard 
him  speak,  and  how  it  was  brought  about 
by  Jenison ’s  bet. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
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When  we  arrived  in  Florence  four  years 
ago,  our  first  thought  was  to  fit  ourselves 
with  a  home  for  the  three  months  wdiich  we 
were  intending  to  spend  there.  Hotel  life 
for  that  length  of  time  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Still  less  attractive  seemed  the  crowded 
Pensions,  where  “  globe-trotters  ”  of  all 
nations  congregate,  settle,  buzz  and  fly  away 
again,  like  many-hued  insects  wafted  about 
on  traveling  breezes.  We  wanted  a  home. 
In  that  favored  land  home  is  not  the  cum¬ 
brous  thing  and  hard  to  come  by  which  it  is 
with  us.  People  go  forth  to  order  one  as 
easily  and  confidently  as  to  purvey  them¬ 
selves  a  new  coat.  There  is  a  revision  of 
samples,  a  balancing  of  this  against  that,  a 
little  chaffering  perhaps  ; — then  a  choice  is 
made,  a  few  directions  given  and  executed, 
and  the  article  desired — comes  home,  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  that  is  hardly  the  proper 
phrase — you  go  to  it. 

Nowadays  in  America  we  hear  much  talk 
about  “  Apartment  Houses,”  and  people 
who  do  not  know,  associate  them  vaguely 
with  the  foreign  appartement,  and  feel 
a  hopeful  conviction  that  we  are  in  process 


of  solving  the  problem  of  cheap  and  com¬ 
pact  living  for  the  masses.  Unfortunately 
there  is  great  unlikeness  still  between  the 
two  systems.  The  American  “  Flat  ”  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  hard  to  get,  unfurnished  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  and  to  be  had  only  on  the  terms 
of  a  year’s  lease.  The  European  flat  stands 
ready  furnished,  and  is  at  the  service  of  all 
comers,  at  a  day’s  notice,  and  for  a  long  or 
short  term  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
lessee.  The  infinite  comfortableness  to  a 
traveler  of  these  homes,  kept  thus  “on 
tap  ”  as  it  were,  and  obtainable  all  the 
year  round,  in  season  and  out,  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

Before  getting  our  home,  we  had  to 
search  for  it,  a  process  which  involved  some 
trouble,  but  more  fun.  We  began  with  the 
disadvantage  of  arriving  two  months  late. 
October  is  the  lodging-letting  season  in 
Florence,  and  early  birds  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  flock  in  at  that  time  and  pick  up 
the  choice  rooms.  So  when  in  December 
we  strolled  along,  and  stated  our  modest 
wishes  for  the  best  of  everything  at  the 
most  moderate  rates,  bankers  and  friends 
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looked  gloomy  and  shook  their  heads.  Noth¬ 
ing  really  desirable  was  left,  they  said,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  We  had  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  before,  however,  and  quite  undismayed 
set  forth  upon  our  quest,  with  maps  and 
lists,  and  a  little  file  of  advertisements  clip¬ 
ped  from  the  newspapers. 

I  dare  say  we  bore  our  errand  in  our 
faces.  Still  we  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  the  apparition  of  Guiseppe,  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  door  to  seize  upon  us.  Guiseppe 
was  porter  of  the  hotel  where  we  had  stayed 
awhile  the  year  before.  He  had  somehow 
scented  our  arrival,  and  there  he  stood, 
seedy  and  shabby  as  befits  a  porter  out 
of  place,  but  with  the  old  debonair  bow 
and  smirk,  and  ready  to  consecrate  himself, 
his  time  and  talents  to  our  service.  We 
wished  for  none  of  them,  but  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  hungry  smile 
and  voluble  proffers  of  assistance  ?  Did  we 
want  a  first-floor  ?  Did  we  want  a  second  ? 
Did  we  want  sun,  servants?  He  knew  a 
cook.  He  knew  a  maid  of  all  work.  He 
already  had  spoken  of  us  to  a  washer¬ 
woman.  He  knew  exactly  what  we  wanted, 
whatever  it  was ;  nay,  he  himself  was  out  of 
service,  was  free  to  become  our  henchman  if 
we  so  desired.  “  Do  send  him  away,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  strong-minded  of  the  party ;  but 
nobqdy  had  the  heart  to  do  so,  and  we 
endured  his  company  up  half-a-dozen  long 
staircases,  and  his  introduction  to  as  many 
“  Padronas,”  all  of  whom  consulted  his  eyes 
before  stating  their  terms,  and  telegraphed 
and  winked  behind  our  backs  when  they 
thought  we  were  looking  the  other  way. 
Each  appar/ement  in  turn,  was  exactly 
what  we  wanted,  according  to  Guiseppe  and 
the  Padronas.  Did  the  windows  face  north  ? 
Was  the  furniture  insufficient?  What  would 
we  have  ?  with  the  inevitable  shrug ;  all 
windows  could  not  look  to  the  south,  and 
besides,  had  the  Signorine  noticed  the  view 
of  Fiesole  ?  That  view  of  Fiesole  played  a 
prominent  part  in  all  our  negotiations,  so 
long  as  Guiseppe  remained  in  our  company. 
It  was  expected  to  take  the  place  of  arm¬ 
chairs,  of  forks,  of  sunshine,  to  be  worth 
five  hundred  francs  a  month,  to  atone  for 
evil  smells.  This  becoming  intolerable  at 
length,  our  strongest-minded  of  all  came  to 


the  rescue,  and  disregarding  a  fluent,  “  And 
now  the  signorine  will  see  the  appartement 
in  the  Casa  Braccia,  and  the  one  in  the  Lung 
Arno,  and  the  two  in  the  Della  Scala,”  gave 
Guiseppe  two  francs  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  suave  “  Grazie,”  and  a  good  morning. 
But  half  an  hour  after,  as  we  were  groping 
for  the  right  bell  at  the  dingy  door  of  the 
Casa  Braccia,  lo  !  a  voice,  a  cringing  depre¬ 
cating  presence !  there  he  was  again,  pop¬ 
ping  up  from  under  the  pavement,  as  it 
seemed,  and  for  all  we  could  do,  he  rang  the 
bell,  sped  up  stairs  in  front  of  us,  and  again 
the  nods  and  becks  and  telegraphs  were 
renewed,  the  view  of  Fiesole  indicated,  and 
all  the  artlessly  artful  game  of  finesse  played 
off  for  our  benefit.  Nothing  but  the  deci¬ 
sive  step  of  calling  a  cab  and  driving  off  at 
full  speed,  rid  us  of  our  attached  and  em¬ 
barrassing  follower. 

Guiseppe  left  behind,  we  ordered  the 
coachman  to  proceed  slowly,  that  we  might 
keep  a  look-out  for  those  affich.es  of  soiled 
paper,  which  pinned  to  the  ground-floor 
windows  of  houses,  indicate  rooms  to  let 
overhead.  The  first  which  we  spied  bore 
the  words  “  Ultimo  piano  ”  or  top  story,  and 
we  groaned,  for  well  we  knew  what  that 
imported  in  the  way  of  stairs.  Nobody  an¬ 
swered  the  bell,  but  in  a  minute  the  door 
opened  of  itself,  with  an  odd,  jerking  motion, 
and  admitted  us  to  the  stone-floored  inner 
court.  How  little  can  any  one  at  home  im¬ 
agine  the  sort  of  entrance  hall  over  which 
Americans  abroad  are  content  to  live. 
They  are  a  happy  mixture  of  cellar  and 
dust-bin.  They  look  like  old,  disused  coun¬ 
try  post-offices,  and  they  smell  of  fungus 
and  the  middle  ages.  As  we  entered,  hold¬ 
ing  up  our  skirts  and  hesitating,  a  voice 
fell  like  a  falling  star  from  somewhere 
above,  and  craning  our  necks  backward,  we 
were  aware  of  a  dim  silhouette  bending 
over  the  third  floor  banister.  “Chi  el” 
(who  is  it?)  ejaculated  the  voice,  and  we  as 
in  duty  bound,  responded  “  A  mici  ”  (friends), 
and  prepared  to  ascend. 

Up  and  up  and  up,  very  dirty  stairs,  and 
very  cold,  being  entirely  of  stone,  to  which 
a  coating  of  green  and  white  paint  simulat¬ 
ing  a  carpet,  failed  to  impart  the  slightest 
warmth.  Panting  and  out  of  breath  we 
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reached  the  last  landing  to  find  a  little  weaz¬ 
ened,  anxious  woman  bowing  and  courtsey- 
ing  and  holding  open  a  door.  “Rooms? 
Ah,  yes  ?  Sicuro !  bellissimi !  Enter,  ladies, 
enter.”  Taught  by  experience,  we  tried  to 
save  time  by  preliminary  parley.  Were  there 
three  bed-rooms  in  the  apparlement,  four 
beds,  linen,  silver,  sun,  a  free  kitchen,  a  room 
for  a  servant?  “Sicuro,  certamente,  all,  every¬ 
thing  ;  come  in  ladies,  come  in !  ”  absolutely 
magnetizing  us  with  her  appealing  eyes.  So 
in  we  went,  and  groped  our  way  along  a  dark 
passage,  the  Padrona  leading,  till  she  opened 
a  door  and  revealed  a  minute,  oblong  closet, 
almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the  narrow  brick 
shelf,  which,  in  Italy,  does  duty  for  a 
kitchen  range.  There  were  a  few  old  sauce¬ 
pans,  a  windlass  and  bucket  for  drawing 
water  from  the  yard  below  ;  that  was  all 
the  furnishing,  and  I  think  only  a  very  thin 
cook  could  have  squeezed  herself  between 
the  shelf  and  the  wall.  The  Padrona,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  it  lovely.  She  waved  her 
hand  and  cried,  “  Ecco  !  eccol  la  cucina!” 
“  Here !  here  is  the  kitchen,”  in  quite  a  tri¬ 
umphant  voice.  Then  she  showed  us  a  closet 
still  smaller,  which  she  said  was  the  servant’s 
bed-room,  and  opening  beyond  that,  two 
chambers  with  dimity  curtains,  and  windows 
looking  into  a  narrow  court.  The  Pad- 
rona's  voice  sounded  a  little  faint  as  she  as¬ 
sured  us  that  at  early  morning,  sun  came  in 
at  these  windows,  “  so  warm,  oh,  so  warm !  ” 
and  the  tiny  compass  on  D.’s  watch  chain 
gave  her  the  lie  so  decidedly,  that  I  think 
she  finally  felt  with  us  that  the  less  said 
on  that  subject  the  better. 

Beyond  the  sleeping  chambers  was  the 
dining-room,  beyond  that  a  small  salon. 
The  walls  of  the  salon  were  pink ;  its  chairs 
and  table  had  spindling  legs  of  gilt-and- 
white  wood,  and  were  covered  with  pump¬ 
kin-colored  satin,  enlivened  by  a  pattern  in 
cabbage  roses.  Most  of  the  space  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  monumental  center-table,  the 
like  of  which  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore.  Its  base  was  stucco,  representing  rock- 
work  and  shells  ;  from  this  rose  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  whales’  tails  and  cupids  supporting 
a  huge,  round  top  of  marbleized  slate.  A 
tiny,  bright  blue  stove  with  a  pinched  grate 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  salon.  The 


Padrona  drew  up  the  blind,  and  pointing  to 
the  broad  yellow  ray  on  the  sill,  ejacu¬ 
lated  joyfully,  “See,  my  ladies,  the  sun!  ” 

Alas,  it  would  not  do.  The  poor  Padrona 
saw  it  in  our  looks.  Her  face  fell.  She 
looked  so  disappointed  that  just  for  her 
sake  we  were  tempted  to  take  the  apparte- 
ment ;  only  there  are  such  numbers  of  old 
women  in  Italy,  and  three  months’  discom¬ 
fort  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  making 
only  one  of  them  happy.  We  looked  about 
again.  Ho,  it  would  not  do.  There  were 
but  four  spoons,  three  tea-cups  and  a  half ;  a 
suspicious  smokiness  which  seems  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  very  substance  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  told  tales  of  the  chimney.  Finally, 
some  one  declared  that  pink-and-pumpkin 
in  combination  made  her  ill,  and  that  the 
parlor-table  would  give  us  all  nightmare. 
We  edged  toward  the  door.  The  Padrona' s 
smile  grew  weaker,  but  courtesy,  the  inalien¬ 
able  heritage  of  her  country-people,  did  not 
fail  her,  and  her  “  Addio.  my  ladies,”  was  no 
less  musical  because  we  had  inflicted  upon 
her  a  disappointment ; — not  the  first  in  her 
life,  poor  soul,  nor,  I  fear,  the  last. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  a  door  in  the  oldest 
part  of  Florence.  An  aged  woman  admitted 
us,  and  at  her  call  came  the  Padrone  a  thin, 
courtly  figure  clad  in  a  flowered  silk  dress¬ 
ing-gown  of  antique  pattern.  Both  he  and 
his  servant  seemed  to  date  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Medici,  and  the  rooms  under  their 
charge  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  past  as 
they.  Heavy  curtains  of  old  damask  hung 
over  the  doors.  The  windows,  set  high  in 
the  wall  of  the  house,  to  protect  its  inmates 
from  the  musket  shots  of  any  adverse  Guelph 
or  Ghibeline  who  might  chance  to  pass  by, 
could  be  reached  only  by  means  of  a  flight 
of  steps  and  a  wooden  inside  balcony. 
Ascending  these,  one  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  out,  nay,  on  a  bright  day,  might 
even  see  to  read  or  to  thread  a  needle.  A 
camp-chair  stood  on  one  of  these  platforms. 
The  Padrone  pointed  to  it  with  his  fore¬ 
finger  and  a  congratulatory  smile.  Here 
was  a  modern  improvement,  the  gesture 
seemed  to  say— human  beings  and  daylight 
brought  together  on  terms  of  equal  comfort. 
What  more  would  we  have? 

Portraits,  which  time  had  merged  into 
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their  backgrounds,  stared  dimly  from  tar¬ 
nished  frames.  In  the  far-off  concavities 
of  the  ceiling,  appeared  blurred  figures  of 
cupids  and  genii,  bright  and  distinct  per¬ 
haps  in  those  by-gone  days,  when  Machi- 
avelli  or  Michael  Angelo  were  honored  guests 
beneath  that  roof.  The  very  wood-box  was 
covered  with  old  tapestry,  a  fragment  of 
that  which  draped  the  walls  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  set  forth  in  a  faded  but  appetiz¬ 
ing  manner,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
The  lighting  of  this  refectory  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  hole,  some  three  feet 
square,  cut  near  the  ceiling.  Faint  cracks 
here  and  there  in  the  frescoed  walls,  revealed 
the  existence  of  cupboards,  opening  in  sur¬ 
prising  places,  in  chimney-jambs,  at  bed¬ 
heads,  or  along  the  sides  of  windows.  There 
was  a  mysterious  spiral  stair-case,  leading — 
we  could  not  divine  whither.  A  faint  odor  of 
ghosts  and  dead  dinners  pervaded  all :  the 
rustling  of  the  old  Padrone’s  silken  gown 
was  like  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  the  meditar 
five  autumn. 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  rather  nice 
to  sit  here  and  think  about  Michael  Angelo 
and'read  up  Florentine  history  ?  ”  asked  the 
lover  of  the  past. 

“  And  how  about  rainy  days,  when  we 
don’t  want  to  think  about  Michael  Angelo, 
and  don’t  care  a  button  for  Florence  history, 
or  anything  else  except  keeping  warm  and 
comfortable  ?  ”  responded  another  voice,  full 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Somehow  the 
words  swept  us  briskly  toward  the  door. 
The  old  Padrone  drew  his  brocaded  gown 
about  him,  and  saw  us  depart  with  well- 
assumed  indifference.  It  was  all  one  to 
him,  he  stated.  If  he  let  the  rooms,  bene; 
if  not,  bene  again. 

I  forget  if  it  was  next  after  this  that  we 
went  to  look  at  a  palace  to  let,  a  whole  palace, 
with  a  conservatory,  a  dozen  drawing-rooms, 
a  library  hung  with  ancestors,  a  chapel 
with  a  presiding  madonna.  Then  we  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  charming  apparte- 
ment,  whose  only  defect  was  a  smell,  a  smell 
which  the  Padrona  assured  us,  was  as  the 
gales  of  Araby  in  its  effects  on  the  human 
system.  We  learned  just  in  time,  that  only 
the  year  before,  three  persons  had  died  of 
diphtheria  in4hese  rooms,  which  accounted 
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for  the  fact  of  their  thus  standing  empty  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  season. 

We  visited  rooms  on  the  cold  side  of  the 
street,  whose  owners  implored  us  almost 
with  tears  to  accept  the  thin  streak  of  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  back  windows,  as  ample  for  our 
needs.  There  were  suites  with  a  commis¬ 
sariat  attached,  which  doubled  the  price  of 
living ;  unfurnished  suites,  fabulously  cheap, 
$200  perhaps  for  twelve  and  fourteen  rooms ; 
suites  over  noisy  piazzas  teeming  with  omni¬ 
buses  and  street  bands,  where  sleep  would 
be  an  impossible  thing  and  daytimes  dis¬ 
tracting.  At  last,  and  long  though  it  sounds 
— the  search  occupied  less  time  than  this  de¬ 
scription — we  lighted  on  the  very  thing  which 
we  desired,  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the‘ 
bright  modern  quarter  of  Florence,  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Arno.  It  stood  at  the 
junction  of  three  streets,  which  gave  the 
advantage  of  sunshine  on  three  sides,  and 
an  off-look  in  three  different  directions ;  and 
happened  to  be  vacant,  because,  luckily  for 
us,  its  owner  had  been  unwilling  in  October 
to  let  it  for  less  than  six  months.  Now, 
with  the  season  one-third  gone,  she  was 
more  reasonable,  and  we  moved  in  at  once. 

There  were  six  rooms  in  the  suite,  mak¬ 
ing  the  side,  one  end  and  half  the  other 
side  of  a  long  parallelogram.  The  small 
kitchen  opened  into  a  corner  dining-room, 
from  whose  northern  window  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  famous  hill  of  Fiesole,  a  mosaic 
of  vineyards,  walled  gardens,  quaint  roofs 
and  groves  of  cypress,  with  dreamy  blue 
shadows  checkering  its  outline,  and  the 
sombre  pile  of  the  Duomo  and  monasteries 
crowning  the  top.  Beyond  this  was  a  large 
salon,  with  four  delightful  windows  east  and 
south,  from  which  we  saw  San  Miniato,  and 
lovely  Bellosguardo  with  its  villas  and  farm¬ 
houses  set  in  masses  of  freshest  verdure. 
Still  beyond  were  three  bed-rooms  with  full 
exposure  to  the  south.  A  long,  stone-paved 
passage  gave  entrance  to  these  chambers, 
and  somewhere  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  were  more  little  rooms,  in  which 
our  Padrona,  an  Englishwoman,  dwelt. 

She  was  an  ex-ladies’  maid,  who,  according 
to  a  not  infrequent  practice  among  ladies’ 
maids,  had  ended  her  career  by  marrying  a 
courier  and  retiring  with  him  to  his  native 
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country.  F or  thirty  years  she  had  let  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Florence,  but  the  cleanly  traditions 
of  her  nation  survived  within  her,  and 
everything  was  exquisitely  neat.  The  beds 
and  windows  had  snow-white  curtains  with 
frills  and  fringes.  The  toilet  tables  were 
crisp  with  fresh  muslin  and  ribbons,  there 
were  plenty  of  clothes  presses  and  drawers, 
sofas,  comfortable  chairs,  and  such  other 
luxuries  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  delights  in. 
The  Padrona  dropped  her  h’s  with  true 
British  consistency  still,  and  had  trained 
her  husband  to  do  the  same.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  first  evening,  when,  entering 
with  the  lamps,  he  fired  his  broadside  of 
English  at  the  head  of  the  party  as  follow's, 
delivering  himself  in  a  rapid  staccato,  and 
never  drawing  breath  till  the  end  of  the 
sentence:  “  Ow-are-you-nium?  I-ope-you- 

make-my-ouse  -  comfortable- 1  -am-very-pleas- 
ing-oh-very-pleasing-to-ave-you  -in-my-ouse ; 
— ”  and  then  vanished,  leaving  us  to  disen¬ 
tangle  his  meaning  at  our  leisure. 

In  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  took  on  a  look  of  home.  Work  boxes 
were  unpacked,  and  portfolios,  and  sundry 
photographs  and  Japanese  pictures,  much 
pin-holed  about  the  corners,  which  had 
enlivened  many  a  bare  wall  for  us  since  our 
journey  began.  Guide-books  and  inkstands 
made  their  appearance,  a  vase  or  two,  and 
presently  some  one  ran  out  and  came  back 
with  a  handful  of  wall-flowers  and  hya- 
cinths  which  filled  the  room  with  garden 
fragrance.  Then  some  one  else  found  tune 
to  drive  down  to  Yiesseux’s,  and  came  back 
with  a  carriage  load  of  books.  That  delight¬ 
ful  Yiesseux,  how  many  hundreds  of  travel¬ 
ers  every  year  are  indebted  to  him  for  what 
is  truly  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a  stay 
in  Florence. 

His  circulating  library,  which  occupies  the 
ground  floor  of  a  once  famous  palace,  com¬ 
prises  some  seventy  thousand  volumes, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  is  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  public  with  a  liberality  which 
makes  it  doubly  valuable.  Our  double 
abounement  which  cost  22  francs,  covered 
three  months,  and  gave  us  the  privilege  of 
drawing  eight  books  at  a  time,  and  chang¬ 
ing  as  often  as  we  liked.  Eight  books ;  and 
as  many  of  these  consisted  of  three,  four  or 


six  volumes,  our  piles  of  literature  were 
sometimes  formidable.  The  library  is  very 
complete  in  works  'relating  to  Florentine  art 
and  history,  and  all  subscribers  have  free 
access  to  the  shelves,  and  can  choose  and 
cull,  sip  and  sample,  with  no  consulting  of 
catalogues  or  dry  routine  of  red  tape  to 
undergo. 

Our  week’s  supply  of  fuel  had  preceded 
us — a  pile  of  wood  tied  into  fagots,  baskets 
full  of  pine  cones  shining  brown  and  seven 
inches  long,  and  a  heap  of  the  odd-looking 
circlets  which  the  Italians  call  forme,  and 
which  exactly  resemble  slices  of  Boston 
brown  bread.  They  are  in  reality  pressed 
sawdust,  and  costing  but  a  franc  a  hundred, 
make  the  cheapest  of  fires,  though  their 
flame,  hot  while  it  lasts,  is  short  lived.  Not 
to  drawr  my  picture  without  shadows,  I  must 
here  confess,  that  our  first  evening  brought 
an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  we  should 
never  be  able  to  warm  the  rooms.  During 
their  long  disuse,  the  stone  walls  and  floors 
had  absorbed  and  now  proceeded  to  give 
out  a  frosty  cold,  which  seemed  to  chill  the 
very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  makes  me 
shiver  now  as  I  think  of  it.  It  took  a  day 
or  two  of  fires  to  remove  this,  but  after  that 
we  had  no  trouble  about  warmth,  though 
our  Padrona  thought  us  highly  extravagant 
as  to  fuel.  She  herself  was  too  thoroughly 
Italianized  to  feel  the  need  of  fire  except 
for  cooking  purposes  ;  and  on  the  coldest 
days  we  would  find  her  sitting  in  her  north 
room  with  a  brass  saucer  full  of  coals  in  her 
lap,  a  “  tidy  ”  over  her  shoulders,  her  nose 
very  red  and  her  fingers  very  blue,  but  pro¬ 
testing  that  she  was  quite  comfortable. 

A  single  day  sufficed  to  set  our  house¬ 
keeping  wheels  in  motion,  and  from  that 
time  on  they  revolved  easily  and  without 
friction.  Every  morning  at  daylight  came 
a  brown  contadino,  with  the  supplies  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter  for  the  day.  A  tall 
flask,  stopped  with  a  twdst  of  vine-leaf,  held 
the  milk,  two  small  quaint  boutes  the  cream, 
the  butter,  freshly  churned,  made  without 
salt,  and  in  effect  no  more  than  solidified 
cream,  was  formed  into  tiny  shell-shaped 
pats.  Next,  the  English  bakery  sent  its  - 
brown  and  white  loaves,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  Bread,  milk,  cream*  and  butter 
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cost,  we  reckoned,  thirty  cents  a  day  for 
our  party  of  four.  Once  a  week,  another 
brown  contadino  left  at  our  door  a  great 
flask  of  chianti  wine,  with  a  wisp  of  tow 
tied  over  its  slender  neck,  and  a  film  of 
golden  oil  floating  on  top  to  keep  out  air. 
None  of  us  cared  for  wine,  but  what  alter¬ 
native  in  a  country  where  water,  boiled  and 
set  aside  to  cool,  shows  a  deposit  of  lime  an 
inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  caraje  ? 

Each  afternoon,  a  tin  box  walked  up  our 
stair  on  top  of  a  man’s  head.  It  held  our 
dinner.  The  trattoria  system  is  like  the 
little  girl,  with  the  little  curl  right  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead  : 

“  When  it  is  good  it  is  very,  very  good, 

When  it  is  bad  it  is  horrid.” 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  trattore.  His 
boxes  held  a  wonderful  deal,  and  things  were 
always  hot.  Smoking  soup,  a  joint  or  chops 
or  beefsteak  with  a  vegetable,  a  fowl  or 
birds  with  another  vegetable,  and  a  sweet 
dish  of  some  sort,  tart,  jam  pudding,  blanc 
mange  or  pancakes,  with  raspberry — such 
was  the  daily  ration,  for  which  we  paid 
ten  -francs  a  day.  Always  there  wras 
plenty  for  a  fifth  person,  if  a  friend  hap¬ 
pened  to  dine  with  us,  and  always  enough 
to  supply  luncheon  for  next  day.  On  special 
occasions  we  designated  what  we  would 
like,  but  generally  the  menu  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trattore,  and  rarely  did  he 
disappoint  us.  Salad,  fruit,  etc.,  we  bought 
ourselves  ;  sometimes  stopping  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  quaint,  delightful  markets,  where 
old  women,  red  capped  and  white  capped, 
sit  in  rows  beside  their  many-colored  wares, 
and  the  chattering  and  jargoning  is  as  con¬ 
stant  and  musical  as  the  notes  of  the  busy 
sparrows  on  the  roofs  over  head;  roofs 
crowned  with  old  lanterns  and  carved  escut¬ 
cheons,  which  look  quietly  down  on  the  busy 
scene  beneath,  just  as  they  looked  four 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Florence  was  in 
its  prime.  But  more  frequently  we  resorted 
to  the  shops,  among  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  housekeepers  everywhere,  we 
soon  established  preferences  and  favorites. 
Before  long  we  knew  exactly  where  to  turn 
for  all  we  needed  —  coffee,  chocolate — 
knew  who  had  the  crispest  lettuce,  the  best 
figs — sun-dried  and  sweet ;  a  fig  unknown  to 


export ;  the  best  mandarini,  tiny  seedless 
oranges,  with  an  aromatic  flavor  as  peculiar 
in  its  way  as  the  zest  of  a  lime.  We  had  also 
learned  the  secret  of  Pane  santo,  a  delicate 
cake  peculiar  to  Florence,  and  made  in  part 
of  arrowroot ;  and  the  other  secret  of  pan 
forti  di  Sienna.  This  is  a  conglomeration  of 
almonds,  honey  and  chocolate,  delicious  as 
pernicious,  and  is  warranted  to  collect  grand- 
niothers  of  all  nationalities  round  the  pillows 
of  those  sleepers  who  partake  of  it  at  any 
hour  after  sundown. 

Our  maid  was  a  very  tall  Italian.  She 
was  so  much  too  big  for  our  kitchen  that  I 
was  always  reminded  of  Gulliver  in  Lilliput. 
Per  name  was  Maria,  but  in  private  life 
she  went  by  the  name  of  “the  giantess.” 
“  Pull  the  latch  string,  and  the  giantess  will 
fly  out,”  was  the  direction  which  we  gave 
our  friends.  There  must  once  have  been  a 
hint  of  higher  fortunes  in  Maria’s  fate,  for 
she  had  been  partially  trained  for  the  lyric 
stage,  and  astonished  us  occasionally  by 
bursting  into  grand  tragic  arias  over  her 
dish-washing.  We  fancied  she  had  proved 
too  stupid  for  her  metier,  for  she  was  almost 
devoid  of  intelligence  in  anything  which  did 
not  come  into  the  routine  of  common  work, 
but  we  were  never  able  to  unravel  the  story. 

Every  morning  at  breakfast  time,  a  wiry 
little  old  man  with  twinkling  black  eyes 
came  creeping  up  our  stair-case,  with  a  huge 
market-basket  full  of  flowers  on  his  arm. 
It  makes  me  sigh  with  pleasure  now  to 
think  of  those  flowers.  They  were  mostly 
wild  ones,  but  they  did  not  seem  so  to  us, 
for  they  were  of  the  kinds  which  we  had 
been  used  to  see  growing  in  gardens — jon¬ 
quils,  lilies-of-the-valley,  tulips,  narcissus, 
field  lilies,  ranunculuses,  splendid  in  every 
shade  of  yellow  and  orange  and  deep  red, 
clusters  of  roses,  torn  from  the  walls  where 
they  bloom  all  winter  long,  ivy  sprays,  lau- 
ristinas,  irises,  myrtle,  and  that  oddly  tinted 
purple-black  lily  which  is  the  emblem  of 
Florence.  Later,  he  brought  lilacs,  fruit 
blossoms,  anemones,  purple,  pink  and  scar¬ 
let,  long  dropping  boughs  of  wisteria  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  delicious  little  Banksia  rose. 
All  these  delightful  creatures  would  he  pour 
out  on  the  table,  and  then  would  begin  the 
most  comical  process  of  bargaining !  The 
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old  man  would  name  a  price.  We  would 
name  a  price.  The  old  man  would  shriek, 
shrug,  dance  about,  and  protest  that  to 
abate  in  the  least  from  his  price,  would  be 
equivalent  to  condemning  his  wife,  children 
and  aged  parents  to  penury.  Then  Maria 
would  emerge  from  the  kitchen  and  join 
the  fray,  snapping  her  fingers  and  crying 
“  Che !  Che ”  declaring  that  never  was 
there  such  a  wicked  old  man,  the  worst  in 
all  Florence,  a  thief,  a  veritable  robber ; — 
never  should  her  ladies  pay  such  unheard-of 
sums  for  a  few  miserable  flowers — it  was 
picking  their  pockets ;  gia  !  gia !  go  along 
with  you.  Then  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  a  lull  would  ensue.  The  old  man 
would  change  his  expression,  become  all 
smiles,  push  the  flowers  we  had  chosen 
towards  us  with  his  lean  fore-finger,  seize 
the  sum  he  had  so  decried,  bow,  and  van¬ 
ish,  leaving  us  with  the  lovely  heap  of  glad, 
sweet-smelling  things,  and  the  comfortable 
sense  that  we  had  made  a  buon  mercalo. 
But  alas,  there  would  be  the  giantess  down 
upon  us,  upbraiding  us  for  always  giving  in¬ 
iquitous  people  their  own  way ;  and  always 
there  was  a  glint  in  the  old  man’s  eye,  a 
suppressed  frisk  and  joyfulness  as  he  turned 
away,  which  convinced  us  that  however  lit¬ 
tle  we  might  have  paid,  the  “  bargain  ”  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  as  usual  we  had  been 
“  done  ”  in  the  transaction. 

There  is  a  repose  and  a  sense  of  leisure 
in  studying  a  city  like  Florence,  from  the 
restful  stand-point  of  a  home,  the  advantage 
of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Our 
three  months  grew  to  five.  Each  new 
morning  was  like  a  golden  gift  laid  in  our 
happy  hands  to  be  made  the  most  of. 
There  was  only  the  embarrassment  of  choice 
of  pleasures.  Outside  was  always  the  sun, 


which  shone  continually  that  winter ;  al¬ 
ways  some  new  picture,  or  gallery,  or  build¬ 
ing  to  be  seen ;  always  a  cloud  of  little  car¬ 
riages  coming  at  the  least  signal,  ready  to 
carry  us  anywhere  for  sixteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five  cents.  Our  long  stay  made  us 
familiar  with  all  the  things  which  travelers 
in  general  see,  and  besides  that,  gave  us 
time  to  find  the  out-of-the-way  but  no  less 
choice  things  which  most  travelers  miss, — 
single  pictures,  hidden  away  in  obscure 
buildings  ;  architectural  bits  ;  quaint  corners 
accessible  only  by  a  long  drive.  Such  de¬ 
lightful  things  as  lie  at  the  end  of  long 
drives  in  Florence :  villas,  monasteries,  ru¬ 
ined  amphitheaters  thick  set  with  violets — 
fragments,  portions  and  parcels  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  past  embedded  in  the  lovely  pres¬ 
ent.  And,  coming  back  from  these,  how 
pleasant  to  find  a  quiet  fire-side,  familiar 
nooks,  the  sense  of  rest,  of  leisure ;  to  ask 
a  friend  to  dine,  or  half  a  dozen  to  tea 
and  “  Crambo ;  ”  to  go  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  make  milk-toast  for  the  Sunday  break¬ 
fast,  and  feel  as  much  and  as  truly  at  home, 
as  though  within  the  wonted  walls  of  that 
old  house  in  America,  which  seems  at  the 
same  time  so  strangely  near  and  so  strangely 
far  away. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  tell,  and 
that  is  how  much  it  cost  us  to  live  in  the 
way  I  have  described.  It  was  between  ten 
and  eleven  dollars  a  week  for  each  person. 
This  is  not  cheap  according  to  the  Florence 
standard.'  Some  of  our  friends,  who  hap¬ 
pened  on  rooms  of  lower  price,  managed 
more  reasonably.  But  when  you  reflect 
what  is  obtainable  for  that  sum  in  one  of 
our  own  large  cities,  New  York  for  example, 
I  think  none  of  you  who  read  this  will  be 
likely  to  consider  it  dear !  Susan  Coolidge. 
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I’ll  be  at  the  window  as  he  goes  by, 
As  he  goes  by, — 

He’ll  lift  his  head  to  look  at  the  sky, 
The  western  sky, 

To  see  if  the  sun  has  set  for  fair, — 
And  suddenly  there 
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Against  the  sky  in  the  golden  air 
lie’ll  see  a  pair 

Of  familiar  eyes ;  and  I  shall  see 
As  he  looks  at  me 

A  sudden  smile  and  a  nod,  maybe  ;  • 

All  this  in  three 

Or  perhaps  in  four  swift  moments — then, 

Ah  then, 

In  another  moment  the  world  of  men 
For  him,  or,  when 

The  street  is  turned,  a  different  face 
To  take  my  place, 

While  I  by  my  window  here  retrace 
Each  line  of  the  face 

Which  smiled  at  me,  as  it  passed  me  by 
With  a  glance  of  the  eye 

That  swept  me  in  with  the  western  sky, 

The  sunset  sky. 

To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  the  window  when 
He  passes  again ; 

He  will  smile  and  nod — and  then,  ah  then — 

The  same  old  story  over  again ! 

Nora  Perry. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  DALE  FARM. 

“  By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted 
In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only, — 
Wife  and  husband, — 

And  above  them  God  the  sole  spectator.” 

Longfellow. 


I. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  September, 
Robert  Dale,  his  wife  and  little  son,  came 
out  of  the  wide,  old-fashioned  doorway  of 
the  farm-house,  and  strolled  down  the  grass 
plot  to  the  gate  with  their  departing  guest. 
The  day  was  approaching  sunset,  and  the 
low  beams  lit  up  the  somber  place,  each  red¬ 
dening  and  golden  leaf  glowing  in  the  mel¬ 
low  light.  The  house  was  old,  and  in  its 
way  handsome  and  substantially  built,  but 
the  fortunes  of  the  Dales  had  fallen  of  late 
years,  and  the  story  was  told  in  the  dull  and 
prosaic  aspect  of  the  place,  in  the  decay  and 
disrepair,  the  overgrown  paths,  the  wide- 
open  gate  swinging  between  the  tall  posts  of 
unhewn  stone.  But  just  at  this  moment, 
with  the  sunset  gleams  gilding  the  scarlet 
and  yellow  creepers  which  trailed  their 


flaunting  lengths  over  the  gray  front,  Dale 
Farm  was  a  picturesque  sight  enough,  and 
little  Ferris  was  so  gladdened  by  the  glow¬ 
ing  aspect  of  his  world  that  he  clapped  his 
hands  and  demanded  an  armful  of  this  blaze 
of  vermilion  and  cloth-of-gold ;  whereupon 
his  uncle  shook  down  a  shower  of  maple 
leaves  from  the  bough,  which  paved  the 
grassy  lawn  with  a  splendid  mosaic  of  the 
richest  hues. 

“  Faith !  ”  exclaimed  George  Ferris  to  his 
sister,  “  you  live  in  a  sweet  little  paradise 
of  your  own  here.  You  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tented  ;  no  demon  has  entered  in  to  destroy 
your  good  things.”  The  young  man  sighed 
and  did  not  notice  that  for  a  moment  neither 
Robert  nor  Margaret  responded  to  his  words 
but  colored  slightly  and  averted  their  eyes. 

“  You’ll  be  a  married  man  yourself, 
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George,  come  Wednesday,”  replied  Mrs. 
Dale  after  a  slight  pause.  “  I  can’t  see  that 
you  have  aught  to  sigh  about  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  sweet  wife  like  Mary.  Then,  too, 
you  will  be  better  off  than  we.  Poverty  is 
our  worst  trial.” 

“Oh,  Maggy,”  put  in  Eobert  hastily; 
“  we  are  not  so  poor  as  we  might  be.  George 
has  seen  for  himself  that  we  have  some  of 
the  good  things  of  life.  Come  on,  George ; 
the  sun  will  be  down  in  another  quarter  of 
au  hour.” 

George  Ferris  was  the  only  brother  of 
Margaret  Dale,  and  he  was  now  setting  off 

for  a  five-mile  walk  to  M - ,  that  he  might 

catch  the  Sunday  night  express  which  passed 
at  nine  o’clock.  There  had  been  much  sim¬ 
ple  joking  from  his  sister  concerning  this 
haste,  which  the  young  man  parried  good- 
naturedly.  His  wedding  was  but  three  days 
off,  and  it  seemed  natural  enough  that  he 
should  feel  eager  to  return  to  his  bride.  His 
sister’s  state  of  health  forbade  her  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  marriage,  to  take  place  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  and  she  had  been  pro¬ 
foundly  pleased  and  flattered  by  his  unex¬ 
pected  visit  at  such  a  time.  She  had  always 
loved  her  brother  passionately,  perhaps  the 
more  that  for  years  she  had  been  his  only 
friend  and  apologist.  At  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  he  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  routine 
and  duty  which  had  heavily  galled  his  fierce 
young  aspirations,  and  had  left  home  under 
circumstances  which,  if  pressed,  would  have 
borne  heavily  against  him.  For  some  years 
his  family  had  no  tidings  of  his  welfare, 
except  that  an  occasional  black  rumor  of  his 
desperate  career  came  back  to  the  ears  of 
the  father  and  mother  and  sister  whom  he 
had  deserted.  Margaret  rejected  them  and 
clung  to  her  childish  memories  of  him  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  a  narrow  and  intense 
nature. 

“  I  only  hope  when  my  need  comes  you 
will  believe  in  me  as  well  as  you  believe  in 
George,”  her  husband  had  said  to  her  many 
and  many  a  time. 

But  a  year  before  the  opening  of  our  story 
all  her  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  the 
prodigal  seemed  justified  ;  when,  soon  after 
his  father’s  death,  George  returned  to  his 
mother’s  house  and  took  his  place  as  head 


of  the  family.  He  had  left  home  a  tall, 
dark-eyed  stripling  with  red  on  his  cheek 
and  down  on  his  lip.  He  came  back  a 
bronzed  and  bearded  man  of  still  slender, 
but  admirably  well-knit  figure,  a  fascinating 
audacity  of  smile,  a  brilliant  glance  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  all  things,  a  fluent 
tongue,  a  nimble  wit,  and  an  experience 
which  delighted  and  confounded  his  towns¬ 
people,  whose  lives  had  not,  like  his,  been 
made  various  by  wanderings  over  the  wide 
woild  in  which,  another  Ulysses,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  part  of  all  that  he  had  met. 
Perhaps  Ferris  felt  the  force  of  the  proverb, 
qui  s’ excuse  s’ accuse ;  at  least  he  never,  even 
to  his  mother,  volunteered  apology  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  long  absence.  From  his 
frank  narrations  one  could  gather  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  life  he  had  led ;  he  had  dug  gold 
in  California,  dealt  in  horses  in  Mexico, 
shot  buffaloes  on  the  plains,  raised  cattle  in 
Texas  and  sheep  in  Australia.  Whatever 
he  had  done,  he  had  not  made  money;  but 
the  way  he  now  took  up  the  duties  of  his 
home  farm  commanded  belief  in  the  worth 
of  his  energies.  Public  opinion,  after  press¬ 
ing  heavily  upon  his  bad  example,  his 
prodigality  and  vagabondage,  veered  around 
in  his  favor ;  and  when  he  had  climaxed  his 
virtuous  deeds  by  falling  in  love  with  and 
engaging  himself  to  the  prettiest  and  richest 
girl  in  Swallowfield,  his  black  record  was 
clean  swept  away,  and  the  world  of  pleasant 
places  seemed  all  before  him  where  to  choose. 

“You’ll  give  my  hearty  love  to  Mary, 
George,”  Margaret  said  hanging  about  her 
brother’s  neck.  “  I’ll  never  get  over  my 
disappointment  in  not  going  to  the  wedding 
Wednesday.  Eobert  ought  to  go  if  for 
nothing  except  to  come  back  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.” 

“  Oh.  George  will  write,  and  Mary,  too,” 
put  in  Eobert.  “You  don’t  think  I  would 
leave  you  at  such  a  time,  Maggy  ?  ” 

Ferris  embraced  her  affectionately.  “You 
shall  hear  all  about  it,  never  fear,”  he  said 
in  his  clear,  light-hearted  way.  “  Mary 
loves  you  already.  I  dare  say  you  will  be 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Next  sum¬ 
mer  I  will  bring  her  here.” 

“  Kiss  her  for  me,  George,”  sighed  Mar¬ 
garet. 
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“  Kiss  her  for  yourself  when  she  comes 
next  summer,”  said  Robert  in  his  dry,  caus¬ 
tic  manner.  “  George  will  prefer  to  spend 
his  own  kisses  in  these  days.” 

Ferris  pressed  his  sister  vehemently  to  his 
breast,  murmuring  fond,  inarticulate  words 
to  soothe  her  evident  distress  in  parting 
with  him  ;  then,  turning  abruptly  from  her, 
patted  his  nephew’s  and  namesake’s  head 
and  kissed  him.  “  Good-bye,  my  man,” 
said  he  in  an  agitated  voice.  “  Mind  your 
mother,  and  grow  up  a  better  fellow  than 
your  uncle  has  ever  been.” 

“  The  sun  is  almost  down,”  cried  Robert 
impatiently.  “  The  woods  will  be  as  dark 
as  night.”  Ferris  embraced  his  sister  once 
more,  then  flung  his  arm  over  his  brother- 
in-law’s  shoulder,  and  the  two  crossed  the 
road  and  entered  the  meadows  beyond,  which 
stretched  up  to  the  wooded  hills,  across 

which  lay  their  path  to  M - ,  cutting  off 

half  the  distance  by  road. 

Margaret  stood  at  the  gate  watching  the 
two  men,  as,  deep  in  talk,  they  strode  up 
the  meadow,  silvery  with  the  thistles’  glit¬ 
tering  down,  and  finally  vanished  under  the 
somber  arches  of  the  great  woods  which  they 
were  to  traverse  for  three  miles.  She  knew 
not  why  she  tarried  there  reluctant  to  go  in  ; 
afterwards  she  was  to  remember  this  half 
hour  with  its  dim  presentiments,  as  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  calamity  shortly  to  over¬ 
take  her.  She  saw  her  brother’s  form  fade 
into  the  distance  with  a  strange  sinking  of 
the  heart.  The  day  had  been  warm  and 
sunshiny,  but  the  sunset  promised  storm. 
The  whole  sky  was  furrowed  with  crimson 
and  gold,  which  added  to  the  brilliant  tints 
of  the  autumn-tinged  trees,  made  a  world  of 
resplendent  color  and  light.  While  she 
stood  there  the  old  hound,  Ben,  who  had  set 
out  with  his  master,  came  slinking  towards 
her  with  a  disappointed  air,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  him  flung  back  his  head  and 
howled  twice  piteously. 

Little  Ferris  had  spent  his  final  gust  of 
pleasure  upon  the  bright-tinted  leaves  and 
the  tali  flaunting  dahlias  which  he  had 
pulled  down  that  they  might  nod  at  him 
humorously  in  the  deepening  light,  and  now 
felt  tired  and  sleepy;  he  set  up  a  cry  as 
loud  as  the  deerhound’s  own.  Margaret 


lifted  the  boy  in  her  arms  and  carried  him 
in,  followed  by  Ben,  who,  the  moment  he 
crossed  the  threshold  howled  again  with  a 
melancholy  note  of  sadness  and  longing. 
No  one  was  in  the  house.  The  man  and 
woman  who  worked  at  the  farm  were  both 
away  on  their  Sunday’s  holiday.  Margaret 
put  her  boy  to  bed,  listening  with  a  dull, 
subdued  sadness,  to  his  half  articulate 
prayer  for  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Then 
coming  down  she  went  out  with  thrifty 
pains  to  see  if  the  cattle  were  in  their  places 
and  the  stable-doors  closed.  She  trod  the 
rounds  faithfully;  then,  returning  to  the 
house,  lit  her  lamp  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  remnants  of  the  meal  from  which  her 
brother  had  risen  to  depart.  She  stood  for 
many  minutes  at  his  place,  with  her  hand 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  Her  husband 
had  more  than  once  accused  her  of  loving 
George  better  than  himself,  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  it  might  have  seemed  that  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  altogether  an  illusion,  or 
even  an  exaggeration.  She  always  resisted 
Robert’s  half-plaintive  murmur  as  cruel, 
fantastic  and  unjust,  yet  she  had  a  muffled 
consciousness  that  she  could  have  loved  a 
man  like  George  better  than  Robert,  if  he 
could  have  been  her  husband.  George  was 
open,  frank,  quick,  pliable,  and  understood 
everything.  Robert  had  a  kind  heart,  per¬ 
haps,  but  he  hid  it  under  many  a  mood  of 
gloomy  abstraction  ;  he  was  easily  saddened 
and  depressed,  and  seemed  to  live  rather  in 
the  shadow  than  the  light.  Their  lives 
were  so  isolated,  so  remote  from  ordinary 
interests  of  society,  that  they  needed  to  feed 
each  other  with  ardor  and  hope,  instead  of 
answering  each  the  other  with  discourage¬ 
ment  and  faintness  of  heart.  Margaret,  in 
many  a  mood  of  dull  forlornness,  yielded  to 
a  stirring  of  self-pity,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
glowing  dreams  took  hold  of  her  young 
sense  found  no  answer  in  her  life.  Were 
Robert  adittle  more  like  George — so  she  had 
of  late  got  into  the  habit  of  telling  herself — 
the  warm  currents  of  her  nature  would  not 
thus  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  ice.  She  had  loved 
her  husband  when  she  married  him ;  she 
still  loved  and  cherished  the  father  of  little 
Ferris,  but  she  had  never  spent  upon  Robert 
this  fund  of  passionate  energy  which  now 
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seemed  to  make  the  very  chair  in  which  her 
brother  had  sat  sacred  and  dear  to  her. 

The  sunset  splendors  slowly  faded  into 
dull  saffron  clouds,  which  in  their  turn 
changed  to  gray.  The  wind  rose,  and  swept 
around  the  house  with  long  sighing  gusts. 
Margaret  went  to  the  door  and  listened  to 
the  steady  roar  which  came  down  from  the 
forests.  She  felt  lonely  and  dispirited,  and 
wished  the  hours  would  pass  in  order  that 
Robert  might  come  home.  She  taxed  her¬ 
self  with  weakness  for  yielding  to  such  de¬ 
pression,  and  attacked  it  in  the  spirit  which 
transmutes  the  severest  spiritual  suffering 
into  a  complete  desire  for  renunciation,  and 
the  stern  conditions  of  duty.  Her  face  showed 
the  woman,  and  was  an  utter  contrast  to  her 
brother’s  ;  a  long,  pale,  narrow  face  lighted 
by  intense  gray  eyes,  and  warmed  occasion¬ 
ally  by  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness,  but 
habitually  cold,  abstracted  and  dreamy, 
without  the  tenderness  which  comes  with 
complete  and  satisfied  dreams.  In  action 
she  was  upheld  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of 
lofty  and  patient  endeavor,  and  felt  it 
weakness  to  succumb  to  any  danger  which 
threatened  only  her  flesh  and  blood.  She 
knew  herself  to  be  passionately  beloved  by 
her  husband,  yet  after  the  first  timid  affec¬ 
tion  of  girlhood  had  merged  into  the  com¬ 
plete  comprehension  of  wifehood,  had  always 
accepted  his  love  with  a  sort  of  mental  self¬ 
reservation.  She  believed  herself  to  be  his 
superior.  His  farm  was  mortgaged,  and  he 
was  crippled  by  increasing  debts,  and  in  no 
way  had  his  money  affairs  prospered.  She 
had  never  confessed  it  to  herself  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  thriftless  and  incapable, 
but  the  consciousness  of  a  fastidious  scorn 
of  him  was  in  her  mind  nevertheless,  and 
Robert  Hale  had  grown  to  feel  it  in  every 
vibration  of  her  glance. 

She  stood  at  the  door  for  a  time  with  dull 
tremors  at  her  heart,  until  she  remembered 
that  she  must  set  to  work  and  oppose  this 
causeless  weight  of  melancholy.  She  be¬ 
thought  herself  that  3he  was  but  a  weak 
woman,  in  a  state  of  health  to  become  the 
prey  of  nervous  terrors  if  she  allowed  her¬ 
self  a  chance  for  morbid  thought.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  her  kitchen,  took  the  lamp  and 
passed  into  the  keeping-room,  and  partly 


for  a  proper  religious  exercise,  and  partly 
to  dismiss  fantasy,  opened  her  Bible  and 
her  hymn-book,  and  read  from  the  gospel, 
and  sang  hymns  in  a  loud  silvery  voice  until 
the  great  clock  struck  nine.  The  man  and 
woman  had  returned,  and  were  sitting  over 
the  dying  fire  in  the  kitchen.  Margaret 
told  them  to  leave  the  door  unbolted  for  her 
husband,  since  he  might  be  very  late ;  that 
her  head  ached  and  she  was  going  at  once 
to  bed. 

Everything  in  her  life  had  tended  to  en¬ 
hance  self-command,  and  a  resolution  to 
master  causeless  and  enigmatical  dread. 
She  went  to  her  room,  undressed,  prayed 
then  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  and  sank 
at  once  into  peaceful  slumber. 

She  could  not  tell  what  had  awakened 
her,  but  once  awake  became  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  that  hours  had  passed  since  she  came 
to  bed,  and  that  she  was  still  alone.  Where 
was  Robert?  She  raised  her  head  from  the 
pillow,  leaned  it  on  her  hand  and  looked 
around.  There  was  a  faint  sickly  moonlight 
in  the  room,  and  everything  looked  ghostly 
and  strange.  Some  influence  changed  the 
foolish  sinking  of  her  heart  into  a  curdling 
terror.  Outside,  the  boughs  tossed  heavily 
in  the  wind  which  had  gone  on  increasing 
since  she  slept  until  it  blew  a  gale  ;  and  as 
the  great  trees  waved  their  solemn  arms, 
they  made  fitful  changing  shadows  upon  the 
white  curtains  like  moving  apparitions. 
Then,  too,  as  the  blast  tore  around  the  house 
and  soughed  up  the  lane,  there  was  many  a 
creak  and  crash  and  wail,  like  a  fierce  fore¬ 
boding  cry.  She  wondered  to  herself  what 
time  it  was.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
clock  in  the  hall  below  struck  two. 

“  Something  has  happened  to  Robert,” 
she  said  audibly  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  cold 
trembling  which  possessed  her,  she  rose 
with  an  undefined  purpose  of  alarming  the 
household,  and  sending  out  to  search  for 
her  husband.  What  caused  her  tremors 
she  not  once  asked  herself,  but  this  ghastly 
certainty  that  eight  hours  had  passed  since 
he  left  her,  and  that  he  had  not  returned, 
seemed  a  proper  circumstance  to  strike  her 
dumb  with  dread.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
by  the  crib  of  little  Ferris,  and  with  a 
mother’s  instinct  put  her  cold  hand  upon 
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th'e  child’s  forehead.  It  was  warm  and 
moist ;  he  was  sleeping  peacefully,  and  she 
seemed  to  gather  strength. 

As  she  stood  collecting  her  forces,  she 
suddenly  discovered  in  the  twilight  of  the 
room  a  single  point  or  reflection  of  candle¬ 
light.  The  ray  first  struck  the  polished 
wood  of  the  bed,  then  was  reflected  in  the 
looking-glass  above  the  bureau  opposite  her. 
For  a  moment  this  discovery  wrought  in 
her  a  fresh  dismay.  Afterwards  she  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  observed  the  same 
gleam  of  light  before ;  it  came  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  west  chamber  which 
was  half  study,  half  work-room,  for  the 
master  of  the  house.  Evidently  Robert 
had  returned  and  was  sitting  there. 

Although  this  clue  to  her  vague  terrors 
afforded  her  some  relief,  she  was  yet  too 
highly  wrought  upon  wholly  to  admit  the 
reality  that  she  had  no  cause  for  alarm. 
She  stealthily  advanced  and  noiselessly 
opened  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  Her 
husband  was  there,  sitting  by  the  desk;  but 
so  deeply  engrossed  in  some  occupation  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  as  she  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  lamp  stood  upon  the  table, 
and  seemed  to  light  up  nothing  in  the 
dingy  place  except  Robert  himself.  His 
appearance  was  ghastly,  his  usually  cool, 
phlegmatic  face  was  pallid  with  excitement, 
his  eyes  were  full  of  restless  fire,  his  lips 
moved  incessantly,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
mumbling  to  himself.  To  add  to  his 
strange  appearance,  his  hand  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  palm,  and 
after  assuaging  the  blood  on  a  handkerchief 
which  was  suffused  with  the  crimson  stains, 
he  had  thrown  it  over  his  knee  ;  his  face 
here  and  there  was  smeared  with  blood,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  wound  in  his 
temple.  He  saw  and  heard  nothing  as  she 
entered,  so  wholly  was  he  absorbed  in  his 
feverish  employment.  He  was  counting 
money ;  several  packets  of  bank-bills  were 
stacked  on  the  desk  beside  him,  and  he  had 
just  opened  another  and  was  telling  it  care¬ 
fully,  with  a  look  of  almost  frenzied  exulta¬ 
tion  on  his  face.  It  was  a  curious,  indeed 
a  ghastly,  circumstance  that  every  dollar 
as  he  handled  it,  took  a  little  crimson  stain 
from  the  bleeding  wound  on  his  hand. 


Margaret  looked  one  moment,  then  with 
a  spring  fastened  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Robert,”  she  said  in  a 
terrible  voice,  “where  did  you  get  that 
money?”  He  looked  up  aghast;  his  jaw 
fell ;  the  bills  floated  from  his  hands.  His 
wife’s  face  was  enough  to  terrify  him.  Her 
features  were  pinched  and  drawn,  her  skin 
seemed  changed  into  the  gray  pallor  of  age  ; 
there  was  a  doubt,  a  horror  in  her  eyes 
which  seemed  born  out  of  the  blackest 
depths  of  despair.  He  stared  at  her  dumbly, 
shaking  as  if  with  an  ague  fit.  “  Where  is 
George?”  she  asked  him,  almost  with  a 
shriek.  He  recovered  himself. 

“  My  God,  Maggy  !  ”  said  he.  “  You 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses.  What  on 
earth  did  you  mean  stealing  up  to  me  like 
that?”  She  gave  him  a  terrible  glance; 
and  he  as  if  hitherto  unconscious  of  his 
condition,  looked  at  his  hand  with  a  sort  of 
shuddering  surprise. 

“  I  did  a  foolish  thing,”  said  he,  stammer¬ 
ing  and  hesitating.  “  I  wanted  to  get  back 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  I  believed  I  could 
cross  the  ravine.  I  had  a  bad  fall.  I’m 
terribly  torn  and  bruised.” 

She  still  looked  at  him  with  that  stony 
stare  without  a  word,  and  he  trembled  be¬ 
fore  her. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Maggy,”  said  he  in  a  tone 
like  a  wail  of  infinite  sadness.  “George 
paid  me  this  money.  He  has  owed  it  to  me 
for  years.  I  gave  it  to  him  just  before  we 
were  married.  I  mortgaged  my  farm  to 
raise  it.  He  came  here  to  pay  it  now.  God 
knows  why — I  did  not  ask.  The  want  of  it 
has  been  a  yoke  which  has  pressed  me 
down,  galling  my  neck,  humbling  me  to 
the  earth.  You  don’t  know  what  I  have 
suffered  from  the  shame  of  debt.  You 
can’t  guess  my  relief  when  I  hold  this 
money  in  my  hand  and  feel  that  I  can 

go  over  to  M - Bank  to-morrow,  and  pay 

in  not  only  the  interest  over-due,  but  the 
principal  as  well.  Don’t  look  so,  Maggy, 
don’t  1  ” 

It  seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  unclose 
her  white  lips  and  speak  one  smiting  word ; 
but  she  withheld  it,  and  with  a  sharp,  deci¬ 
sive  gesture  she  turned  and  with  abrupt  de¬ 
cision  went  back  to  her  bed.  When  Robert 
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followed  her  she  was  lying  on  her  back, 
her  eyes  wide  open,  gazing  at  the  ceiling. 
She  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear  him. 

II. 

Any  one  could  see  next  day  that  a  heavy 
weight  had  been  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  Robert  Dale.  He  was  habitually  a  pale, 
dreamy-eyed  man,  with  an  expression  of 
permanent  sadness ;  when  he  did  smile  his 
gladness  so  lit  up  his  face  that  none  could 
forget  the  sweetness  once  seen  upon  that 
close,  firm-folded  mouth.  His  manner  was 
always  dull  and  hesitating;  words  rarely 
came  winged  to  do  his  bidding,  but  crept, 
instead,  heavy-footed.  Thus  his  evident 
exhilaration  on  this  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  marked  and  noticeable  to  all  eyes. 
These  two  days  were  full  of  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest,  but  Wednesday  rose  fair  and  bright, 
fit  for  George  Ferris’s  wedding-day.  Marga¬ 
ret  had  scarcely  opened  her  lips  since  Sun¬ 
day;  but  then,  she  was  never  gay,  and  just 
at  this  time  her  health  was  delicate  and 
when  she  was  not  well  her  fantastic  consci¬ 
entiousness  often  made  her  surround  the 
merest  trivialities  of  her  own  or  others’  du¬ 
ties  with  the  morbid  solicitude  of  a  painful 
and  almost  hopeless  scrupulousness;  hence 
Robert,  while  deploring  her  dark  moods, 
was  wont  to  hedge  them  about  with  the 
sacredness  of  a  most  tender  respect. 

But  Wednesday  noon  when  he  entered 
the  house  after  his  morning’s  work,  he  could 
see  that  some  change  had  come.  It  was  not 
unexpected,  except  that  it  seemed  to  menace 
himself. 

Margaret  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room 
holding  a  paper  in  her  hand.  The  table 
was  set  for  dinner,  and  little  Ferris  was  al¬ 
ready  mounted  in  his  high  chair,  ready  to 
ply  the  spoon  he  was  brandishing  in  mid¬ 
air.  He  called  to  his  father  as  he  entered, 
but  Robert  did  not  even  glance  toward  him ; 
he  was  gazing  at  his  wife.  Her  look  at  him 
seemed  more  than  any  words ;  it  contained 
the  very  essence  of  speech,  and  what  it  told 
him,  cleaving  into  his  consciousness  with  a 
sword  of- fire,  was  that  she  accused  him  of 
something  monstrous,  horrible. 

“  What  is  it,  Maggy  ?  ”  he  asked  her 
calmly. 


“  You  know  what  it  is,”  she  replied  in  a 
voice  of  despairing  woe. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  snatched  the 
sheet  from  her  grasp.  It  was  a  telegraphic 
message  from  Mrs.  Ferris,  saying  that 
George  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since 
the  preceding  Saturday.  They  were  fearful 
lest  something  had  befallen  him. 

Robert  read  it  without  even  an  affectation 
of  surprise. 

His  wife  watched  him,  leaning  forward, 
arms  and  hands  outstretched  as  if  in  be¬ 
seeching;  a  new  haggardness  came  into  her 
face  as  she  -was  answered  by  his  cold, 
thoughtful  silence. 

“  You  knew  he  had  not  gone  home,”  she 
muttered  in  an  anguished  tone. 

“No,  Maggy,”  he  said,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  “I  did  not  know  it.  I  sus¬ 
pected  it,  perhaps,  I — ” 

Margaret’s  narrow,  intense  nature  brood¬ 
ing  long  on  her  dread  in  a  speechless  agony 
of  suspense,  burst  forth  at  length  into  that 
word  which  had  trembled  on  her  lips  three 
nights  before.  “  Murderer  !  ”  she  shrieked 
with  a  terrible  shudder.  “  You  led  him 
through  those  dim,  untrodden  woods  into  a 
secret  place;  you  wanted  his  money;  you 
murdered  him !  ” 

Robert  started  as  if  stung,  cowered  for  a 
moment  as  from  the  stunned  surprise  fol¬ 
lowing  a  blow,  then  stood  erect,  answering 
her  look,  his  face  white  and  drawn,  and  full 
of  misery  and  amazement.  But  she  was  at 
the  end  of  her  strength,  and  even  while  she 
had  spoken  felt  herself  giving  way,  and 
now,  unless  her  husband  had  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor. 
Her  agitation  and  excitement  had  wrought 
a  dangerous  work,  and  all  other  thoughts 
were  for  the  time  swallowed  up  in  Robert’s 
dread  that  this  terrible  struggle  was  to  end 
in  death.  It  was  not  until  five  days  later 
that  she  passed  the  extremity  of  danger; 
the  babe  upon  which  both  Margaret  and  her 
husband  had  built  many  a  fond,  although 
unspoken  hope,  never  breathed  the  air  nor 
saw  the  light.  Robert  looked  at  the  tiny 
mite  with  a  heart  which  seemed  turned  to 
stone  within  him.  Troubles  had  thickened 
around  him  the  last  few  days.  His  wife 
had  fallen  ill  on  the  Wednesday;  the  fol- 
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lowing  Monday  he  was  arrested  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  brother-in-law,  George  Ferris. 

The  matter  of  the  young  man’s  disap¬ 
pearance  had  been  worked  up  with  zeal. 
The  brother  of  the  girl  he  was  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  Wednesday,  was  a  lawyer  whose 
trained  energies  had  instantly  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 
It  was  easily  ascertained  that  George  Ferris 
had  left  home  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  his  hands,  his  ostensible  purpose  being 
the  investment  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  a 
speculation  which  interested  him,  and  for 
the  rest  the  purchase  of  certain  wedding 
presents  for  his  bride.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  of  this  money  had  been  paid  into 

M -  Bank  by  Robert  Dale;  he  could 

show  no  receipt,  no  note,  no  memorandum, 
even,  of  the  business  transaction  which,  he 
affirmed,  had  passed  between  himself  and 
brother-in-law.  The  story  he  advanced  of 
having  impoverished  himself  four  years  be¬ 
fore  to  lend  George  twelve  hundred  dollars 
to  meet  a  check  which  he  had  forged  in  his 
own  father’s  name,  was  smiled  at,  scorned, 
repudiated.  He  could  not  adduce  an  iota 
of  proof  that  George  Ferris  had  been  in 
New  England  at  that  time. 

He  was  believed  by  public  opinion  to  be 
a  guilty  man.  The  general  facts  of  his  life 
were  against  him ;  he  was  poor,  harassed 
by  debt,  and  the  mortgage  had  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  foreclosure.  Then,  when  the  case 
was  worked  up  skillfully  by  the  lawyer,  each 
suspicious  fact  answered  to  some  other; 
every  one  fitted  in  its  place  in  the  long  link 
of  circumstantial  evidence.  A  straggler  in 
the  woods  had  seen  Robert  come  out  of  the 
ravine  on  the  mountain  side  on  that  fatal 
Sunday  night,  looking  a  strange  figure  in 
the  wan  moonlight,  his  face  and  hands 
bleeding.  Robert’s  knife  and  stick  were 
found  in  this  ravine,  which  was  a  strange 
place  for  any  man  to  enter  unless  he  had 
some  deadly  purpose.  As  for  crossing  it  at 
a  short  cut,  that  seemed  an  unlikely  story  ; 
a  bold  boy  might  swing  himself  across,  but 
no  man  could  do  it.  This  gorge  was  a  deep 
cleft  in  the  rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
roared  in  spring-time  an  angry  river;  al¬ 
ways  in  shadow,  one  could  discern  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  sky  as  he  looked  up  from  below. 


It  was  widely  known  that  Robert’s  own 
wife  and  the  sister  of  the  supposed  murdered 
man,  had  taxed  him  with  the  atrocious  deed. 
There  needed  but  a  basis  of  fact  for  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  George  Ferris  was  indeed 
dead,  to  make  these  various  circumstances 
bear  upon  Robert  with  a  damning  weight. 
The  evidence  of  a  murder  seemed  to  the 
unjudicial  mind  clear  and  conclusive. 
Luckily  for  Robert,  the  magistrate  who 
conducted  the  examination  was  a  man  slow 
to  reach  a  decisive  opinion.  The  facts  in 
George  Ferris’s  early  life  weighed  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  The  young  man  had  run  away  once 
before  and  stayed  for  some  years,  and  unless 
his  dead  body  could  be  found  this  precedent 
must  influence  the  grand  jury  and  warn 
them  against  any  hasty  conclusion  in  the 
matter. 

This  feeling  prevailed,  and  after  a  week's 
imprisonment  Robert  was  set  at  liberty  and 
returned  to  his  home. 

The  way  he  had  borne  his  trial  was  like 
the  man.  He  had  felt  pain  only  at  the 
accusation ;  that  had  touched  the  intensest 
life  of  his  soul  and  spirit,  and  what  came 
afterwards  did  not  seem  to  matter.  It 
seemed  as  nothing  to  him  that  he  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  a  shunned  and  desolate  man. 
Since  he  could  not  find  faith  in  his  own 
home,  the  outward  world  might  as  well  be 
cold  to  him. 

His  wife  was  still  on  her  sick-bed  and 
turned  shudderingly  away  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  her.  There  were  strange  depths 
of  patience  in  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
bore  the  ever-reiterated  accusation  each  time 
she  looked  into  his  eyes.  It  was  long  before 
she  rallied  from  her  illness  and  went  bust¬ 
ling  about  the  house  again  in  her  old  ways ; 
but  when  the  old  familiar  routine  was  re¬ 
sumed,  when  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her 
table  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  Robert 
opposite,  and  little  Ferris  in  his  high  chair 
between  the  twain, — when  they  met  each 
other  in  their  passings  to  and  fro  in  the  en¬ 
try  and  on  the  stairs  ;  when  they  sat  together 
in  the  long,  dreary  evenings,  the  wind  wail¬ 
ing  outside,  and  the  sleet  rattling  against 
the  casement, — then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  wretched  man  feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
misery  w'hich  had  come  upon  him  ;  between 
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his  wife  ami  himself  stood  the  spectre  of  an 
accursed  doubt.  There  was  not  an  hour  in 
the  day,  not  a  moment  in  the  hour,  when  he 
was  not  compelled  to  endure  the  hideous 
consciousness  of  his  wife’s  belief  that  he 
was  the  murderer  of  her  brother. 

Robert,  like  most  New  England  men,  had 
been  trained  to  habits  of  dogged,  persistent 
self-command  ;  in  all  his  life  he  had  hardly 
suffered  himself  to  yield  to  the  sweet  pain 
of  tears.  His  father  had  died  before  his 
birth,  and  his  mother  had  been  a  stern,  cold, 
broken-hearted  woman.  It  was  after  he  had 
lost  her  that  he  met  Margaret ;  he  had  never 
known  but  one  joy,  and  that  was  his  love 
for  her. 

His  nervous  organization  was  fine,  and  in 
his  boyhood  his  imagination  had  given  him 
high  and  ardent  dreams  ;  he  needed  excite¬ 
ment  and  had  starved  for  sensation.  Love 
and  marriage  were  to  him  all  that  they  can 
be  to  man ;  poetry  and  romance,  passion, 
rapture,  the  consecration  of  youth  and  its 
desires.  The  ardent  outset  was  followed 
by  a  disappointment — to  know  gradually 
that  there  were  heights  and  depths  in 
Margaret’s  nature  which  he  had  never 
touched ;  but  this  discovery  gave  him  none 
of  the  bitterness  of  irremediable  loss ;  in¬ 
stead,  it  kept  his  love  for  her  always  at  its 
first  fervent  season;  instead  of  settling 
down  into  an  attitude  of  steady  liking  and 
good-fellowship,  hope  and  longing  still 
offered  him  their  imperishable  dreams. 

And  now,  little  as  married  life  had  been 
to  him  in  the  past  of  a  complete  and  ample 
happiness,  all  that  he  had  once  possessed 
was  swept  away. 

There  was  a  bitterness  about  the  life 
Robert  and  Margaret  Dale  led  this  winter 
which  makes  one  dumb  before  it.  They 
had  no  near  neighbors,  and  if  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  world  of  men  and  women, 
who  could  be  the  friends  of  a  suspected 
man  ?  Robert  had  learned  how  to  pass 
men  in  the  street  with  a  look  askance, 
which  saw  no  man  or  woman,  save  as  an 
impediment  in  his  path  ;  he  could  do  so 
much,  but  at  home  before  the  leaping  fire, 
Margaret  sitting  opposite,  he  found  no 
strength  to  assert  himself  against  her  cold¬ 
ness,  her  silence  which  smote  him  with  a 


numbing  pain,  as  he  bore  it  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night.  At  first  little  Ferris, 
glad,  bold  and  unknowing  of  the  shadow 
upon  the  house,  went  from  one  to  the  other 
of  his  parents  with  his  incessant  question¬ 
ings,  his  caresses,  his  tale  of  baby  woes. 
Sometimes  this  glimpse  of  the  human  af¬ 
fection  and  sympathy  which  he  had  lost  so 
wrought  upon  the  father  that  he  was  power¬ 
fully  moved  by  the  careless  fondness  which 
the  boy  spent  upon  the  dog  or  kitten  alike  ; 
and  once  with  a  supreme  recognition  of  his 
inexoi'able  doom  of  loneliness,  he  drew  his 
child  to  him  straining  his  little  form  pas¬ 
sionately  to  his  breast,  and  kissing  him  over 
and  over,  until  frightened  at  such  a  burst 
of  overwhelming  tenderness,  the  boy  cried 
out  peevishly  and  repulsed  him. 

“  Do  not  hurt  your  innocent  child,”  said 
Margaret  turning  a  deep,  strange  look  upon 
her  husband. 

Robert  released  him,  his  momentary 
transport  vanishing  like  the  sudden  flush 
upon  his  face,  which  had  turned  sharp  and 
pale  of  late.  A  new  horror  grew  upon  him 
now — that  his  boy  would  be  taught  to  hate 
him.  It  would  be  hard  by  any  mere  words 
to  measure  the  abyss  of  pain  into  which  the 
man  had  fallen.  There  came  a  night  in 
March  when  he  spoke  at  last.  It  had 
snowed  all  day,  not  quietly,  but  with  cruel 
winds  sweeping  to  and  fro,  hurling  the 
angry  storm  into  piles  and  drifts  about  the 
doors  and  the  fences.  Evening  closed  in 
early.  Margaret  prepared  the  tea  before 
five  o’clock,  and  they  sat  cheerlessly  about 
it  in  the  gray  dusk.  Afterwards,  when  the 
curtains,  were  drawn,  and  Ferris  and  his 
mother  knelt  on  the  rug  in  the  firelight, 
and  roasted  apples  and  popped  corn,  there 
was  a  little  cheeriness  in  spite  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  night  outside,  where  the  wind  played 
such  wild  and  tumultuous  airs  upon  the 
bare,  bereaved  trees,  which  bent  twisting 
and  shuddering  before  the  blast.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  remember  th^,t  there  was 
ever  gladness,  light,  warmth,  or  color,  upon 
the  earth. 

Robert  sat  watching  his  wife  and  child, 
his  misery  hardening  every  moment  about 
him,  until  he  felt  the  physical  weight  of  his 
bondage.  Neither  Margaret  nor  Ferris 
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noticed  him ;  the  day  had  been  so  dreary 
that  the  mother’s  heart  had  yearned  over 
her  boy,  and  she  had  promised  herself  the 
fulfillment  of  the  task  of  brightening  his 
world  a  little,  that  she  might  send  him  to 
bed  with  happy  dreams.  She  made  shadow- 
pictures  for  him  upon  the  wall ;  she  told 
him  stories  and  repeated  old  half-forgotten 
rhymes  of  her  youth.  The  little  fellow  was 
enjoying  the  fullest  measure  of  joy  and 
content ;  he  laughed,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
he  kissed  the  calm  sweet  face  above  his 
with  long,  clinging  kisses.  Verily,  it  seemed 
to  the  wretched  man  who  sat  outside  the 
vermilion  fire-flush  in  the  gloom,  that  if  he 
were  lying  below  the  sod,  his  hands  crossed 
on  his  breast,  his  pulses  stilled  forever,  he 
could  not  be  so  dead  to  them  as  he  was  now. 
He  felt  his  life,  strength,  manhood,  crum¬ 
bling  down  under  the  weight  of  his  despair 
towards  final  ruin. 

When  seven  o’clock  struck,  Margaret 
took  little  Ferris  in  her  arms  and  carried 
him  upstairs  to  bed.  There  was  no  good¬ 
night  kiss,  no  blessing  for  him.  Robert 
knew  what  prayers,  what  tenderness,  would 
go  on  about  the  little  crib  upstairs.  He 
rose  and  stretched  out  his  arms.  How 
could  he  bear  this  loveless,  joyless  life? 
There  was  such  a  silence,  such  loneliness, 
such  leisure  for  grief  and  despair,  that  he 
sometimes  believed  he  should  go  mad. 

When  after  an  hour  Margaret  returned, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  room.  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  taken  her  bunch  of  keys  lying  on 
the  table  and  opened  the  cupoard,  and  now 
sat  at  the  table  drinking  heavily.  She 
gazed  at  him  startled,  and  he  returned  a 
moody  glance.  Margaret  was  no  creature 
of  accidental  impulses,  but  was  always 
actuated  by  a  fierce  energy  through  fidelity 
to  truth,  through  resistance  to  temptation ; 
and  at  the  unusual  sight  she  was  power¬ 
fully  moved  at  the  thought  of  Robert’s 
yielding  to  this  low  thralldom.  She  went 
to  him  deliberately,  took  bottle  and  glass 
away  from  him  and  locked  them  up. 

He  made  no  resistance. 

“  You  never  drank  before,  Robert,”  she 
said  in  a  gentler  voice  than  she  had  used  of 
late.  “  Don’t  begin  now.” 

“  I  want  some  comfort,  Maggy,”  he  an¬ 


swered,  gazing  at  her  as  if  fascinated.  “  Do 
you  know  what  I  thought  of  after  you  had 
gone  upstairs  ?  I  had  a  mind  to  end  it  all — 
to  let  you  come  down  and  find  me  dead.  I 
often  have  that  madness  upon  me  of  late. 
The  only  reason  against  it  is  that  I  should 
find  it  hard  waiting  for  you  in  the  next 
world.  I  want  the  time  to  come  when  you 
and  I  stand  together  before  the  face  of 
God,  and  you  see  at  last  what  devilish 
cruelty  you  have  practiced  upon  me  all  this 
time.” 

His  tone  was  quiet,  but  his  face  showed  a 
rare  activity  as  if  he  were  ready  to  speak 
out  at  last,  as  his  oppressed  spirit  bade. 

She  stood  opposite  him,  her  hand  resting 
on  the  table  ;  he  looked  up  and  she  looked 
down.  There  was  something  in  his  glance 
she  had  never  before  seen,  as  if  at  last  his 
patience  were  worn  out,  and  he  were  roused 
to  resistant  indignation  and  a  fiery  resolu¬ 
tion.  She  had  hitherto  held  the  balance  of 
power  between  them,  but  now  she  felt  her 
strength  escaping  her. 

“  You  must  not  say  such  things,  Robert,” 
she  said  with  resolution.  “  Have  I,  too, 
nothing  to  bear  ?  ” 

He  rose  and  faced  her. 

“  No,  you  have  nothing,  nothing  to  bear. 
Don’t  think  it.  Don’t  bolster  up  your  in¬ 
fernal  pride  and  strength  with  the  feeling 
that  this  blow  has  come  upon  you  as  it  has 
struck  me.  Do  I  drive  you  from  me  ?  Do 
I  refuse  to  listen  to  the  wild  cry  of  your 
heart  ?  Do  I  refuse  to  comfort  you  when  I 
see  you  desolate,  hopeless, — accused  foully 
of  a  crime  you  never  committed  ?  ”  His 
voice  was  deep  and  calm  at  first,  but  grew 
gradually  hoarse  and  sharp  to  piercing 
fierceness. 

“  Why,  Maggy,”  he  went  on,  more  and 
more  swift  in  his  vehemence,  “  what  a  hol¬ 
low  mockery  those  promises  were  you  made 
to  me  five  years  ago  come  1  his  June ! 
When  have  you  put  your  hand  in  mine? 
When  have  you  looked  kindly  into  my  eyes  ? 
When  have  you  said  a  soft  word  to  me? 
Yet  you  know  I  am  dying  just  for  one  touch 
of  the  old  love,  the  old  tenderness.  Say 
that  you  never  cared  for  me  ;  say  that  you 
thought  me  a  poor  creature,  but  all  the 
same  you  did  your  duty  by  me  as  a  wife 
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should,  until  now  I  am  like  a  man  famish¬ 
ing  in  sight  of  meat  and  bread  that  his 
hands  must  never  reach  out  for.” 

She  seemed  to  shrink  within  herself ;  she 
pressed  her  hand  nervously  to  her  temple. 

“  God  know^,”  she  cried  faintly,  “  I  meant 
to  do  my  duty  by  you  in  spite  of  everything. 
I  did,  indeed.” 

“Your  duty?  Come  and  kiss  me  then.” 

She  moved  slowly  towards  him  and  put 
up  her  white  face  to  his.  He  met  the  lips 
for  which  he  had  pined  pressing  upon  them 
kisses  so  long,  so  tender,  so  impassioned,  she 
seemed  never  to  have  met  his  caress  before ; 
he  clasped  his  arms  about  her  passionately, 
holding  her  to  his  breast  as  if  he  would 
never  let  her  go,  until  with  a  sharp  cry, 
as  of  insufferable  anguish,  he  resigned  her, 
wrenching  his  arms  away  as  if  he  were  sep¬ 
arating  his  body  from  his  soul. 

“  Tell  me  first,”  he  muttered,  staring  at 
her  with  a  white,  quivering  face,  “  tell  me 
first  if  you  believe  I  killed  George.” 

She  was  powerfully  moved.  She  wrung 
her  hands  with  a  choking  sob. 

“  I  am  your  husband,  Maggy,”  said  he, 
still  holding  her  with  his  impassioned,  fiery 
gaze.  “  Come  what  may,  happen  what  can, 
nothing  can  change  things  that  have  been 
between  us.  You  know  how  I  have  always 
loved  you  ;  —  I  and  not  another.  You 
weren’t  altogether  happy  with  me  because 
of  the  poverty  and  the  debts,  and  the  dull 
ways ;  but  all  the  same  it  was  your  life  : 
you  had  married  me.  I  was  the  father  of 
your  child — you  could  hope  nothing  that 
was  not  to  come  to  you  through  me.  Yet 
you  believe  I  could  give  up  what  was  my 
heaven  ;  forfeit  it  all  for  the  hell  you  be¬ 
lieve  I  flung  myself  down  into  that  night 
last  September.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then  she 
spoke,  her  voice  a  little  colder  and  harder, 
simply  from  the  stress  of  feeling  behind  it. 

“  I  believe  that  poor  George  was  mur¬ 
dered,”  she  said  deliberately.  “I  won’t  say 
you  did  it,  Robert.  It  never  did  seem  to 
me  possible  that  you  could  have  committed 
such  a  deed.  But  I  never  can  forget  that 
night  I  woke  up  frozen  with  terror,  with 
the  conviction  glaring  in  upon  my  mind 
that  some  terrible  thing  had  happened. 


Then  I  came  upon  you,  wild,  reckless, 
stained  with  blood,  counting  out  your 
money  with  such  a  feverish  exultation  any¬ 
thing  seemed  possible.” 

He  gave  her  a  melancholy  glance. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  he  said  gently.  “  It  has 
sometimes  been  in  my  mind  that  I  have 
never  explained  that  night’s  doings  to  you ; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  matter  after  I  was 
suspected.  I  guessed  that  George  was  run¬ 
ning  away  again ;  he  spoke  about  an  old 
affair  which  had  troubled  him ;  said  he 
could  not  get  free  from  it.  He  had  a  wife, 
Maggy, — a  woman  at  least  who  claimed  the 
privileges  of  a  wife.  She  was  the  mother 
of  his  children.” 

Margaret  blushed  crimson. 

“  I  decline  accepting  such  a  story,”  she 
cried  indignantly.  “  I  repudiate  it.” 

He  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

“  George  told  me  that  night,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “  that  he  had  been  threatened  by  this 
woman.  I  had  asked  him  if  he  could  le¬ 
gally  marry  Mary.  Then  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  gave  me  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  ‘I  don’t  know  what  will  happen  to 
me,’  he  said  excitedly,  ‘  but  wherever  I  go, 
whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  don’t  want  to 
feel  that  I  am  ruining  you  and  Margaret  by 
not  paying  the  money  I  owe  you.’  I  can’t 
tell  you,  Maggy,  what  it  was  to  me  coming 
back  that  night  and  pressing  my  hand  to 
my  breast  and  feeling  those  bank  bills  safe 
and  secure.  They  meant  freedom  to  me — a 
higher  manhood,  a  worthier  pui’pose,  a  no¬ 
bler  hope  than  I  had  had  a  chance  to 
know ;  beset,  perplexed,  shamed  by  the  petty 
needs  which  came  upon  a  man  in  debt, 
without  credit.  I  had  tried  never  to  be¬ 
grudge  George  the  help  I  gave  him ;  God 
knows  I  was  glad  to  do  it  at  the  time  and 
save  your  loving  heart  a  pang.  But  now 
that  the  money  had  come  back  with  inter¬ 
est  I  was  beside  myself  1  I  was  selfish, 
blind,  besotted.  I  guessed  that  he  was  not 
going  home,  but  out  into  the  world  again 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  old  blackness  and 
mystery ;  but  that  seemed  to  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  I  could  pay  my  mortgage,  look  men 
in  the  face,  and  feel  that  I  had  something 
once  more  to  work  for.  Do  you  believe 
me?” 
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She  looked  at  him  steadily. 

“  I  never  can  believe  that  George  is  alive 
until  he  either  writes  or  stands  in  flesh  and 
blood  before  me.” 

Robert  gave  her  a  weary  glance.  He  had 
been  actuated  by  a  fictitious  strength,  but 
it  was  waning  now  into  his  chronic  apathy 
and  despair.  He  went  over  to  his  chair 
and  sat  down,  his  face  towards  the  wall. 

“  God  help  us  then,”  he  said  wearily :  “  I 
begin  to  see  how  it  must  end.” 

Poor  Margaret,  shrouded  in  darkness 
except  for  the  one  gleam  of  burning  light 
which  had  for  months  seemed  to  point  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  fate  of  her  brother-vivid, clear, 
distinct  in  the  black  gloom  which  surrounded 
her,  was  in  a  tumult  of  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions.  She  felt  vaguely  that  there  was 
justice  in  her  husband’s  plea  for  her  tender¬ 
ness  and  mercy.  Any  energy  towards  an 
iron  resolution  in  her  own  convictions 
was  arrested  by  dread  lest  she  might  be 
preparing  the  most  frightful  of  sorrows  for 
herself  and  child.  With  all  her  moral 
force,  with  all  her  narrow  self-righteous¬ 
ness,  she  was  still  a  tender-hearted  woman, 
whose  life  was  utterly  dependent  upon  love 
and  belief  and  trust.  She  stood  for  a  time 
dumb,  frightened,  wretched,  knowing  not 
what  to  do  or  say ;  then  with  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  which  had  all  the  power  of  her  better 
nature  in  it,  she  ran  over  to  her  husband, 
knelt  beside  him  and  put  her  head  upon  his 
knees. 

“Let  there  be  peace  between  us,”  she 
whispered,  caressing  his  hands  and  looking 
up  pleadingly. 

“  Do  you  believe  me?  ”  he  asked  sadly. 

“  Let  us  have  no  past,”  she  cried  excit¬ 
edly.  “  Let  us  begin  again.  Let  us  leave 
these  old  miseries  behind  us.  As  you  said 
to  me  just  now,  you  are  my  husband;  no 
other  man  but  my  husband.  Perhaps  we 
can  never  quite  go  back,  but  for  Ferris’s 
sake,  for  your  sake  and  mine  I  will  be 
softer,  kinder,  better  than  I  have  been.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  The  new  leaven  has  not  come  yet,”  said 
he  in  his  dull,  hesitating  way.  “  We  must 
go  on  digesting  the  old  leaven.  I  love  you, 
Maggy.  Do  you  guess  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  I  love  you  ?  But  ’tis  not  enough  for 


me  to  have  you  with  all  your  beauty,  your 
sweetness,  your  tenderness  even.  ’Tis  not 
enough,  I  say.  Don’t  tempt  me.  What  I 
want  is  to  have  you  believe  in  me.  I  can 
accept  nothing  less  from  you  ;  your  hate  is 
the  best  thing  I  can  have,  perhaps,  so  long 
as  George  keeps  away.” 

After  this  talk  Robert  remained  proud¬ 
ly,  bitterly  silent.  The  spring  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  gloomy  and  cold ;  the  rigors  of 
winter  held  into  April,  and  then  March  as¬ 
sumed  a  regency  which  seemed  to  forbid 
the  blossoming  of  a  tender  bloom,  or  the 
promise  of  a  bird’s  song.  The  unquiet 
clouds  went  up  and  down,  now  bursting 
into  rain  and  hail,  and  again  floating  cold 
and  majestic  like  icebergs  across  the  steely 
blue.  Bright  as  the  promise  of  a  fair  to¬ 
morrow  might  blaze  in  the  crimson  mist  at 
night,  the  day  was  sure  always  to  break  in 
gloom. 

One  day  early  in  May,  Robert  Dale  was 
ploughing  on  his  farthest  field,  almost  a 
mile  from  home.  It  was  a  soft,  spring  air, 
the  first  mild  day  ;  but  by  noon  thick  misty 
fog  and  clouds  had  broken  into  rain  which 
fell  placidly,  not  heavily  enough  however  to 
drive  Robert  from  his  work.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  drive  him.  He 
had  always  been  capable  of  persistent  dog¬ 
ged  labor  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  but  this 
spring  he  seemed  never  to  have  measured 
strength  and  capacity  at  all,  but  wrought 
from  day-break  to  sundown,  as  if  his  own 
powers  of  endurance  were  never  to  be 
thought  of.  Hitherto  he  had  had  a  man  to 
aid  in  the  regular  work  upon  his  farm  ;  since 
this  misfortune  of  suspicion  and  accusation 
had  come  upon  him,  he  had  plodded  on,  do¬ 
ing  all  that  his  hand  found  to  do,  alone. 

He  never  returned  to  the  house  to  dinner 
nowadays  ;  merely  ceased  his  work  to  fod¬ 
der  his  horses  or  cattle  and  bite  at  a  sand¬ 
wich  he  carried  to  the  field  in  his  pocket ; 
hence  on  this  day  as  on  all  days  he  stopped 
his  work  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  resumed, 
drawing  some  rubber-gear  over  his  oxen, 
(for  he  possessed  the  keenest  sensitiveness 
to  any  thought  of  his  animals’  suffering.) 
but  himself  unmindful  of  the  soft  spring 
rain  which  within  an  hour  had  wetted  him 
through  to  the  skin. 
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He  had  many  a  thought  as  he  followed 
his  plough  up  and  down  the  hill ;  he  was 
thinking,  we  may  be  sure  he  was  thinking 
of  his  home ;  of  his  boy  making  the  low 
rooms  vocal  with  his  cries  and  laughter ;  his 
pensive  wife  with  her  melancholy  face. 
He  thought  of  the  the  untimely  blight 
which  had  come  upon  his  life,  not  with 
anger  nor  yet  with  patience,  but  with  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  its  burden.  Besides  these 
thoughts  he  had  others  to  ponder.  There 
are  men  who  have  a  certain  mountainous 
grandeur  about  them,  and  can  stand  alone 
in  their  strength.  Robert  was  not  one  of 
these ;  his  self-belief,  his  self-respect  even 
must  find  its  equivalent  in  the  mind  of  the 
being  whom  he  loved  best.  Margaret  had 
said  to  him  the  night  before : 

“  I  would  not  have  pressed  it  of  my  own 
accord,  Robert,  but  mother  thinks  I  had 
better  go  and  live  with  her  hereafter.” 

He  had  looked  at  her. 

“  You  want  to  be  separated  from  me,”  he 
said,  after  a  time. 

“  Mother  thinks  it  the  best ;  and  besides 
Robert,”  Margaret  went  on  with  a  choking 
sob,  “  there  is  no  use  in  our  fretting  out  our 
hearts  this  way.  We  shall  be  happier 
apart.” 

“  Speak  for  yourself,  Maggy,”  Robert 
answered  patiently.  “  Tell  me  first  what 
you  wish.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  little. 

“  I  will  go  to  mother’s  after  the  house¬ 
cleaning  is  over,”  she  said,  speaking  low 
and  averting  her  eyes. 

“  And  little  Ferris  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  take  him  with  me,  of  course,” 
cried  Margaret,  her  voice  rising  almost  into 
a  shriek.  “  I  could  not  live  away  from  my 
child,  Robert.” 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  her  for  a  time. 
Inward  voices,  inarticulate  perhaps,  but  full 
of  poignant  meaning,  were  teaching  him 
how  to  keep  his  crushed  hopes,  his  disre¬ 
garded  heart,  from  turning  to  bitterness. 
After  a  while  he  rose.  “  Be  it  so,  Maggy, 
be  it  so.” 

Accordingly  he  knew  the  worst  to-day, 
and  needed  no  longer  when  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  tremble  at  any  fiction  of  his  own 
imagining.  He  had  lost  much,  but  he  had 


not  lost  all  hitherto;  now  he  was  to  be  be¬ 
reaved  of  all  that  made  life  endurable  to 
him ;  the  sight  of  his  wife’s  face,  the  joy  of 
his  child’s  laughter.  There  was  a  new  dull¬ 
ness  over  his  senses  to-day  ;  he  told  himself 
he  was  growing  callous.  He  thought  of 
Maggy  sadly  but  not  unkindly;  it  must 
have  been  hard  for  her  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  man  whom  she  believed 
to  be  her  brother’s  murderer.  She  should 
be  spared  all  that  he  could  spare  her.  Let  her 
go ;  let  her  take  his  child. 

After  his  ploughing  was  done,  there  were 
yet  three  hours  before  sunset,  and  he  began 
to  sow  his  seed.  It  still  rained,  not  heavily 
but  steadily,  and  the  soil  was  becoming 
soggy.  While  he  had  kept  on  in  one 
monotonous  round  of  action  and  effort,  he 
had  not  been  conscious  of  this  numbness, 
this  stiffness,  but  to  lift  his  arms  for  fresh 
exertions  gave  him  a  strange  feeling  of 
shuddering  effort ;  now  and  then  a  pain 
struck  through  him  like  the  cut  of  a  knife 
through  his  quivering  flesh ;  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  helpless  moment  of  sur¬ 
render  to  a  qualm  of  faintness  which  made  • 
him  stagger,  but  then  he  would  resume  his 
work.  He  was  conscious  now  and  then  of 
a  mist  or  blur  before  his  eyes  which  seemed 
to  alter  everything,  and  forced  him  to  cal¬ 
culate  with  a  new  precision  the  swing  of 
his  arm  as  he  flung  the  grain.  There  was 
a  dull  aching  in  his  head,  and  his  feet 
seemed  ready  to  drag  under  him.  A  year 
before  he  would  have  gone  home  under 
such  symptoms,  and  resigned  himself  to  his 
wife’s  ministrations;  he  had  no  such 
thought  to-day,  but  pushed  on  half  blind 
and  shivering,  trying  to  shake  off  his 
strange  sensations  as  a  sickly  fancy  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man ;  but  the  dull  thud  of  his 
heart  grew  louder,  and  his  eyes  mocked 
him  so  cruelly  that  he  was  forced  to  sit 
down  and  rest  under  a  clump  of  cedars  in 
the  corner  of  the  field. 

Once  surrendered,  he  could  not  get  his 
grasp  upon  his  energies  again,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  sit  there,  looking  vaguely  across  the 
meadow,  watching  the  dripping  rain,  the 
little  pools  gathering  in  the  black  furrows, 
the  grass  beyond  on  the  knoll  that  seemed 
to  grow  green  as  he  looked.  He  remem- 
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bered  that  when  he  was  at  work  here  twelve 
months  before,  little  Ferris  had  come  out 
with  him  and  had  found  a  wonderland  of 
beauty  about  those  gray  rocks  where  the 
scarlet  columbine  grew,  nodding  out  of 
every  fissure  and  crevice  with  their  gay 
yellow  honey  bells.  The  sick,  intolerable 
loneliness  of  the  present  came  over  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  ceased; 
a  gold  streak  ran  around  the  western  and 
northern  horizon,  and  a  blast  of  cooler  air 
stirred  the  tree-tops.  “  I  must  go  home,” 
said  Robert  rising.  He  passed  nis  arm 
about  the  tree-trunk  and  held  himself  up. 
He  knew  that  he  must  rouse  himself,  but 

knew  not  where  to  find  the  strength . 

As  he  stood  he  saw  something  moving  at 
the  bars  across  the  field. 

“  Perhaps  Maggy  has  sent  some  one  to  look 
for  me,”  he  said  within  himself,  then  smiled. 
No,  he  had  no  one  to  watch  and  wait  for 
him  any  more.  But  there  was  a  form  mov¬ 
ing  against  the  red  and  green  of  the  hedge- 
briars  opposite.  Robert  looked  unceasingly, 
wondering.  His  heart  beat  a  little  faster. 
Were  not  those  deceitful  mists  before  his 
eyes,  he  would  have  said  it  was  Maggy  ;  he 
seemed  to  see  her  dark -blue  dress  and  heavy 
mantle,  just  rimmed  with  some  color,  that 
hung  in  the  entry  at  home,  except  when  she 


went  to  drive . It  was  Maggy;  why 

were  her  hands  outstretched  ? . Rob¬ 
ert  sat  down . Something  must  have 

happened . Perhaps  she  was  going 

away  at  once ;  perhaps  to-night,  and  had 


come  to  tell  him  so. 

She  advanced  very  swiftly,  but  the  heavy 
beatings  of  her  heart  as  well  as  his,  meas¬ 
ured  the  seconds,  and  made  the  suspense 
and  pain  intolerable. 

When  she  reached  him  she  looked  silently 
into  his  face.  She  hardly  knew  him,  his 
eyes  looked  so  blindly  at  her  out  of  their 
gray  hollows ;  there  was  a  stolid  apathy 
about  the  set  of  his  jaws.  She  caught  his 
hands  and  kissed  them ;  then  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  him  drew  down  his  head  upon  her 
breast. 

“  Robert,”  she  wailed,  “  Robert,  George 
has  come  home !  ” 

Robert  smiled  *a  little,  his  head  resting  on 
his  wife’s  shoulder,  his  eyes  closed. 


“  Oh,  I  knew  he  would,”  said  he.  “  I  am 
glad  he  did  not  wait  the  seven  years.” 

She  kissed  him  passionately,  over  and 
over ;  there  was  a  little  quiver  about  his 
lips,  and  a  few  scanty  tears  gushed  forth 
from  his  eyes.  She  began  to  tell  her  story : 
George  had  walked  in  that  day  at  three 
o’clock  ;  he  had  been  in  Colorado,  and  there 
had  come  upon  the  .son  of  one  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  who,  all  unknowing  who  the  stranger 
was,  had  freely  told  him  all  the  news  at 
home ;  of  Robert  Dale’s  having  been  ar¬ 
rested  for  murder,  and  let  off  from  some 
weak,  womanish  scruple.  That  news  had 
brought  George  back  across  the  continent. 

“  He  has  told  me  everything,”  Margaret 
went  on,  hurriedly,  yet  careful  to  pour  out 
the  full  meaning  of  her  story  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ears;  her  w7arm  face  and  breath 
against  his  cold  cheek,  her  hands  now  press¬ 
ing  him  closer  to  her,  now  playing  with  the 
little  damp  curls  at  his  temples.  “  He  has 
told  me  everything.  I  know  now  who  it  is 
that  has  deserved  my  love,  my  worship,  my 
jealous  pride  of  him  ;  not  my  brother,  not 
George,  but  you,  darling,  you.” 

Robert  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  once, 
then  grew  silent  and  still  again.  There 
was  a  look  of  hushed  trouble  and  grief 
about  his  face  that  almost  awed  Margaret, 
she  knew  not  why.  “  He  has  married  the 
woman,”  she  said  humbly.  “  Married  her  l 
the  creature  who  led  him  to  his  ruin,  who 
tempted  him  even  into  that  shameful  crime 
five  years  ago.  I  know  it  all,  Robert.  How 
you  saw  him  when  he  came  stealing  back  to 
rob  father;  how  you  interceded  with  him 
to  go  home,  and  finally  made  him  confess 
the  vile  deed  he  had  just  done.  And  when 
you  had  saved  us  all  from  that  pang  and 
shame,  when  you  had  been  a  better  son  to 
my  father  than  his  own  boy  had  ever  been 
— how  have  I  repaid  you,  Robert  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  are  my  wife,  Maggy,”  said  he 
gently.  “  Don’t  think  but  what  all  is  over 
between  us,  if  you  will  only  love  me.” 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  dreamily 
about  him.  “We  must  go  home,”  said  he. 
“  It  is  time.” 

It  was  time.  No  one  knows  how  despair 
grows  in  the  human  heart  when  neither 
sympathy  nor  love  nor  belief  is  there  to 
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lighten  the  blackness,  who  has  not  felt  the 
searching  anguish  of  such  loneliness  as  Rob¬ 
ert’s.  With  all  his  new  happiness  bursting 
upon  him  like  sunlight  after  a  long  eclipse, 
with  all  his  restfulness  in  the  warmth  and 
brightness,  he  could  not  at  once  recover 
from  the  effects  of  that  hungry  solitude. 
Besides,  he  was  physically  ill  and  broken, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  he  were  but 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  this  new  at¬ 
mosphere  of  warmth  and  love,  to  wonder  at 
the  dim  shadows  that  lay  behind  him,  the 
woe,  the  pang,  the  loneliness  through  which 
he  had  passed,  before  he  gave  up  his  life 
altogether  as  a  strange  problem  he  had 
failed  to  master. 

Margaret’s  face  was  sweeter,  humbler, 
more  touching  in  those  days  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Her  husband’s  eyes  followed  her  un¬ 
ceasingly  ;  there  was  something  in  her 
glance  and  tone  he  could  not  fathom. 

George  Ferris  hung  about  the  place  to 
nurse  Robert,  he  said ;  but  Margaret  was  too 
untiring  ever  to  leave  her  husband.  One 
night  he  entered  the  room  and  saw  Robert, 
open-eyed  and  sleepless,  looking  down  into 
his  wife’s  face  as  she  rested  it  upon  the  bed¬ 
side,  leaning  towards  him  from  her  low 
chair.  It  was  a  pale  face  he  looked  at  and 
a  sad  one,  now  that  her  eyes  were  closed  in 
slumber. 

•  “  I  wish,  George,”  said  Robert  softly— “  I 
wish  you  could  see  after  Margaret  when  I 
die.  She  hasn’t  many  friends,  poor  Maggy !” 

“But  why  think  of  dying,  Robert,”  said 


George  in  his  debonair  way.  “  I  confess  I 
see  no  necessity,  and  it  would  be  hard  upon 
me  for  you  to  go  out  of  life  just  now,  when 
I  have  had  a  hand  in  your  troubles.  Then, 
besides,  with  a  wife  like  Maggy,  who  has 
never  fairly  begun  to  know  her  heart  till 
now,  you  might  have  so  much  better  and 
deeper  happiness  than  you  ever  used  to 
know.” 

A  flush  passed  over  Robert’s  face. 

“  Do  you  think  she  really  cares  about 
me  ?  ”  he  asked  hesitatingly. 

George  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  saw 
that  Margaret  was  awake  and  was  looking 
into  her  husband’s  face  with  passionate  en¬ 
treaty.  “Will  you  forget  what  I  have 
done  ?  she  asked  him  with  streaming  eyes. 

“  I  know  that  you  have  forgiven  me,  but 
that  is  because  you  are  so  good.  I  know 
that  you  are  always  remembering  my  sin 
against  you  ;  if  you  could  forget  it  all,  quite 
shut  it  away,  I  do  believe  I  could  at  last  be¬ 
gin  to  be  a  good  wife.” 

Robert  caught  her  to  his  bosom  and 
talked  to  her  caressingly  and  soothingly  as 
if  she  were  a  child.  He  did  not  die  then, 
and  he  is  so  happy  a  man  now  we  may  hope 
he  will  not  die  for  many  a  long  year.  And 
this  good,  at  least,  has  come  out  of  his  trial, 
that  he  has  measured  his  strength  against 
difficulties,  and  has  not  found  himself  alto¬ 
gether  weak ;  while  Margaret  has  grown 
humbler  and  has  learned  how  to  understand 
her  husband  and  devote  herself  to  him. 

Ellen  W.  Olney. 
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It  is  my  habit  to  spend  many  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoons  in  the  woods  and  glades  which  lie 
along  the  Des  Plaines  River.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  merry  or  musical  in  this  prairie  stream. 
It  is  small  enough  to  be  young,  rash,  and 
happy ;  but  it  is  slow  and  solemn  as  a  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  of  my  boyhood.  It  flows 
without  a  ripple  or  a  dimple  between  its 
banks  of  black  loam,  and  really  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  spirited  to  kiss  a  pebbly 
margin,  even  if  one  ran  down  fresh  and 


sweet  out  of  the  woods  to  meet  it.  The 
scenery  has  no  points.  It  lies  down  flat, 
with  a  dogged  determination  to  cast  no  re¬ 
flections  on  the  character  of  the  river.  But 
it  is  better  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  than  that 
wild  city  down  there  on  the  lake,  where 
they  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  men  as  if  they 
w7ere  lemons,  and  toss  the  rinds  away.  And 
then  I  find  no  end  of  pleasant  companions 
in  walks  otherwise  solitary.  There  are 
birds,  flowers,  trees,  minnows,  horses,  hon- 
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est-faced  cattle,  all  of  them  soulful,  sympar 
thetic  and  talkative ;  and  this  in  no  poetic 
or  figurative  sense,  but  really  and  truly. 

Sometimes  the  pleasure  of  an  opportunity 
to  requite  their  hospitality  offers.  Last 
Sunday  I  found  a  sick  horse  lying  upon  the 
cold  wet  ground.  When  he  saw  me  he 
called  for  help  at  once;  lifted  his  head, 
touched  his  side  with  his  nose  and  groaned. 
I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and 
that  he  must  not  lie  there,  but  get  up  and 
go  home ;  and  that  he  should  have  a  warm 
bed  and  some  medicine.  He  was  too  weak 
and  benumbed  to  rise  alone,  but  he  and  I 
combined  our  forces,  and  he  was  soon  on 
his  feet,  and  led  the  way  with  feeble  steps. 
I  did  not  know  where  his  home  was,  but  he 
showed  me.  I  do  not  say  that  the  man  who 
owned  him  had  no  soul.  I  only  say  that 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  his  soul  had  to 
be  reached  by  an  abstract  mental  process, 
as  wre  determine  the  existence  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  atom. 

Now  it  is  the  habit  of  many  philosophers 
and  theologians  to  speak  slanderously  of 
these  my  beloved  companions  and  friends, 
and  of  then-  kindred  everywhere.  It  is  de¬ 
nied  that  they  are  reasonable  beings,  that 
they  are  intelligent,  that  they  have  good 
moral  characters,  and  even  that  they  have 
souls.  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  make  it 
appear  that  these  denials  are  unphilosophic 
and  absurd. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Divine  Architect 
and  Inventor,  having  selected  a  model,  em¬ 
ploys  it  in  almost  infinite  varieties  of  de¬ 
signs,  as  in  the  frame-work  of  vertebrates ; 
as  in  the  application  of  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  and  as  in  the  solar  energy  coming  as 
light,  and  transforming  itself,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  its  work,  into  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  and  vital  agencies,  motion,  and  we 
know  not  what  else.  All  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  and  their  laws  appear  to  be  but  the 
instruments  of  a  universal  law  or  motive 
which  impels  all  forces  to  equilibrium ;  and 
while  it  dominates  all  material  forces,  it 
also  rules  with  equal  energy  all  spiritual 
existences  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor  himself.  It  drives  the  sun’s  rays  out 
into  space,  lashes  the  storms  forward  in 
their  headlong  career,  causes  the  rivers  to 


flow,  toils  at  leveling  the  mountains.  It 
projected  this  magazine,  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  out  upon  the  literary  and  religious 
world.  The  editor  and  his  contributors 
having  evolved  ideas  in  their  minds  were 
irresistibly  impelled  to  supply  the  vacuity 
in  other  minds  with  those  ideas  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  other  people’s  ideas,  and 
thus  equalize  the  general  intelligence. 
Knowledge  rushes  out  to  fill  the  empty 
voids  of  ignorance  as  unfailingly  as  light 
and  heat  rush  to  fill  the  empty  voids  of 
space,  and  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  same  law.  This  it  is  which  inspires 
the  orator,  drives  the  pen,  the  press,  and  the 
telegraph  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
village  gossip,  in  her  humble  way,  is  charged 
with  the  same  divine  energy.  What  she 
knows  she  must  tell,  or  perish. 

In  the  field  of  morals  the  action  of  this 
law  is  scarcely  less  rigorous.  Virtuous  men 
will  make  great  sacrifices,  and  incur  great 
toil,  to  extend  the  domain  of  morals.  In 
the  spiritual  realm,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
mightiest  incentives  that  stirs  the  heart,  of 
man.  The  cross,  the  dungeon,  the  rack, 
the  stake,  can  not  hinder  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  from  extending  over  the  globe,  and 
filling  the  earth  level  with  righteousness,  as 
the  waters  fill  the  sea.  We  may  say  that 
the  shining  and  circling  universe  came  into 
existence,  because  God  w'ould  fill  empty 
space  with  his  embodied  thoughts. 

While  we  are  thus  able  to  trace  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  a  great  law,  which  dominates  the 
physical  universe,  upward  until  it  is  lost  in 
height  beyond  the  range  of  our  intellectual 
vision,  we  are  also  led  to  suspect  that  all 
the  great  spiritual  laws  may  have  a  down¬ 
ward  reach  through  all  gradations  and  forms 
of  life  even  to  the  sweet  flow'ers  which  bloom 
along  our  way.  In  attempting  to  verify 
this  supposition,  I  would  have  an  easy  task, 
and  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  read  this  page,  in  the  assertion 
and  proof  that  our  humble  friends,  the 
lower  animals,  are  possessed  of  a  moral  na¬ 
ture,  differing  only  from  man’s  in  degree. 
And  yet,  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  state  a  fresh 
idea  in  a  topic  so  familiar  to  thoughtful  and 
observant  minds.  One  no  sooner  enters  this 
field  than  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  in- 
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tellectual  and  moral  phenomena  as  varied, 
profuse  and  beautiful  as  the  flowers  and 
birds  in  a  tropical  land.  And  yet,  as  I  have 
intimated,  moralists,  metaphysicians  and 
theologians,  have  lived,  and  yet  live,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  interest  and  beauty,  blind 
to  its  appeals,  and  deaf  to  its  music.  They 
seem  to  fear  that  the  facts  might  in  some 
way  impeach  the  dignity  or  discredit  the 
immortality  of  man.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  mistake  of  the  well-meaning  church¬ 
men,  who  feared  that  Galileo’s  discoveries 
would  so  far  extend  the  domain  of  God, 
that,  with  his  largely  increased  interests,  he 
would  no  longer  give  a  fair  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  rites  and  penances.  The  fact 
that  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  the  ani¬ 
mals  below  us  with  intellectual  and  moral 
natures,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from 
them,  is  only  a  further  illustration  of  his 
all-embracing  benevolence. 

The  phenomena  of  moral  existence  are 
love,  benevolence,  gratitude,  fidelity  ;  with 
their  opposites — hatred,  revenge,  cruelty, 
malice,  and  such  complex  passions  as  grief, 
remorse,  shame,  hope  and  despair.  Most  of 
these  phenomena  are  as  obvious,  to  the  cas¬ 
ual  observer,  in  the  lower  animals  as  they 
are  in  man ;  while  all  are  perceived  by  those 
who  are  more  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
habits  and  characters  of  our  humble  friends. 
It  would  extend  this  pap&r  beyond  the  brief 
limits  intended,  to  cite  and  describe  specific 
illustrations ;  nor,  as  I  have  said,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary.  Personal  observations  have  found 
their  way  into  literature  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  plentiful  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasing  illustrations  of  a  topic  in  which 
every  reader  takes  great  interest.  Suffice  it 
to  refer,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  unmistaka¬ 
ble  indications  of  a  sense  of  guilt  and  of 
shame ;  of  forbearance  and  magnanimity ; 
of  chivalrous  defence  of  the  weak  ;  of  gene¬ 
rosity  to  each  other  and  to  man ;  of  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  their  trusts :  to  their 
long  remembrance  of  and  disposition  to 
avenge  ill-treatment  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  to  reward  kindness  by  confidence, 
affection  and  service ;  their  grief  over  the 
loss  of  human  friends,  so  poignant  as  in 
some  instances  to  result  in  death ;  their 
wailing  and  tears  on  the  death  of  their  kin¬ 


dred  ;  their  pride,  love  of  admiration,  de¬ 
light  at  approbation  from  each  other  and 
from  man ;  their  clear  ideas  of  a  right  of 
property  in  their  homes.  No  definition  of 
moral  faculties  can  be  framed  that  will  not 
include  the  faculties  in  the  lower  animals 
which  manifest  themselves  in  such  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  moral  faculties  of  the  lower  animals 
voice  themselves  in  language  and  tones  as 
nearly  identified  with  the  language  and 
tones  of  man  as  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  organs  of  speech  will  permit.  Anger, 
defiance,  alarm,  fear,  affection,  sorrow,  pain, 
joy,  exultation,  triumph,  derision,  are  heard 
in  all  their  modulations  in  the  voices  and 
modes  of  expression  of  birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds — language  well  understood  by  man, 
and  better  understood  among  the  several 
tribes,  each  of  which  speaks  an  idiom  of  its 
own. 

The  most  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
named  are  also  expressed  in  the  soft  beam¬ 
ing  or  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  pose  of  the 
body,  the  exhibition  of  weapons,  the  tremors 
of  the  muscles,  the  lofty,  suppliant  or  shamed 
carriage  of  the  head.  Indeed,  if  we  indi¬ 
cate  one  emotion  and  its  expression  in  man, 
the  same  emotion,  and  its  expression  in  a 
manner  so  closely  resembling  that  of  man 
as  to  be  instantly  recognizable,  will  be  proved 
in  more  than  one  species  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  When  we  see  a  dog,  himself  hungry, 
carry  food  safely  to  his  master,  or  die  bravely 
in  that  master’s  defence,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  conviction  that  noble  moral  qualities  are 
present  in  the  phenomena?  Indeed  the 
companionship  and  mutual  esteem  between 
man  on  the  one  side,  and  the  dog,  horse  or 
elephant  on  the  other,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  moral 
nature  in  each  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
other — the  endowment  of  each  differing  only 
in  degree. 

That  these  facts  in  no  way  compromise 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man,  or 
prophesy  immortality  for  the  lower  animals, 
is  seen  from  a  few  considerations.  The  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  is  not  due  to  its  own 
persistent  vitality,  but  to  the  persistence  of 
the  author  of  the  soul’s  existence  in  sustain¬ 
ing  it.  And  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the 
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creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing  by  an 
intelligent  First  Cause  compels  us  to  say  the 
same  of  all  existence,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate.  God’s  sustaining  power  withdrawn, 
all  things  would  cease  to  be.  Whether  the 
lower  animals  will  have  a  life  beyond  mate¬ 
rial  death  depends  upon  the  will  of  God. 
We  have  no  evidence  in  nature  or  revelation 
that  their  lives  will  be  so  sustained. 

We  have  thus  traced  by  mere  mention  the 
identities  of  moral  entities  and  their  laws 
down  through  the  ranks  of  intelligences  to 
the  animal  kingdom  below  man,  and  find 
them  everywhere  so  nearly  identical  as  to 
be  readily  recognizable.  Can  we  find  indi¬ 
cation  of  them  still  lower,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom?  Not  so  easily,  it  is  true,  and  yet 
possibly.  The  flowers  at  our  feet  look  up 
into  our  faces  with  expressions  so  sweet  and 
benign  that  our  imaginations  will  persist  in 
investing  them  with  spirits  kindred  to  our 
own,  or  at  least  kindred  to  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  those  whom  we  love.  From  Lu¬ 
cretius  to  Wordsworth,  the  poets  have  ever 
been  the  avant-courriers  of  philosophy.  They 
love  Nature,  and  are  loved  by  Nature  in 
return ;  and  there  are  secrets  whispered  in 
this  intercourse  for  which  colder  and  coarser, 
though  stronger  minds  must  toilfully  labor 
in  the  mines  of  thought. 

Not  to  be  misunderstood,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  which  I  think  that  traces  may  be  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  be¬ 
stowed,  are  not  only  limited  in  degree  but 
limited  in  their  functions.  All  that  is 
claimed  is  that  some  elements  existing  in 
the  higher  are  found  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  a  pyrite, 
an  oxide  and  a  carbonate  of  iron  are  identi¬ 
cal.  The  one  is  a  tawny  stone,  the  other  a 
red  dust,  and  the  third  a  polished,  lithe,  glit¬ 
tering  sword-blade.  And  so  I  would  com¬ 
pare  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  spirit¬ 
ual  beings  above  man  to  the  sunbeams 
which  bear  in  themselves  intelligence  of 
iron  incandescent  in  the  sun;  the  same  en¬ 
tities  in  man  to  the  sword-blade  ;  in  animals 
to  the  pyrite ;  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  the  red  dust ;  but  down  through  all  runs 
the  same  essential  idea,  the  same  basis,  iron. 


In  like  manner  I  would  say  that  the  spirit, 
the  essential  basis  of  the  spiritual  realm,  runs 
down  through  all  forms  of  life  to  the  lowest, 
manifesting  everywhere,  in  some  way,  its 
attributes  of  intelligence  and  morality. 

The  contest  between  materialism  and  spir¬ 
itualism  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the 
question  whether  the  combination  and  in¬ 
teraction  of  material  forces  produce  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  or  whether  mind  coor¬ 
dinates  both  matter  and  its  forces  and  laws 
to  its  own  service  in  building  up  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  soul’s  material  habitation.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  our  posi¬ 
tions  against  materialism  unless  we  admit, 
or  rather  claim,  that  something  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  soul,  and  which  exercises  some 
of  the  soul’s  functions,  dwells  in  the  plant, 
and  manifests  itself  in  the  plant’s  beauty 
and  activity.  On  this  ground  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  holding  materialism  with  all 
its  modifications  at  bay.  The  phenomena 
are  all  on  our  side  of  the  question.  Two 
wild  grape  vines,  planted  at  short  distances 
from,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  a  tree,  will, 
each  moving  in  opposite  directions,  make 
straight  for  the  tree.  The  sun-flower  will 
gaze  at  the  sun  all  day,  and  turn  its  face 
eastward  in  the  night  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  sunrise.  The  vine  will  throw  its 
tendrils  straight  out,  and  when  a  support  is 
reached  it  will  seize  upon  it.  The  elm 
sends  its  roots  toward  the  water  course. 
The  sensitive  plant  takes  alarm  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  dead.  Carnivorous  plants  show 
quite  as  much  intelligence  as  the  lower 
orders  of  carnivorous  animals.  The  dis¬ 
tance,  indeed,  between  vegetables  and  the 
lower  animals  in  the  degrees  of  intelligence 
is  not  greater  than  between  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  and  man,  or  between  man  and  the 
probable  intelligence  of  the  order  of  beings 
next  higher  above  him.  I  never  take  the 
life  of  a  flower  without  feeling  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  moral  right,  unless  the  act  is 
justified,  as  in  the  taking  the  life  of  an 
animal  for  use,  or  because  the  plant  de¬ 
stroyed  is  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
lower  animals  or  of  man.  That  plants  find 
pleasure  in  existence  is  as  obvious  as  that 
animals  do.  That  the  sensitive  plant  has  a 
nervous  system,  and  that  carnivorous  plants 
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take  pleasure  in  food,  goes  without  question. 
Thus  much  briefly  in  regard  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  plants.  The  reader  can  extend 
the  illustrations  indefinitely. 

Traces  of  moral  character  are  not  less 
recognizable.  But  we  must  remember  that 
to  identify  vegetable  morality  we  must  not 
require  of  it  all  the  qualities  of  morality 
in  man.  Because  red-colored  clay,  tinted 
with  iron  oxide,  is  not  a  polished  sword- 
blade  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  the 
presence  of  iron.  Let  us  analyze,  ethically, 
any  beautiful  flower.  We  find  first  a  gen¬ 
tle,  candid,  innocent  aspect,  which  reaches 
quite  beyond  our  sense  of  physical  harmony, 
and  stirs  the  sense  of  moral  beauty.  How 
is  that  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Next  we 
find  the  plant  appealing  to  our  sense  of 
physical  beauty.  So  far  as  the  plant’s  in¬ 
dividual  interests  are  to  be  conserved  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this.  Its  immaculate 
coloring,  tracery,  shading,  are  all  beyond 
the  plant’s  individual  necessities.  A  rude 
and  flashy  splotch  of  color  would  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  bees  and  butterflies  quite  as  well 
as  all  this  exquisite  beauty,  unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  an  aesthetic  faculty  in  those  insects; 
which  supposition,  while  it  might  weaken 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  morality 
in  the  flowers,  would  by  so  much  strengthen 
the  argument  for  morality  in  the  bees.  But, 
as  the  bees  have  sufficient  inducement  in 
the  honey,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
array  of  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  flower 
has,  then,  for  its  purpose  the  giving  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  plant’s  benevolence.  It  is 
an  act  of  love  having  in  it  no  taint  of  self- 
interest. 

I  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  press  his  or 
her  objections  to  this  view  too  rapidly.  Let 
us  get  at  them  fairly  and  candidly,  one  at  a 
time : 


“  Flowers  bloom  in  all  their  beauty  where 
they  are  unseen  by  the  eye  of  man.” 

True ;  but  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
does  not  exist  for  dress  *  parade.  The  pure 
and  good  man  would  be  pure  and  good  if  not 
another  being  beside  himself  existed  in  the 
universe— if  such  a  situation  is  supposable. 

“  The  plant  has  no  conscience  or  will.” 

Not  conscience,  perhaps  ;  as  it  has  no 
view  of  that  function  of  the  moral  nature  ; 
but  what  it  needs  it  has,  namely,  a  moral 
tendency  which  manifests  itself  in  benevo¬ 
lence.  Will,  however,  is  shown  to  exist  in 
plants  by  the  same  tests  which  show  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  lower  animals  or  in  man. 

“  The  moral  qualities  which  appear  in 
plants  are  the  moral  qualities,  not  of  the 
plant,  but  of  its  creator.” 

True ;  but  true  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
moral  qualities  of  men  have  their  source  in 
God.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Creator 
should  not  make  the  plant  a  center  of  moral 
forces.  However  limited,  meager  or  inferior 
they  may  be  in  degree  and  manifestation,  it 
is  an  organism,  perfect  in  its  kind.  It  sleeps, 
wakes,  labors,  rests,  seeks  its  food  and  per¬ 
forms  all  the  functions  of  individual  life. 

Have  I  succeeded  in  indicating  the  claims 
of  my  beloved  companions  and  friends  to  a 
hearing?  Let  the  reader  learn  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
Their  thoughts  will  be  found  sweet  as  their 
perfumes;  their  teachings  as  beautiful  as 
their  colors ;  their  companionship  soothing 
and  cheering  as  exquisite  music. 

“  Farewell,  farewell ;  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guest: 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

W.  C.  Gray. 


A  PLEA  FOR  DUMB  THINGS. 

“  Mamma,”  says  the  average  little  girl  to  “  Certainly,  my  child,”  responds  the  aver- 
her  mother,  as,  suddenly  reminded  of  a  great  age  mother,  with  cheerful  confidence  ;  al- 
moral  question  she  pauses  in  the  loving  though  all  the  time  conscious  of  a  little  dread 
squeeze  which  she  is  administering  to  the  as  to  wThat  question  may  come  next, 
feline  pet  in  her  arms — “  mamma,  do  all  “  But  what  if  they  can’t  read,  mamma  ? 
good  people  go  to  heaven  ?  ”  and  can’t  study  Sunday  School  lessons,  and 
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read  good  books?  Will  they  go  to  heaven 
just  the  same,  if  they  are  good  ?  ” 

“  Surely,”  replies  mamma,  a  little  reas¬ 
sured  ;  “  some  poor  people  never  have  a 
chance  to  learn,  as  you  do — they  cannot  go 
to  school,  or  learn  to  read,  perhaps ;  but  if 
they  do  as  well  as  they  know  how  to  do, 
and  are  never  unkind  or  wicked,  the  Lord 
loves  them  just  the  same.  He  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons ;  he  does  not  love  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world  any  better  than  the 
poor,  ignorant  little  child,  so  they  both  alike 
try  to  live  an  innocent  life,  and  are  as  good 
as  they  know  how  to  be.” 

The  child’s  face  brightens,  and  she  finishes 
the  interrupted  squeeze,  with — 

“  Good !  then  my  white  kitty  can  go  to 
heaven,  can’t  she  ?  ” 

“A  kitty  go  to  heaven  ?  Ho,  indeed ! 
Kitties  and  puppies  and  chickens  do  not  go 
to  heaven.” 

“  But  why  ?  ”  with  sudden  disappointment 
clouding  the  puzzled  face.  “  I  am  sure,  my 
kitty  does  as  well  as  she  knows  how  to  do ; 
she  never  steals  nor  scratches,  and  is  just  as 
good  as  she  can  be.  You  said  it  was  no 
matter  about  reading  and  being  wise  ;  and 
every  other  way,  my  kitty  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
body  can  be.” 

“  But  kittens  have  no  souls,  and  it  is  the 
soul  that  goes  to  heaven.” 

“  What  is  the  soul  ?  ” 

This  is  deep  water.  But  the  mother 
makes  another  plunge. 

“  The  soul,  dear,  is  the  part  of  you  that 
loves  and  knows  and  remembers, — the  part 
that  does  not  die  when  the  body  dies — the 
immortal - ” 

“  But,  mamma,  my  kitty  has  something 
to  love  with,  too ;  and  she  loves  me,  and 
knows  me  from  all  the  other  girls,  and  re¬ 
members  where  her  milk-saucer  is,  and  has 
learned  lots  of  things ;  and  why  isn’t  that 
her  soul  just  as  it  is  mine  ?  And  why  must 
she  all  die  when  her  body  does,  if  I  don’t  ?  ” 

Alas,  why  ?  and  many  a  little  child  never 
gets  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
The  mother  generally  finishes  by  alluding 
in  a  vague  way  to  the  Bible  ;  but  she  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  her,  think  of  a  passage  therein 
which  would  prove  her  position  ;  and  though 
adroitly  changing  the  subject  for  the  pres- 
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ent,  she  inwardly  determines  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  private  consultation  with  Cruden  at  her 
first  convenience.  She  is  much  disappointed 
and  disquieted,  afterwards,  at  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  result  of  the  conference. 

The  prevailing  belief  that  animals  have 
no  souls,  and,  consequently  no  existence  af¬ 
ter  this,  is  supposed  to  be  founded,  like 
many  other  one-sided  theories,  on  the  Bible  ; 
two  passages  of  which  are  invariably  flung 
at  the  head  of  the  “  irreverent  ”  party  who 
dares  hint,  not  that  he  himself  will  have  no 
hereafter,  but  that  his  winged  and  form- 
footed  friends  are  eligible  to  share  it  with 
him.  The  first  of  these  passages,  in  the 
Psalms — “  Man  being  in  honor,  abideth  not ; 
he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish,” — although 
often  quoted,  does  not  seem,  certainly,  to 
strengthen  the  human  side  of  the  questiorr 
much,  since  it  openly  likens  nran  to  the 
beasts,  whatever  may  be  the  destination  of 
the  latter.  The  other  stock  quotation  is  in 
Ecclesiastes,  and  speaks  of  “the  spirit  of 
the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth.” 
This,  too,  has  a  hole  in  it,  when  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  animals  have  no  souls, 
since  it  expressly  credits  beasts  with  a 
“spirit.”  But  even  supposing  that  either 
of  these  arguments  would  hold  water,  they 
are  a  dozen  times  overborne  by  the  number 
of  Scripture  passages- wherein  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  man  is  either  disputed  or  despaired 
of.  What  hope  is  there  in  the  cry  of  Job  : 
“As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the 
flood  decayeth  and  dryeth  up,  so  man  lieth 
down,  and  riseth  not”?  And  in  the  very 
book  wherein  occurs  the  passage  supposed 
to  disprove  the  immortality  of  the  beasts, 
what  do  we  find  better  for  the  sons  of  men  ? 
“  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  be- 
falleth  beasts  ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them ; 
as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they 
have  all  one  breath,  so  that  a  man  has  no 
pre-eminence  over  a  beast ;  for  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  unto  one  place;  all  are  of  the  dust, 
and  all  turn  to  dust  again.”  How  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  plainer  than  this ;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  comes  much  nearer  proving  that  there 
is  no  immortality  for  any  of  us,  than  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  have  a  monopoly  thereof,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  four-footed  friends.  The 
latter  theory  seems  built  on  precisely  the 
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same  substructure  of  ineffable  self-conceit 
which  also  supports  the  opinion  that  this 
little  insignificant  point  which  we  call  our 
earth  is  the  only  spot  in  the  universe  of 
stars  and  suns  which  is  peopled  by  con¬ 
scious  and  personal  intelligences.  It  surely 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Bible  denies  immor¬ 
tality  to  beasts.  That  it  does  not  distinctly 
assert  it,  may  be  met  with  the  fact  that 
neither  does  it  distinctly  assert  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  human  beings.  “  The  dead  know 
not  anything.” 

The  common  remark  that  animals  do  not 
think,  is  disproved  a  hundred  times  a  day 
in  the  very  sight  of  those  who  advance  the 
opinion.  True,  animals  do  many  things 
from  instinct,  or  without  thought ;  but  there 
can  be  no  acquirement  without  thought, 
observation,  comparison  and  memory.  None 
of  these  attributes  belong  to  instinct.  The 
canary-bird  at  home  builds  its  first  nest 
just  as  perfectly  as  it  would  build  its  thou¬ 
sandth,  should  it  live  to  need  it.  But  con¬ 
fine  him  in  a  cage,  and  he  does  not  all  at 
once  know  how  to  draw  up  the  little  bucket 
which  contains  his  food ;  he  does  that  much 
better  after  a  little  practice. 

That  animals  have  reason,  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  one  who  ever  drove  a  horse, 
milked  a  cow,  petted  a  cat,  or  owned  a  dog. 
That  they  do  not  possess  it  in  human  meas¬ 
ure,  is  admitted ;  and  that  all  animals  are 
not  gifted  alike  with  reasoning  powers,  is 
evident  to  all  observers.  Even  children  see 
this  difference  in  their  pets,  and  understand 
it.  A  little  girl  owned  a  number  of  kittens, 
one  of  which  she  always  specially  protected 
and  provided  for,  although  it  was  quite  as 
large  and  healthy  as  the  others.  When 
questioned  as  to  why  she  was  so  partial,  she 
replied :  “  Because  this  kitty  is  an  idiot ; 
the  others  have  common  sense.”  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  “this  kitty”  really  could  not 
take  care  of  itself,  and  was  even  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  food,  unless  assisted.  But 
the  human  race,  which  comprises  all  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  mentality,  from  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  and  comprehensive  intellectuality,  to 
the  dull  perceptions  of  the  Esquimaux,  the 
stupidity  of  the  Digger  Indian,  and  the 
scarcely  human  degradation  of  the  Bush¬ 
man,  can  hardly  afford  to  find  fault  with 


the  “  lower  animals  ”  because  all  of  them  do 
not  reach  the  height  of  mental  capacity  at¬ 
tained  by  the  comparatively  few. 

Certainly  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  who 
believe,  as  he  did,  that  animals  are  me*e 
machines,  without  thought,  or  sensibility, 
or  feeling,  like  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  coffee- 
mill,  and  are  doomed  to  insensate  anni¬ 
hilation  when  they  are  worn  out  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Bible  for  their  authority.  The  theory  of 
Descartes,  revolting  and  monstrously  cruel 
though  it  be,  is  still  more  consistent  with 
itself  than  the  ordinary  “  Christian  ”  theory ; 
since,  as  a  wheelbarrow  has  no  conscious 
life  in  this  world,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
deny  it  a  conscious  life  in  the  next.  But 
the  assertion  that  the  very  qualities  and 
attributes  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
immortal  part  of  man,  the  attributes  of 
thought,  reason,  memory,  love,  constancy, 
faithfulness  and  unselfishness,  are  simply 
earthly  and  perishable  in  other  animals,  and 
doomed  to  utter  extinction  when  the  body 
is  resolved  to  dust,  seems  shockingly  incon¬ 
sistent  and  unreasonable,  as  well  as  insuffer¬ 
ably  selfish  and  arrogant. 

Nor  are  these  the  most  mischievous  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  popular  belief.  Upon  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  founded,  if  the  real  truth  were 
ferreted  out,  the  almost  universal  notion 
that  dumb  beasts  have  no  rights  which 
human  beings  are  bound  to  respect.  Hence 
arises  much  of  the  abuse  and  bitter  cruelty 
to  which  animals  are  subjected,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  Christian  civilization. 
The  boy  who  tortures  a  dog,  the  man  who 
overloads  or  abuses  his  horse,  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  these  poor  tormented 
things  have  no  souls ;  that  they  are  mere 
automata,  to  be  dealt  with  precisely  as  their 
masters  choose.  “  He’s  my  horse,”  said  a 
savage  teamster,  pausing  in  the  wicked  work 
of  beating  his  poor  overworked  horse,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  remonstrance  of  a  humane  woman 
at  an  overlooking  window  ;  “  he’s  mine  ;  I 
bought  him,  and  I’ll  pound  him  to  death  by 
inches,  if  I  choose  to  ;  it’s  no  murder  to  kill 
a  horse.  He  can’t  speak  nor  think,  and  he 
hain’t  no  sense  and  no  soul.” 

There  is  the  argument  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  “  He  cannot  speak.”  Neither  can 
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the  ten  thousand  deaf  mutes  now  within 
our  borders ;  but  who  denies  them  the  pos¬ 
session  of  souls  ?  “  He  cannot  think.”  He 

can,  but  even  if  he  could  not,  neither  does 
the  day-old  infant  of  the  wisest  parents 
in  the  land;  yet  who  disputes  the  babe’s 
immortality  ?  “  He  has  no  sense.”  Neither 
have  the  fifteen  thousand  idiots  which  are 
included  in  the  population  of  the  country, 
nor  the  equal  number  of  insane  persons. 
Yet  where  is  the  school  of  theology  which 
denies  immortality  to  idiots  and  insane  peo¬ 
ple  ? 

Ah,  friends,  you  who  may  believe  that 
the'  idea  of  a  beast’s  immortality  is  all  a 
mistake,  remember  that  we  are  all  alike 
liable  to  mistakes ;  let  us,  at  least,  be  sure 
to  err  on  the  side  of  kindness  and  mercy. 
While  no  believer  in  the  after  life  of  the 
lower  animals  will  feel  it  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  endow  a  church  for  them,  there  is 
very  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
mitigating  their  sufferings  and  bettering 
their  condition,  even  in  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  districts.  Let  us  no  longer  teach  our 
children  that  animals  have  no  souls,  and 
were  meant  by  the  Almighty  to  be  simply 


the  unrewarded  drudges  of  men,  their  duty 
being  to  accept  meekly  whatever  treatment 
the  freak  of  the  moment  may  lead  him  to 
give  them.  Let  us  rather  teach  the  rising 
generation  that  these  poor  dependents  have 
rights,  not  only  given  them  by  the  Creator, 
but  earned  faithfully  by  their  various  ser¬ 
vice  of  waiting,  of  laboring,  of  amusing,  of 
protecting,  of  loving,  and  helping  and  sav¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  present 
and  coming  generation  will  be  too  gentle- 
hearted  toward  their  inferiors  ;  on  this  side 
they  are  scarcely  liable  to  err.  The  evil 
wrought  by  want  of  feeling  for  dumb  things 
is  on  every  hand  an  apparent  and  crying 
evil.  La  contrardistinction  thereto,  how 
pleasantly  shows  even  the  extreme  example 
of  the  tender-hearted  old  saint  Francis,  who 
wrought  from  his  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  a  far  more  merciful  belief  than  do 
many  modem  theologians,  and  went  out 
into  the  fields  and  forests,  preaching  ear¬ 
nestly  and  faithfully  to  the  birds  and  squir¬ 
rels,  in  obedience  to  the  scriptural  com¬ 
mand  :  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


THE  ROBIN  ’MONG  THE  CHERRY  BLOOMS. 

0  robin  in  the  cherry  tree, 

Quite  lost  in  wealth  of  blossoming, — 

Do  you  a  glimpse  of  destiny 

Get  as  you  plume  yourself,  and  sing  ? 

Do  pregnant  airs  of  April  tell 
Of  June’s  lush  fruits  you  love  so  well  ? 

Or,  like  Columbus,  when  he  sought 
For  gold  and  power  beyond  the  blue 

And  unknown  sea,  with  dangers  fraught, 

And  “  builded  better  than  he  knew,” 

And  gave  the  world  a  breathing  place, 

And  promise  of  a  grander  race, — 

Is  mild  freebooting  but  your  aim, 

And  licensed  hunt  for  larger  game, 

O’erruled  for  good  ?  Thus  grow  God’s  laws. 
The  groundling  only  sees  Because  : 

The  higher-souled  see  how  the  low 
And  groveling  to  the  greater  grow. 


Earl  Marble. 
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CERTAIN  VENOMOUS  CREEPING  THINGS. 


It  is  officially  stated  that  thirty  thousand 
people  annually  die  in  the  province  of  Ben¬ 
gal  alone,  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
or  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents  and  in¬ 
sects.  When  one  considers  the  density  of 
the  population,  the  swarming  number  of 
such  pests,  and  the  facility  with  which  in¬ 
sects  can  lie  concealed,  one  is  surprised  that 
the  number  of  victims  is  not  larger.  Some 
districts  of  South  America  are  said  to  be  so 
infested  as  to  be  next  to  uninhabitable  by 
man.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me,  in  the  regions  where  I  have  seen  poi¬ 
sonous  reptiles,  that  so  few  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  are  killed  by  them.  They  form  in 
such  countries,  however,  a  sort  of  mild, 
chronic  apprehension,  and  now  and  then  a 
good  fright  serves  to  keep  up  a  wholesome 
impression  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  curious 
tendency  of  such  foes  to  mankind,  that  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  tropics  the  larger, 
and  perhaps  the  more  deadly  they  become, 
like  evil  spirits  which  grow  more  wicked  as 
jihey  draw  nearer  the  abode  of  infernal  car 
loric.  But  both  are  everywhere  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  be  objects  of  justly-grounded 
dread. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  scorpions,  the 
green  and  the  black;  the  latter  is  the 
most  venomous.  When  I  lived  in  Trebi- 
zond,  they  were  so  numerous  that  we  kept 
a  canopy  over  the  bed  to  catch  those  which 
might  fall  from  the  ceiling.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  examined  every  morning.  I  have 
shaken  them  out  of  my  boots.  I  repeatedly 
came  within  an  ace  of  stepping  on  one  with 
my  bare  foot  when  getting  out  of  bed. 
They  have  an  uncanny  way  of  hiding  in 
cracks  and  under  large  stones,  and  run  with 
spider-like  speed  when  aroused,  holding 
their  spiky  tail  in  the  air  in  an  aggressive 
manner  that  is  not  re-assuring.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  no  swelling  follows 
the  sting,  but  only  pain  and  sometimes 
death.  But  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
scorpion  poisoning  attended  with  swelling  ; 
Nicola,  my  donkey-driver,  had  his  leg 
swelled  to  twice  the  size,  attended  with  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain.  In  Asia  Minor  the  natives 
make  a  decoction  of  scorpions,  and  give  it 


to  their  children  as  an  antidote  and  prevent¬ 
ive.  I  never  heard  that  it  did  any  good. 
This,  on  the  theory  of  similia  similibus,  might 
be  called  Homoeopathic  treatment  if  it  had 
not  been  employed  before  ever  Hahnemann 
was  born. 

The  centipede  or  scalopendra  is  another 
insect  about  which  I  know  nothing  good 
that  can  be  laid  to  its  credit.  Possibly  a 
use  may  be  found  for  it,  as  they  use  spiders’ 
webs  for  quinine  in  fever  and  ague,  and 
powdered  cockroaches  for  Bright’s  disease. 
It  has  not  over  thirty  feet,  so  that  the  name 
is  a  misnomer ;  but  the  feet  terminate  in  a 
sharp  and  scratchy  point.  The  centipede  is 
copper-colored  and  its  back  is  armed  with 
scales  that  make  it  quite  hard.  Its  sting  is 
more  often  fatal  than  that  of  the  scorpion, 
and  I  have  never  taken  to  it  kindly,  since  I 
had  an  adventure  with  one  in  Smyrna.  I 
was  sitting  at  supper,  thinly  clad  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  of  the  country  during 
the  long  steady  heat  which  endures  from 
April  to  October.  Suddenly  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  creeping  over  my  instep,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  it  was  crawling  up  my  leg,  scratching 
the  skin  slightly  as  it  leisurely  pursued  its 
way  up  towards  my  knee.  Apprehending 
the  situation  at  once,  I  realized  that  to 
startle  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
Keeping  my  leg  perfectly  still,  therefore,  I 
carefully  clasped  it  above  the  knee  with 
both  hands  to  prevent  the  reptile  from  get¬ 
ting  over  the  knee.  When  I  was  ready  I 
struck  out  my  foot  with  a  smart,  rapid 
jerk,  and  most  happily  shook  off  the  creat¬ 
ure,  and  immediately  put  my  foot  on  it, 
crushing  a  centipede  nearly  six  inches  long. 

But  I  love  the  tarantula  even  less  than 
the  centipede.  It  is  in  truth  a  redoubtable 
foe,  for  aside  from  its  hideous  appearance 
it  is  quite  unnecessarily  aggressive,  and 
clears  several  feet  at  a  jump.  I  have  seen 
snake-charmers  in  the  East  tossing  them 
from  hand  to  hand  like  a  hot  potato ;  of 
course  the  poison  had  been  extracted.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  climate, 
but  always  retain  the  same  general  charac¬ 
teristics.  A  gentleman  in  Nassau  told  me 
that  his  sister  went  up  to  bed  one  evening, 
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and  discovered  an  enormous  tarantula  in 
the  middle  of  her  pillow,  just  like  a  great 
ink-spot.  Having  seen  it  afterwards  bottled, 
I  can  testify  that  its  legs  had  a  spread  of 
six  inches,  and  its  black  hairy  body  was  the 
size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg.  She  screamed,  that 
being  the  right  thing  to  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  brought  the  family  to 
the  room :  as  her  brother  entered  the  taran¬ 
tula  made  a  spring  at  him,  which  resulted 
in  the  candle  falling  on  the  floor  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  rush  of  everyone,  pell-mell,  for  the  door. 
The  candle  having  been  re-lit,  it  then  be¬ 
came  important  to  find  out  on  whom  the 
tarantula  might  be  crawling.  After  some 
more  fun  of  this  sort,  the  creature  was  finally 
driven  into  a  comer  and  impaled  on  a  sharp 
spike  and  was  then  preserved  in  alcohol. 
Who  says  alcohol  has  no  uses  ? 

I  had  an  adventure  with  a  small  tarantula 
in  Madeira  one  evening,  where  fortunately 
they  are  not  common  nor  over-large.  I  was 
occupying  at  the  time  a  small  building  con¬ 
taining  two  apartments,  standing  alone  in 
the  vineyard  back  of  Holway’s  Hotel,  a  very 
cosy  little  box,  where  I  spent  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening.  From  the  balcony  I  could 
look  down  on  the  lights  of  Funchal  below, 
or  of  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  music  of  the  bells  stealing  up 
from  the  town,  or  the  regular  beat  of  the 
surf  on  the  shore.  Weil,  I  was  reading 
quietly,  absorbed  in  Byron’s  magnificent 
tragedy,  “Werner,”  when  I  became  con¬ 
scious  without  knowing  exactly  why,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  which  had  not  been  there  a  moment 
before.  On  looking  around  I  saw  a  taran¬ 
tula  deliberately  marching  across  the  room 
aqd  coming  towards  me.  He  evidently 
wanted  my  chair,  and  I  concluded  to  let 
him  have  it.  As  more  light  on  the  subject 
was  desirable  I  then  went  into  my  bedroom 
and  brought  out  another  candle.  When  I 
returned  he  was  sitting  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  chair  I  had  vacated.  The  cushion 
was  scarlet  and  he  was  black,  a  sort  of  vel¬ 
vety  black,  like  a  large  button  of  that  color. 
But  I  could  not  stop  to  admire  the  harmony 
of  colors  for  he  was  evidently  watching  my 
motions  and  might  jump  at  me  any  moment. 
I  went  after  a  heavy  walking  club  in  the 


comer  of  the  room  and  meantime  he  hopped 
on  the  flap  of  the  table  cloth,  which  was 
close  to  the  chair.  This  was  a  false  move 
on  his  part.  Gently  raising  the  end  of  the 
flap  below  him  with  the  stick,  I  gradually 
coaxed  him  on  to  the  top  of  the  table,  which 
was  exactly  where  I  wanted  him.  Quietly 
I  removed  everything  from  the  table  in 
order  to  have  a  clear  field  of  operations. 
He  watched  me  intently  with  his  bright,  in¬ 
tensely  black  bead-like  eyes,  quickly  turning 
around  to  face  me  every  time  I  moved.  It 
was  a  fair  game  on  each  side,  but  he  did  not 
improve  his  opportunities.  When  all  was 
ready  I  took  up  a  volume  of  Ruskin,  a  work 
which  has  proved  itself  of  great  weight  and 
has  demolished  more  than  one  reputation, 
and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  brought  it  down 
with  great  force  on  the  devoted  tarantula. 
When  I  took  up  the  book  the  creature  was 
not  there.  It  was  now  of  the  last  importance 
to  find  out  if  the  tarantula  had  jumped  on 
me.  The  dark  color  of  my  clothes  and  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  very  well  see  my  own 
back  made  it  difficult  to  settle  this  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  some  moments.  Further  search 
showed  him  under  the  sofa  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  I  hurled  the  club  at  him  end  on 
with  a  fury  which  indented  the  wall,  but  he 
briskly  avoided  the  danger,  and  another 
search  revealed  him  under  a  chair,  this  time 
thoroughly  frightened,  it  would  seem,  for  he 
allowed  me  to  lift  up  the  chair  and  carry  it 
away.  Still  confident  in  the  destructive 
powers  of  Ruskin,  I  brought  the  volume 
down  once  more  on  the  tarantula,  and  this 
time  his  back  was  broken.  My  confidence 
in  Ruskin  continues  unabated.  I  left  the 
tarantula  on  the  field  where  he  fell,  and  then 
went  to  bed  thoroughly  satisfied  with  my 
success  ;  for  the  tarantula  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  bed-fellow.  I  have  known  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  they  have  crept  between 
the  sheets  unbidden.  The  next  morning  I 
got  up  to  look  at  him ;  he  was  still  there ; 
I  returned  to  bed,  took  another  nap  and  a 
cup  of  chocolate  ;  but  when  I  again  looked 
for  the  tarantula  I  found  that  the  cock¬ 
roaches  had  completely  devoured  him  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  hard,  black,  glistening  eyes, 
which  lay  on  the  floor  like  bits  of  polished 
jet.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
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SUMMER. 

O  heaven’s  glorious  blue, 

So  deep,  so  pure,  so  fair ! 

And  Summer’s  sunny  air, 

Sweet  with  a  fragrance  rare 
From  flowers  beyond  compare, — 

And  all  for  you  ! 

O  happy,  tender  days  ! 

O  shades  in  forests  deep, 

And  sweet,  unbroken  sleep, 

And  golden  grain  to  reap, 

And  birds  that  always  keep 
Chanting  their  lays ! 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 


TOM’S  HEATHEN. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  R.  BAKER. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  ONE  MAN. 

Late  the  nest  morning  my  patient 
awoke,  rational,  but  very  weak.  For  some 
time  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  needed  careful  nursing.  Through 
these  days  I  was  with  him  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  He  was  a  man  to  feel 
keenly  any  kindness,  and  in  his  subdued 
condition  thoroughly  appreciated  the  little 
I  could  do  for  him.  Some  one  was  officious 
enough  to  tell  him  of  my  supposed  agency 
in  his  recovery,  and  his  gratitude  knew  no 
bounds.  However  little  he  may  have  valued 
life,  however  much  he  may  have  wished  to 
overtake  death,  when  death  turned  upon 
him  and  he  was  pursued  instead  of  pur¬ 
suing,  it  was  quite  another  matter. 

He  was  still  in  a  nervous  and  critical 
condition,  and  the  hospital  sights  and  sounds 
annoyed  him  greatly.  As  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  he  was  removed  to  a  pleasant,  private 
room  not  far  from  the  apartments  occupied 
by  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  daughter.  He  submit¬ 
ted  to  my  will,  asking  no  questions.  He 
knew  only  that  I  was  an  American  physi¬ 
cian  disposed  to  help  a  disabled  fellow- 
countryman.  He  “  took  to  me,”  as  the 
phrase  goes.  He  had  lived  such  a  vaga¬ 


bond,  uncared-for  life  that  he  had  grown  to 
consider  himself  part  of  the  olfscouring  of 
the  earth.  And  now  in  his  low  estate  to  be 
taken  up,  eared  for,  and  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration,  was  to  him  a  grateful  surprise. 

Many  times  a  day  he  declared  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  should  be  devoted  to 
my  service.  But  I  knew  much  of  this  would 
pass  wdth  returning  health  and  strength,  and 
that  after  a  while  old  appetites  and  passions 
would  re-assert  themselves  with  renewed 
ferocity.  Now  was  the  golden  opportunity. 
Now  too  was  the  time  to  tell  Joel  Dyer. 

He  brightened  up  as  if  new  vitality  were 
injected  into  every  fiber  of  his  being.  No 
solitary  prisoner  confined  in  an  underground 
cell,  reeking  -with  horrors,  could  have  been 
more  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  freedom 
than  was  Joel  Dyer  at  the  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  man  his  money  and  getting  free 
from  the  torment  of  his  mental  presence. 
He  was  so  eager  and  so  hurried  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  pouncing 
in  upon  him,  throwing  the  money  in  his 
hands  and  bidding  him  be  gone  forever. 

Robert  Lyon, — I  still  called  him  Norman 
Lee, — had  no  suspicion  that  I  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  his  former  life  or  of  his  half- 
brother,  Thomas  Peebles.  From  time  to 
time  he  told  me  fragments  of  his  past,  and 
among  the  rest  the  episode  of  Dyer  and  his 
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experience  in  stock  speculation.  He  with¬ 
held  the  name,  but  dwelt  with  great  bitter¬ 
ness  upon  that  one  transaction  and  its  effect 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  not  one 
who  would  naturally  hold  a  resentment 
long,  and  the  fact  of  his  extreme  detesta¬ 
tion  of  this  man  told  that  Dyer  had  made 
upon  him  the  one  indelible  impression  of 
his  life.  He  was  speaking  of  this  one  day 
when  I  said : 

“  You  may  recover  that  money  yet  ?  ” 

“  Never.  The  stars  fight  against  me.” 

“  But  the  man  may  see  that  he  has 
wronged  you,  and  be  disposed  to  make  up 
the  loss.” 

He  laughed — a  bitter,  incredulous  laugh. 

“  It  is  not  impossible,”  said  I  after  a  lit¬ 
tle.  “  The  Lord  can  make  him  see  that  he 
has  wronged  you.” 

“  The  Lord  ?  ”  and  he  laughed  again. 
“  Why  that  man  is  one  of  the  Lord’s  pets. 
My  mother  used  to  say  that  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  without  the  Lord’s  knowledge  and 
consent.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  don’t 
say  that  it  is  not  true,  why  then  the  Lord 
knew  that  this  man  was  going  to  rob  me, 
and  He  consented.  And  see  how  he  has 
been  coddled  ever  since.  He  began  as  he 
once  told  me  without  a  dollar  in  the  world, 
and  to-day  he  lays  claim  to  a  million  or 
more.  Well,  how  did  he  get  that  ?  By 
steady,  honest  work?  No  man  gets  rich 
that  way.  If  he  is  industrious  he  earns  a 
living  and  saves  something,  but  he  does 
not  get  rich.  How  then  ?  By  breaking  into 
bank-vaults,  or  by  highway  robbery?  Oh 
no.  He  is  far  too  shrewd  for  that.  There 
is  a  neater  and  more  respectable  way.  He 
over-reaches  some  one,  his  best  friend  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  business  transaction,  and  picks 
his  pockets  so  deftly,  and  so  entirely  within 
the  law,  all  the  while  appearing  so  plausible 
and  so  friendly,  that  until  his  eyes  are  sud¬ 
denly  pried  open  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
him  a  philanthropist  or  an  evangelist,  or 
some  other  sugar-coated  sham.  He  always 
makes  another  man’s  necessity  his  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  have  seen  him  watch  a  man  whose 
financial  footing  was  getting  insecure,  and 
when  a  helping  hand  would  steady  him 
through  the  storm,  not  only  refuse  that 
help  himself,  but  by  insinuations  and  wise 


looks  keep  others  from  helping.  Then  how 
he  would  watch  and  watch,  gloating  over 
his  drowning  struggles,  and  just  as  he  was 
going  under,  step  up  with  a  cool  smile  and 
buy  him  out  clean. 

“  I  was  not  the  only  one,  by  many,  that  he 
robbed — legally,  of  course,  all  legally.  Oh, 
the  cursed  foresight  of  that  man  !  He  knew 
just  when  to  buy  and  just  when  to  sell,  and 
when  he  had  clutched  a  handsome  fortune 
he  knew  enough  to  leave  the  broking  busi¬ 
ness  ;  knew  enough  to  put  his  hand  on  the 
throat  of  his  thirst  of  gold  and  say  :  ‘  Look 
here!  Steady!  Steady!  No  more  risks !  ’  No 
man  ever  had  himself  better  in  hand.  This 
cursed  foresight  was  equaled  only  by  cursed 
self-control.  Now  he  could  afford  to  go 
into  banking  in  a  slow  but 'safe  and  highly 
respectable  way.  No  other  man  could  have 
held  himself  like  that.  Stockbroking  is  a 
mania,  and  W’hen  it  has  once  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  man  he  can  no  more  help  gam¬ 
bling  than  a  drunkard  can  help  drinking ; 
nor  would  he,  except  that  he  was  specially 
favored  by  his  Maker.  One  of  these  days 
he  will  die,  and  probably  leave  a  goodly 
share  of  his  gains  as  hush  money.  Perhaps 
he  will  endow  a  hospital,  or  create  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  and  the  ministers  will  say: 
‘  See  this  good  man  !  ’  and  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poor  fools  he  has  swin¬ 
dled,  will  cry  ‘  Amen !  ’  ” 

“Well;  now  all  this  has  happened  with 
the  Lord’s  knowledge  and  consent.  He  has 
made  the  opportunities,  and  has  helped  this 
man  ‘  to  do,  to  do,  and  to  do  ’ ;  and  now  do 
you  suppose  He  is  going  to  make  him  undo 
all  that  he  has  aided  and  abetted  him  in 
doing  ?  Not  at  all.  You  see  I  believe  in 
your  Lord.  It  was  bred  in  me  when  my 
bones  wTere  a  soft  gristle;  I  assimilated  it 
with  my  mother’s  milk.  I  grant  all  you 
can  say  of  his  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 
and  I  know  that  let  me  go  into  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  or  the  depths  of  the  sea,  I  cannot 
get  away  from  Him.  O  yes  ;  I  know  there 
is  a  Lord,  and  He  makes  such  men  as 
Joel  Dyer,  and  holds  them  in  his  hand, 
and  hedges  them  about  lest  any  harm  be¬ 
fall  them.  And  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  bow  to  Him,  He  is  none  of  mine.” 

Thrills  of  horror,  like  an  agua,  ran  over 
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me  as  I  looked  at  him  and  listened  to  his 
almost  blasphemous  words.  We  sat  oppo¬ 
site  each  other,  and  he  was  speaking  more 
vehemently  than  at  any  time  since  his  re¬ 
covery,  and  to  me  it  was  Tom's  left  hand 
that  was  gesticulating,  and  Tom’s  impas¬ 
sioned  voice  that  rose  and  fell  with  every 
utterance.  Even  the  swiftly  alternating  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  face,  pallid  and  thinner 
since  his  sickness,  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
Tom,  poor  Tom,  who  was  ever  praying 
and  beseeching  the  Lord  for  this  wrecked 
soul.  I  laid  my  hand  heavily  upon  his 
knee,  and  with  a  voice  that  was  scarcely 
steady  said : 

“  Now  let  me  show  you  the  other  side  of 
this  man.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been 
greatly  prospered.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
has  paid  for  all  that  he  has  had.  No  man 
gets  ‘  something  for  nothing.  This  man 
has  toiled  like  a  galley-slave,  through  anx¬ 
ious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  allowing 
himself  no  time  for  rest  or  recreation.  If 
the  actual  work  he  has  done  had  been  com¬ 
pulsory,  he  would  have  died  long  ago.  And 
so  he  has  paid  for  all  that  he  has  honestly 
won.  And  for  what  he  has  accumulated 
by  over-reaching  and  unfair  advantage,  for 
that  he  has  also  paid,  and  paid  an  awful 
price,  and  will  continue  to  pay  as  long  as 
there  is  a  breath  of  life  left  in  him ;  and 
how  much  longer  God  only  knows.  Do  you 
suppose  that  which  the  Lord  permits  he  en¬ 
dorses  ?  Idas  He  not  seen  the  end  from  the 
beginning — and  does  He  not  know  the  ut¬ 
most  farthing  that  this  man  must  pay  ?  I 
tell  you  that  every  dollar  dishonestly  ob¬ 
tained  costs  a  man  a  thousand  times  more 
than  it  is  ever  worth,  and  sooner  or  later, 
unless  repented  of,  and  as  far  as  possible 
restored,  burns  into  the  accumulator’s  soul 
with  unquenchable  fire.” 

“  That  sounds  well,  and  it  is  easy  to  say ; 
but  wait  till  you  know  this  man,”  replied  he 
thrusting  back  his  coat  and  shooting  his 
thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  said  something 
unanswerable. 

“  I  do  know  him.” 

“  Joel  Dyer  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  khow  Joel  Dyer?  ”  and  his  thumbs 


came  out  of  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and 
he  stared  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes. 

“I  know  Joel  Dyer.” 

Then  you  know  one  of  the  greatest  ras¬ 
cals  that  ever  lived.” 

“  I  know  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers  that 
ever  lived.  You  tell  me  that  for  the  past 
twenty  years  you  have  lived  a  wretched  life, 
— a  series  of  blunders,  struggles,  wickedness 
and  misery — ” 

“All  that  and  more  !  ”  interrupted  he  with 
sharp  earnestness. 

“And  that  to-day  you  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  bankrupt  every  way,  and  with  an 
appalling  future  staring  you  in  the  face — ” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  tears  of  self-pity  filling 
his  despairing  eyes  as  he  looked  into  mine. 

“Well,  then,  let  me  tell  you  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  to-day  you  would  not 
change  places  with  Joel  Dyer,  with  all  his 
money  and  much  as  you  think  the  Lord  pre¬ 
fers  him  to  you.  You  do  not  begin  to  know 
what  the  word  anguish  means,  compared 
with  the  knowledge  that  has  come  to  that 
man.” 

“  How  happened  you  to  know  Joel  Dyer  ?  ” 

“  He  has  been  my  patient  for  the  past  two 
years.” 

“And  he  told  you  all  this?” 

“  He  needed  not  to  tell  me.  It  is  written 
all  over  him.” 

“And  you  believe  it?  ” 

“  I  do. 

“And  so  will  I  when  he  offers  to  give  back 
my  money  ;  ”  and  he  laughed. 

“  Will  you  go  with  me  now,  and  get  your 
money  ?  ”  asked  I,  handing  him  his  hat  and 
getting  my  own. 

He  looked  astounded  and  took  the  hat, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Seeing  that 
I  stood  waiting  he  asked,  “  Go  whither  ?  ” 

“  To  rooms  a  little  farther  up  the  street.” 

“  To  whom  ?  ” 

“  Joel  Dyer.” 

“Doctor,”  said  he,  looking  frightened 
and  distressed,  “  Doctor,  one  of  us  has 
gone  mad.  Is  it  you  or  I  ?  ” 

“  It  is  neither.  This  is  all.  Mr.  Dyer 
wishes  to  return  the  money  you  lost  through 
him.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  trying  to 
find  you.  He  came  to  Paris  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  has  been  waiting  several  days  to 
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give  you  this  money,  and  as  he  cannot  come 
to  you  I  promised  to  bring  you  to  him.” 

He  stared  at  me  blankly,  his  lower  jaw 
falling  like  a  man  losing  consciousness. 

“  Robert  Lyon!”  said  I,  grasping  his  shoul¬ 
der.  As  he  heard  that  name  the  blood 
went  rushing  to  his  brain,  his  pallid  face 
crimsoned,  and  he  looked  eagerly  at  me. 
“  Yes,  Robert  Lyon.  The  Lord  you  disown 
has  been  watching  over  you  all  these  years. 
He  has  kept  track  of  you,  has  spared  your 
life,  has  allowed  you  to  commit  mortal  of¬ 
fences  only  against  yourself  and  Himself, 
and  he  has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Dyer  to  restore  your  lost  inheritance.  You 
have  only  to  take  it  and,  forgetting  the  past, 
begin  life  over  again.” 

But  still  he  hung  back,  bewildered  or  un¬ 
willing. 

“  Come  !  ”  said  I.  “  You  say  I  have  been 
kind  to  you — ” 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  he  ;  “  and  I  will  say 
it  with  my  last  breath,  and  forget  it  never. 
If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  at  all 
repay  you,  it  shall  be  done,”  said  he,  grasp¬ 
ing  my  hand. 

“  So  I  thought ;  and  there  is  a  way  in 
which  you  can  more  than  repay  me.” 

“  Tell  me?  ”  he  demanded  earnestly. 

“  Go  with  me  to  Mr.  Dyer  and  get  your 
money,”  said  I  looking  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

“  Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way  I  will  go. 
Though  I  must  protest  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  this  at  all.  Joel  Dyer — wants — to 
give — back — my— money  !  ”  said  he  slowly, 
and  pausing  between  the  words  as  if  the  thing 
was  beyond  his  comprehension.  “  Well, 
lead  on;  I  will  go.  But  whether  I  go  on 
my  head  or  my  feet,  or  whether  1  am  going 
to  the  devil  or  otherwise,  is  more  than  I  can 
teh.” 

I  waited  for  no  retraction,  but  taking  his 
arm  hurried  him  along  the  street  to  Dyer’s 
apartments. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ROBERT  LYON’S  REFUSAL. 

At  Agnes’s  strenuous  entreaty,  drafts  for 
the  full  amount  of  Robert  Lyon’s  inherit¬ 
ance  had  been  made  out  on  a  well-known 
banking-house  in  the  city.  It  was  for  a 


considerable  amount  and  for  awhile  Mr. 
Dyer  demurred,  saying  that  he  paid  back  a 
portion  of  his  inheritance  wdien  he  re-bought 
the  stock,  and  if  Lyon  had  wasted  that 
portion  in  subsequent  stock  operations  it 
was  no  fault  of  his.  The  love  of  money 
was  still  strong  in  the  man.  This  relin¬ 
quishment,  now  that  it  was  at  hand,  gave 
him  sharp  twinges  of  pain.  It  was  like  an 
amputation.  He  was  willing  for  the  sake 
of  getting  rid  of  the  whole  matter,  to  make 
good  the  loss  actually  sustained  by  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  stock  while  in  Lyon’s 
hands,  and  thought  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
acting  with  unexampled  honesty  and  liber¬ 
ality.  And  so  he  was,  as  the  world  counts 
honesty  and  liberality.  But  when  Agnes 
asked  him  how  much  the  money  Robert 
Lyon  lost  had  been  worth  to  him,  how 
much  it  had  been  the  means  of  making  all 
these  years,  he  was  silent.  And  fearing  she 
would  insist  that  the  entire  accumulations 
of  that  sum  which  he  had  so  skillfully  han¬ 
dled  should  be  paid  over,  he  signed  the 
drafts  and  wrote  a  receipt  for  Robert  Lyon 
to  sign. 

I  knew  it  would  be  unwise  to  keep  the 
two  men  face  to  face  longer  than  was  really 
necessary,  and  cautioned  Agnes  to  have  the 
papers  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice’. 

Agnes  opened  the  door  and  I  presented 
Mr.  Lyon.  She  grew  suddenly  white,  but 
retained  her  self-possession  and  received 
him  courteously. 

Mr.  Dyer  was  sitting  by  the  table  wrapped 
in  his  long  dressing-gown,  grasping  with 
both  hands  the  cane  that  stood  between  his 
knees;  for  he  had  been  growing  feeble  of 
late  and  needed  the  cane  in  his  interminable 
walks  up  and  down  the  room.  His  cheeks 
were  stained  a  deep  scarlet  as  he  heard  the 
name  and  realized  that  the  man  he  had  so 
long  sought  stood  in  his  presence.  But  it 
passed  almost  instantly,  leaving  him  paler 
than  ever.  He  did  not  rise  or  change  his 
position  as  he  recognized  Robert  Lyon’s 
presence  by  a  courteous  bow. 

Both  men  were  startled  by  the  changes 
manifest  in  each.  Indeed,  Joel  Dyer,  but 
for  his  eyes,  looked  more  dead  than  alive ; 
and  Robert  Lyon,  aged  by  his  excesses, 
looked  years  older  than  he  really  was. 
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From  liis  bald  head  to  his  dropsical  hands, 
there  was  little  to  certify  that  this  was  the 
fresh,  handsome  man  Dyer  had  so  deftly 
used  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Agnes  prevented  any  embarrassment  by 
assuming  the  position  her  father  was  for 
the  moment  incapable  of  taking.  She 
brought  out  the  papers  and  inkstand  and 
putting  them  on  the  table  at  her  father’s 
side  said  gravely  and  earnestly : 

“  Mr.  Lyon,  my  father  desires  to  recom¬ 
pense  you  for  a  loss  you  sustained  in  some 
business  transaction  with  him.”  She  was 
standing  quite  near,  so  near  that  her  gar¬ 
ments  fell  against  him,  and  I  knew  how  sad 
and  earnest  were  the  eyes  that  looked  in  his 
as  she  said  gently :  “  Let  me  add  that  you 
will  confer  a  great  favor  by  receiving  this 
money  and  as  far  as  possible  forgetting  the 
past.” 

She,  not  knowing  the  exceeding  bitterness 
that  abode  in  this  man’s  heart,  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  asking  him  to  forget.  Lie  rose  to 
his  feet,  his  face  darkening,  as  he  asked  in 
a  scarcely  audible  voice, 

“Are  you  his  daughter  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  his  only  child.” 

“  It  was  you ,  then,  that  I  cursed  for  his 
sake.”  And  seeing  how  fair  and  pure  she 
looked,  as  if  no  thought  of  wrong  or  sin  had 
ever  fallen  upon  her,  said  bitterly,  “  Even 
my  curses  are  failures.” 

Every  drop  of  blood  fled  from  her  horror- 
striken  face  as  she  heard  his  words,  and  she 
turned  appealingly  to  me.  I  could  have 
knocked  him  down,  but  instead  grasped  his 
arm  and  led  him  over  to  the  table  where 
Mr.  Dyer  sat  absorbed  in  the  papers  he  'was 
running  over  for  the  last  time. 

“Are  you  quite  ready,  Mr.  Dyer  ?  ”  I  asked 
hurriedly. 

“  Yes  ;  ”  and  with  an  unsteady  hand  he 
gave  the  papers  to  Robert  Lyon,  adding, 
“  Please  sign  this  ;  ”  pushing  along  the  pen 
and  receipt. 

Robert  Lyon  unfolded  the  papers  slowly, 
as  if  he  was  still  bewildered,  and  looking 
them  leisurely  over,  began  to  realize  that 
they  were  genuine, — that  some  good  had  be¬ 
fallen  him.  At  last,  at  last,  his  luck  had 
turned ;  that  seemed  his  first  thought,  and 
he  crushed  the  papers  in  a  tight  grasp  as  if 


he  expected  to  fight  for  them.  And  then 
again,  as  if  still  doubting,  he  smoothed 
them  out  and  read  them  carefully  over,  and 
the  growing  certainty  made  even  his  heavy 
face  glow  with  glad  surprise.  How  care¬ 
fully  and  lovingly  he  turned  them  over  ! 
It  was  his  lost  inheritance,  bemoaned  and 
pursued  and  despaired  of,  unexpectedly  laid 
in  his  hands.  He  lifted  his  head,  breathing 
deeply,  and  seemed  to  grow  taller  and  larger 
with  a  sudden  influx  of  self-respect  and 
manliness.  It  was  a  curious  and  touching 
thing  to  see,  and  more  than  repaid  me  for 
all  my  trouble  and  anxiety  in  the  matter. 
I  wondered  if  it  spoke  to  Joel  Dyer  as  it 
spoke  to  me. 

But  as  he  stood  there,  lost  in  pleasant 
thoughts  of  his  mother,  of  Tom  and  his 
boyish  days,  of  his  hopes,  of  the  time  longed 
for  and  anticipated  when  he  should  come 
into  full  possession  of  this  his  inheritance, 
a  sudden  chan  gecame  over  him  ;  and  then 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  black  night  at 
sea  reveals  for  an  instant  the  fathomless 
abyss,  so  now  his  quickened  eyes  saw  the 
hideous  gulf  that  lay  between  then  and  now 
—between  the  happy  and  comparatively  in¬ 
nocent  youth  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
wretched,  ruined  man  of  to-day. 

The  papers  dropped  from  his  nerveless 
fingers,  and  turning  to  Joel  Dyer  a  terrible 
face,  and  with  a  voice  that  even  to  us 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
he  cried : 

“  Old  man,  keep  your  money!”  and  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  empty  hands  tremulous  with 
beseeching — “  Give  me  back  my  lost  life  ! 
Give  me  back  my  ruined  soul !  and  until 
you  can  do  that ,  talk  to  me  no  more  of  rec¬ 
ompense  !  ” 

It  was  awful.  Ho  one  moved  or  seemed 
to  breathe.  A  frightful  change  came  over 
Joel  Dyer.  A  moment  before  he  had 
believed  that  he  was,  at  last,  getting  away 
from  his  troubles ;  the  deliverance  he  had 
so  long  sought  was  at  hand.  His  eyes 
were  eagerly  fixed  on  Robert  Lyon,  never 
doubting  for  an  instant  his  acceptance. 
It  had  been  a  question  of  existence,  never 
a  question  of  acceptance.  How  he  had 
been  found  and  had  taken  the  money  in 
his  hand  only  to  fling  it  back  wdth  all  its 
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haunting  horrors  increased  a  thousand  fold. 
The  sunken  grayness  that  comes  upon  the 
face  of  the  dying  came  upon  his  face,  and 
its  hopeless  anguish  no  human  being  could 
see  and  forget.  Before  anything  could  be 
said  Agnes  was  on  her  knees  before  him, 
her  arms  elapsed  about  him  crying  pite¬ 
ously  : 

“  Father  !  father  1  don’  tlook  so  I  don’t  look 
so!” 

He  made  no  answer — and  no  movement, 
only  that  his  head  was  slowly  sinking  back, 
back,  and  that  awful  upturned  face  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  sunken  and  ghastly.  And  reaching 
up  her  arms  Agnes  put  her  hands  each  side 
of  his  head,  and  with  infinite  tenderness 
drew  it  down  to  her,  hiding  with  tears  and 
kisses  the  face  she  could .  not  endure  to  see. 
Still  kneeling  she  laid  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder  and  pressed  her  cheek  upon  his; 
yet  there  was  no  answer ;  no  sound  but 
Agnes’s  low  sobs.  It  was  too  pitiful  a  thing 
for  any  one  to  see,  but  I  could  not  leave 
them,  then. 

Presently  his  cane  fell  to  the  floor  with  a 
startling  noise,  and  I  saw  his  lifeless  hands 
drop  like  lead.  I  dared  wait  no  longer. 
Irregularities  of  the  heart  accompany  the 
disease  that  was  mastering  him.  And  so 
tense  had  been  the  strain  put  upon  him  of 
late  that  I  had  often  feared  that  his  weary 
heart  would  suddenly  cease  its  work. 

Agnes  saw  my  face  as  I  lifted  the  lifeless 
head  from  her  shoulder,  and  her  sobs  were 
instantly  hushed.  As  I  laid  him  on  his  bed 
a  feeling  of  relief  came  over  me,  that  at  last 
the  long  agony  was  over.  If  it  must  be  so 
hopeless,  the  sooner  ended  the  better.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  look  at  Agnes, 
but  I  knew  she  was  loosening  his  neck-cloth 
and  that  restoratives  were  within  instant 
reach.  She  refused  to  accept  the  interpre¬ 
tation  I  could  but  put  upon  this  deathful 
silence,  and  thrusting  me  aside  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  him,  calling  in  a  voice  I  should 
never  have  recognized  as  hers  : 

“  Father !  come  back  !  come  back  !  ” 

A  faint,  shuddering  moan  came  from  the 
cold  lips,  and  his  heart  began  to  flutter 
again.  What  appeared  to  be  death  proved 
only  a  protracted  swoon.  The  resistance 
and  endurance  of  this  man  was  marvelous. 


Agnes  caught  his  first  distinct  words. 
“  Has — he — gone  ?  ”  and  looking  around  we 
became  aware  that  Robert  Lyon  had  indeed 
left  the  room. 

Joel  Dyer  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise 
his  head,  and  seeing  the  papers  on  the  floor 
as  they  had  dropped  from  Robert  Lyon’s 
hands,  muttered,  “  0  God !  he  has  gone  and 
the  money  is  still  here.” 

“Father,”  said  Agnes,  as  she  wiped  the 
cold  drops  from  his  forehead,  “  he  will  come 
again  ;  he  will  take  the  money,  I  know.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  leave  Mr.  Dyer 
I  hastened  to  the  room  occupied  by  Robert 
Lyon,  only  to  find  that  he  was  not  there. 
Through  that  day  and  the  next  I  waited  in 
vain.  I  was  deeply  anxious,  for  I  knew 
that  he  had  no  money  and  no  friends  who 
would  take  him  without  money,  and  that 
he  was  still  unable  to  work.  I  believed  he 
would  return,  for  he  knew  what  I  had  done 
for  him  and  in  his  heart  was  truly  grateful. 
He  would  not  leave  me  finally,  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  But  where  was  he  now  and  what  was 
he  doing  ? 

Meantime  Joel  Dyer  was  in  torment. 
His  former  sufferings  had  only  paved  the 
way  for  this.  I  doubt  if  the  hereafter  holds 
for  any  man  a  more  intolerable  punishment. 

First,  there  was  a  resentment  that  gave 
his  black  eyes  a  steely  glitter.  Robert  Lyon 
had  succeeded  in  outwitting  him ;  he  had 
escaped  and  left  him  to  face  consequences 
which  need  never  have  been  faced.  He 
was  baffled  by  the  creature  he  despised. 
Then  came  a  new  experience — hours  of  gen¬ 
uine  fear.  What  if  he  must  die  with  this  thing 
unsettled  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  some¬ 
how  he  was  going  into  eternity  bankrupt 
because  of  this  unsettled  claim.  It  availed 
nothing  that  he  wished  a  settlement,  that 
he  was  able  and  offered  to  settle,  so  long  as 
the  thing  was  not  actually  accomplished. 
That  a  man  should  refuse  money — money, 
too,  that  he  claimed  as  rightfully  his  own, 
was  to  him  incomprehensible.  There  was 
in  this  Joel  Dyer,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  intensely  practical,  an  inherited 
vein  of  what  some  people  call  superstition. 
While  he  was  strong  and  active  he  kept  it 
under.  But  it  confronted  him  now  with 
the  refusal  of  Robert  Lyon  to  receive  his 
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money  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  for¬ 
saken  of  God  and  man.  He  believed  in  God 
now.  When  a  thinking  man  feels  all  his 
previous  convictions  slipping  away  from 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Revealer, 
he  knows  that  somewhere  there  is  a  God. 
Then  too  the  demand  of  Robert  Lyon  for 
something  that  money  could  not  buy,  “  for 
his  lost  life,  his  ruined  soul,”  troubled  him 
more  than  he  could  tell.  He  struggled 
fiercely,  refusing  sympathy  of  any  sort,  till 
the  third  day,  spent  in  body  and  mind,  he 
fell  into  a  stony  despair  from  which  I 
thought  he  never  would  rise  again.  His  dis¬ 
ease  would  make  rapid  work  with  him  now. 

Agnes  was  with  him  constantly.  Her 
courage  and  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  was  a  continual  marvel  to  me.  As  the 
days  darkened,  she  brightened.  A  new 
spirit  was  in  her ;  she  was  keeping  her  father 
alive  ;  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

Distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  suffer¬ 
ing  I  was  forced  to  see  and  could  not  alle¬ 
viate,  and  thoroughly  disheartened  by  the 
turn  this  wretched  business  had  taken,  I  got 
my  hat  and  went  out  for  a  long  walk. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  and  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared  which  way  I  went.  After 
awhile,  turning  a  corner,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  upon  the  Boulevard.  It  was  now 
quite  night,  but  the  lighted  shops  and  street 
lamps  made  a  long,  broad  avenue  of  light. 
It  earied,  I  walked  slowly,  avoiding  the 
crowded  walks.  At  length  some  obstruction 
blocked  my  way,  and  while  I  waited,  look¬ 
ing  about,  I  saw  a  man  leaning  heavily 
against  a  tree.  His  hat  was  pulled  down 
and  his  face  was  in  shadow ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  attitude  that  seemed  famil¬ 
iar.  While  I  watched  him  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  sighed  heavily,  as  if  wearied  or  oppressed. 
Suddenly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion,  he  walked  rapidly 
away.  I  followed,  and  as  he  passed  under 
a  gas  jet  I  became  certain  that  it  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Lyon.  He  hurried  on  as  if  afraid  of 
changing  his  mind  if  he  gave  himself  time 
to  think ;  and  presently  I  became  aware  from 
the  surroundings  that  he  was  steering  for 
the  room  he  had  occupied  and  which  had 
been  in  readiness  since  his  visit  to  Joel 
Dyer. 


A  few  moments  after  his  entrance  I  let 
myself  in.  The  room  was  quite  dark  and  I 
heard  some  one  breathing  heavily.  Striking 
a  light  I  saw  Robert  Lyon  thrown  across 
the  bed,  sleeping  soundly.  Having  satisfied 
myself  that  he  was  suffering  only  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  I  laid  a  covering  over  him  and 
went  out  to  tell  Agnes  and  consummate  my 
plans. 

Opening  the  door  to  Mr.  Dyer’s  apart¬ 
ment,  where  a  light  was  burning  cheerily,  I 
saw  him  still  lying  as  I  left  him,  with  closed 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  having  no  longer 
strength  for  those  endless  walks.  Agnes 
was  kneeling  by  his  side.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  an  upturned,  pleading  face  like  the  face 
of  a  pictured  saint,  and  heard  the  low  tones 
of  audible  prayer.  I  softly  closed  the  door, 
shutting  myself  out,  and  stood  with  uncov¬ 
ered  head  till  the  prayer  was  ended  and 
she  rose  to  her  feet. 

A  few  words  put  Agnes  in  possession  of 
the  facts  and  my  wishes. 

“  Thank  God !  ”  she  whispered  with  a  ra¬ 
diant  face.  And  while  glad  tears  filled  her 
eyes  she  said  earnestly :  “  Doctor,  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  stood  by  me  constantly  the.  past 
few  days.  I  could  see  Him  no  more  than  I 
could  see  the  wind  that  blows ;  but  He  has 
been  so  near  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  shut  my  eyes  and  reach  out  and  touch 
Him  with  my  hand.  To-night  I  knew  He 
was  here  listening  to  me,  and  I  will  never 
doubt  Him  again ;  never,  God  helping  me.” 

There  was  no  excitement,  no  fever  about 
her  ;  a  clear,  steady  light  shone  in  her  eyes. 

I  doubted  not  the  Lord  was  with  her,  and  a 
fresh  courage  came  to  me. 

She  told  her  father  in  a  voice  that  vibrated 
with  joy,  that  Robert  Lyon  had  returned 
and  that  I  wanted  the  drafts  and  receipts 
for  him  to  sign. 

He  opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  that 
day,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
fact  of  Lyon’s  voluntary  return,  a  gleam  of 
hope  entered  the  man  once  more. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

RECONSIDERED  AND  ACCEPTED. 

Late  the  next  morning  Robert  Lyon 
awoke  and  found  a  refreshing  breakfast 
awaiting  him,  which  he  ate  in  silence, 
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while  I  sat  over  by  the  window  busily 
writing. 

“  Doctor,”  said  he  at  length,  “  you  brought 
me  back  in  spite  of  myself,  only  to  add  to 
my  obligation  to  you.  The  recollection  of 
your  kindness  and  my  seeming  ingratitude 
was  all  that  stood  between  me  and  a 
wretched  death  last  night.  I  wanted  you 
to  think  as  well  as  you  could  of  me,  and  so 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  get 
something  to  do,  and  for  your  sake  will  try 
to  live  a  better  life.” 

“  Let  the  past  go,”  said  I,  reaching  him 
my  hand.  “  We  will  wipe  it  all  out  -and 
begin  on  a  clean  page.  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  go  up  street  with  me  and  get 
your  money,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  bills  of  exchange  payable  in  New 
York.  Then  I  want  you  to  go  home  and 
start  anew.”  I  talked  with  him  long  and 
earnestly,  spoke  of  his  mother  and  of  Tom, 
and  when  I  told  him  of  his  mother’s  last 
words,  and  how  poor  Tom  loved  him,  and 
had  sought  him  everywhere,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  fairly  broke  down. 
His  past  sickness  and  present  weakness  ren¬ 
dered  him  more  accessible.  I  pressed  my  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  utmost,  requiring  no  pledges, 
knowing  how  useless  that  would  be,  and  so 
far  won  the  day  as  to  put  him  before  night 
in  possession  of  his  property,  part  in  ready 
money,  but  mostly  in  bills  of  exchange. 
These,  mistrusting  himself,  he  wished  me  to 
hold  for  the  present. 

On  the  street  I  found  an  acquaintance 
who  was  going  to  Liverpool,  and  from  there 
by  the  next  steamer  to  New  York.  Robert 
Lyon  finally  consented  to  go  with  him.  I 
found  that  he  was,  somehow,  unwilling  to 
face  Tom  just  yet.  Promising  to  follow  in 
a  short  time,  I  gave  him  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mary  and  Hal,  and  telegraphed  Hal 
to  meet  him  in  New  York  and  take  him 
home  till  I  came. 

It  is  curious  how  far  the  consciousness  of 
being  well  dressed  and  of  possessing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  filthy  lucre  goes  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  a  man  in  his  own  esteem,  as  also  in 
the  esteem  of  those  about  him.  When  I 
parted  with  Robert  Lyon  at  the  depot,  he 
was  a  self-respecting,  dignified-looking  man. 
A  superficial  observer  could  see  nothing 


wrong  about  him,  and  if  he  could  have  the 
courage  and  perseverance  to  live  down  his 
evil  appetites  he  would  be  once  more  a  man 
of  whom  Tom  could  be  proud. 

As  I  placed  the  receipt  signed  by  Robert 
Lyon  in  Joel  Dyer’s  hands,  he  stared  incred¬ 
ulously.  As  he  failed  to  understand  the 
man’s  refusal  at  the  first,  so  he  failed  to 
understand  his  acceptance  in  the  end.  But 
I  gave  him  his  glasses  and  called  Agnes  to 
look  at  an  engraving  I  had  found  in  an  old 
shop,  that  he  might  read  his  receipt  and  in¬ 
dulge  his  thoughts  secure  from  observation. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  look  at  him.  He 
was  still  holding  the  receipt,  and  his  face 
was  like  a  written  page.  He  realized  clearly 
that  so  much  money  was  gone  forever  from 
his  control,  and  it  was  a  large  sum  to  pay 
away  needlessly.  With  him  anything  that 
could  not  be  legally  collected  was  needlessly 
paid.  He  had  pm-chased  peace  of  mind  at  a 
high  price.  It  was  a  costly  luxury.  But 
then,  he  reflected,  that  through  a  long  life 
he  had  allowed  himself  few  luxuries,  and 
perhaps  could  afford  to  indulge  himself  in 
this,  since  the  thing  would  not  occur  again, 
and  beside,  he  was  so  near  through  with  it 
all.  Thinking  of  that,  he  folded  the  paper 
carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket-book. 
Never  was  bond  or  mortgage  so  precious  as 
this.  It  was,  he  believed,  an  assurance  of 
peace  in  this  life,  and  a  sort  of  mortgage  on 
the  Lord — a  note  on  demand  to  be  presented 
at  the  entrance  of  that  mysterious  life 
toward  which  he  was  journeying  fast.  Yes, 
he  could  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace.  He  had  escaped;  he  had  circum¬ 
vented  that  worthless  Robert  Lyon;  he  could 
afford  to  exult,  even ;  and  with  these  thoughts 
he  swung  himself  off  the  couch,  a  deep,  scar¬ 
let  spot  like  a  blood  stain  burning  either  hol¬ 
low  cheek  ;  and  in  the  old,  imperative  tone 
he  called  : 

“  Come,  Agnes,  get  my  cane.  I  want  to 
walk.  I  shall  get  well  now,  and  we  will  go 
home  at  once.” 

He  began  to  improve  steadily.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  an  astonishing  amount  of  what  is 
called  “  recuperative  ”  force.  The  prospect 
of  going  home  helped  to  put  new  vigor  in 
him,  and  Agnes  began  to  hope  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  improvement,  if  not  a  final  cure. 
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In  a  few  days  I  could  see  that  notwith¬ 
standing  his  apparent  courage  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  he  was  not  yet  at  rest.  The  tormenting 
thought  of  this  Robert  Lyon  had  so  grown 
into  him  during  the  past  two  years  that  he 
could  not  rid  himself  of  it  at  once.  It  still 
haunted  his  sleep.  And  if  the  relief  by  day 
was  not  as  complete  as  he  expected,  it  was 
still  enough  to  give  strength  and  invigora- 
tion  to  a  frame  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
mental  influences.  He  must  have  had  a 
tough  physical  constitution  to  have  resisted 
so  long  the  inroads  of  his  aggressive  mental 
force,  which  now  that  it  had  at  last  obtained 
the  upper-hand,  was  like  a  lion  rampant. 
In  his  restlessness  he  turned  to  the  thought 
of  his  home  with  the  longing  of  a  homesick 
child.  Once  there,  he  felt  assured  that  the 
absolute  repose  which  he  so  craved  would  be 
his. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  few  weeks  of  sight¬ 
seeing  both  for  Agnes  and  for  myself.  But 
he  was  so  importunate,  thinking  as  usual 
only  of  his  own  claims  and  conveniences, 
that  Agnes,  glad  to  gratify  him  in  anything, 
wished  to  comply  with  his  desire.  And  so 
before  the  autumn  storms  came  on  we  started 
for  home. 

CHAPTER  XVIH. 

JACK  OPENS  MY  EYES. 

I  half  expected  Hal  to  meet  us  in  Hew 
York,  but  instead  Jack  came  pushing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  as  soon  as  the 
steamer  reached  her  dock.  Dear  old  Jack  ! 
I  scarcely  knew  him.  He  had  grown  a  head 
taller,  and  a  downy  darkness  on  his  upper 
lip  betokened  a  coming  mustache.  His 
voice,  too,  was  in  that  transition  period 
when  a  youth  commences  a  sentence  in  one 
octave  and  ends  it  in  another.  But  his 
heart  was  unchanged.  He  hugged  me 
like  a  bear,  pulled  off  his  cap  with  an 
awkward  bow  to  Miss  Dyer,  and  shook 
hands  with  her  father  as  if  they  were  just 
of  an  age.  There  was  a  breezy  cheeriness 
and  whole-heartedness  about  the  boy  that 
would  half  cure  one  less  hopelessly  diseased. 
Even  his  face  brightened  for  a  moment,  but 
the  brightness  ended  in  a  sigh,  for  as  he 
stood  with  his  cold,  weak  palm  in  Jack’s 
warm,  strong  clasp,  he  could  not  help  think¬ 


ing,  “  He  is  at  the  beginning  and  I  am  at 
the  end  of  life.”  There  could  be  no  sharper 
contrast.  It  was  Alpha  and  Omega,  with 
an  immeasurable  stretch  between. 

“  How  are  they  all  at  home,  Jack?”  asked 
I,  as  soon  as  our  party  were  comfortably 
seated  in  the  train  that  would  take  us  to 
our  own  city. 

“  First-rate  !  only  mother  has  intermittent 
fidgets  about  that  Mr.  Lyon  you  sent  over 
to  us.  He  is  out  every  night  till  nearly  ’ 
morning.  Mother  says  there  is  something 
wrong  about  him,  and  I  tell  her  of  course 
there  is ;  you  have  no  interest  in  people 
who  are  all  right.  If  I  had  a  club-foot  or  a 
liver-disease  you  would  think  as  much  again 
of  me ;  now  wouldn’t  you  Uncle  Doctor  ?  ” 
and  he  gave  me  another  spasmodic  hug,  ad¬ 
ding  :  “  Hal  says  that  you  are  a  philan¬ 
thropist  as  well  as  a  physician,  and  that 
probably  this  man  has  a  moral  obliquity  that 
you  are  endeavoring  to  straighten.  I  have 
tried  ever  since  to  find  out  what  a  moral 
obliquity  is, — mother  fears  it  is  infectious ;  ” 
and  Jack’s  mischievous  eye  looked  up  in¬ 
quiringly,  as  in  the  old,  boyish  days  when 
he  coaxed  for  a  tin-trumpet  or  a  hobby¬ 
horse. 

“  Never  you  mind  Jack  !  ”  said  I.  settling 
his  cap,  which  was  forever  perched  on  one 
side  of  his  tousled  head.  “But  tell  me, 
where  is  Hal ;  and  why  did  he  not  come  to 
meet  us  ?  ” 

“  Is  that  a  reflection  upon  your  humble 
servant  ?  ”  He  waited  for  me  to  shake  my 
head  and  pinch  his  cheek,  before  he  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  Hal  said  I  could  do  just  as  well  and 

better  than  he,  and  so  got  off  the  train  at 
New  Haven,  leaving  me  to  come  on  alone. 

I  was  to  give  his  love  to  you,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  stick  to  his  studies 
now,  and  should  spend  no  more  time  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth,  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  He  also  sent  kindly  regards  to  Miss 
Dyer  and  her  father.”  As  Agnes  smiled 
and  bowed  her  thanks  a  flush  crept  over  her 
face,  and  as  Jack  went  on  to  say  :  “  When 

mother  is  not  fidgeting  about  Mr.  Lyon  she 
fidgets  about  Hal.  She  says  he  is  not  well, 
and  is  worrying  himself  to  death  about 
something  or  other;  and  in  truth  the  old 
fellow  has  grown  awful  poor  and  sober. 
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But  I  tell  her  we  shall  all  get  well  now  you 
have  come  home,” — her  face  grew  troubled 
and  pitiful,  and  she  looked  steadily  out  of 
the  car-window  with  wistful  eyes,  that  saw 
neither  town  nor  landscape  as  we  hurried,  on. 

“  But,”  continued  Jack,  “  Maud  makes  up 
for  all  Hal’s  soberness.  She  is  as  gay  as  a 
lark,  and  sings  from  morning  till  night. 
She  and  Tall  Enough  go  about  whispering 
to  each  other,  and  laughing  over  the  silliest 
things.” 

“  What  is  that,  Jack  ?  ”  said  I  quickly,  a 
gleam  of  light  just  breaking  in  upon  my 
benighted  brain. 

“  Why,  Uncle  Doctor  !  you  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,”  said  Jack  earnestly,  “  but  that  Tall 
Enough  is  up  to  the  house  every  evening,  not 
to  see  Hal  either.  He  has  just  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  our  parlors  and  of  Maud  too.  I 
don’t  believe  she  knows  there  is  any  one  else 
in  the  world.  A  fellow  might  as  well  have  no 
sister,  if  she  is  to  be  appropriated  in  that 
way.” 

I  looked  over  to  Agnes.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  pre-occupation  she  heard  Jack’s 
speech,  and  met  my  questioning  eyes  with 
an  amused  smile. 

“  Have  I  been  blind  ?  ”  queried  I  doubt- 
ingly,  still  looking  in  her  face. 

“  Perhaps  so.” 

“  But  you  were  not  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  I  have  had  so  little  experience  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  that  sort,  and  am  getting  so  far 
along  in  life  that  perhaps  my  blindness  is  a 
permanent  thing.  Your  sight  is  clearer, 
Miss  Dyer.” 

Again  her  face  flushed,  and  this  time 
with  an  exquisitely  pained  and  embarrassed 
look  that  made  me  bite  my  tongue  with 
vexation  for  having  said  anything  to  trouble 
her.  She  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  and  her 
face  was  for  a  long  time  hidden  by  the 
newspaper  she  was  attentively  perusing. 
After  a  little  I  observed  that  the  paper  was 
wrong  side  up.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  just 
as  interesting  that  way. 

Jack  was  bouncing  about  as  usual. 

“  Sit  still,  old  fellow.  Did  Maud  tell  you 
she  was  homesick  in  Italy  ?  ” 

“  No ;  was  she  homesick  ?  ” 

“  Very.” 


“  Guess  she  would  not  have  been,  if  you 
had  taken  Tall  Enough  along.” 

“  It  is  too  absurd,”  said  I  after  a  thought¬ 
ful  pause. 

“  What  is  too  absurd  ?  ”  asked  Jack,  lean¬ 
ing  his  head  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Nothing,  it  seems,”  said  I,  feeling  more 
annoyed  than  I  was  willing  to  admit.  Here 
was  Maud  caring  for  Northrop  Duff  —  a 
chicken  beside  a  hawk ;  and  here,  too,  was 
Agnes  flushing  when  Hal’s  name  was  spo¬ 
ken  ;  and  somehow  the  joy  of  coming  home 
was  marred  already.  Then  there  was  Lyon. 
Trouble  ahead  in  that  direction. 

The  first  look  showed  me  that  he  had 
improved  in  health  and  strength  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  since  I  saw  him  last,  and 
also  confirmed  my  suspicions  that  with  re¬ 
turning  health  and  strength  came  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  old,  evil  appetites  and  in¬ 
stincts.  There  was  a  restlessness  about  him 
that  nothing  could  quiet;  an  unexpended 
nerve-force  crowding  him  to  action  or  dissi¬ 
pation.  Dissipation  was  the  old  channel, 
and  it  would  find  vent  there,  unless  drawn 
off  by  steady  and  exhaustive  action.  As 
soon  as  we  were  alone  he  asked  for  his 
money,  saying  that  he  was  “dead  broke.” 
I  knew  that  he  could  not  have  spent  the 
considerable  sum  in  his  possession  when  he 
left  Liverpool,  legitimately ;  and  giving  him 
what  money  I  had  with  me  told  him  he  had 
best  wait  a  few  days  before  getting  his  bills 
of  exchange  cashed,  in  order  to  make  a  safe 
investment. 

The  next  day  he  came  for  more  money — 
not  shame-faced  as  one  would  expect,  but  as 
coolly  as  he  would  ask  for  a  glass  of  water, 
being  thirsty. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  that  you  had 
yesterday  ?  ”  asked  I,  trying  to  arrest  his 
uneasy  eyes. 

“  Lost  every  cent  of  it  at  faro  last  night ;  ” 
adding  hurriedly,  “but  I  will  get  it  back 
again  to-night,  and  more  too.” 

“  Look  here,  Robert,”  said  I  gently :  “  I 
thought  you  had  got  through  with  all  that, 
and  would  begin  life  anew.” 

“  I  never  shall  get  through  with  it,”  said 
he  fiercely.  “  It  is  like  a  consuming  thirst. 
I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  I  have  got  to  have  it  or  drink  till 
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I  drown  the  devilish  craving.  So  far,  I  have 
kept  from  drink ;  but  no  one  knows  how  I 
have  fought,  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
longer  I  can  abstain.  I  staid  in  the  house 
day  and  night,  *  because  I  could  not  trust 
myself  out  of  doors,  till  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Then  I  went  out,  and  propelled  by 
an  impulse  I  could  not  master,  pushed 
straight  for  a  gambling  saloon.  If  there 
was  one  in  the  city,  I  knew  I  should  go 
straight  to  it,  blindfold.  I  tell  you,”  said 
he  with  an  awed  look  and  whispered  tones, 
“  I  am  mastered  by  something  stronger  than 
my  own  will;  and  it  holds  and  drags  me 
whether  I  will  or  not.” 

“  But  if  you  had  work  to  do,  work  to  keep 
you  wholly  occupied  through  the  day  and 
thoroughly  tired  at  night,  that  ‘  something  ’ 
which  is  only  an  abnormal  habit  that  has  re¬ 
turned  with  returning  strength,  could  be  kept 
down  till  your  weakened  will  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  there.  You  are  not 
a  sound  man.  Your  disease  is  moral  debility; 
and  the  cure  lies  almost  wholly  in  your  own 
hands.  Recognize  the  fact  that  you  are  un¬ 
sound,  and  treat  yourself  with  the  same  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance  that  you  would 
treat  a  sick  child.  Come  !  I  will  help  you 
all  in  my  power.  Are  you  willing  to  try  ?  ” 
“  It  is  useless !  ”  said  he  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  “I  am  past  help.  I  have  tried  it 
over  and  over  again.  There  will  come  days 
when  I  think  I  am  strongest  that  I  cannot 
hold  myself  at  all.  You  have  no  idea  what 
an  utterly  worthless  thing  a  rotten  will  is. 
Do  you  know  a  man  can  yield  and  yield,  till 
he  can  do  nothing  else?  I  have  come  to 
that.”  He  stood  staring  at  me  with  eyes 
full  of  horror  that  saw  himself  sliding  surely, 
surely  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Suddenly 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  exclaim¬ 
ing  passionately :  “  Would  to  God  I  had 
never  been  born !  ” 

“  Have  you  seen  your  brother  ?  ” 

“  Ho,  and  I  cannot,”  said  he  with  strange 
inconsistency,  “till  I  am  more  of  a  man. 
Give  me  my  money  and  I  will  go  off  and 
see  if  I  cannot  do  better  somewhere  else.” 

“  Have  you  slept  well  of  late  ?  ”  asked  I, 
apprehensive  that  this  uncontrollable  rest¬ 
lessness  would  precipitate  another  debauch 
with  its  consequences. 


“  Ho ;  I  cannot  sleep  till  I  am  half-tired 
to  death.  Sometimes  I  think  I  never  shall 
sleep  again.” 

“  Come  with  me  then,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  have  a  good  sound  sleep.  It  will  do 
you  more  good  than  anything  else.” 

He  followed  me  obediently  as  a  child. 
Yielding  was  easier  than  resisting.  There 
is  a  constitutional  laziness  in  the  mental 
make-up  of  some  people  which  is  often  the 
tap-root  of  their  misfortunes.  I  gave  him  a 
large  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  and  made 
him  lie  on  the  lounge  in  my  den.  Having 
staid  by  him  till  he  was  in  a  sound,  safe 
sleep  that  would  last  for  some  hours,  I  took 
my  hat  and  went  over  to  see  Tom. 

Tom  was  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see 
him,  and  we  stood  for  a  long  time  hand  in 
hand,  asking  more  questions  than  either 
could  answer.  At  last  there  was  a  pause, 
and  I  said  : 

“  Tom,  you  remember  we  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  some  two  years  ago  upon  a  subject  we 
agreed  not  to  mention  again  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  of  it 
now  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  for  you  would  not  speak  of  it 
needlessly,”  answered  Tom  under  his  breath ; 
for  his  intuition,  keen  as  a  woman’s,  divined 
that  I  had  news  of  consequence  for  him. 
He  brought  me  a  chair  and  sat  down  him¬ 
self.  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin,  and  his 
anxiety  helped  me,  for  he  asked  unsteadily  : 

“  Is  he  alive  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“  In  this  city — at  my  house.” 

Tom’s  head  went  down.  I  could  not 
see  his  covered  face,  nor  would  I  if  I 
could. 

After  a  little,  glad  to  say  what  I  must 
without  looking  at  him,  I  added :  “  He 
was  sick  in  a  Paris  hospital,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  well  enough  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
home.  You  remember  that  he  lost  his  in¬ 
heritance  in  an  unfortunate  transaction  with 
a  broker.  Well,  that  man’s  conscience,  or 
something  behind  it,  or  something  within 
it,  has  forced  him  to  make  full  restitution 
so  far  as  money  goes.  Your  brother  has  his 
own  once  more,  and  it  was  about  the  dis- 
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posal  of  this  money  that  I  wanted  to  see  you 
this  afternoon.” 

“  Why  does  he  not  come  to  me  ?  ”  asked 
Tom,  lifting  his  head. 

It  was  best  to  be  thoroughly  honest  with 
him,  and  I  answered :  “  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand.  It  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
shame  that  keeps  him  away.” 

Tom’s  dark  face  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair.  He  was  grieved,  pained  and  cha¬ 
grined.  “  I  thought  Bob  knew  me  better,” 
he  said  to  himself ;  and  turning  away  he  put 
a  question  infinitely  harder  than  all  the  rest : 

“  What  is  he,  Doctor?  ” 

“A  man  to  be  saved.” 

“  Then  he  is  not  wholly  lost  ?  ” 

“  I  trust  no  man  is  wholly  lost  while  the 
breath  of  life  remains  within  him.  Tom, — ’ 
reaching  him  my  hand  which  he  instantly 
grasped, — “  my  interest  in  your  poor  brother 
has  grown  to  be  second  only  to  yours ;  and 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  you  or  to  me, 
it  is  better  to  talk  this  matter  up  thoroughly, 
and  see  what  we  can  do  for  him.” 

A  long  consultation  followed,  in  which  I 
told  Tom  all  that  I  knew  of  Robert’s  past 
or  present,  withholding  only  the  name  of 
the  broker  in  whose  interest  the  successful 
search  had  been  prosecuted.  Some  day  he 
would  know.  Till  then  let  it  rest.  I  dwelt 
upon  Robert’s  present  condition,  necessary 


treatment  and  future  prospects.  Our  earn¬ 
est  and  prayerful  conference  ended  by  his 
going  home  with  me  to  see  Robert  and  if 
possible  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  own  family.  If  an  interest  in 
some  one  or  something  besides  himself  could 
be  stimulated  into  action,  if  his  affections 
could  be  drawn  out  and  fostered,  and  a  self- 
respect  built  upon  a  solid  basis,  his  chances 
of  salvation  here  and  hereafter  would  be 
greatly  improved.  All  this  could  be  done 
in  Tom’s  family  if  anywhere.  He  had  an 
excellent  wife  and  three  or  four  young 
daughters,  and  the  sweetest  and  most  help¬ 
ful  influences  abode  in  that  home.  The  ex¬ 
periment  would  have  been  one  of  doubtful 
propriety  if  there  had  been  sons  in  that 
family. 

I  entered  first  and  found  Robert  still 
sleeping,  and  proposed  to  Tom  to  look  at 
Robert  in  his  sleep,  that  he  might  not  be¬ 
tray  his  painful  surprise  at  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  him  when  he  should 
see  him  awake.  Tom  went  in  and  I  closed 
the  door  after  him. 

What  took  place  in  that  room  was  known 
only  to  themselves  and  to  Him  who  know- 
eth  all. 

Some  hours  later  Tom  and  Bob  came  out, 
irm  in  arm,  and  without  speaking  to  any 
one  went  lovingly  home  together. 


THE  PEONY. 

Still  shines  that  Sabbath  morn  for  me, 

Its  breeze  still  whispers  low ; 

’Twas  yesterday ;  it  cannot  be 
’Twas  thirty  years  ago, 

A  little  girl,  in  broad-brimmed  hat, 

In  the  old  meeting-house  I  sat ; 

The  south  wind  through  the  doorway  blew, 
And  the  old  deacon,  in  the  pew 
In  front,  looked  back  and  gave  to  me, 

Full  blown,  a  crimson  peony. 

What  sudden  sense  of  wealth  was  mine ! 

To  my  delighted  eyes, 

It  seemed  a  blossom  such  as  might 
Have  grown  in  Paradise  ; 
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So  wide  its  silken  petals  spread, 

So  rich  its  robe  of  royal  red, 

Pinks,  roses,  lilies,  violets,  all 
My  garden  blossoms,  great  and  small, 

Seemed  poor,  pale,  common  things  to  me, 

By  that  resplendent  peony ! 

In  what  serene  content  I  spent 
That  ofttimes  weary  hour, 

My  little  head  in  rapture  bent 
Above  that  matchless  flower  ! 

The  prayer  and  hymn  were  both  unheard ; 

I  lost  the  sermon,  every  word  ; 

But,  O,  what  charms,  unseen  before, 

For  me,  that  gray,  old  deacon  wore ! 

The  best  of  men  I  thought  must  be 
The  giver  of  that  peony. 

Time  flies  with  swallow’s  wings  away; 

I  count  the  years,  and  know 
That  Sabbath  was  not  yesterday, 

But  thirty  years  ago ; 

The  very  meeting-house  is  gone, 

We  gathered  in  that  summer  morn; 

The  preacher’s  voice  is  hushed,  and  wave 
The  daisies  o’er  the  deacon’s  grave ; 

But,  fresh  and  fragrant,  still  for  me 
Unfading,  blooms  that  peony — 

Still  bright,  as  when,  above  its  breas; 

That  happy  day  I  smiled  ; 

O,  blest,  for  aye  the  gift  is  blest 
Bestowed  upon  a  child ! 

It  has  a  worth  beyond  its  own, 

A  charm  to  all  things  else  unknown ! 

How  perfect  is  the  joy  it  gives  ! 

How  long  in  memory  it  lives  ! 

And  childhood’s  spell  yet  makes  for  me 
A  flower  of  flowers,  the  peony ! 

Marian  Douglas. 
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The  more  thoroughly  the  surface  of  our 
globe  is  explored,  the  more  the  wonders  of 
the  past  are  unveiled  to  our  view.  The  un¬ 
covering  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  the 
excavation^  at  Nineveh,  the  researches  of 
Stephens  in  Central  America,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  accounts  given  by  Porter  of  the 


great  cities  of  Bashan,  the  researches  of  Di 
Cesuola  in  Cyprus,  and  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  at  Troy,  all  unfold  stories  of 
deep  interest  and  full  of  instruction  to  us. 
As  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  speak  in  their 
silence  of  a  nation  that  was  magnificent  in 
splendor  and  knowledge  and  power  even  be- 
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fore  the  days  of  Abraham,  so  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  discoveries  tell  us  of  the  numbers  and 
arts  and  social  life  of  generations  that  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  of  whom  we 
might  have  had  no  knowledge  but  for  these 
mute  and  yet  eloquent  relics  of  their  past 
existence  and  history. 

The  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  are 
among  the  wonders  of  modern  discovery. 
The  existence  of  such  dwellings  in  the  past 
was,  indeed,  known  to  classical  students. 
Herodotus  tells  us  of  settlements  of  this 
kind  on  Lake  Prasias  or  Bolbe  (the  modern 
Takhyno),  where  he  says,  “men  lived  on  plat¬ 
forms,  supported  on  tall  piles  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  approached  from 
the  land  by  a  narrow  bridge.  *  *  *  Each,” 
he  adds,  “has  his  own  hut,  with  each  a 
trap-door  giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath  ; 
and  they  tie  their  very  small  children  by  the 
foot  with  a  string,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
into  the  water.  They  feed  their  horses  and 
other  animals  upon  fish,  which  are  so  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  lake  that  they  have  only  to  open 
the  trap-door  and  let  down  a  basket  by  a 
rope  into  the  water,  when  in  a  little  while  it 
may  be  drawn  up  full  of  fishes.”  And  skep¬ 
tical  though  we  may  be  as  to  the  material  for 
feeding  their  horses,  the  other  parts  of  the 
account  are  doubtless  reliable.* 

Dr.  B.  F.  Keller,  in  his  account  of  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  of  other 
parts  of  Europe,  translated  and  arranged  by 
I.  E.  Lee,  F.  S.  A.,  and  published  by  the 
Longmans  of  London,  has  given  us  very  full 
accounts  of  this  class  of  dwellings  in  Europe, 
some  of  them  constructed  far  back  in  the 
ages  of  antiquity  (he  supposes  thousands  of 
years  ago),  and  some  of  more  modern  origin. 
The  details,  both  as  to  the  structures  and 
also  their  inhabitants,  are  minute  and  .won¬ 
derful,  and  the  abundance  of  materials  for 
the  narrative  is  astonishing,  between  three 
and  four  thousand  relics  having  been  found 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Uberlinger  Sea 
alone.  From  the  statements  in  Dr.  Keller’s 
work  and  in  one  or  two  reviews  of  it,  it 

*An  inhabitant  of  Cape  Cod  tells  the  writer  that  he 
has  now  and  then  seen  cows  eating  fish ;  and  if  this 
is  so,  we  may,  perhaps,  incline  to  believe  Herodotus. 
His  wonderful  accuracy,  as  more  and  more  made  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  progress  of  time  and  discovery,  makes  us 
willing  to  believe  all  that  we  can  of  his  statements. 


may  be  interesting  to  condense  some  ac¬ 
count  of  these  “  Lake  Dwellings,”  as  the 
original  works  are  not  accessible  to  the 
great  body  of  ordinary  readers. 

These  dwellings  of  past  generations  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  are  of  two  classes  :  those 
resting  on  piles,  and  those  supported  on  fas¬ 
cines,  or  large  bundles  of  rods  and  poles. 
With  the  first  kind,  which  is  much  the  most 
common,  piles,  consisting  generally  of  whole 
trunks  of  trees,  such  as  oak,  birch,  fir,  wil¬ 
low,  etc.,  but  sometimes  of  split  stems  sharp¬ 
ened  either  by  fire  or  by  crude  instruments 
of  bronze  or  stone,  were  driven  into  the  shal¬ 
low  parts  of  the  lakes.  On  these,  platforms 
were  laid  on  which  the  huts  of  the  people 
were  built.  The  platforms  were  for  the 
most  part  of  the  rudest  kind,  consisting  of 
layers  of  unbarked  stems,  though  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  in  one  of  the  Italian  lake  dwellings, 
they  were  composed  of  boards  split  out  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  joined  with  some 
care  and  accuracy.  In  some  cases  the  piles 
were  strengthened  and  braced  by  large  stones 
thrown  down  between  them.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  fascine  dwellings,  which  belong 
to  the  earliest  age  and  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  smaller  lakes,  the  erections  consisted  of 
layers  or  bundles  of  sticks  or  small  stems  of 
trees  piled  upon  each  other  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  to  above  high  water  mark ;  and 
on  these  the  platforms  for  the  huts  were 
laid.  These  are  said  very  much  to  resemble 
the  crnnnoges,  or  “wooden-islands,”  that 
have  been  found  both  in  Scotland  and  De- 
land. 

When  the  platform  for  the  dwelling  was 
completed,  a  bed  of  mud,  loam  and  gravel 
was  laid  upon  it  and  beaten  down  firmly 
either  by  the  feet  or  with  wooden  mallets ; 
several  of  the  latter  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Sometimes  layers  of  large  pebbles 
are  found  near  the  top  ;  probably  to  give 
strength  and  compactness  to  this  kind  of 
floor.  The  frame-work  of  the  huts  was 
made  of  small  piles  or  stakes,  between  which 
rough  boards  were  forced  in,  forming  the 
“  skirting  boards  ”  of  the  dwelling  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  walls  consisted  of  wattle-work, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  loam  or  clay  to 
the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches.  The 
huts,  so  far  as  discovered,  were  in  all  cases 
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rectangular,  though  huts  of  the  same  early 
age  and  of  kindred  races  when  built  on  the 
land  were  usually  circular  in  shape.  In  size 
they  vary  from  twelve  by  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  by  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  in  some  cases 
are  very  much  larger.  Sometimes  they  are 
in  groups  of  five  or  six,  standing  closely  to¬ 
gether  ;  while  sometimes  they  are  separated 
by  spaces  of  two  or  three  feet.  They  were 
thatched  with  straw,  reeds  and  the  bark  of 
trees.  In  addition  to  the  huts  for  families, 
there  were  also  on  the  platforms  stalls  for 
cattle  and  places  for  fodder  and  for  winter 
stores.  Each  hut  had  its  hearth  near  the 
center,  consisting  of  three  or  four  slabs  of 
stone  ;  and  from  the  clay  weights  for  weav¬ 
ing  found  in  the  huts,  it  is  supposed  that 
most  if  not  all  of  them  were  furnished  with 
looms.  Portions  of  young  trees  with  the 
branches  partly  lopped  off,  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  dwellings,  used  apparently  for 
suspending  mats,  tools,  nets  and  earthen 
vessels,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  had 
handles  of  rope  or  bark. 

The  platforms  are  generally  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  and  when 
near  the  main  land  were  approached  by  nar¬ 
row  wooden  bridges.  Some  of  these  were 
fortified  by  palisades.  The  platforms  of  the 
later  periods  are  built  much  further  out  into 
the  lake  than  those  of  the  earlier ;  and  the 
huts  themselves  are  always  at  the  farthest 
point  from  the  land.  As  security  against 
enemies  was,  doubtless,  the  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  living  in  such  dwellings,  those  that 
were  thatched  were  located  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  reach  of  burning  missiles. 
And  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  wild 
swan,  which  comes  to  the  Swiss  lakes  only 
in  December  and  January,  have  been  found 
among  other  relics,  shows  that  the  huts 
were  occupied  all  the  year  round,  and  that 
they  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Irish 
crannoges  which  were  used  only  as  places  of 
refuge  in  times  of  danger. 

The  number  of  the  lake  dwellings  in  vari¬ 
ous  localities  must  have  been  very  great. 
In  Lake  Neuchatel  alone,  no  less  than  fifty 
stations  have  been  found.  These  vary  much 
in  size  and  extent,  from  the  eastern  settle¬ 
ment  of  Moosseedorf,  which  covers  only 
fifty-five  by  seventy  feet,  to  that  at  Sipple- 


gen,  which  covers  twenty-three  acres.  The 
quantity  of  piles  used  was  enormous.  At 
Robenhausen  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  dwellings  are  of  various 
dates,  which,  for  convenience  sake,  may  be 
classed  as  the  earlier,  middle  and  later,  or 
as  some  have  named  them,  those  of  the 
stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  ages  respect¬ 
ively.  Not  that  there  is  any  definite  and 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
buildings  or  their  periods  ;  but,  like  geolog¬ 
ical  strata,  though  they  are  plainly  different, 
they  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
melt  into  each  other.  The  settlements  in 
Eastern  Switzerland  were  the  earliest,  and 
for  the  most  part  ceased  to  be  used  before 
the  second  or  bronze  period,  or  at  its  very 
beginning ;  while  those  in  the  Western  part, 
though  beginning  in  the  earliest  age,  did 
not  reach  their  full  development  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  period.  Centuries  apparently  elapsed 
between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  these 
settlements.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Nidan 
Steinberg,  the  erections  were  evidently  going 
on,  and  the  dwellings  were  occupied  through 
all  the  different  periods.  Some  of  the  set¬ 
tlements  seem  to  have  been  abandoned ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  evident  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  In  Bienne  and  Neuchatel 
they  seem  to  have  been  in  use  longer  than 
anywhere  else,  not  being  abandoned  till 
after  the  Romans  occupied  the  country  ; 
while  the  Irish  crannoges  were  more  or 
less  used  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  inquiry  has  very  naturally  been  raised, 
“  What  was  the  degree  of  civilization  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  people  of  the  earlier  lake 
dwellings  ?  ”  And  fortunately  for  our  curi¬ 
osity,  there  are  ample  materials  for  replying 
to  the  question.  The  men  of  the  earliest 
ages  were  agriculturists  and  also  keepers  or 
breeders  of  cattle.  They  sowed  wheat  and 
millet  and  the  double-rowed  barley,  which 
is  still  cultivated  in  the  East.  Nearly  one 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  of  various  kinds, 
were  found  in  a  single  place.  All  the  crops 
seem  to  have  been  spring  crops,  and  the  till¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
consisting  in  tearing  up  the  surface  with  the 
most  crude  and  inefficient  instruments;  such, 
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for  example,  as  the  horns  of  the  stag,  or  the 
crooked  branches  of  trees.  The  people  also 
cultivated  extensively  what  is  known  as  the 
short  flax,  though  no  traces  of  hemp  have 
been  found  in  their  dwellings.  Corn  was 
sometimes  ground  for  food,  the  stones  used 
for  grinding  it  being  frequently  found  in 
the  dwellings  ;  while,  in  other  cases,  it  was 
crushed  and  roasted,  being  made  into  small 
cakes  that  were  baked  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  glowing  embers.  Barley  was  used  in 
the  same  way,  while  wheat  and  millet  were 
both  ground  and  crushed.  Corn  was  also 
used  for  porridge ;  and  some  remains  of  this 
mixture  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  in 
pipkins  which  must  have  fallen  into  the  lake 
at  Meilen  when  the  settlement  there  was 
burned. 

This  ancieit  people,  however,  were  not 
only  agriculturists,  but  also  cattle-keepers. 
They  had  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats ;  the 
dog,  too,  was  then,  as  now,  the  companion 
and  servant  of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 
“  And  cats,”  says  Dr.  Keller,  “  purred  by  the 
hearth,  and  killed  rats  and  mice,  while  their 
kittens  played  with  balls  or  strings,  just  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century.” 
Remains  of  the  horse  have  been  found  in 
most  of  the  settlements,  and  the  people  also 
had  cows  of  a  small  species;  the  original 
stock,  probably,  of  the  brown  cow  which  is 
still  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Switzerland.  At  Auvernier  and  other 
places,  a  horn-shaped  vessel  of  coarse-grained 
black  clay  has  been  found,  having  five  small 
holes  in  it,  one  above  another,  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  vessels  now  used  in  the  valleys  of 
Jura  for  making  cheese ;  and  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  used  by  the  occupants  of 
the  lake  dwellings  for  the  same  purpose  in 
their  day. 

Swine  seem  to  have  been  abundant,  espe¬ 
cially  toward  the  close  of  the  earlier  age. 
And  in  addition  to  the  domestic  animals 
which  they  used  for  food,  they  also  supplied 
themselves,  by  hunting,  with  the  flesh  of  the 
elk  or  moose,  the  wild  boar,  the  hare,  the 
stag  (the  horns  of  which  were  utilized  for 
tools  and  for  ploughing,  or  breaking  up  the 
ground),  and  some  suppose  with  that  of  the 
bison.  Poultry  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
kept  or  used.  A  large  part  of  the  food  of 


the  settlers  consisted  of  fish,  as  is  evident 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  scales  that 
have  been  discovered,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  scraped  off  with  broad  and  sharp 
flints  or  flint  knives.  The  skeletons  of  large 
pikes  have  been  found,  and  in  some  of  the 
settlements  the  actual  fishing  nets  that  they 
used  and  the  fishing  hooks  made  from  the 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  There  are,  also,  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  darts  or  javelins  on  which,  it  is 
supposed,  they  in  part  relied  for  taking  fish. 
Fruit,  too,  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
Large  quantities  of  water-chestnuts  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings ; 
also  raspberries,  from  which  the  juice  had 
been  pressed,  elder-berries,  blackberries,  and 
now  and  then  strawberries ;  both  crab  and 
large  apples,  pears,  plums,  sloes  and  cherries 
of  several  kinds.  Grape-stones  have  been 
found  only  at  Castione  near  Parma,  though 
sickle-like  pruning-knives,  apparently  for 
pruning  vines,  have  been  met  with  in  two  or 
three  places.  The  only  product  of  the 
kitchen  garden  as  yet  found,  are  peas,  and 
those  only  at  a  single  place. 

The  occupants  of  these  early  lake  dwell¬ 
ings  were  not  unskilled  in  the  various  handi¬ 
craft  arts  connected  with  their  everyday  life. 
At  Waugen,  where  the  implements  and  tools 
of  bone,  stone  and  wood,  are  of  the  most 
miserable  kind,  cloth,  both  platted  and 
woven,  was  manufactured  in  an  excellent 
manner;  while  in  other  places  the  stone 
celts  exhibit  great  skill  in  workmanship, 
some  of  them  being  highly  ornamental  in 
form  and  appearance.  The  carpenters  of 
the  second  period  were,  of  course,  superior 
to  those  of  the  first ;  but  the  latter  were  far 
from  being  unskilled  or  inefficient.  The 
early  pottery  was  rude  and  coarse,  though 
sometimes  finer  materials  and  greater  finish 
are  discovered;  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
vessels  with  long,  narrow  necks,  like  the  bot¬ 
tles,  flasks  and  jugs  which  were  so  abundant 
in  Roman  times.  Linen,  thicker  or  thinner, 
was  the  principal  article  of  dress  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  At  Robenhausen  a  portion  of  fringe 
was  found,  with  several  specimens  of  cloth, 
some  of  complicated  pattern,  and  all  evinc¬ 
ing  some  refinement  of  taste  and  even  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  luxury.  Here,  too,  was  found  a 
last,  precisely  like  those  used  by  the  modern 
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shoe-maker,  except  that  it  was  not  hollowed 
out  underneath,  to  correspond  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  At  another  settlement  near  by 
were  found  the  remains  of  actual  embroi¬ 
dery,  and  a  kind  of  cloth  resembling  a  coarse 
pattern  of  checked  muslin.  In  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  first  period  but  few  if  any  orna¬ 
ments  for  ladies  are  found,  but  in  those  of 
the  second,  ornamental  hair-pins,  combs, 
armlets,  bracelets,  finger  and  ear-rings  occur; 
and  Dr.  Keller  thinks  he  finds  traces  of  cro¬ 
chet  wrork,  and  of  needles  adapted  to  it,  even 
in  the  earliest  of  the  ages.  There  are  also 
evidences  that  the  use  of  metals  was  not  un¬ 
known,  even  in  the  earliest  age  ;  crucibles  of 
clay  mixed  with  other  materials  having  been 
discovered,  containing  lumps  of  melted 
bronze,  and  in  one  case  a  lump  of  pure,  un¬ 
melted  copper. 

Even  in  the  earliest  of  the  periods  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  there  is  evidence  in 
the  lake  dwellings  that  their  occupants 
must  have  had  quite  an  extensive  inter¬ 
course,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  other 
tribes  or  nations.  Many  of  the  celts  which 
have  been  found  are  made  of  nephrite,  which 
occurs  only  in  Egypt,  China,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  A  kind  of  wheat  has  been  found 
among  their  relics,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.  And  some  glass  beads, 
found  in  one  of  the  early  settlements,  are  of 
the  same  form  and  color  with  those  found  in 
the  early  Egyptian  graves,  and  in  the  ancient 
burial  places  of  the  West,  thus  indicating 
trade  either  directly,  or  through  intervening 
people,  with  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Egyp¬ 
tians— most  probably  the  latter ;  and,  as  some 
think,  indicating  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
people  themselves.  And  though  many  of 
the  flints  used  in  this  period  are  like  those 
of  the  Swiss  Jura,  yet  all  the  finer  kinds 
must  have  been  brought  from  France  or 
Germany.  And  a  piece  of  amber  found  at 
Meilen  apparently  points  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  though  it  may  have  come  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Constance.  One  great  man¬ 
ufactory  of  flint  instruments  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neberlinger 
Sea,  where  pieces  of  all  sizes  are  so  abundant 
that  it  was  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of 
flints  to  all  Switzerland,  until  lucifer  matches 
and  percussion  caps  abolished  their  daily 


use.  Another  large  manufactory  was  at 
Wanwyl,  wkere  the  floor  of  one  of  the  build¬ 
ings  had  sunk  a  good  deal,  as  Dr.  Keller  sup¬ 
poses,  from  the  number  of  people  gathered 
on  it  for  work,  and  also  from  the  weight  of 
the  raw  material  heaped  up  there  for  mak¬ 
ing  stone  implements.  Another  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  extended  trade  or  acquaintance 
of  these  people  is  found  in  the  weeds  of 
their  cornfields ;  for  the  Cretan  catch-fly 
(the  Silene  crelica  of  Linnaeus),  which  is  not 
indigenous  to  Switzerland  or  Germany,  and 
also  the  common  blue-bottle  (the  Centaurea 
cyanns  of  Linnaeus),  the  original  home  of 
which  is  Sicily,  are  found  in  the  cornfields 
of  the  lake  dwellings,  thus  indicating  the 
source  from  which  the  corn  must  have  come 
into  their  hands. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  lake  dwellings  of  the  earlier 
day  applies,  to  a  great  extent,  to  those  of 
the  second  and  third  periods,  except  that 
there  was  a  gradual  though  slow  advance  in 
their  manufactures,  and  that  a  growing  skill 
and  dexterity  in  flint  -working,  and  in 
some  kinds  of  pottery,  are  manifest  in  the 
later  periods.  If  the  races  through  all  the 
periods  were  the  same,  then  from  the  few 
remains  of  skeletons  that  have  been  found 
they  seem  to  have  been  of  about  the  same 
average  height  and  size,  the  height  being 
about  five  feet  and  nine  inches.  From  the 
hilts  of  the  broad-swords,  already  alluded 
to,  and  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen,  it  is  plain  that  their  hands 
must  have  been  remarkably  small,  for  few 
men  at  the  present  day  could  use  the  weap¬ 
ons  at  all. 

As  to  the  language  of  these  people,  the 
relics  found  give  us  no  information,  except 
that  the  three  capital  letters,  C.  S.  and  I., 
found  on  an  old  shield  at  Marin,  show  that 
they  were  acquainted  -with  and  probably 
made  use  of  the  Roman  characters.  As  to 
their  amusements,  great  numbers  of  singu¬ 
lar  disk-shaped  stones,  like  what  are  called 
sling-stones,  seem  to  indicate  that  stone- 
hurling  wras  a  favorite  game  with  them,  as 
it  is  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  country 
at  the  present  day.  Ball§,  too,  from  six  to 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  stone  ground 
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away  on  one  side,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  some  kind  of  game.  The  only  objects 
found  supposed  to  be  connected  with  their 
religion,  are  some  figures  of  the  crescent 
moon,  with  zig-zag  and  line  ornaments  on 
one  side.  These,  however,  are  not  found  in 
the  earlier,  but  only  in  the  later  periods. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
kind  of  charm  to  propitiate  the  invisible  pow¬ 
ers  and  to  cure  diseases  and  avert  evil ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  placed  in  some  open  space 
or  over  the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  so  that 
the  ornamented  side  was  exposed  to  the 
view.  From  the  fact  that  three  of  them 
were  found  in  a  single  small  excavation,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  in  some  of  the  lake 
dwellings,  it  is  probable  that  no  house  was 
without  what  they  deemed  so  important  a 
protection. 

As  to  the  nationality  of  the  lake  settlers 
there  have  been  two  theories  ;  one  that  the 
races  of  the  earlier  periods  were  conquered 
and  driven  out  by  those  of  the  latter ;  the 
other,  that  they  were  all  of  the  same  race, 
the  only  changes  being  those  of  the  gradual 
advance  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
progress  of  time  and  the  improvement  it 
might  bring.  Though  in  some  things  wide 
differences  are  found  between  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  various  periods,  yet  when  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  points  of  agreement  are 
found  to  be  so  many  and  striking  that  they 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  kindred  feelings  and  habits  and  tastes. 
The  similarity  of  the  dwellings  through  all  the 
periods ;  the  gradual  intermixture  of  bronze 
and  iron ;  the  shape  of  the  celts  and  other 
implements  of  stone  and  bronze,  so  alike  in 
their  style  and  form,  and  the  various  articles 
of  pottery,  all  show  only  such  differences  as 
might  naturally  mark  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  and  the  same  race,  and  not  the 
different  civilizations  of  different  peoples. 
Dr.  Keller’s  opinion  is  that  the  builders  of 
the  lake  dwellings  were  an  early  branch 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  Switzerland, 
though  he  thinks  the  earliest  settlements 
belonged  to  the  pre-historic  period,  and  had 
already  fallen  into  decay  before  the  Celts 
took  their  place  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  settle  this  question, 
from  the  fact  that  very  few  remains  of  the 


inhabitants  themselves  have  been  found, 
and  even  these,  not  under  conditions  that 
enable  us  to  assign  them  to  any  particular 
period.  Until  lately  no  traces  of  burial 
grounds  had  been  found,  and  none  even  of 
those  confused  mixtures  of  bones  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  cannibal  feasts  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Denmark.  Many  have  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  were  burned,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
Celts  in  later  times.  Others  thought  they 
were  thrown  into  the  lakes,  in  which  case 
their  disappearance  would  easily  be  account¬ 
ed  for;  for  when  the  great  lake  of  Harlem 
was  drained,  though  many  a  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  on  its  waters,  the  only 
traces  of  battle  that  remained  were  a  few 
hulks  of  ships  and  some  coins  and  arrows ; 
everything  like  bones  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  water.  But  quite  recently  a  remark¬ 
able  burial  place  has  been  discovered  near 
Neuchatel,  in  which  the  bodies  were  buried 
very  much  as  among  ourselves,  except  that 
they  were  in  the  sitting  posture,  which  was 
much  practiced  in  pre-historic  days.  The 
skulls  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss 
of  the  present  day,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  lake  dwellers  were  ancestors 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  But  even  these 
discoveries,  which  have  been  made  since  the 
date  of  Dr.  Keller’s  publication,  do  not 
make  plain  the  origin  or  the  nationality  of 
the  occupants  of  these  singular  dwellings. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  dwellings  themselves, 
though  various  theories  have  been  advanced, 
nothing  seems  certainly  settled.  Some  would 
make  the  earliest  of  them  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand,  and  some  as  much  as  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  old.  But  on  such  points  we 
have  no  sure  grounds  of  conclusion.  Like 
the  inhabitants  of  early  Egypt,  or  those  of 
Central  America,  or  the  people  that  con¬ 
structed  the  mounds  of  our  own  Western 
States,  the  occupants  of  the  lake  dwellings 
have  lived,  and  died,  and  passed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ruins  and  relics  of  their  singular 
abodes  as  the  only  history  of  their  origin,  or 
numbers,  or  destiny.  They  formed  one  of 
the  many  links  of  our  race  that  have  served 
to  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
their  work  being  done,  they  have  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  the  places  that  once  knew  them 
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shall  know  them  no  more  forever.  Who 
were  their  friends,  or  who  their  enemies ; 
what  their  social  or  civil  or  religious  state  ; 
what  their  knowledge  of  art  or  science  or 
arms  ?  As  to  all  these  things  they  have  left 
no  chronicles  to  teach  us.  The  ruins  of 
their  frail  dwellings  are  the  only  monu¬ 


ments  that  remain  to  speak.  And  the  few 
traces  that  we  find  upon  and  about  them  do 
but  suggest  a  thousand  inquiries  to  which 
we  can  expect  no  satisfying  answer  till  we 
pass,  like  the  departed  occupants,  to  the  un¬ 
seen  world. 

Tryon  Edwards. 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

A  CENTENNIAL. 


For  creating,  for  doing  first  things,  An¬ 
dover  has  a  genius.  She  founded  the  first 
temperance  society,  the  first  missionary 
association,  the  first  educational  society, 
and  the  first  tract  society  formed  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  She  aided  in  establishing  the  first  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper.  She  laid  on  her  own 
“  Hill  ”  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  theo¬ 
logical  seminary ;  and  she  is  also  the  mother 
of  the  first  academy  incorporated  in  the  new 
world. 

Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  but 
few  schools  designed  to  fit  students  for 
college  had  been  established  in  America. 
The  Latin  School  in  Boston,  the  Dummer 
Academy  in  Byfield,  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  a 
few  other  towns  had  been  of  great  service 
in  teaching  the  little  Latin  and  less  Greek 
required  for  admission  to  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  in  training  young  men  for  active 
life.  But  these  schools  were  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  local  schools.  A  majority  of  their 
teachers  belonged  to  the  towns  in  which 
they  were  situated,  and  students  from  these 
towns  were  granted  privileges  not  allowed 
those  dwelling  beyond  the  stone  post  that 
marked  the  township’s  limits.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1778,  at  a  time  apparently  most 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  new  schemes 
of  education,  that  a  design  was  conceived 
of  founding  a  “  Public  Free  School  or  Acad¬ 
emy  ”  whose  advantages  were  intended  to  be 
as  extensive  as  they  should  be  lasting.  The 
noble  honor  of  conceiving  this  design  be¬ 
longs  to  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  a  graduate 
and  overseer  of  Harvard  University,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for 


twenty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1802  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State.  From  his  desire  of  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  of 
strengthening  the  moral  and  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  sprang  his  purpose 
of  founding  a  school  fitted  to  instruct  youth 
“  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  grammar, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  sciences 
wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but 
more  especially  to  learn  thgm  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living.”  Interesting 
his  father  and  his  uncle,  John  Phillips  of 
Exeter,  in  his  plan,  it  was  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation  decided  that  a  school  of  this 
character  be  established. 

Trustees  were  selected,  bequests  of  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  land  in  Andover  and  of  about 
$8,000  in  currency  by  the  elder  Samuel 
Phillips  and  his  brother  John  were  made, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  30th 
of  April,  1778,  Phillips  Academy  was  opened. 
The  act  of  incorporation  followed  in  1780, 
and  preceded  by  a  brief  interval  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  similar  instrument  to  the  Phillips 
Exeter  and  the  Dummer  Academies. 

In  considering  the  work  of  an  academy 
which  has  for  a  century  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  school  for  secondary  instruction  in 
the  country,  and  whose  pupils  number  ten 
thousand,  the  first  point  for  examination  is 
its  course  of  study.  The  character  of  its 
course  of  study  for  the  years  succeeding  its 
organization  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  instruction  was  given 
in  the  classical  and  the  English  languages, 
with  the  chief  design  of  admittance  to  col¬ 
lege.  If,  however,  Mather  may  be  regarded 
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as  authority  for  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  conditions  of  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  were  not  severe.  In  his  “Magnalia,” 
Mather  says  :  “  When  scholars  had  so  far 

profited  at  the  Grammar  schools  that  they 
could  read  any  classical  author  into  English 
and  readily  make  and  speak  true  Latin,  and 
write  it  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and 
perfectly  decline  the  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  they  were 
judged  capable  of  admission  to  Harvard 
College.”  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
course  of  study  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  last  century  was  in  the  Academy  some¬ 
what  more  extended  than  Mather  indicates. 
For  as  early  as  1810-11  the  Latin  course 
included  Virgil,  the  Colloquies  of  Corderius, 
Cicero’s  Select  Orations  and  Sallust ;  and 
the  Greek  course,  the  New  Testament  and 
a  sort  of  first  book  known  as  Collectanea 
Grceca  Minora.  The  methods,  however, 
and  principles  of  instruction  were  most  la¬ 
mentably  superficial  and  disastrous  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  scholarship.  “  I 
well  remember,”  writes  to  me  one  who  was 
a  pupil  in  the  Academy  in  1811,  “that  the 
general  object  sought  was  to  grind  into  us 
and  ground  us  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  All  other  knowledge 
was  of  minor  consequence,  this  being  at¬ 
tained  by  a  severe  course  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  gerund-grinding ;  an  exclusive  mem¬ 
orizing,  first  of  all,  of  the  entire  Latin  or 
Greek  grammar,  before  entering  upon  any 
practical  application  of  its  forms  or  rules. 
The  whole  business,  and  it  was  about  the 
same  all  over  the  land,  was  a  melancholy 
misunderstanding  and  sorrowful  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  function  of  education.” 

But  within  the  last  sixty  years  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  Phillips  Academy,  as  in  every 
preparatory  school,  have  improved  as  much 
as  the  course  of  study  has  broadened  and 
widened.  The  scheme  of  study  for  college 
now  covers  four  years,  and  embraces  the 
classics,  the  mathematics,  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  or  two  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  of  at*  least  one  modern  language.  All 
the  critical  apparatus  of  scholarship,  too,  is 
so  simplified  that  Master  Pearson  or  Master 
Adams  would  have  no  need  of  his  birch  rod 
for  helping  his  boys  to  learn  Greek. 


But  throughout  the  steady  extension  in 
the  curriculum,  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
laid  upon  mental  discipline  has  been  most 
marked.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  been  constantly  subordinated  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  mind.  The  aim  has  been 
rather  to  fit  men  to  think  clearly,  deeply, 
and  accurately  than  to  fit  them  for  college. 
Her  graduates,  therefore,  have  not  been 
specially  distinguished  at  Harvard,  Yale  or 
Dartmouth  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  en¬ 
trance  examinations.  During  the  Freshman 
year,  also,  they  have  often  failed  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  best  elements  of  then-  academic 
training.  But  in  the  last  years  of  their 
college  course,  in  which  the  demands  upon 
the  thinking  powers  are  most  urgent,  the 
thoroughness,  the  accuracy,  the  clearness  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  by  Pemberton 
or  by  Taylor  advanced  them  far  beyond 
those  apparently  brighter  lads  who  had  sur¬ 
passed  them  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
year.  By  the  emphasis,  therefore,  that  she 
has  laid  upon  the  importance  of  intellectual 
discipline,  Phillips  Academy  has  not  only 
given  able  scholars  and  thinkers  to  the 
Yales  and  the  Ilarvards,  but  she  has  also 
given  to  the  whole  country  citizens  who, 
whether  college  men  or  not,  are  better  fitted 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  rea¬ 
son  of  her  training. 

The  large  majority,  however,  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  she  has  sent  to  college ;  and  of  the 
six  thousand  to  whom  she  has  furnished 
the  foundation  of  a  classical  education, 
about  three  thousand  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  Before  the  opening  of  the  present 
century  she  sent  about  two  hundred  of  her 
boys  to  Harvard ;  and  for  seventy-five  years 
she  has  provided  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Amherst, 
as  well  as  Harvard,  with  an  annual  quota 
of  from  five  to  twenty-five  men. 

The  work  of  Phillips  Academy,  also,  in 
the  early  training  of  college  presidents  and 
professors  is  signally  distinguished.  Fif¬ 
teen  presidents  of  colleges  and  one  hundred 
professors  in  colleges  and  professional 
schools  received  the  first  classical  knowl¬ 
edge  from  her  teaching.  Presidents  Stearns 
of  Amherst,  Woods  of  Bowdoin  and  Du¬ 
rant  of  the  California  University,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  class  of  1822,  and  Presidents 
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Kirkland  and  Quincy  of  Harvard,  were  her 
students.  To  Professor  Short  and  Professor 
Putnam  the  eminent  Grecians  ;  to  Professor 
Young,  the  astronomer ;  to  Dr.  Aiken,  the 
Princeton  metaphysician  ;  to  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney  of  Harvard,  and  to  Hr.  Wells,  the 
organizer  of  Chicago’s  school  system,  she 
gave  instruction  and  discipline.  For  the 
Quincys  of  Boston,  for  Worcester,  the  lexi¬ 
cographer,  and  for  Clark,  the  Cambridge 
telescope-maker  (who  made  his  first  tele¬ 
scope  while  a  member  of  the  school  from  a 
dinner  bell),  she  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
subsequent  work  and  renown. 

The  history  of  Phillips  Academy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  literary  work,  both  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates,  is  most  distinguished. 
The  course  of  study  of  the  school,  designed 
to  fit  for  college,  has  afforded  only  narrow 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  composi¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  their  literary  societies  the 
students  have  constantly  done  literary  work 
that  compares  very  favorably  with  the  work 
of  similar  college  organizations.  The  “  So¬ 
cial  Fraternity,”  a  secret  organization,  still 
remembered  by  the  older  graduates,  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century ;  and  the  Philomathean  Society, 
founded  in  1825  by  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  B.  Hackett  and  others,  has  been 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  by  its  weekly  de¬ 
bates  and  orations,  an  excellent  gymnasium 
for  the  training  of  writers  amd  speakers. 
But  the  Academy  itself,  holding  that  the 
best  discipline  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  is  the  thorough 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  has 
devoted  but  a  small  portion  of  her  work  to 
instruction  in  either  rhetoric  or  composition. 
Under  this  wise  arrangement,  not  a  few  of 
her  graduates  have  won  distinction  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  was 
her  student  in  1821.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  one  of  her  members  for  a  year  in  1824- 
25 ;  and  is  described  by  a  school-mate  as  a 
“  beautiful  boy  .  .  bright,  cheerful  and  un¬ 
sophisticated,  and  brilliant  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  study.”  The  Honorable  George 
P.  Marsh  also  laid  in  the  Academy  the 
foundation  of  that  varied  learning  which 
has  made  him  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  science;  and  here  young  Fred 


Boring,  a  decade  since,  manifested  those 
talents  which  make  his  early  death  so  lam¬ 
entable. 

The  financial  history  of  the  school  is,  also, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
features  of  her  first  century.  Though  she 
is  not  as  richly  endowed  as  several  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character  in  New  England, 
her  work  has  seldom  been  impeded  by  a 
lack  of  funds.  Four  members  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  family  are  her  largest,  as  they  were  her 
earliest,  benefactors,  and  their  bequests  ag¬ 
gregate  §60,000.  George  Peabody  included 
the  school  among  the  objects  of  his  munifi¬ 
cent  generosity,  and  endowed  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  the  national  sciences  with  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  §25,000.  The  gifts  of  ’Squire  Farrar, 
the  treasurer,  and  whose  benefactions  ex¬ 
tend  through  sixty  years,  amount  to  some¬ 
what  over  §15,000 ;  and  about  §5,000  have 
been  given  as  a  fund  for  aiding  needy  stu¬ 
dents  of  merit.  The  Academy,  however, 
has  never  possessed  productive  property  of 
a  sufficient  amount  to  be  free  from  depend¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  degree  upon  her  tuition 
charges  for  support.  Though  these  charges 
are  remitted  to  indigent  students,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
school  avail*  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Academy  annually 
derives  about  §9,000  from  the  tuition  fees, 
and  somewhat  over  §6,000  from  her  produc¬ 
tive  funds.  These  funds  amount  to  §95,000, 
and  with  the  real  estate,  valued  at  §125,000, 
constitute  her  principal  assets. 

During  her  first  twenty-five  years,  and 
in  the  interval  between  1845  and  1860,  the 
school  attracted  a  wealthy  class  of  students, 
but  in  the  other  periods  of  her  history,  the 
few  wealthy  boys  from  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  have  usually  been  outnumbered  by  the 
penniless  ones  from  the  country  towns  of 
Maine  and  Vermont.  The  thought  of  the 
founders  that  while  wealthy  students  would 
come  to  her,  poor  ones  could ,  has  in  general 
been  realized.  The  large  majority,  however, 
of  her  members,  have  belonged  to  the  vast 
middle  class — the  third  estate  of  the  nation ; 
and  have  satisfied  the  wTise  man’s  desire  in 
possessing  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  The 
school  has,  therefore,  never  been  supported 
by  a  constituency  of  graduates,  as  is  Har- 
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vard,  who  realize  that  it  is  a  breach  of  eti¬ 
quette  to  live  and  die  without  bestowing  at 
least  a  small  gift  upon  their  alma  muter. 
But  of  late,  several  of  her  friends,  among 
whom  are  Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Alden 
and  Roswell  C.  Smith,  have  been  generous 
in  their  benefactions ;  and  the  centennial 
days,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  will  doubt¬ 
less  witness  a  rich  harvest  of  funds  and  en¬ 
dowments. 

The  most  remarkable  aspects,  however, 
of  the  history  of  Phillips  Academy,  are  the 
moral  and  religious.  It  has  ever  been,  as  it 
now  is,  a  Christian  school.  At  its  founda¬ 
tion  it  was  designed  rather  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  morality  and  religion  than  of  learn¬ 
ing.  “Its  first  and  principal  object,”  its 
constitution  declares,  “is  the  promotion  of 
true  piety  and  virtue.”  In  the  spirit  of  this 
declaration,  it  is  remarked  that  “  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  master’s  attention  to  the 
disposition  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
youth  under  his  charge  will  exceed  every 
other  care ;  well  considering  that,  though 
goodness  without  knowledge  (as  it  respects 
others)  is  weak  and  feeble ;  yet  knowledge 
without  goodness  is  dangerous ;  and  that 
both  united  form  the  noblest  character,  and 
lay  the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to 
mankind.”  In  accordance  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  Phillips  Academy  has  been  governed 
by  every  master  from  Pearson  down  to  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Bancroft.  Her  teachers  have  taught 
that  wisdom  whose  price  is  above  rubies. 
Her  pupils  have  learned  that  “  the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living  is  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments.”  Her  grad¬ 
uates  have  never  forgotten  those  Christian 
instructions  which  they  have  received  from 
her  lips.  Gross  immoralities  have  seldom 
occurred  in  the  school,  and  whenever  ap¬ 
pearing  they  have  been  crushed  out  with 
puritanic  vigor  and  rigor.  Revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion  have  been  frequent,  and  nearly  every 
winter  has  been  marked  by  at  least  a  few 
conversions.  Many  of  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  school  are  in  the  care  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  an  organization  of  the 
students,  founded  in  1833,  and  designed  to 
awaken  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  missionary  cause,  and  to  promote 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  members.  Un¬ 


der  its  charge  two  weekly  prayer-meetings 
are  held,  and  in  seasons  of  special  interest^ 
daily  meetings  also.  « 

In  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  min¬ 
isters  and  missionaries  whom  she  has  aided 
in  educating,  Phillips  Academy  has  been 
particularly  blessed.  Frequently  in  a  single 
year  more  than  twelve  students,  who  subse¬ 
quently  became  ministers,  have  been  among 
her  graduates ;  and  of  the  class  of  1822, 
numbering  forty-two  members,  no  less  than 
sixteen  entered  this  sacred  vocation.  To 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  Academy  has  fur¬ 
nished  three  bishops — Ilowe  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Stephens  of  Philadelphia  and  Clark  of 
Rhode  Island.  For  the  pulpit  and  the  the¬ 
ological  choir  she  has  shared  in  the  training 
of  the  late  Professor  Ilackett,  Dr.  William 
Adams  and  Dr.  Ray  Palmer.  For  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  she  has  aided  in  fitting  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodell,  the  prince  of  missionary  schol¬ 
ars  and  translators,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Temple, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Poor  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Rev.  William  B.  Capron.  She  has,  indeed,- 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  of  which  she  was  the 
precursor  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  founder, 
in  educating  an  efficient  ministry. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  works 
which  Phillips  Academy  has  done  for  Amer¬ 
ican  education  is  in  serving  as  a  model  for 
other  institutions  of  secondary  instruction. 
In  its  constitution  the  wish  is  expressed 
“  that  its  usefulness  may  be  so  manifest  as 
to  lead  the  way  to  other  establishments  on 
the  same  principles.”  Accordingly  three 
years  after  Dr.  John  Phillis  had  assisted  in 
establishing  the  Andover  school,  he  founded 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  was  modeled  after  the  older  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  the  two  schools,  one  in  purpose 
and  one  in  origin,  have  during  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  pursued  in  noble  rivalry  a  common  end 
by  a  common  road.  The  Williston  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Easthampton,  too,  founded  in  1841, 
is  fashioned  in  its  organization  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  after  the  Andover  plan ;  and 
its  founder,  Samuel  Williston,  and  its  first 
principal,  Luther  Wright,  were  Phillips 
graduates.  Indeed,  the  principal  Acade¬ 
mies  of  the  country  have  been  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  modeled  after  the  Phillips 
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scheme.  The  Academies  recently  estab¬ 
lished  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and  at 
Hallo  well,  Maine,  are  in  certain  respects 
copies  of  the  Andover  school ;  and  no  west¬ 
ern  school  claims  for  itself  a  higher  honor 
than  that  of  being  the  “  Phillips  Academy 
of  the  West.” 

Such  is  the  Phillips  Academy  of  the  past. 
But  the  scholarship  and  the  discipline,  the 


moral  and  the  Christian  influences  which 
have  made  her  first  century  illustrious  are 
still  her  possessions.  That,  her  second  cen¬ 
tury,  therefore,  may  be  even  more  fruitful 
than  her  first  in  the  training  of  young  men 
during  their  most  susceptible  years  in  clear, 
accurate  thinking  and  noble  living,  is  the 
hope  of  every  friend  of  the  higher  education. 

C.  F.  Timing. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ORGAN-GRINDER. 


WniLE  living  in  California,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  this 
sketch.  The  passages  in  their  lives  which 
are  bound  together  by  acts  of  sympathy 
and  kindheartedness,  I  lay  before  my  read¬ 
ers  ;  other  passages  not  so  wholesome  are 
lost  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  time,  which, 
though  it  swallows  up  many  good  hopes, 
kindly  draws  down  into  oblivion  much  of 
wretchedness,  profligacy  and  crime. 

Jack,  when  I  knew  him,  was  a  sort  of 
fragment  of  life  himself,  having  had  both 
of  his  hands  shot  away  at  the  battle  of 
Thibackanville,  Louisiana,  in  our  late  war ; 
and  having  been  taken  up  by  circumstances 
which  we  will  not  now  particularize,  after  he 
left  the  City  Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  he 
had  drifted  along  by  one  wave  and  another, 
until  he  landed  in  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  homeless,  penniless,  hungry  and  forlorn. 
He  wandered  on,  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  and  on,  and  on,  sad  and  miserable 
and  despondent,  getting  never  a  word  nor 
even  a  kind  look,  until  he  became  utterly 
hopeless.  The  pension  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled  by  reason  of  his  wounds 
received  in  the  United  States’  service,  was 
not  awarded  him  on  account  of  some  infor¬ 
mality  in  his  enlistment  as  a  soldier  (he  was 
only  a  boy  then),  so  that  he  was  left  with¬ 
out  any  support  whatever. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  loneliness, 
the  thought  came  to  him,  “  I’ll  kill  myself.” 
But  how?  He  had  neither  rope,  nor  fire¬ 
arms,  nor  knife;  if  he  had,  he  could  pawn 
them  for  bread;  if  he  had  money  he  would 
buy  food  rather  than  poison.  There  was 


the  water!  The  thought  flashed  through 
his  tired  brain,  making  him  dizzy  for  the 
moment ;  but  he  turned  and  walked  wearily 
toward  the  wharf,  reasoning  weakly  that 
God  could  not  blame  him  greatly;  he  had 
tried  this  life  and  found  it  a  failure;  his 
parents  were  dead,  and  he  had  long  since 
forfeited  all  claims  to  friendship  and  kin¬ 
ship.  Other  people  had  homes,  and  friends 
to  care  for  them ;  everybody  else  had  hands, 
too,  and  here  he  had  these  make-believe 
wooden  ones,  that  some  charitable  persons 
in  New  Orleans  had  purchased  for  him.  He 
sat  down  on  a  pile  of  lumber,  and  wondered 
confusedly  why  folks  were  not  made  like 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life,  so 
that  when  any  of  their  limbs  were  torn 
away  by  violence,  others  grew  in  their 
places. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  had  found  no  lack  of 
sympathy  ;  now  it  was  an  old  story  ;  a  crip¬ 
pled  soldier  was  no  rarity.  “  How  do  we 
know  you  lost  your  hands  that  way?"’  he 
had  been  asked  only  the  day  before,  when 
he  had  timorously  begged  for  something  to 
eat :  “  Why  don’t  you  go  to  some  govern¬ 

ment  institution,  where  you  will  be  cared 
for?”  He  knew  there  were  such  places 
where  a  grateful  country  cared  for  her  help¬ 
less  sons  who  had  sacrificed  all  but  life  on 
her  altar ;  there  was  one  in  Maine  where  he 
was  born,  but  how  was  he  to  get  there?  and 
when  there,  how  would  he  get  the  influence 
of  some  member  of  Congress  from  that 
State,  to  try  to  induce  the  government  to 
recognize  his  claim  ? 
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“  This  world  is  ‘  played  out  ’  for  me,”  he 
still  soliloquised  ;  he  would  try  another  ; 
and  starting  to  walk  along  to  a  place  which 
seemed  to  be  deserted,  a  sweet  voice  singing 
attracted  him.  He  looked  listlessly  around. 
It  was  a  little  boy  with  a  tambourine,  with 
which  he  kept  time  while  he  sang : 

“  God  with  earthly  ills  entwineth 
Hope  and  comfort  from  above ; 

Everywhere  His  mercy  shineth, 

God  is  wisdom,  God  is  love.” 

Jack  listened  and  sighed  drearily.  “  Even 
this  child  has  a  way  of  earning  his  bread,” 
he  said  aloud.  “  God  has  given  him  a  voice 
to  sing.  He  has  given  me  nothing  1  ” 

“  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  asked  the  child ; 
“  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  ” 

Jack  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“  Give  me  a  bit,”  said  the  little  fellow, 
holding  out  his  tambourine. 

“  I  have  no  bit,  child ;  I  have  nothing, 
nothing ;  ”  Jack  answered  piteously. 

The  little  boy  sang  again,  “  Hope  and 
comfort,  hope  and  comfort  from  above,” 
with  a  voice  like  a  bird ;  and  he  trilled  an 
impromptu  refrain,  “hope,  hope,  hope,” 
which  sounded  like  a  chirp. 

“  Hope  for  what  ?  ”  asked  Jack  ;  “  there’s 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  live  for,”  and  he 
looked  again  toward  the  bay  which  glowed 
in  the  still,  noonday  sun  like  molten  silver. 

“Could  you  carry  Pedro's  organ?”  said 
the  boy,  suddenly,  taking  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  “  Pedro  broke  his  leg,  yester¬ 
day  ;  the  wheels  run  over  it ;  he  can’t  walk. 
I’ve  sung,  and  sung,  all  day,  and  shooken  my 
tambourine  ;  but  folks  don’t  mind  me  much, 
and  I  don’t  get  much  moneys.  Do  you 
think  you  can  carry  the  organ  on  your 
back  ?  I  can  turn  it,  but  it's  too  heavy  for 
me  to  carry.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Jack,  jumping  up  :  “I  am 
strong  enough  as  far  as  my  body  goes  to 
carry  anything.” 

“  Come,  then,”  cried  his  little  friend,  pip¬ 
ing  the  refrain  again,  and  dancing  on  ahead. 
Jack  followed  mechanically,  wondering  now 
if  he  had  indeed  taken  the  fatal  leap  from 
the  wharf,  and  this  small  personage  trudg¬ 
ing  on  before  him  was  an  imp  or  an  angel 
leading  him  on  to  some  unknown  region,  or 
whether  he  was  still  on  the  earth.  The 


place  to  which  he  was  led  was  odd  enough. 
It  was  a  small  room  in  a  dilapidated  build¬ 
ing,  at  the  end  of  a  miserable  alley  leading 
from  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the  town. 
On  a  repulsive  looking  pile  of  rags  and 
straw,  lay  the  victim  of  yesterday’s  acci¬ 
dent. 

“  See !  Pedro ;  here’s  some  one  to  carry  the 
organ  ;  he’s  a  nice  man,  I  know,  and  he 
hasn’t  got  any  hands  of  his  own ;  and  he 
feels  very  bad ;  but  he’s  strong.  I  can  turn, 
and  we’ll  make  lots  of  moneys.” 

Buen  dia,  amigo  mio!  ”  said  the  poor  man, 
looking  up  into  Jack’s  face.  It  was  Span¬ 
ish  for  “  Good  day,  my  friend !  ” 

“He  is  an  Americano,”  explained  the  boy, 
“  he  doesn’t  know  Spanish.” 

But  Pedro  could  speak  English  pretty 
well ;  and  soon  the  few  preliminaries  were 
settled;  Jack  in  the  meantime  somewhat 
appeasing  his  hunger  by  sharing  the  scanty 
dinner  little  Chispa  brought  from  an  old 
table  drawer.  Then  calling  to  mind  his 
hospital  experience,  Jack  directed  Chispa 
how  to  apply  a  wet  bandage  to  Pedro’s  in¬ 
jured  ankle,  for  the  limb  was  not  broken 
after  all.  Presently  he  was  in  the  streets 
seeking  for  the  parish  priest,  who,  an  old 
woman  in  the  adjoining  tenement  had  told 
him,  knew  something  of  surgery. 

After  Jack  had  left  the  dingy  alley  and 
was  walking  along  in  quest  of  the  priest, 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  something  to 
do,  made  him  feel  like  a  new  creature.  He 
knew  that  God  had  not  yet  quite  forsaken 
him,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  no 
longer  neglect  his  prayers  he  had  been 
taught  in  the  far  away  New  England  home, 
but  would  thank  Him  that  very  night  be¬ 
fore  he  slept  for  saving  him  from  the  horri¬ 
ble  sin  he  had  so  lately  been  contemplating, 
and  for  opening  to  him  a  way  to  gain  an 
honest  living.  The  kind-hearted  old  priest 
accompanied  him  back  to  Pedro’s  quarters, 
and,  after  examining  the  inflamed  ankle, 
adjusting  the  bandage,  and  leaving  some 
soft  linen  bandages  and  washes  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  he  had  directed,  took  his  leave. 

On  the  morrow,  leaving  Pedro  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  it  was  possible  to  make  him, 
Chispa  and  Jack  went  forth  on  their  first 
day’s  venture.  After  a  little  practice  Jack 
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found  that  playing  the  organ  came  within 
the  capability  of  his  poor  wrists,  and  as  he 
ground  away,  and  Chispa  sang  and  danced 
and  shook  his  tambourine,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  was  the 
happier.  They  had  very  good  success,  and 
when  they  came  back  at  night  tired  and 
hungry,  the  three  regaled  themselves  with 
what  was  to  them  a  royal  supper.  The 
dirty  room  to  which  Chispa  and  Jack  came 
at  night  with  their  daily  earnings,  was  Par¬ 
adise  to  the  latter.  The  dwelling  of  which 
it  was  a  part  was  almost  a  ruin  ;  degraded 
and  vicious  people  who  were  either  too  be¬ 
sotted  or  lazy  to  work  in  the  town  or  in  the 
mines,  occupied  other  parts  of  it,  and  other 
dwellings  adjacent  of  like  character;  but  it 
was  a  home  to  him. 

Yet  these  people,  Pedro’s  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  treated  him  with  great  ten¬ 
derness.  They  observed  Jack  at  first  with 
much  curiosity,  and  with  some  distrust ;  but 
before  many  days  he  had  won  their  confi¬ 
dence  by  his  kindness  to  Pedro,  and  the 
deftness  he  showed  in  house-keeping  in  such 
narrow  and  unhandy  quarters ;  for  with  his 
memory  of  the  ways  of  a  New  England 
farmhouse,  Jack  did  his  best  to  transform 
the  rickety  old  room  into  the  semblance  of 
a  home,  and  was  not  unsuccessful. 

Had  the  early  lives  of  these  neighbors  of 
Pedro’s  been  different,  had  they  not  been 
brought  up  in  poverty  and  unthrifty  habits, 
their  condition  would  have  been  more  fa¬ 
vorable.  As  it  was,  they  appreciated  Jack’s 
efforts,  and  each  as  he  could  brought  some¬ 
thing  to  contribute  towards  his  domestic 
economy.  Thus  a  table,  chairs,  and  at  last 
a  comfortable  lounge  for  the  invalid  found 
their  way  into  the  dwelling.  The  priest 
continued  his  calls ;  and  although  Pedro’s 
ankle  was  nearly  healed,  a  rheumatic  fever 
had  slowly  crept  into  his  system  so  that  the 
poor  old  man  was  quite  helpless. 

Jack  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
could  read,  and  now  old  books  and  newspa¬ 
pers  were  picked  up,  and  at  night  pulled  out 
of  ragged  pockets,  when  he  would  read 
aloud  to  Chispa  and  Pedro  and  a  few  of  the 
neighbors,  thus  helping  them  rapidly  to 
learn  our  language.  If  the  literature  was 
not  always  of  the  best,  it  was  better  than 


none ;  and  often  there  would  be  a  bit  of  story 
or  poetry  that  would  excite  a  sympathetic 
thrill  in  the  hearts  of  these  uncultivated 
children  of  nature.  Jack  thought  a  great 
deal  about  Chispa,  and  when  they  were  out 
by  themselves  he  sometimes  questioned  him 
about  his  past  life. 

“  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?  ”  he  asked 
one  day,  as  Chispa  sang  his  favorite — 

“  God  is  wisdom,  God  is  love.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  knowq”  said  the  child ;  “  I 
have  known  it  always,  I  guess.  I  somehow 
remember  a  lady  holding  me  in  her  lap  in  a 
room  where  there  were  flowers,  and  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  and  beautiful  pictures,  and  such 
a  big,  nice  fire,  and  a  splendid  great  dog 
painted  in  the  carpet  before  it ;  and  oh !  it 
is  just  like  a  dream,  only  it  is  not  a  dream. 
I  -was  not  asleep,  and  she  used  to  sing  lots 
of  stories  to  me.” 

“What  else  do  you  remember,  Chispa?” 

“  Oh,  I  remember  the  water  and  a  ship  ; 
and  a  great  many  folks ;  and  a  man  with  an 
organ  who  said  I  was  his  boy,  but  I  wasn’t 
his  boy ;  and  he  went  away  and  gave  me  to 
Pedro.” 

After  a  few  days  J ack  resolved  to  broach 
the  subject  to  Pedro  himself.  The  poor  old 
Spaniard  was  very  reticent  at  first,  but 
Jack  was  so  kind  to  him  that  at  last  he 
told  in  his  broken  English  how  it  was 
that  Chispa  came  under  his  care  and  keep¬ 
ing. 

A  man,  a  brother  street  musician  of  Pe¬ 
dro’s,  a  rascally  sort  of  fellow,  had  died  two 
years  before  ;  and  having  no  relatives  gave 
Chispa  and  the  organ  to  him.  He  said  that 
as  he  was  strolling  about  the  country  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  States  he  heard  the  little  boy 
sing,  and  stole  him  away,  leaving  some  of  his 
clothes  on  a  river  bank  near  which  the  boy’s 
parents  lived,  and  where  he  sometimes 
played,  so  that  they  should  be  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  boy  had  been  drowned.  He 
brought  him  to  California  in  a  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  and  had  but  just  begun  to  reap  the  har¬ 
vest  of  “bits  ”  that  the  sweet  singing  of  this 
cunning  little  fellow  brought  him  in,  when 
Bartolome,  for  that  was  the  stroller’s  name, 
was  fatally  stabbed  by  an  infuriated  China¬ 
man  in  a  street  fight.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  send  for  Pedro,  to  whom  he  gave  his  or- 
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gan  and  the  custody  of  the  little  boy,  as  he 
had  said. 

Pedro  had  too  little  knowledge  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  at  that  time  to  make  any  inquiries 
about  the  child’s  parentage,  had  he  wished 
to  do  so  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
did  not,  for  Bartolome’s  possession  in  the 
shape  of  little  Chispa,  with  his  rare  beauty 
and  wonderful  voice  drawing  crowds  of  lis¬ 
teners,  had  been  the  envy  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  organ-grinders.  After  mak¬ 
ing  Jack  promise  that  no  harm  should  be¬ 
fall  him  in  any  event,  Pedro  took  from  a 
small  leather  bag  that  was  tied  around  his 
body  a  little  casket,  to  which  was  attached 
a  slender  gold  chain,  and  gave  it  to  Jack. 
On  the  locket  was  engraved,  “Bertie  Ter- 
hune,  Newark,  N.  J.” 

Jack  could  write  after  a  fashion  with  his 
false  hand,  and  he  now  sat  down  and  wrote 
out  the  facts  as  intelligently  and  explicitly 
as  was  possible  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
directed  it,  “  To  the  Parents  of  Bertie  Ter- 
hune,  Newark,  New  Jersey.” 

(This  was  before  there  was  a  telegraph  be¬ 
tween  California  and  the  Eastern  States,  or 
the  great  Pacific  railroad  had  been  built ;  so 
Jack  knew  he  would  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  an  answer  to  come  by  the  next 
steamer.  He  and  Pedro  had  agreed  that 
little  Chispa  should  be  told  nothing  of  this 
locket,  or  the  letter  that  had  been  sent,  un¬ 
til  at  least  a  satisfactory  reply  had  been 
received.  The  days  passed,  while  Jack  with 
his  organ,  and  Chispa  with  his  tambourine, 
continued  tramping  about  the  streets  play¬ 
ing  and  singing  as  usual,  until  the  time 
when  a  return  steamer  was  daily  expected, 
which  Jack  hoped  would  bring  the  desired 
intelligence  from  the  East. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  good 
steamship  “  Panama”  having  arrived,  Jack 
was  to  go  to  the  post-office  for  a  letter.  He 
and  Chispa  would  play  and  sing  on  the  way 
thither;  so  as  Jack  was  grinding  away  and 
Chispa  was  shaking  his  tambourine  and  so 
wonderfully  singing  and  trilling  an  old 
Spanish  ballad  near  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  great  hotels,  they  were  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  who  had 
just  alighted  from  the  hotel  coach,  which 
had  brought  them  and  other  passengers  from 


the  newly-arrived  steamer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Terhune  almost  instantly  recognized  Bertie; 
and  he  very  soon  recalled  the  voice  and  face 
of  his  mother  in  the  midst  of  her  tearful 
caresses.  The  locket  was  produced  and 
identified,  and  the  equally  overjoyed  father 
rapturously  embraced  his  long  lost  little 
boy.  So  Chispa’s  career  as  a  street  min¬ 
strel  was  ended. 

The  theory  that  Bertie  had  been  abducted 
had  never  been  entertained  by  the  stricken 
parents,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
body  could  not  be  found.  It  seemed  that 
the  little  fellow  being  passionately  fond  of 
the  water,  would  run  away  when  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  to  the  river  bank ;  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  playing  in  a 
boat  belonging  to  his  father,  a  little  skiff 
tied  to  the  bank,  that  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bartoloine,  the  organ-grinder,  as  he  was 
passing  along  the  street  between  Mr.  Ter- 
hune’s  ground  and  the  river.  The  finding 
of  the  little  hat  and  blue  embroidered  sack 
on  the  grassy  bank  was  evidence  enough 
that  little  Bertie  was  drowned.  The  letter 
that  Jack  wrote  had  been  immediately  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Terhune  on  its  arrival  at  the 
Newark  post-office,  and  the  glad  parents  re¬ 
solved  to  go  to  California  in  person  on  the 
next  steamer,  instead  of  writing,  for  they 
knew  a  letter  could  not  get  to  San  Francisco 
any  sooner  than  they. 

The  little  community  of  Chispa’s  friends 
were  greatly  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their 
pet ;  and  Jack,  although  he  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  restoring  him  to  his  father  and 
mother,  was  almost  inconsolable  when  it 
came  to  the  parting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ter¬ 
hune  both  insisted  that  Jack  should  return 
with  them,  for  Mr.  T.  had  determined  that 
he  would  provide  handsomely  for  his  future, 
and  Bertie  lent  his  tears  to  their  entreaties ; 
but  Jack  could  not  be  induced  to  go.  But 
on  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
steamer,  Mr.  T.  having  repeatedly  urged 
Jack  to  let  him  know  in  what  manner  he 
could  reward  him,  he  ventured  to  divulge  a 
pet  scheme  of  his  that  had  been  revolving 
in  his  mind  during  the  week  the  family  had 
been  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  start.  Jack 
told  Mr.  Terhune  that  he  would  -thankfully 
receive  a  moderate  sum  of  money  with 
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which  might  be  purchased  a  small  rauch 
near  the  city  of  Oakland,  across  the  bay,  on 
which  should  be  built  a  comfortable  dwell¬ 
ing  for  a  home  for  Pedro  and  other  poor  and 
feeble  people  who  had  befriended  Jack  in 
his  time  of  need. 

This  request  of  the  generous-hearted  man 
was  most  gladly  granted;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  land  was  bought,  and  money,  more  than 
Jack  had  dreamed  o'’,  deposited  in  bank  for 
buildings  and  improvements.  The  work 
was  speedily  begun,  and  energetically  and 
judiciously  carried  on. 

And  now,  overlooking  the  beautiful  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  may  be  seen  the  residence 
of  Capt  John  Mansfield, — the  “Capt.”  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  him  by  the  title-loving  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

His  history  is  known  to  but  very  few  of 
the  many  people  who  partake  of  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  who  are  greatly  interested  in 
him  because  he  lost  both  his  hands  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  They  call  him  a  very 
benevolent,  eccentric  person,  and  tell  with 
admiration  how  his  doors  are  open  to  the 
unfortunate  of  every  class  and  race. 

His  Yankee  common  sense  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  enable  him  to  detect  imposture,  and 
the  deserving  always  receive  assistance  at  his 


hands.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  culti¬ 
vate  vegetables,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  and 
flowers,  while  the  sick  and  cripples  are  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  in  the  “hospital”  depart¬ 
ment.  The  grounds  and  ranch,  or  farm,  as 
we  in  New  England  would  call  it,  form  as 
beautiful  a  place  as  can  be  found  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  “  Golden  Gate.” 

Pedro  still  lives,  a  feeble,  lame  old  man  ; 
and  as  he  is  wheeled  on  sunny  days  about 
the  grounds  of  the  Mansfield  residence  by 
an  attendant,  he  almost  fancies  himself  lord 
of  one  of  those  beautiful  vine-growing  es¬ 
tates  near  his  native  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Bertie  has  grown  to  be  a  fine,  tall  boy. 
He  has  been  once  to  California  since  his 
first  trip  with  Bartolome  by  water ;  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  visit  his  old  friends  again  with  a 
classmate  next  vacation.  He  will  never 
forget  Jack,  but  loves  him  next  to  his  father 
and  mother ;  while  Jack  looks  back  to  that 
fearful  time  when  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
despair,  and  wishes  he  could  impress  upon 
all  despondent  souls  the  truth  of  Bertie’s 

song :  , 

“  God  with  earthly  ills  entwineth 
Hope  and  comfort  from  above ; 

Everywhere  His  mercy  shineth; 

God  is  wisdom,  God  is  love.” 

Annie  A.  Preston. 
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The  address  of  Colonel  Preston  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va.,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  paper  of  great  importance. 
It  is  important  because  it  exhibits  the  views 
of  a  large  class  of  intelligent,  earnest,  pro¬ 
gressive,  liberal-minded  Southern  Christians, 
who,  more  than  any  others,  have  in  then- 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  South.  It  is  my  privilege  to  reckon 
a  considerable  number  of  this  class  among 
my  friends;  and  from  my  position,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  greatly  interested  in 
the  views  they* take  of  the  work  to  which 
the  remnant  of  my  life  is  devoted. 

Colonel  Preston  is  encouraged  to  expect 
that  the  negro  race  will  make  progress  in 


future  in  consideration  of  the  amazing 
progress  it  made  -within  a  hundred  years 
under  the  influences  of  Southern  slavery. 
He  quotes  from  Pritchard,  Bowen  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  whose  testimony,  he  affirms, 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  to  exhibit  the  hideous 
condition  of  the  negroes  as  found  in  Africa. 
They  are  represented  as  “  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  sensual,  stupid  and  indolent 
creatures,  scarcely  elevated  above  animal 
life,  strangers  to  modesty,  doing  and  allow¬ 
ing  things,  with  brutal  apathy,  which  other 
nations  cannot  tolerate  ;  ”  “  never  feeling 
disgust ;  ”  “  incapable  of  religious  feeling ;  ” 
“  with  a  nature  on  a  level  with  the  brute, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dog ;”  with  “  neither  gratitude, 
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pity,  love  or  self-denial,  no  idea  of  duty,  no 
religion ;  only  covetousness,  ingratitude,  self¬ 
ishness  and  cruelty.”  With  such  character¬ 
istics  unmitigated,  they  were  introduced 
into  this  country  two  centuries  ago.  The 
progress  they  have  made,  chiefly  within  the 
last  century,  is  illustrated  by  concrete  ex¬ 
amples.  Colonel  Preston  attended  a  session 
of  the  Colored  Baptist  Association  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  “  with  the  express  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  it  with  like  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
white  people.”  He  says,  “  I  found  a  very 
large  assembly  of  colored  delegates  going 
through  the  usual  routine  of  business  in  an 
orderly  manner,  under  the  control  of  a 
moderator  more  efficient  than  many  a  pre¬ 
siding  officer  I  have  seen  in  the  chair  in 
conventions  of  whites.  The  debates  were 
spirited,  sensible  and  practical.”  Another 
example  is  the  colored  Sabbath  School  of 
which  Colonel  Preston  has  been  the  senior 
superintendent  for  twenty  years,  and  of 
which  he  says  that  for  character  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  white  school  with  which  he  is  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Another  example  is  found  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  where  the  Colonel  resides.  There  are 
eight  church  edifices  in  the  town,  four  of 
them  belonging  to  white  congregations. 
“  Of  these  eight,”  he  says,  “  the  one  that 
reflects  most  credit  upon  the  congregation 
that  erected  it  is  the  First  Colored  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  It  accommodates  five  hun¬ 
dred  hearers.  It  is  well  proportioned,  taste¬ 
fully  painted,  neatly  finished  and  aisles  car¬ 
peted.  The  whole  has  cost  not  less  than 
$3,500.  All  this  has  been  done  by  a  con¬ 
gregation,  every  member  of  which  is  a  day 
laborer,  with  only  his  two  hands  to  depend 
upon  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.” 
And  this  they  did  with  no  aid  from  abroad 
and  little  from  the  resident  white  popula¬ 
tion,  and  without  credit. 

Upon  such  representations  as  these  we 
can  readily  sympathize  with  Colonel  Pres¬ 
ton  in  his  conviction  that  the  Association 
which  he  addressed,  and  every  other  instru¬ 
mentality  which  w'ould  bring  to  this  people 
religion  and  education,  has  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  prosecute  its  work.  As  we  recall 
with  what  sacred  fidelity  the  negro  servants 
6 


of  Livingstone  bore  his  remains  from  the 
center  of  their  savage  country  to  the  sea- 
coast,  we  may  feel  that  the  picture  of  their 
barbarian  condition  is  too  unrelieved  in  its 
blackness.  But  the  contrast  between  the 
two  pictures  is  essentially  just ;  the  progress 
the  negroes  have  made  in  this  country  is 
amazing.  And  now  in  the  light  of  this 
contrast  we  wish  to  place  one  declaration 
made  by  Colonel  Preston  near  the  close  of 
his  address.  He  says :  “  There  is  no  place 
for  them  as  legislators,  and  no  room  for 
them  among  the  whites  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,  engineers,  architects  or  artists. 
By  other  pursuits  they  must  gain  their  live¬ 
lihood,  and  for  other  pursuits  they  must  be 
trained.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  address,  such  a  dec¬ 
laration  seems  as  incongruous  as  a  boulder 
droppe<j  by  glacial  action,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain.  We  wish  that  this  declaration, 
in  its  hard  barrenness,  stood  an  isolated 
case ;  but  similar  marks  and  evidences  are 
more  widespread  and  enduring  in  Southern 
society  than  are  the  evidences  upon  our 
Northern  land  of  that  all-powerful  geological 
monument  of  the  past.  We  have  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  scores  of  colored  young  women  -who 
are  competent  to  go  out  alone  and  find 
schools  for  themselves  in  strange  towns,  and 
then  manage  and  instruct  them  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  white  commissioners ;  but  the 
wisest  and  best  of  them  have  not  yet  reached 
that  degree  of  culture  'which  qualifies  them 
to  ride  in  the  same  car  with  Anglo-Saxon 
women ;  though  colored  servants,  without  ed¬ 
ucation,  are  always  qualified  to  ride  with 
their  mistresses.  Our  most  fashionable  bar¬ 
bers  are  colored  men,  and  the  elite  of  society 
enjoy  their  manipulations ;  but  the  most  re¬ 
fined  colored  man  in  the  United  States  is 
not  qualified  to  be  shaved  in  the  same  room 
with  Anglo-Saxons.  Our  hotels  are  crowded 
with  colored  servants ;  but  if  the  most  quiet 
and  cleanly  colored  man  should  sit  at  one  of 
the  tables  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  in¬ 
sult.  Rev.  Dr.  Blank  of  Louisville  is  proud 
of  a  colored  preacher,  a  graduate  of  a  col¬ 
lege  and  theological  seminary,  who  belongs 
to  the  same  Presbytery  with  himself,  and 
attends  steadily  its  ministerial  gatherings ; 
but  on  being  asked  what  he  would  do  if  the 
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dinner  bell  should  ring  while  he  was  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  him  in  his  parlor,  as  he  often 
was,  he  replied :  “  I  should  not  ask  him  to 
eat  with  me.”  Yet  Dr.  Blank  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Christian,  and  a  representative  of  the 
most  liberal  and  progressive  class  of  South¬ 
ern  men.  A  fine  young  colored  man,  a 
graduate  of  Berea  College,  is  a  member  of  a 
teachers’  association  in  southern  Indiana  by 
virtue  of  his  grade  of  certificate.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  association,  the  teachers, 
including  himself,  were  invited  to  a  free 
dinner.  He  was  led  to  a  little  table  by  him¬ 
self  at  a  corner  of  the  room;  his  appetite 
forsook  him  at  once,  and  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  dinner. 

But  further  illustration  is  not  needed. 
All  Southern  society  is  saturated  with  this 
idea  which  Colonel  Preston  puts  forward 
with  such  positiveness.  It  was  the  corner¬ 
stone  on  which  the  astute  Vice-President 
Stephens  proposed  to  build  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  a  settled  principle,  established  by  the 
usages  of  two  hundred  years,  that  negroes 
can  never  be  the  equals  of  white  people  in 
any  capacity.  In  all  then-  reasoning,  it 
takes  the  place  of  an  axiom,  and  it  often 
involves  them  in  positions  which  seem  very 
absurd  and  even  ludicrous  to  people  of  a 
different  education.  They  praise  negroes 
for  their  eloquence  as  preachers,  and  their 
efficiency  in  controlling  large  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  and  in  superintending  common 
schools,  and  in  rallying  a  poor  and  ignorant 
people  to  the  building  of  fine  churches,  and 
for  their  excellent  order  and  rapid  progress 
in  Sunday  Schools,  and'  for  their  amazing 
progress  in  civilization  without  schools  or 
teachers  or  books  or  permanent  family  re¬ 
lations  ;  yet  they  know,  as  if  by  intuition, 
that  they  can  never,  with  any  amount  of 
education  and  training,  become  qualified  for 
legislators,  lawyers,  doctors,  professors,  en¬ 
gineers,  architects  or  artists.  By  what  a 
priori  reasoning  can  it  be  proven  that  the 
colored  man,  who  presided  so  admirably 
over  that  large  assembly  of  uneducated 
men,  might  not,  by  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
education,  have  become  qualified  for  a  leg¬ 
islator  in  some  assembly,  where  half  the 
members  are  incompetent  to  preside  at  any 
meeting, — or  even  a  lawyer  in  some  mount¬ 


ain  country,  where  the  average  lawyer  is 
barely  qualified  to  teach  a  common  school  ? 
How  can  we  know  that  Colonel  Preston’s 
driver,  Phil,  a  former  slave,  so  ignorant  that 
he  said  “  fust  ”  for  first,  “  ole  ”  for  old, 
“  mo  ”  for  more,  “  sho  ”  for  sure,  “  nuf  ”  for 
enough,  “fo”  for  before,  but  yet  could  in¬ 
spire  and  manage  half  a  regiment  of  poor, 
ignorant  day-laborers  so  that  they  erected  a 
capacious  and  beautiful  church,  without  a 
debt,  might  not  have  become  an  architect, 
or  colonel,  or  financier,  if  he  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  early  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  education  ?  He  certainly  showed  more 
capacity  than  many  architects,  colonels  and 
financiers  we  have  known  of  Anglo-Saxon 
extraction.  The  fact  that  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian,  the  Hebrew,  the  Turk,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  have  preserved  their  race  pe¬ 
culiarities,  as  Colonel  Preston  shows,  and 
that  the  African  will  do  the  same,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  assertion  that  “  there  is  no 
place  for  them  as  legislators,”  etc.  The 
other  races  have  been  legislators  where  they 
have  made  themselves  homes,  and  why 
may  not  the  African,  if  he  has  capacity,  not¬ 
withstanding  he  retains  his  race  character¬ 
istics?  When  our  reasoning  brings  us  to 
such  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  as  these 
may  we  not  question  the  truth  of  our  intui¬ 
tion,  our  principle,  our  axiom,  even  though 
it  has  been  handed  down  by  our  fathers  ? 
When  we  consider  that  an  iniquitous  social 
system  for  two  hundred  years  has  been 
moulding  and  strengthening  such  ideas, 
should  we  not  recall  that  striking  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  “  Neither  is  there  knowledge  nor 
understanding  to  say,  I  have  burned  part  of 
it  in  the  fire,  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the 
coals  thereof,  I  have  roasted  flesh  and  eaten 
it,  and  shall  1  make  the  residue  thereof  an 
abomination  ?  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ?  A  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside  that  he  cannot  deliver  his 
soul  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  ?  ” 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
colored  race  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
negro  never  can,  the  prevalent  hope  that  he 
never  will,  and  the  very  common  fear  that  he 
may  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  servant  or 
a  serf.  It  is  this  which  checks  and  modifies 
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efforts  for  his  education  and  operates  as  a 
terrible  incubus  upon  him.  We  encourage 
and  stimulate  our  white  students  by  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  the  great  responsibilities  they 
are  soon  to  bear  in  state  and  church  and  the 
business  world ;  and  of  the  honors  and 
emoluments  they  may  hope  for  if  they  are 
faithful.  Such  considerations  are  their  in¬ 
spiration  and  support  in  the  long  and  weary 
course  of  their  education.  Shall  we  hang 
on  the  neck  of  the  colored  youth,  who  is 
buffeting  the  waves  of  prejudice  and  depres¬ 
sion  threatening  to  overwhelm  him,  the 
leaden  weight  of  an  assurance  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  race  can  ever  become  leg¬ 
islators,  lawyers,  doctors,  professors,  jurors, 
engineers,  architects,  artists,  or  anything 
else  involving  authority  or  much  responsi¬ 
bility,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  native 
land?  Shall  we  say  to  them:  “By  other 
pursuits  you  must  gain  your  livelihood  and 
for  other  pursuits  you  must  be  trained?” 
Let  us  rather  say  to  them  :  “You  have  be¬ 
fore  you  a  glorious  opportunity.  A  race 
long  oppressed,  degraded  and  despised  you 
are  to  lift  from  darkness  into  the  glorious 
light  of  pure  religion,  intellectual  culture, 
and  honorable  responsibility.  The  conti¬ 
nent  of  your  fathers  is  to  be  redeemed,  and 
here  in  your  native  land  you  are  to  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
till  prejudice  dies  away  and  all  the  positions 
of  responsibility  and  honor  which  you  shall 
show  yourselves  competent  to  fill,  shall  be 
open  to  you.  We  will  fasten  no  clogs  upon 
you,  but  will  lend  you  our  utmost  aid  to 
roll  off  the  burden  that  seems  to  you  so 
great.  Cherish  your  highest  hopes  and  your 
brightest  anticipations ;  and  if  some  of  them 
fail  be  not  discouraged;  a  brighter  day  is 
surely  coming.” 

The  incentives  to  high  endeavor  that  come 
to  the  negroes  from  their  past  are  necessarily 
very  meagre.  “  Oh,”  exclaimed  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  of  her  race  in  Philadelphia, 
“  my  people  have  so  long  been  getting  up 
good  dinners  for  their  white  masters  that 
they  can  think  of  nothing  but  their  stom¬ 
achs.”  The  great  danger  of  our  colored 
youth  is  not  that  they  will  cherish  aspira¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  realized,  but  rather  that 
they  will  lack  encouragements  which  are 


essential  to  enable  their  vision  to  pierce 
the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which, 
like  a  pall,  hangs  over  them  and  their 
race. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Col.  Preston’s 
address  is  in  the  true  spirit.  “For  the 
amelioration  of  the  race,  the  only  means 
within  the  province  of  the  society  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  address,  are  education 
and  religious  instruction.  To  justify  and 
stimulate  the  using  of  these  means,  we  need 
not  determine  the  ultimate  destiny  of  these 
people.”  The  true  mission  of  this  society  and 
of  all  its  workers,  is  to  endeavor  by  all  appro¬ 
priate  means,  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
to  qualify  this  unfortunate  race  for  the  new 
life  upon  which  they  have  entered ;  and  to 
remove  all  hindrances  to  their  elevation 
to  any  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which 
they  may  become  qualified  to  fill.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  learn  that  a  negro  is  no  more 
offensive  as  an  equal  than  as  a  servant.  It 
is  a  blot  on  our  Christianity  and  our  repub¬ 
lic,  and  a  crime  against  humanity,  that  we 
spurn  from  our  presence  human  beings  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  employment  with  our¬ 
selves,  but  admit  them  to  the  closest  prox¬ 
imity  if  they  will  consent  to  serve  us.  It  is 
an  injury  and  an  insult  to  them,  but  far  more 
harmful  to  ourselves.  We  deprecate  every 
expression  and  every  action  of  good  men 
which  tends  to  countenance  and  perpetuate 
this  relic  of  slavery. 

In  conclusion  I  hardly  need  say  that  Col. 
Preston’s  address  has  been  the  occasion  and 
not  the  inspiration  of  this  review.  The 
object  of  attack  is  not  a  Christian  brother, 
but  a  feeling,  a  prejudice,  a  principle,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  prevalent 
not  only  at  the  South  but  more  inexcusably 
so  at  the  North.  With  us  at  Berea  this  is  a 
vital  question.  If  this  feeling  in  respect  to 
negroes  is  a  divinely  established  principle 
and  not  a  cruel,  sinful  prejudice — a  thing 
to  be  sanctioned  and  not  censured,  to  be 
fostered  and  not  abated — then  we  are  not 
wisely  working  for  our  country,  for  hu¬ 
manity  and  for  God,  but  are  a  set  of  de¬ 
luded  fanatics ;  and  the  sooner  our  work  is 
ended  or  fundamentally  changed  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  To  this  sequestered  spot 
among  the  hills  in  central  Kentucky  come 
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annually  about  three  hundred  youth,  -white 
and  colored,  in  about  equal  numbers.  In 
perfect  harmony  they  pursue  their  studies 
together,  and  think  it  a  Christian  arrange¬ 
ment.  On  Commencement  occasions  two 
thousand  people,  without  distinction  of  color, 
flock  together  from  all  the  region  around, 
and  listen  in  perfect  order  to  speakers  and 


singers  of  both  races,  and  return  to  their 
homes  filled  with  wonder  at  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  and  asking  whether,  after 
all,  this  is  not  the  Christian  way.  Is  Berea 
College  a  bright  spot  in  the  darkness  or  a 
dark  spot  in  the  light?  We  can  afford  to 
wait  a  few  years  for  the  verdict. 

E.  H.  Fairchild. 


VERSES. 

I. 

A  sleeping  giant  in  his  cloak  of  grass — 

The  strong  great  hill  that  lifts  against  the  sky ; 
And  nothing  wakes  him,  even  when  we  climb 
Far  up  with  careless  footsteps,  you  and  I. 
Though  God’s  life  is  the  life  that  moves  the  world. 
Our  lives  are  still  our  own  to  hold  and  guide  ; 
And  though  all  nature  lives  to  show  us  God, 

Yet  in  it  heart  and  consciousness  abide. 

I  more  and  more  its  faithful  friendship  know. 

And  so,  when  restless  and  adrift,  I  keep 
Great  comfort  in  a  quietness  like  this 
An  awful  strength  that  lies  in  fearless  sleep ; 

On  this  great  shoulder  lay  my  head,  nor  miss 
The  things  I  longed  for  but  an  hour  ago. 


n. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  friends  -will  meet 
And  with  a  smile  and  touch  of  hands,  again 
Go  on  their  way  along  the  noisy  street : 

Each  is  so  sure  of  all  the  friendship  sweet, 

The  loving  silence  gives  no  thought  of  pain. 

And  so,  I  think,  those  friends  whom  we  call  dead 
Are  with  us.  It  may  be  some  quiet  hour 
Or  time  of  busy  wTork  for  hand  or  head — 

Their  love  fills  all  the  heart  that  missed  them  so  ; 

They  bring  a  sweet  assurance  of  the  life 
Serene,  above  the  worry  that  we  know ; 

And  we  grow  braver  for  the  comfort  brought. 

Why  should  we  mourn  because  they  do  not  speak 
Our  words  that  lie  so  far  below  then-  thought  ? 

Sarah  0.  Jewett. 
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THE  ENT)  OF  TWEED. 

His  most  vindictive  foe  could  hardly  have 
wished  for  William  Marcy  Tweed  a  severer  retri¬ 
bution  than  he  has  suffered.  To  be  driven  sud¬ 
denly  down  from  the  seat  of  almost  absolute 
power  that  he  had  held  so  long  in  the  chief  city 
of  the  land ;  to  be  arraigned  and  imprisoned  as  a 
criminal;  to  be  stripped  of  the  vast  wealth  he 
had  stolen;  to  escape  from  jail  and  live  in  hiding 
for  an  anxious  year  in  a  foreign  land ;  to  be  recap¬ 
tured  aud  returned  to  prison,  there  to  lie  for 
many  months  in  the  city  of  which  he  ivas  so  long 
the  proud  imperator  and  there  at  length  to  die, 
— is  not  this  fate  hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
strenuous  sense  of  justice  ?  To  have  made  his 
exit  from  the  top  of  a  lamp-post —the  victim  of 
a  vigilance  committee — was  a  doom  that  at  one 
moment  threatened  him ;  but  that  would  have  been 
less  terrible  and  less  impressive  than  the  penalty 
that  he  has  suffered.  Slowly,  but  surely,  for 
almost  seven  years,  the  iron  walls  of  destiny 
have  been  closing  in  upon  this  malefactor.  In 
full  view  of  all  the  world  the  well-earned  wages 
of  his  sin  have  been  paid  over  to  him,  one  install¬ 
ment  after  another,  till  the  account  is  settled,  so 
far  as  human  law  can  settle  it.  And  as  no  one 
could  wish  this  reckoning  to  be  more  sharp  or 
summary,  so  no  one  who  values  righteousness  can 
regret  that  it  was  not  more  merciful.  The  man 
deserved  all  that  he  has  got,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  country  and  the  world  that  he  got  so  nearly 
what  he  deserved. 

It  was  hard  for  one  living  in  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1871  to  hope  that  the  rule  of  that 
famous  Ring,  which  had  so  long  dominated  the 
city  aud  the  state,  would  soon  be  broken.  So 
thoroughly  intrenched  was  this  iniquity;  so  many 
politicians  of  both  parties  were  there  who  had 
reasons  of  their  own  for  not  wishing  it  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed;  so  helpless  had  the  people  become  from 
the  long  disuse  of  their  power,  that  one  was 
thought  sanguine  who  looked  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  conspirators.  But  the  “  cohesive  power  of 
public  plunder”  is  an  inconstant  force  at  best; 
and  every  such  corrupt  fabric  is  sure  to  crumble 
sooner  or  later.  The  downfall  of  this  one  has 
been  more  complete  and  overwhelming  than  any 
one  could  have  predicted.  Tweed’s  confederates 
are  all  suffering  condign  punishment;  Sweeney 
and  Connolly  are  fugitives  and  vagabonds  in  the 
earth,  and  poor  Oakey  Hall  has  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  infamy.  Yqt  upon  Tweed,  as  was  just, 


the  heaviest  of  the  penalty  has  descended.  He 
enjoyed  the  bad  eminence  of  leadership  in  this 
villainy,  and  his  ruin  has  been  more  conspicuous 
and  signal  than  that  of  any  of  his  associates. 

On  the  whole,  honest  people  will  be  forced  to 
own  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  very  clear 
in  all  this  matter.  Complaints  of  Providence  are 
often  hasty;  a  little  patience  would  make  it  plain 
that  the  universe  is,  after  all,  founded  on  justice, 
—and  that  the  “  Power  not  ourselves  ”  does 
“  make  for  righteousness,”  though  sometimes  His 
movements  seem  slow.  Doubtless  some  rogues 
do  go  unhung,  and  some  honest  folk  never  come 
by  their  own,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  this 
is  the  rule;  it  is  the  exception;  in  the  long  run, 
and  for  the  most  part,  justice  is  done.  Within 
seven  years  how  many  vulgar  rascals  have  been 
brought  to  grief!  It  is  only  a  little  while  since 
the  eyes  of  young  men  were  dazzled  by  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  one  Fisk  in  the  financial  world;  but  that 
career  ended  suddenly.  Tweed  dictated  for  a 
few  years  the  politics  of  New  York,  and  by  his 
shameless  robberies  amassed  a  large  fortune;  but 
it  was  not,  after  all,  worth  while  to  stand  where 
Tweed  stood  if  one  must  fall  as  Tweed  has 
fallen. 

The  “  last  words  ”  of  Tweed  ought  to  be  treas¬ 
ured.  They  are  characteristic  and  instructive. 
The  newspapers  report  him  as  saying  just  before 
his  end:  “  I  have  tried  to  do  some  good,  if  I  have 
not  had  good  luck.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I 
believe  the  guardian  angels  will  protect  me.” 
A  few  moments  later  he  roused  and  said:  “I 
hope  they  [not,  presumably,  the  guardian  angels] 
will  be  satisfied  now  they  have  got  me.” 

He  had  tried  to  do  a  little  good  in  the  world. 
A  little  of  the  money  he  had  stolen  he  ^ad  given 
to  the  poor.  The  most  of  it  he  had  spent  on  his 
own  lusts  and  ambitions;  but  he  had,  doubtless, 
sometimes  helped  a  poor  man.  Such  gifts  were 
in  part,  sacrifices  to  Luck;  for  Tweed,  like  most 
coarse  villains,  had  a  vein  of  superstition  in  him. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  Fates  that  he  thus  thought 
to  propitiate;  the  gods  of  the  caucus  were  by  such 
offerings  most  successfully  entreated.  There  is 
not  much  evidence  that  Tweed’s  largesses  were 
prompted  by  an  unselfish  desire  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing  or  to  confer  happiness.  A  man  who  had  been 
his  counsel  said  of  him:  “  Tweed  has  never  been 
popular  on  his  own  merits.  When  he  was  poor, 
before  he  entered  public  life,  he  never  had  any 
warm  personal  adherents.  All  the  ‘  magnetism  ’ 
they  talk  so  much  about  was  given  him  by  the 
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newspapers  after  he  had  acquired  the  .habit  of 
spending  the  public  money.” 

Yet  he  doubtless  imagined  that  these  small 
charities  had  covered  the  multitude  of  his  sins. 
What  was  lacking  in  this  respect  he  tried  to  make 
up  by  reading  the  Bible  in  the  prison,  three  times 
every  day,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Bible 
was  a  fetich;  the  reading  was  an  incantation; 
that  he  ever  made  any  application  of  its  truth  to 
his  own  moral  condition  is  not  likely.  He  would 
sometimes  look  up  from  the  book  and  swear  at 
his  attendant,  and  then  go  on  with  his  reading. 
Evidently  he  had  got  the  idea  that  “  good  works  ” 
were  not  quite  enough  to  save  him;  he  must  add 
a  little  devotion,  and  this  he  took  in  the  form  of 
Bible  reading. 

Yet  all  this  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
character.  There  is  no  record  of  any  compunc¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  enormous  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  He  had  been  the  patron  and 
the  ally  of  the  gamblers  and  the  rumsellers  and 
the  brothel-keepers  of  New  York,  whose  aid  he 
had  wanted  in  his  political  schemes;  and  thus  he 
had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  debauch 
the  morals  of  the  city.  He  had  filled  the  courts 
and  the  municipal  and  the  state  legislatures  with 
corruption  and  bribery.  He  had  stolen  millions 
of  the  people’s  money,  and  had  taught  others  to 
steal,— thus  by  his  robberies  loading  the  city  with 
a  debt  that  cripples  its  prosperity  and  adds  not  a 
little  weight  to  the  burden  that  every  poor  man 
must  carry.  He  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived  in  this  country  to  defile  the 
very  sources  of  political  power,  and  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  government.  For  all  this 
he  shows  no  contrition.  His  glib  recital,  during 
the  last  few  months,  of  the  part  he  has  played  in 
all  this  knavery  indicates  an  utter  lack  of  any 
sense  of  guilt  or  shame  on  account  of  it. 

And  now  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of 
death  he  remembers  that  he  has  given  to  the  poor 
a  little  of  all  this  enormous  booty,  and  that  he  has 
read  the  Bible  in  his  cell  of  late  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  every  day;  and  he  thinks  that  though 
he  has  had  hard  luck  he  is  a  pretty  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  believes  that  the  guardian  angels  will 
take  care  of  him!  Is  it  not  pitiful  ? 

There  are  many  people  besides  Tweed  who 
think  that  the  “good-hearted”  man  who  gives 
money  to  the  poor,  no  matter  how  he  got  it,  will 
have  an  abundant  entrance  into  heaven  when  he 
dies.  There  are  others  who  think  the  same  thing 
about  the  rascally  devotee  who  punctually  goes 
through  some  kind  of  religious  motions.  All 
such  people  may  be  able  to  see,  when  their  favor¬ 
ite  notions  are  brought  out  into  the  bold  relief 
which  Tweed’s  example  gives  them,  that  a  charity 
which  is  based  upon  frrud  or  greed,  and  a  piety 
which  is  a  substitute  for  integrity  are  not,  after 
all,  the  best  outfit  for  a  traveler  who  is  going 
away  into  the  unknown  future. 


THE  HERESY  OF  PAGANISM. 

There  is  much  nervousness  in  some  quarters 
over  the  inroads  of  heresy.  It  is  thought  to  he 
highly  dangerous  for  men  to  suggest  new  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  even 
though  they  may  give  to  these  facts  the  heartiest 
credence.  It  is  deemed  almost  a  sin  to  discard 
the  theories  that  good  men  of  former  times  held 
concerning  God  and  his  government.  And  when 
attempts  are  made  to  show  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  consistent  with  the  ethical  laws  as  we 
in  these  latter  days  understand  them, — that  it 
does  not  contradict,  hut  confirms  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality, — great  anxiety  is  felt  by  many 
excellent  people.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  very 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  theology  are 
broken  up,  and  that  the  bottom  of  things  is  drop¬ 
ping  out. 

We  will  not,  in  this  place,  undertake  to  allay 
these  apprehensions.  But  we  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  anxious  friends  to  a  type  of  un¬ 
belief  which  sometimes  escapes  their  notice,  and 
which  seems  to  us  far  more  prevalent,  and  far 
more  dangerous.  The  worst  heresy  with  which 
the  Christian  churches  of  our  time  are  affected  is 
unadulterated  Paganism.  We  worry  a  good  deal 
about  the  Pagans  that  China  is  sending  over  to 
our  western  coast;  hut  the  most  and  the  worst  of 
our  Pagans  are  native-born.  Many  of  them  have 
been  baptized,  and  are  constant  worshipers  in 
our  Christian  churches;  but  though  nominal 
Christians  they  are  as  really  Pagan  as  were  the 
people  to  whom  Paul  preached  on  Mars  Hill. 

The  highest  type  of  Paganism  was  that  which 
Paul  saw  illustrated  in  Athens;  and  what  was 
the  basis  of  that  Athenian  culture?  ^Esthetics, 
rather  than  ethics,  was  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  civilization.  Taste  and  not  morality  was 
the  supreme  standard.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  best  Paganism. 

The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  love.  Whoever 
puts  the  rules  of  art  above  the  law  of  love  is  a 
Pagan.  He  who  habitually  seeks  to  gratify  his 
own  tastes,  rather  than  to  do  good  to  all  men  as 
he  has  opportunity,  is  not  a  Christian  hut  a  Pagan. 

The  church  that  in  all  its  appointments  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  worship,  and  in  the  development  of 
its  social  life,  practically  seeks  aesthetic  grati¬ 
fication  more  than  the  helpful  service  of  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  who  dwell  within  the  sight  of 
its  spire  or  the  sound  of  its  hell  is  not  a  true 
church  of  Christ.  No  matter  how  orthodox  may 
he  the  doctrines  taught  from  its  pulpit;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  liberal  may  he  the  gifts  of  its  members 
to  missions  in  Africa;  no  matter  how  numerous 
may  he  the  converts  that  flock  to  its  altar;  if  the 
practical  relation  of  the  church  to  the  people  in  its 
neighborhood  who  most  need  the  gospel  is  one  of 
isolation  rather  than  of  sympathy;  if  the  preva¬ 
lent  sentiment  of  the  church  leads  its  members  to 
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ignore  their  poor  neighbors,  and  to  associate  only 
with  persons  of  culture — pleasing  themselves  in 
their  social  life  instead  of  bearing  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,— then  the  religion  of  this  church  is  Pa¬ 
ganism,  and  it  has  no  right  to  the  Christian  name. 

We  do  not  say  that  most  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  this  country  are  essentially  Pagan. 
The  contrary  is  true.  Most  of  them,  we  believe, 
remember  who  Christ  was,  and  what  the  law  of 
His  kingdom  is.  But  a  great  many  of  them  are 
wholly  given  over  to  this  false  religion;  and  there 
are  strong  elements  in  many  others  that  tend  the 
same  way.  And  the  dangers  that  threaten  our 
churches  from  this  quarter  are  much  more  serious 
than  those  which  grew  out  of  new  interpretations 
of  doctrine.  Really  it  must  he  that  Paganism  is 
a  little  worse  than  Sabellianism  or  Bushnellism 
or  even  than  Universalism.  For  a  man  who  sets 
aside  and  contemns  the  fundamental  law  of 
Christ’s  religion;  for  a  church  that  professes  to 
own  him  and  yet  ignores,  practically,  the  very 
people  with  whom  he  has  so  solemnly  identified 
himself  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
some  solicitude  may  well  be  felt.  There  has  beeu 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  of  late,  about  what 
kind  of  punishment  it  is  that  those  are  threatened 
with,  who,  in  the  parable  just  referred  to,  are 
found  on  the  left  hand.  Would  it  not  he  worth 
while  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  question 
what  kind  of  people  those  are  against  whom  this 
punishment  is  threatened  ? 

By  the  inroads  of  this  Paganism  our  churches 
have  been  greatly  unfitted  for  the  work  that  now 
awaits  them — the  most  urgent  work  of  the  hour. 
The  insurrection  of  the  International  and  the 
Commune  against  the  existing  order  of  things 
can  only  be  quelled  by  putting  Christianity  in 
practice.  It  is  because  the  existing  order  of 
things  is  very  far  from  being  ruled  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  that  this  revolt  has  arisen.  In  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Christianized  society  no  such  thing  could 
occur.  And  .  the  feeble  and  uncertain  way  in 
which  the  Christian  church  has  wrought  to  secure 
a  complete  identification  of  feeling  and  interest 
among  all  the  classes  of  the  community,  is  the 
fault  with  which  it  has  chiefly  to  reproach  itself. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  warrant 
for  affirming  that  Christianity  is  a  failure,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  tried.  That  is  a  good 
Tnot  but  an  incorrect  statement.  Christianity 
has  been  tried,  more  than  once,  and  it  has  not 
failed.  Where  society  has  been  founded  upon 
the  Christian  law  of  love,  and  has  approximated 
in  its  development  to  that  standard  its  order  has 
been  firm  and  its  life  has  been  fruitful.  There 
are  churches  that  try  to  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ 
in  the  administration  of  their  worship  and  in  their 
social  life,  and  they  are  prosperous  and  powerful 
churches.  If  there  were  more  of  them  just  now 
the  country  would  be  safer  and  better  off. 

But  Paganism  is  a  failure.  To  that  all  history 


bears  witness.  It  always  will  be  a  failure.  To 
baptize  it  with  the  Christian  name  will  not  save 
it.  And  the  people  and  the  churches  that  are 
“  pleasing  themselves  ”  with  their  religion  would 
do  well  to  be  inquiring  what  their  religion  is. 


THE  FLORIDA  FRAUDS. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  question  how  far 
people  are  to  be  believed  who  accuse  themselves 
of  crime.  The  chairman  of  the  Florida  Return¬ 
ing  Board  has  confessed  that  he  was  party  to  a 
fraud  in  counting  the  votes  at  the  last  presiden¬ 
tial  election;  and  he  now  makes  affidavit  that  the 
electoral  vote  of  Florida,  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  Mr.  Tilden,  was  wickedly  given  to 
Hayes.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  consented 
to  this  crime  because  he  felt  that  the  good  of  the 
country  demanded  it;  the  good  of  the  country  in 
his  view  depending  on  his  securing  a  government 
office.  If  Mr.  Hayes  were  elected  the  office  would 
be  secured  and  the  country  would  be  safe.  But 
as  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  office  he  has 
concluded  that  the  country  is  in  peril;  and  he  has 
therefore  thought  fit  to  confess  the  share  that  he 
had  in  giving  Mr.  Hayes  the  presidency. 

Of  course  scoffers  will  say  that  a  man  who 
would  perjure  himself  about  the  returns  would 
lie  now  for  a  consideration;  but  that  argument 
need  not  be  urged.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
this  gentleman  may  be  telling  the  truth  when  he 
now  says  that  he  forswore  himself  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Indeed  this  intelligence,  though  late, 
is  not  at  all  startling  to  some  of  us.  That  there 
was  fraud — a  great  deal  of  it— in  the  operations 
of  the  Returning  Boards  of  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
was  evident  enough  long  since  to  all  candid  per¬ 
sons.  But  these  were  not  the  only  frauds  perpe¬ 
trated  in  that  election.  Perhaps  the  Republicans 
rather  out-counted  the  Democrats ;  the  Honorable 
Mr.  McLin  seems  to  think  that  they  did;  but 
the  Democrats  were  by  no  means  distanced  in  the 
contest.  And  what  they  lacked  in  fraudulent 
counting  they  probably  made  up  in  violence. 

When  the  .gentleman  from  Florida  gives  it  as 
his  honest  opinion  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  electoral  vote  of  his  state  at  the  last 
election,  he  will,  perhaps,  expect  those  who  credit 
his  statements  to  allow  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  en¬ 
titled  to  that  vote.  But  that  by  no  means  follows. 
The  probable  truth  is  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  the  vote  of  that  state  than  Mr. 
Hayes  was ;  and  that  there  were  other  states  whose 
electoral  vote  was  given  to  Mr.  Tilden,  of  which 
the  same  thing  is  true.  The  election  was  vitiated 
in  several  states  by  fraud  and  intimidation.  In 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  the  will  of 
the  voters  was  not  fairly  expressed.  And  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  judge  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  candidates  had  the 
better  moral  right  to  the  office. 
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When,  therefore,  it  is  demanded  that  Mr.  Hayes 
shall  resign  because  his  title  to  the  presidency  is 
tainted  with  fraud,  the  question  arises  whether 
anybody  else  has  a  better  title.  Doubtless  the 
irregularity  of  the  process  by  which  he  was  put 
in  power  has  greatly  distressed  him  as  it  has  dis¬ 
tressed  all  patriotic  citizens.  But  the  last  election 
was,  in  fact,  no  election.  Who  was  rightfully 
the  President  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 
Somebody  must  be  invested  with  the  office.  And 
t.hp  Congress  at  length  agreed  upon  a  plan  by 
which  the  matter  should  be  settled.  By  that  plan 
Mr.  Hayes  was  designated.  His  legal  right  to 
the  office  is  as  good  as  the  National  Legislature 
and  the  Supreme  Court  can  make  it.  His  moral 
right  is  as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  Tilden,  and  better 
than  that  of  anybody  else. 

Not  only  is  it  legally  impossible  to  go  back  of 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  made  by  Congress, 
it  would  he  impossible,  if  that  were  done,  to  prove 
that  any  one  else  has  a,  better  moral  right  to  the 
office  than  the  man  who  now  holds  it. 

But  all  this  shows  how  serious  a  crisis  we  have 
reached  in  our  national  life.  The  last  presiden¬ 
tial  election  was,  in  fact,  a  revolution.  Several 
elections  in  the  South  and  not  a  few  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  have  been  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  When  the  sovereign  is  deposed  and  his 
power  is  usurped  by  another  we  call  it  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  our  government  the  people  are  sovereign ; 
and,  more  than  once,  by  intimidation  and  fraud, 
demagogues  have  taken  the  power  from  them. 
When,  by  force,  voters  are  prevented  from  voting, 
the  sovereign  is  deposed;  there  is  a  revolution. 
When,  by  fraud,  the  votes  of  the  people  are  mis¬ 
counted,  and  that  which  is  not  their  will  is  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  their  will,  the  sovereign  is  robbed 
of  his  power;  it  is  a  revolution. 

Happily  the  revolution  of  1876  was  brought  to 
a  peaceful  end.  The  two  parties  in  the  Congress 
of  the  nation,  after  much  angry  controversy,  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  fight  and  made  a  treaty.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  future  troubles  may 
he  composed  in  the  same  way.  But  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  course  of  revolutions.  The  sword  is  the 
usual  arbiter  of  such  disputes. 

There  could  not  he  a  better  time  than  Sunday 
afternoon  to  think  this  matter  over.  It  is  a 
serious  matter.  Things  are  going  on  smoothly, 
just  now;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
ship  of  state  has  just  been  through  a  storm  that 
came  so  near  wrecking  her,  and  that  she  must 
sail  for  four  years  with  a  jury-rudder.  It  is  a 
great  mercy,  to  he  sure,  that  we  were  able  in  the 
storm  to  get  even  a  jury-rudder  rigged;  but  we 
cannot  help  having  some  apprehensions,  hereafter, 
as  to  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessel. 

The  fact  is  that  casualties  of  this  kind  are  likely 
to  occur  in  our  government  so  long  as  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  voters  is  what  it  now  is 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Republic.  So  long  as  there 


are  several  whole  states  in  winch  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  are  w holly  illiterate;  so  long 
as  it  is  true  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of 
the  Southern  states  are  unable  to  read;  so  long 
as  vast  masses  of  the  population  of  our  northern 
cities  are  in  the  same  condition,  we  may  expect 
frequent  revolutionary  proceedings  like  those  of 
the  last  presidential  election.  There  is  only  one 
radical  cure  for  such  disorders  and  that  is  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  The  spelling-book  and  the  New 
Testament  are  the  sovereign  remedy.  And  the 
confession  of  the  Florida  frauds  is  another  loud 
call  upon  all  wrho  love  the  nation  to  gird  them¬ 
selves  for  the  work  of  carrying  the  light  into  the 
dark  places  of  the  land. 

Our  “symposium”  on  the  dumb  animals  will 
he  a  surprise  party  to  those  who  participate  in  it. 
Mr.  Gray  in  Chicago  and  Mrs.  Allen  in  Boston  are 
not  a  thousand  miles  apart  in  their  thinking. 
Mr.  Gray,  whose  theories  of  total  depravity  are 
sound,  will  find  in  Mr.  Benjamin’s  experiences 
full  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  animals  have 
moral  natures.  A  certain  “  John  ”  whose  “  men¬ 
agerie”  has  been  on  exhibition,  of  late,  in  the 
newspapers,  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
“  draggens  is  the  angels  of  the  crockydile  relig¬ 
ion.”  Similarly  Mr.  Gray  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  the  centipedes  and  tarantulaa  are 
the  fallen  angels  of  the  beasts.  But  it  will  he 
necessary  for  Mrs.  Allen  to  he  very  orthodox 
indeed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  such  creatures 
in  the  future  life.  As  for  Mr.  Marble’s  “  Robin 
’mong  the  Cherry  Blooms,”  he  maybe  quoted,  it 
would  seem,  on  either  side  of  the  debate,  though 
leaning  to  the  negative. 

Our  readers  have  seen  some  of  the  verses  of 
the  two  little  Berkshire  girls,  Elaine  and  Dora 
Goodale.  Only  the  strongest  assurance  from 
those  who  know  them  best,  that  these  children 
are  living  a  perfectly  free  and  healthy  life,  could 
enable  us  to  read  their  productions  without  pain. 
This  assurance  we  do  not  lack.  “Their  lives,” 
writes  one  who  has  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
“are  as  simple,  natural  and  healthful  as  it  is 
possible  for  children’s  lives  to  be — the  peculiar 
isolation  of  their  mountain  home  greatly  favor¬ 
ing  it.  Nothing  approaching  a  forcing  system  is 
pursued  in  regard  to  their  studies,  which  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  home,  though  they  are  fairly  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  .  .  Their  essays  and  verses  are  all  written 
for  their  little  monthly  home  paper.  All  is  done 
in  a  purely  voluntary  way,  at  odd  intervals  be¬ 
tween  study  and  housework  and  outdoor  play, 
nothing  being  ever  suggested  by  their  parents; 
and  when  copies  have  been  taken  from  these 
papers  for  publication  they  have  never  been 
altered  in  the  slightest.”  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  their  early  poems  may  be  brought  together 
within  the  year  for  publication  in  a  volume  enti- 
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tied,  “Apple  Blossoms:  Two  Children’s  Verses.” 
The  spirited  lyric,  “All  Round  the  Year,”  by 
Elaine  Goodale  in  thg  February  number,  will  be 
recalled,  and  the  dainty  bit  of  verse  which  we 
print  in  this  number,  was  written  by  Dora  in 
June,  1876,  when  she  was  nine  years  old. 

Mrs.  Lovitt’s  story  of  “  One  Summer’s 
Work,”  told  in  the  May  number,  has  called  forth 
grateful  and  enthusiastic  responses.  It  is  not, 
happily,  the  only  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been 
done  iu  the  land.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Union  of  Boston  offers  a  “  Country  Week,”  to 
needy  and  worthy  adults  and  children  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  missions  and  schools  of 
Boston.  This  “week  in  the  country”  has  been 
extended  of  late  to  ten  days,  and  the  beneficiaries 
have  been  sent  to  various  country  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  In  1870  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons  were  sent  away;  in  1876,  just  twice 
that  number;  and  in  1877  no  less  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  different  persons,  of  whom 
fifty-five  only  were  adults,  enjoyed  a  country 
vacation  through  the  agency  of  this  society.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  enter¬ 
tained  without  expense ;  the  board  of  the  remain¬ 
der  was  paid  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  society, 
costing,  for  six  thousand  and  eighteen  days’  board, 
$2,228.70  The  work  in  Boston  is  done,  as  Mrs. 
Lovitt  urges  that  it  should  not  be  done,  by  organ¬ 
ization;  but  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  done,  and 
the  reports,  both  from  those  who  sent  out  the 
children  and  those  who  received  them  are  full  of 
enthusiasm.  But  if  organization  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  “  take  the  heart  out  ”  of  such  a  work  there 

is,  as  Mrs.  Lovitt  truly  says,  some  danger  that  it 
will ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Brooklyn  experiment  has  proved  organ¬ 
ization  to  be  unnecessary.  Here  is  the  recipe: 
“Find  so  many  children,  and  so  many  places  in 
the  country.  Mark  them  off  against  one  another. 
Take  the  children  out,  be  good  to  them,  and  bring 
them  back  safely.  Repeat  as  many  times  as  you 
can.” 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  really  seems  to  be  a  Youncj  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Its  management  remains  in  the 
hands  of  young  men,  and  the  grizzled  veterans 
who  frequently  usurp  the  offices  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  are  kept  in  the  back  seat^  What  is 
more  important,  its  work  is  concentrated  upon 
young  men.  It  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be. 
It  is  not  a  Prison  Association,  nor  a  City  Mission- 
ary  Society,  nor  a  General  Agency  for  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Churches  and  the  Evangelization  of 
the  Universe.  It  sticks  to  its  own  work  and  does 

it.  It  helps  young  men  to  find  boarding  places; 
it  forms  classes  of  them  for  the  study  of  Book¬ 
keeping,  Phonography,  Music  and  so  forth;  it 
furnishes  them  a  fine  gymnasium,  and  opens  to 
them  a  delightful  reading-room ;  it  arranges  for 


them  good  courses  of  lectures;  it  aids  them  in 
getting  employment,  and  it  works  in  various  in¬ 
telligent  ways  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  The 
result  of  this  policy  of  looking  after  the  young 
men  and  omitting  to  undertake  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  lives  and  thrives,  while  many  others  that 
have  spread  themselves  all  over  the  field  of  the 
world  have  come  to  naught. 

The  If  atcliman  tells  the  story  of  a  poor  wo¬ 
man  near  Boston  who  was  sick  unto  death  with 
an  internal  tumor,  whose  husband  was  out  of 
work,  and  for  whom  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  comfortable  place  where  she  might 
have  constant  care  and  medical  treatment.  Her 
husband  has  never  paid  taxes  in  the  town  in 
which  she  was  living,  so  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
could  do  nothing  for  her;  the  State  Almshouse  in 
Tewksbury  would  receive  her,  but  she  was  too 
ill  to  be  carried  so  far.  The  attempt  was  there¬ 
fore  made  to  find  a  hospital  in  Boston  at  which 
she  could  be  cared  for.  And  this  is  the  result: 

“1.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
the  case  could  not  be  received  because  it  was  not 
one  which  the  surgeon  could  benefit. 

“2.  At  the  Carney  Hospital  there  was  no  room 
and  no  money. 

“  3.  At  the  New  England  Hospital  for  women 
and  children,  the  case  was  rejected  for  the  same 
reason  that  had  been  assigned  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital.  The  surgeon  visited  the 
woman,  however,  but  could  do  nothing  for  her, 
deciding  that  au  operation  must  be  fatal. 

“4.  At  the  Boston  City  Hospital  the  woman 
could  not  be  received  because  she  had  no  claim 
on  the  city  of  Boston. 

“5.  At  Dr.  Cullis’s  Home  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  any  except  consumptives. 

“  6.  At  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  no  patients 
under  sixty  years  of  age  are  received,  and  the 
woman  was  not  sufficiently  old. 

“7.  I  he  East  Brookline  Street  Home  was  found 
to  be  for  young  children  and  consumptives  only. 

“8.  I  he  Channing  Home  is  for  consumptives 
only. 

“9.  At  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  no 
incurable  chronic  cases  are  admitted. 

“  10.  After  visiting  all  these  places  in  vain,  the 
lady  was  in  despair.  But  learning  from  a  Romish 
clergyman  living  near  her  of  a  hospital  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  known  as  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  she  decided  to  make  one 
more  effort.  She  was  met  at  once  with  the 
cheerful  words,  ‘She  can  come.’  Thus  ended 
the  weary  search  of  days.” 

Of  course,  as  the  Watchman  says,  there  were 
good  reasons  for  not  receiving  this  poor  woman 
in  all  these  cases.  But  it  is  rather  humiliating 
that  the  only  hospital  in  Boston  where  no  one  is 
refused  who  is  sick  and  in  want,  is  under  the 
charge  of  Roman  Catholics.  If  some  of  the 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  building  gorgeous 
churches  had  been  devoted  to  the  building  of 
such  a  hospital,  perhaps  pure  and  undefiled  re¬ 
ligion  would  have  prospered  quite  as  well.  By 
the  way,  it  would  seem  that  the  Watchman ,  in 
telling  this  story,  might  have  omitted  that  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet  “Romish.”  Its  reference  in 
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this  article  to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  meant, 
no  doubt,  to  be  respectful;  hut  the  term  “  Rom¬ 
ish  ”  has  been  so  long  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
that  it  always  has  something  of  the  force  of  a 
sneer  or  a  hiss.  It  is  the  simple  dictate  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy  to  apply  to  the  members  of  any 
religious  body  the  name  by  which  they  wish  to 
be  known. 

The  doctors  have  been  experimenting  with 
music  upon  the  maniacs  of  Blackwell’s  Island. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison,  the  pianist,  furnished  the 
music ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  excite  some  of 
the  patients,  and  to  soothe  others.  The  Tribune 
tells  of  one  woman  who  had  been  in  a  raving  con¬ 
dition  for  months,  and  who  was  brought  into  the 
room  in  great  excitement: 

“  For  several  minutes  she  sat  rigid  and  motion¬ 
less,  gazing  at  the  instrument.  Gradually  the 
wild  look  melted  out  of  her  eyes,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intelligence  stole  over  her  features. 
The  Irish  jig,  which  affected  her  companion  un¬ 
favorably,  moved  her  to  smiles,  and  a  few  negro 
melodies  caused  the  moisture  to  gather  in  her 
eyes.  Dr.  Strew  spoke  to  her,  and  much  to  his 
surprise  she  answered  him  sweetly.  She  asked 
for  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  which  was  played  for 
her.  She  answered  several  questions  with  appar¬ 
ent  sanity,  although  for  months  before  she  had 
not  given  an  intelligent  answer  to  any  question. 
The  music,  which  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in 
rousing  her  mental  faculties,  seemed,  however, 
to  weaken  her  body.  She  was  seized  with  nerv¬ 
ous  tremors  and  went  out  weak  and  trembling 
from  excitement.” 

When  ten  thousand  Socialists  in  Berlin  follow 
one  of  their  leaders  to  his  grave;  when  news 
comes  that  in  several  of  the  cities  of  our  land 
the  Communists,  by  thousands,  are  organizing  and 
drilling  in  the  manual  of  arms ;  when  we  learn 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  International  is  in 
New  York,  and  that  a  deliberate  attempt  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  our  political  system,  it  may  well 
be  asked  whither  we  are  tending.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Socialists  is  not  a  very  definite 
one,  hut  it  is  sufficiently  extensive.  “  We  are 
going  to  organize  a  social  and  political  revolu¬ 
tion,”  says  their  leader  in  San  Francisco.  “  We 
have  the  power  in  our  hands . AVe  are  go¬ 

ing  to  break  up  all  corporations.  We  will  insist 
on  equal  taxation,  and  if  we  get  our  governor  we 
Will  arm  all  the  citizens.  AVe  will  assess  the 
State  of  California  a  couple  million  dollars.” 
About  five  thousand  persons,  all  enthusiastic  in 
their  approval,  listened  to  this  speech.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  and  in  St  Louis  the  Communistic  element  is 
equally  strong.  It  is  about  time  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  begun  to  look  into  this 
business  of  Communism. 

The  Fall  River  defalcations  have  shocked  a 
community  that  had  grown  stolid  under  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  horrors.  The  failure  of  three  large 
corporations,  the  closing  of  five  mills,  the  en¬ 
forced  idleness  of  two  thousand  operatives,  and 
the  financial  ruin  of  many  business  men  connected 


with  the  wrecked  corporations  are  the  immediate 
results  of  these  crimes.  For  five  years  Chace 
had  been  freely  using  the  money  of  his  company 
in  his  own  private  speculations;  and  Hathaway 
had  been  practicing,  with  very  indifferent  success, 
the  methods  of  the  Credit  Mobilier.  More  than 
a  million  dollars  has  been  embezzled  by  these 
two  men.  Yet  these  men  were  only  the  Treas¬ 
urers  of  their  companies.  Over  them  were 
Boards  of  Directors  whose  business  it  was  to 
know  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporations. 
If  they  had  done  their  duty  this  crime  could  not 
have  been  committed.  Of  course  the  directors 
being  stockholders  are  punished  for  their  neglect, 
but  there  are  stockholders  who  were  not  directors, 
and  these  have  a  right  to  feel  that  the  directors 
are,  to  an  important  degree,  partidpes  criminis. 
The  undertaking  of  the  Communists  “  to  break 
up  all  corporations  ”  is  likely  to  be  superfluous. 
The  corporations  will  destroy  themselves  and 
that  speedily,  unless  there  is  more  vigilance  and 
fidelity  in  their  boards  of  trust. 

The  attempt  of  some  good  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  make  cremation  an  indictable  offence  is 
not  judicious.  Without  doubt  it  is  inspired  by  a 
religious  sentiment.  The  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  as  it  is  understood  by  many, 
is  set  at  naught  by  the  process  of  cremation. 
They  cannot  understand  how  a  body  that  has 
been  burned  can  be  “  raised  ”  again.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Providence  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  burning  of  many  good  Christians  in 
one  kind  of  conflagration  or  another,  and  if  there 
is  a  resurrection  for  these,  there  surely  may  he 
for  those  whose  bodies  are  burned  after  death. 
A  very  little  knowledge  of  chemical  laws  would 
also  make  it  plain  that  the  physical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  resurrection  are  no  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  bodies  that  are  burned  than  in  the  case 
of  those  that  are  buried.  There  is,  however,  a 
sentimental  objection  to  burning  the  dead  that 
will  not  easily  be  overcome.  For  most  people 
there  is  a  sad  pleasure  in  connecting  the  memory 
of  their  dead  with  some  definite  locality.  In  keep¬ 
ing  the  grave  they  keep  the  remembrance  green. 
Their  affection  finds  expression  in  beautifying 
the  places  where  they  have  placed  the  bodies  of 
those  whom  they  have  lost.  Love  as  well  as  rev¬ 
erence  seeks  a  shrine.  And  because  of  this  rooted 
feeling  of  the  human  heart  cremation  will  not  at 
present  make  much  headway,  unless,  indeed, 
some  unwise  people  like  these  Pennsylvania 
Christians,  should  undertake  to  suppress  it  by 
force.  That  kind  of  treatment  might  cause  it  to 
spread  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women  is  making  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in  the 
Boston  University  whose  chair  shall  be  always 
filled  by  a  woman.  Women  have  equal  privileges 
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with  men  as  students  in  this  university;  they  are 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  the 
faculties  of  three  of  the  Schools.  But  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  does  not  enjoy  the  services  of  any 
woman  as  instructor,  and  the  Trustees  are  ready 
to  engage  that  if  the  requisite  fund  for  a  profes¬ 
sorship  in  this  department  shall  be  raised,  they 
will  apply  the  income  of  it  from  year  to  year  to 
the  support  of  a  suitable  woman,  who  shall  have 
the  same  official  rights  and  privileges  as  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  What  this  professor  is 
to  teach  we  de  not  learn — womanhood,  possibly; 
as  that  is  a  branch  of  education  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected.  But  there  are  plenty  of  women  who 
are  abundantly  competent  to  teach  the  highest 
branches  that  are  taught  in  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  while  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  Claflin, 
Miss  Phelps,  and  their  associates  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  creditable  to  their  philanthropy,  the 
acceptance  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees 
indicates  at  once  their  liberality  and  their  shrewd¬ 
ness. 

The  Pope’s  first  allocution  is  a  temperate  and 
sensible  document.  True,  he  laments  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  civil  society,  and  especially  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  See,  “which,”  he  says,  “  despoiled  by  vio- 
.  lence  of  its  temporal  power,  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  state  that  it  cannot  enjoy  the  full,  free 


and  independent  use  of  its  power.”  But  all  this, 
of  course,  he  must  say.  The  significant  thing  is 
that  he  only  gives  three  or  four  lines  to  a  topic  on 
which  Pius  would  have  expended  a  solid  column. 
It  is  evident  that  he  means  to  keep  out  of  politics, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
his  Church. 

Disraeli  seems  bound  to  fight.  He  cannot 
hold  his  office  if  he  does  not,  and  he  is  too  ambi¬ 
tious  to  retire  humiliated  from  the  Government. 
So  he  has  managed  to  stir  up  an  intense  war  feel¬ 
ing  in  England;  the  preparations  for  fighting  are 
going  on  with  great  vigor,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
now,  whether  a  conflict  can  be  averted.  But  it 
will  be  a  wicked  and  needless  war,  and  ought  to 
bring  everlasting  disgrace  upon  those  who,  for 
selfish  reasons,  have  pushed  England  into  it. 

The  authorship  of  “  Philochristus,”  mentioned 
in  another  place,  was  a  secret  that  would  not 
keep.  Another  book  of  the  same  author,  “Through 
Nature  to  Christ,” — is  so  much  like  this  in  its 
point  of  view  that  the  critics  were  quickly  put  on 
the  right  scent.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  head  master  of  the  City  of  London 
School, — a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  and 
a  late  Hulsean  lecturer.  The  other  book  to  which 
we  have  referred  was  written  to  prove  that  Christ 
is  a  proper  object  of  worship. 
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There  is  yet  no  sign  of  an  end  to  the  making 
of  books  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  After  all  that 
has  been  written  on  this  theme,  a  new  biography, 
or  even  a  fresh  critical  essay,  if  fairly  done,  has 
about  as  clear  a  guaranty  of  sale  as  a  new  novel. 
With  much  less  of  heralding  than  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  it,  “  Philochristus  ”x  would,  therefore,  have 
had  a  fair  promise  of  a  wide  reading:  the  popu¬ 
larity  that  is  pretty  sure  to  overtake  it  will  be 
due,  however,  not  wholly  to  its  theme  nor  to  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  brought  before,  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  to  its  own  merits.  Of  all  the  lives  of 
Christ  that  have  been  written  it  is  really  one  of 
the  most  notable. 

The  book  is  dedicated  “  To  the  Author  of  ‘  Ecce 
Homo,’  not  more  in  admiration  of  his  writings 
than  in  gratitude  for  the  suggestive  influence  of 
a  long  and  intimate  friendship.  ’  ’  This  dedication 
serves  to  indicate  at  once  the  intellectual  and  the 
theological  status  of  the  writer.  We  are  pretty 
sure  at  the  start  that  one  who  stands  in  such  a 
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relation  to  Professor  Seeley  is  likely  to  be  a 
thinker  and  a  scholar;  and  that  his  treatment  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  Founder  will  exhibit  an 
open  mind  and  a  devout  feeling. 

Philochristus  is  the  name  assumed  by  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ;  and  the  book  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  life  of  this  disciple, 
committed  to  writing  by  himself  about  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  In  the  prefatory  epis¬ 
tle  Philochristus  tells  “the  saints  of  the  Church 
in  Londinium,”  for  whom  his  memoirs  were  pre¬ 
pared,  that  he  had  long  been  minded  to  make 
some  record  of  the  life  of  Christ;  but  that  when 
he  undertook  to  write — “  behold  it  was  an  hard 
matter  to  set  forth  such  an  image  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  should  be  according  to  the  truth,  and 
yet  not  altogether  too  bright  for  mortal  eye  to 
look  upon  and  love.  Therefore  at  the  last,”  he 
continues,  “when  I  perceived  that  it  was  not 
given  unto  me  to  portray  any  character  of  the 
Lord  as  he  was  in  himself,  I  determined  to  set 
forth  an  history  of  my  own  life;  wherein,  as  in  a 
a  mirror,  may  perchance  be  discovered  some 
lineaments  of  the  countenance  of  Christ,  seen  as 
by  reflection  in  the  life  of  one  that  loved  him.” 
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Such  is  the  simple  machinery  of  this  book ;  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  writer’s  purpose  soon  be¬ 
comes  manifest.  The  story  of  the  life  of  Pbilo- 
christus  first  sets  before  us  in  a  series  of  vivid 
pictures  something  of  the  social  and  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  of  Christ’s 
coming.  Just  as  Mrs.  Charles  has  shown  us  in  the 
“  Schonherg-Cotta  Family  ”  what  the  people  of 
Germany  were  thinking  of  and  hoping  for  before 
the  Reformation,  so  the  author  of  “  Philochris- 
tus”  has  set  before  us  the  inner  life  of  devout 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  advent.  The  false  Christs 
that  were  constantly  arising  to  the  hope  of  the 
enslaved  people ;  the  strenuous  faith  with  which, 
in  spite  of  one  failure  after  another,  they  still 
clung  to  the  expectation  of  a  Redeemer ;  the  bur¬ 
densomeness  of  the  Law  with  the  refinements  and 
traditions  of  the  Scribes,  and  the  growing  feeling 
that  a  righteousness  better  than  this  tedious  ob¬ 
servance  must  be  revealed, — all  this  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  narrative  of  this  little  book  is  made  distinct 
and  real.  The  manner  in  which  the  law  was 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
is  clearly  shown.  The  law  limiting  a  Sabbath 
day’s  journey  to  two  thousand  paces  was  evaded 
by  the  Scribes  after  this  manner:  “  On  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  Sabbath  they  would  place  small 
pieces  of  meat  distant  two  thousand  paces  from 
each  other,  on  the  road  whereon  they  desired  to 
journey.  Where  a  man’s  meat  is,  said  they,  there 
is  his  home.  So  when  they  were  come  in  their 
journeying  to  the  first  piece  of  meat  they  would 
say,  ‘Now  I  am  at  my  homeland  may  walk  yet 
another  two  thousand  paces.’  And  so  walking 
from  this  home  to  other  homes  if  need  were,  they 
walked  as  far  as  they  listed.  This  mixing  of  dis¬ 
tances  they  called  erubh  or  ‘  mixture,’  and  the 
device  remaineth  unto  this  day.”  Not  only  the 
insincerity  but  the  inhumanity  of  the  Scribes  had 
begun  to  be  felt  as  a  grievous  burden  by  many  of 
the  people.  Philochristus  was  sitting  one  Sab¬ 
bath  day  upon  a  house-roof  at  Capernaum  when 
a  Greek  merchant  begged  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  water  to  Bethsaida  where  his  boy  was  dying. 
But  the  devout  inhabitants  threatened  to  stone 
the  sailors  if  they  launched  a  boat  before  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  poor  man,  distracted  by  his 
grief , was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
son.  Such  a  subordination  of  humanity  to  a 
cumbersome  ritual,  when  coupled  with  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  which  ritualism  always  engenders,  had 
caused  many  of  the  more  ingenuous  and  upright 
Jews  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Scribes  and 
the  obligation  of  the  commandments  laid  down 
by  them.  Such  questionings  were  denounced,  of 
course,  by  the  more  bigoted  of  the  teachers  as 
little  short  of  blasphemy,  and  were  discouraged 
by  the  holiest  among  them  with  that  argument  of 
conservatism  which  is  so  familiar  in  these  days. 
To  some  urgent  inquiries  of  Philochristus,  Jona¬ 
than,  the  son  of  Ezra  answered  in  a  gentle  voice: 


“  My  son,  thou  knowestthe  sayings  of  the  Elders, 
the  first  of  the  sayings  of  the  Wise:  Be  deliberate 
in  judgment,  and  raise  up  many  disciples,  and 
make  a  fence'  to  the  Law.  But  thou,  O  my  son, 
wouldst  fain  pull  down  fences.  But  if  we  begin 
to  destroy  a  part  of  the  Law  who  shall  stay  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  ?  And  in  the  end  we  shall 
be  as  the  Gentiles  which  have  no  law.  Is  it  not 
better  to  be  too  careful  rather  than  to  be  too  care¬ 
less  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  too  many  fences 
rather  than  to  have  too  few?”  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  argument,  for  all  the  sayings  of  the 
Scribes  quoted  in  this  book  are  taken  from  their 
own  writings.  And  there  is  a  melancholy  inter¬ 
est  in  finding  that  a  plea  so  familiar  was  urged 
so  long  ago  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause,  and  iu 
knowing  that  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world  ideas 
and  institutions  that  have  become  a  burden  and 
a  curse  have  been  protected  behind  just  this  line 
of  defense  by  sincere  and  devout  men. 

The  coming  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  con¬ 
nection  of  his  work  both  with  the  patriotic  and 
with  the  religious  expectations  of  his  countrymen 
are  set  before  us  in  a  strong  light  by  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Philochristus,  who  soon  becomes  one  of 
John’s  disciples.  The  teaching  of  John  makes 
the  way  of  life  plainer  to  him,  but  while  he 
is  pondering  the  words  of  the  Forerunner  he  is  • 
summoned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  hears  a  great 
debate  between  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  phi¬ 
losophers  that  greatly  unsettles  his  faith,  and 
where,  for  the  resolving  of  his  doubts,  he  seeks 
the  instruction  of  Philo.  All  this  part  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  only  dramatized  history;  for  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  as  well 
as  the  conversations  of  Philo  are  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  ancient  writings.  But  it  serves  to 
show  us  what  preparation  was  made  in  the  minds 
of  many  devout  and  scholarly  Jews  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ — to  indicate  the  way  in  which  the 
soil  was  made  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  perplexity  and  despair  that  have  sprung 
from  baffled  hopes  and  contradictory  teachings 
and  unsatisfied  yearnings,  Philochristus  at  length 
betakes  himself  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whose  fame 
as  a  teacher  and  prophet  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
whose  power  in  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  he  has 
already  witnessed.  His  first  meeting  with  the 
Savior,  the  instant  surrender  of  his  thought  and 
life  to  Him  who  in  this  narrative  everywhere  ap¬ 
pears  as  “the  Wonderful,  the  Counselor,”  are 
described  with  great  delicacy  and  power.  Jesus 
goes  home  with  his  new  disciple  and  heals  his 
mother  of  a  grievous  illness  that  very  night. 
From  this  hour  the  bond  of  fellowship  is  never 
broken. 

The  narrative  of  the  Savior’s  life  is  of  course 
largely  a  paraphrase  of  the  synoptic  Gospels; 
though  light  is  thrown  from  many  sources  upon 
the  New  Testament  story.  The  supernatural  ele- 
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ment  in  the  Gospels  is  by  no  means  eliminated; 
in  the  healing  of  demoniacs,  especially,  is  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  sacred  record  most  clearly 
endorsed.  There  are,  however,  portions  of  this 
record  in  which  a  natural  or  a  spiritual  turn  is 
given  to  a  miraculous  story.  For  example;  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  described  as  .the 
ministering  of  the  “  Bread  of  Life”  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  The  people  were  separated  into  fifties  and 
hundreds  and  taught  rather  than  fed  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  So,  also,  the  drowning  of  the  swine  after 
the  healing  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  part  of  the  hallucination  of  the  demo¬ 
niac  himself.  He  thought  himself  possessed  of 
the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  legion  of  swine;  and 
when  the  Savior  spoke  to  him  he  said  that  “  he 
saw  the  three  thousand  swine  go  forth  and  run, 
first  upward,  and  then  violently  down  from  the 
cliff,  even  to  the  abyss.”  Such  a  treatment  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  indicates  no  lack  of  faith 
in  the  supernatural,  but  presupposes  a  view  of 
inspiration  quite  unlike  that  usually  entertained 
by  Orthodox  Christians. 

The  fond  and  eager  expectations  of  his  disciples 
that  Jesus  would  redeem  the  Jewish  people  from 
the  Roman  bondage,  and  their  impatience  at  his 
long  delay,  as  well  as  the  enmity  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchs  and  its  causes  are  vividly  brought  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  scenes  at  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  events  of  his  trial,  his  death, 
and  his  resurrection,  all  gain  new  distinctness  of 
meaning  from  the  setting  here  given  to  them. 
The  picture  of  Jesus  is  one  of  great  dignity  and 
beauty;  those  “  lineaments  of  his  countenance  ” 
that  Philochristus  shows  us  can  only  bring  him 
nearer  to  our  love. 

The  question  will  be  asked  by  all  “  Evangeli¬ 
cal”  readers  whether  the  Jesus  of  this  book  is 
divine,  in  their  understanding  of  that  word. 
Their  first  impression  will  he  that  He  is  not.  For 
we  find  him  coming  gradually,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  character  and 
mission;  “  learning  obedience,”  as  the  motto  on 
the  title  page  has  it,  “  from  the  things  which  he 
suffered.”  Omniscience  does  not  always  seem  to 
be  ascribed  to  him  in  this  story;  though  super¬ 
natural  power  clearly  does  belong  to  him.  The 
theory  of  the  Kenosis,  held  by  many  orthodox 
scholars,  by  which  Christ  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  laid  aside  His  omniscience  when  he  came  to 
earth,  would,  however,  agree  with  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Him  here  given.  And  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  which  describes  “How  Jesus  now  ruleth  the 
world,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in 
Heaven,”  language  is  applied  to  Christ  which  one 
who  did  not  believe  in  His  deity  could  scarcely 
have  used. 

Only  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  used  in  this  nar¬ 
rative.  The  events  mentioned  only  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  do  not  appear  in  it.  John  the  son  of  Zeb- 
edee  is  frequently  referred  to,  but  it  is  Nathaniel 


rather  than  John,  who  in  the  conversation  of  the 
disciples,  shows  the  deepest  spiritual  insight. 
Quartus,  the  Alexandrian,  presumably  the  one  to 
whom  Paul  makes  reference  in  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  is  also  a  prominent  character;  and  it  is 
in  his  mouth  that  most  of  the  rationalizing  argu¬ 
ments  are  put. 

The  book  will  be  regarded  by  many  conserva¬ 
tive  theological  teachers  as  a  dangerous  one,  and 
this  not  so  much  because  it  withholds  from  Jesus 
Christ  the  honor  which  they  think  belongs  to  him, 
as  because  it  implies  a  theory  of  inspiration  that 
does  not  consist  with  theirs.  The  person  of  our 
Lord  it  invests  with  the  highest  sacredness,  but 
the  materials  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  it 
treats  with  great  freedom.  It  is,  however,  plain 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  reverent  and  scholarly 
writer,  whose  thorough  familiarity  with  Jewish 
literature  aud  with  the  history  of  the  time  when 
our  Lord  was  on  the  earth,  have  enabled  him  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  story  of  the  Savior’s 
life  and  death.  There  is  no  trace  of  affectation 
in  the  archaism  of  the  narrative,  and  no  note  of 
pedantry  in  the  scholarship  that  illuminates  its 
pages;  but  the  artless  story  will  be  read  with  de¬ 
light  even  by  those  who  do  not  assent  to  all  its 
implications. 

Dr.  Whiton  takes  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  his 
treatise  on  Eternal  Punishment1  to  add  a  preface 
in  which  some  of  the  objections  to  his  argument 
are  replied  to.  Chief  among  these  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  the  endless  duration  of  punishment 
is  not  definitely  announced  in  the  Bible,  then  the 
endless  duration  of  blessedness  is  not  assured, 
since  the  same  word  describes  both  heaven  and 
hell.  To  this  criticism  he  makes  the  following 
answer:  “  It  is  quite  one  thing  to  admit  (as  this 
Essay  most  distinctly  admits  in  Chapter  III.),  the 
tendency  toward  permanence  that  character, 
whether  sinful  or  righteous,  always  exhibits;  and 
another  thing  to  assert,  dogmatically,  that  a  per¬ 
fect  parallel  exists  between  the  processes  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  those  of  spiritual  death ;  or  that  the 
unnatural  development  of  sin  must  be  endless, 
because  the  development  of  righteousness  will  be 
endless.  If  it  be  antecedently  as  probable  that 
God  will  evermore  uphold  in  being  a  soul  irre¬ 
coverably  involved  in  the  processes  of  ‘  feonian 
destruction  ’  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  as  it  is  that  He  will  per¬ 
petuate,  according  to  specific  promise  (John  xiv. 
19),  the  immortality  of  a  soul  healthfully  develop¬ 
ing  the  ‘ seonian  life’  through  Christ;  then  and 
not  otherwise  the  inference  of  an  endless  misery 
from  an  endless  happiness  may  have  some  ra- 
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tional  foundation.”  In  other  words:  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  endlessness  of  heaven  is  not 
affirmed  in  the  Bible.  That  is  a  truth  that  does 
not  need  affirmation.  In  the  nature  of  things 
virtue  is  immortal.  “  The  glory  of  going  on  ”•  is 
part  of  her  dower.  Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  self-destructive.  The  tendency  of  the 
soul  that  sins  is  toward  extinction.  Knowing 
what  we  do  about  virtue  and  its  natural  tenden¬ 
cies  and  about  God’s  relation  to  it,  we  could  not 
believe  that  a  perfectly  virtuous  society  would 
ever  cease  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing 
what  we  do  about  sin  and  its  natural  results,  and 
about  the  relation  of  God  to  sin,  we  could  not  be¬ 
lieve,  unless  it  was  expressly  revealed  to  us,  that 
a  society  of  which  sin  was  the  organizing  princi¬ 
ple  would  not  come  to  an  end.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  statement  in  the  Bible,  therefore, 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  probability  of 
the  endlessness  of  heaven,  and  no  probability 
whatever  of  the  endlessness  of  hell.  If  the  Bible 
does  reveal  the  fact  that  hell  is  endless  that  of 
course,  settles  the  matter  with  those  who  accept 
the  Bible  as  authority;  but  the  inference  to 
which  Dr.  Whiton  replies  is  not  valid,  as  he 
clearly  shows.  The  question  which  Dr.  Whiton 
considers  in  this  little  book  is,  “  What  does  the 
Bible  teach  concerning  the  duration  of  punish¬ 
ment?”  The  ethical  argument  is  fundamental, 
as  Dr.  Porter  has  shown;  but  the  Scriptural  argu¬ 
ment  is  also  important;  and  while  many  of  our 
readers  will  not  agree  with  Dr.  Whiton  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Bible,  none  of  them  can  fail 
to  admire  the  candor  and  moderation  with  which 
his  argument  is  conducted. 

‘‘A  fantasy  revealed  to  the  writer  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  performance  of  an  extraordinary  musi¬ 
cal  composition  ” — such,  according  to  the  author’s 
own  account,  is  “Seola.”1  We  are  ready  to  believe 
that  the  performance  which  could  have  inspired 
such  a  production  was  extraordinary.  The  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  “  Creation,”  one  of  Strauss’s  waltzes, 
a  scrap  of  a  symphony  of  Saint  Saens,  and  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Centennial  March,  all  played  simultaneously 
in  a  small  room,  might  have  given  birth  to  this 
“  fantasy.”  The  book  is  not  destitute  of  imagin¬ 
ation,  and  the  notes  exhibit  some  curious  learn¬ 
ing;  but  the  imagination  runs  wild,  and  the 
materials  are  thrown  together  in  grotesque  disor¬ 
der.  The  theory  on  which  the  book  is  based  is 
derived  from  a  familiar  exegesis  of  Gen.  vi.,  in 
which  the  marriage  of  the  “  sons  of  God  ”  with 
the  “daughters  of  men”  is  narrated.  These 
“  sons  of  God,”  according  to  the  theory  of  this 
hook,  were  “Devas”  or  wicked  angels;  and  the 
progeny  of  this  alliance,  called  “  Davands,”  were 
a  race  of  creatures  with  magnificent  bodies  hut 
corrupt  spirits.  Seola,  the  heroine  of  the  story, 

1  Seola.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield: 
Whitney  &  Adams. 


was  one  of  the  daughters  of  men.  Her  father 
was  Aleemon,  the  brother  of  Noah.  Seola  was 
woed  by  Hesperus,  who  stood  next  in  rank  to 
Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  Devas.  Lucifer  had 
slain  her  father,  and  won  her  mother;  but  Seola 
withstood  the  blandishments  of  Hesperus,  and 
kept  her  allegiance  to  the  Almighty.  There  are 
great  and  marvelous  doings  in  Sippara,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Lucifer,  while  he  is  preparing  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  his  new  queen.  Just  outside  the  city, 
Noah  is  building  his  ark,  and  Seola,  who  has  ac¬ 
companied  her  mother  to  Sippara,  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  her  cousin  Japhet,  yet  unwedded. 
The  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  Lucifer  and  his  realm 
now  being  full,  steeds  of  fire  and  various  other 
terrible  and  eccentric  forces  are  brought  in  and 
the  Devas  are  exterminated.  After  them  comes 
the  deluge  to  swallow  up  their  progeny;  not, 
however,  before  Seola  has  been  rescued  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  ark  by  her  cousin  Japhet,  where 
she  becomes  his  bride  and  makes  one  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  company  that  outride  the  flood. 

The  author  mentions  in  his  notes  the  names  of 
many  modern  interpreters  who  accept  his  exege¬ 
sis  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  about  the  sons  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men;  among  them, 
Tholuck,  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Delitsch,  Chancellor 
Crosby  of  New  York  and  Professor  Mead  of  An¬ 
dover.  Though  the  conceptions  of  the  writer  are 
somewhat  crude,  and  his  colors  are  laid  on  as 
with  a  whitewash  brush,  yet  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  work  is  done  will  make  an  impression 
upon  many  minds. 

The  series  of  choice  autobiographies  which  Mr. 
Howells  is  editing  is  among  the  most  valuable  of 
the  current  publications.  The  record  made  by  a 
man  of  note  of  his  own  life  and  times  is  apt  to  be 
instructive  reading;  and  the  republication  of  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  autobiographies  that 
have  become  classic  was  a  happy  thought.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  whose  judgment 
.in  such  a  selection  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  than 
that  of  Mr.  Howells.  Each  of  these  neat  vol¬ 
umes  contains  also  a  critical  and  biographical 
essay  by  the  editor,  in  which  the  sequel  of  the 
writer’s  history  is  given,  together  with  much  addi¬ 
tional  material  illustrating  his  life,  and  many 
pertinent  and  suggestive  comments.  None  of  the 
personages  who  tell  their  own  stories  could  have 
desired  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  more  just  or  a 
more  genial  commentator. 

The  first  of  these  biographies,1  filling  two  vol¬ 
umes,  is  that  of  the  unhappy  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  suffered  so  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  her  savage  father,  and  her  frivolous 
mother,  and  her  weak  husband ;  and  who  though 
somewhat  soured  and  sharpened  in  temper  by  her 

1  Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  Prin¬ 
cess  Royal  of  Prussia,  Margravine  of  Baireuth.  In 
two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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sufferings  remained  a  woman  of  vigorous  and 
noble  mind.  The  beginning  of  troubles  came  to 
poor  Wilhelmina  when  her  mother  wanted  to 
marry  her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  her  brother 
to  one  of  the  Prince’s  sisters.  The  King  her 
father,  as  she  naively  calls  him,  was  stirred  up 
by  some  of  his  courtiers  to  forbid  this  double 
match  on  which  the  queen  had  set  her  heart;  and 
between  them  they  led  the  poor  young  lady  and 
Prince  Frederick  too,  a  terrible  life.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussian  court  at  this  date,  as  it  is 
revealed  in  this  artless  story,  was  something  fear¬ 
ful  to  contemplate.  “One  has  no  idea,”  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  “till  one  has  read  her,  of  the 
gothic  and  ostrogothic  grossness  that  she  un¬ 
masks  in  her  surroundings.”  And  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  a  single  court 
in  Europe  at  this  time  in  which  anything  of  this 
nature  now  prevails. 

The  third  volume  contains  a  well-balanced 
brace  of  autobiographies,1  that  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  and  that  of  Thomas  Ellwood  the 
Quaker.  The  story  of  Lord  Herbert,  diploma¬ 
tist,  traveler,  skeptical  theologian  and  gentleman- 
at-large  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  most  vivid  picture  of  society  and 
politics  in  that  time.  There  is  a  quaintness  in 
the  style  that  reminds  one  of  the  hymns  of  Lord 
Herbert’s  brother,  the  good  rector  of  Bemerton; 
but  Edward  must  have  been  lamented  by  George 
as  a  sad  heretic.  His  theological  works  will  rank, 
indeed,  among  the  curiosities  of  controversy.  He 
wrote  a  book  entitled  “De  Veritate,”  to  disprove 
revelation,  and  claimed  that  he  was  authorized 
to  print  it  by  a  clear  voice  from  heaven.  The 
ethics,  too,  of  the  noble  lord  are  sometimes  curi¬ 
ous;  as  when  he  says:  “  Where  with  my  honor  I 
could  forgive,  I  never  used  revenge,  as  leaving  it 
always  to  God,  who,  the  less  I  punish  mine  ene¬ 
mies  will  inflict  so  much  the  more  punishment  on 
them.” 

The  life  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  the  good  Quaker, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Herbert,  shows  us  a 
man  of  a  far  different  temper,  but  of  equal  man¬ 
liness.  The  pupil  of  Milton,  the  associate  of 
George  Fox,  and  the  friend  of  William  Penn,  his 
homely  narrative  gives  us  many  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  people  and  the  politics  and  the  manners  of 
his  time,  discloses  to  us  Quakerism  in  the  purity 
of  its  origin,  and  makes  known  to  us  a  sincere 
and  noble  character. 

The  Italian  poet  Alfieri2  and  the  Italian  comic 
dramatist,  Goldoni,3  take  us  into  very  different 
company  from  that  in  which  we  gravely  walk 
with  honest  John  Ellwood;  but  they  show  us 

1  Lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Thomas 
Ellwood.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

2  Life  of  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Os¬ 
good  &  Co 

3  Memoirs  of  Carlo  Goldoni.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co. 


many  things  that  are  curious  and  instructive. 
They  take  up  the  story  at  about  the  date  where 
it  is  laid  down  by  the  Englishmen,  and  although 
they  stay  upon  the  continent  for  the  most  part, 
they  give  us  a  good  notion  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  European  society.  One  can  learn  almost 
as  much  from  Goldoni  as  from  Taine  about  the 
old  regime. 

With  the  autobiography  of  the  historian  Gib¬ 
bon1  history  comes  back  to  England,  and  finishes 
the  eighteenth  century.  Gibbon  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  hero;  with  all  his  marvelous  mental  grasp 
he  was  a  moral  coward  and  a  snob.  The  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  expresses  his  own  lack  of 
moral  stamina  makes  us  sometimes  hesitate  be¬ 
tween  pity  and  disgust.  The  historical  j  udgments 
of  such  a  man  cannot  demand  our  entire  confi¬ 
dence.  The  one  thing  that  the  reader  finds  to  be 
thankful  for  is  that  Gibbon’s  father  forbade  his 
marriage  with  Susan  Curchod.  If  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  there  never  would  have  been  a  Madame 
de  Stael.  Nevertheless  Gibbon’s  story  is  worth 
reading.  One  is  not  obliged  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  hero,  and  one  is  rather  relieved  to  find  that 
this  amateur  pagan  was  a  consistent  foe  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty. 

The  History  of  Art,3  of  which  Dr.  Luebke  is 
the  author,  has  been  a  standard  in  Europe  since 
its  first  publication,  now  some  eighteen  years; 
or,  speaking  according  to  the  generation  of  books, 
some  seven  editions  since.  As  it  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  so  far  as  we  know,  which  professes  to 
deal  with  Art-history  in  the  broad  sense,  it  is  of 
particular  value  to  such  of  us  as  desire  to  ac¬ 
quaint  ourselves  with  this  most  important  field 
of  human  activity.  The  appearance  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  edition  is  therefore  a  notable  event. 

Justly  to  appreciate  its  merits,  the  reader  must 
realize  in  the  outset  that,  as  its  title  sets  forth, 
this  is  a  book  of  “  outlines.”  To  do  more  than 
outline  so  vast  a  subject,  even  within  the  ample 
space  which  Doctor  Luebke  has  allowed  himself, 
would  be  impossible.  Frameworks  and  substruc¬ 
tures  must  underlie  all  detail ;  what  he  furnishes 
is  a  framework  only,  which  the  student  can  com¬ 
plete  and  enrich  at  leisure  with  any  quantity  of 
detail,  filling  in  the  inevitable  and  well-consid¬ 
ered  blanks  with  the  mosaic  of  fact  and  the  ara¬ 
besque  of  fancy,  till  knowledge  and  joy  shake 
hands  over  the  completed  structure. 

After  a  brief  chapter  on  the  archaic  periods, 
Dr.  Luebke  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  art  of  Egypt, 
Hindostan,  Persia  and  the  Phoenicians;  of  Gre¬ 
cian  art  in  its  various  stages,  of  Roman,  Roman- 


1  Memoirs  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Osgood  &  Co. 

2  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Luebke :  A  New  Translation  from  the  Seventh  Ger¬ 
man  Edition.  Edited  by  Clarence  Cook.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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esque,  early  Christian,  Gothic  and  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance.  Each  division  is  sub-divided  into 
three  heads;  Architecture  naturally  finding  its 
best  illustration  in  the  Greek,  Gothic  and  Renais¬ 
sance  periods,  Sculpture  in  the  Grecian,  and 
Painting  in  the  department  of  Christian  art, 
which  occupies  the  last  part  of  the  first  volume 
and  the  whole  of  the  second.  Great  fair-minded¬ 
ness  as  well  as  knowledge  and  clear  judgment 
distinguishes  the  book  as  a  whole.  A  marked 
example  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Luebke’s  chapter  on 
the  Gothic  period.  It  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  highly 
honorable  for  a  German  to  admit — (p.  27,  vol.  ii.) 
— “At  first  Germany  appeared  to  set  her  face 
against  the  Gothic  style  more  strenuously  than 
any  other  country;  ”  and  (p.  17),  “  The  very  natal 
hour  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  spot  whence 
it  arose,  may  be  accurately  determined  as  in  no 
other  case  among  the  earlier  styles.  Paris,  with 
its  immediate  vicinity,  was  its  cradle;  and  the 
first  processes  of  its  development  took  place  in 
the  north-eastern  district  of  France.” 

Still  we  are  all  human,  and  Dr.  Luebke  is  not 
only  a  man  but  a  German,  as  is  amusingly  evi¬ 
dent  in  one  or  two  places.  His  paragraph  on 
Japanese  art  for  example— it  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  paragraph — is  eminently  Teutonic: 

“  Here,  too  ( i.e .  in- drawing  and  painting)  the 
driest  realism  prevails;  producing,  it  is  true, 
excellent  things  in  the  imitation  of  given  forms 
of  nature,  but  never  evidencing  an  attempt  at  the 
expression  of  an  idea,  nor  a  breath  of  true  artistic 
feeling.  This  is  felt  also  in  their  independent 
paintings;  as,  for  example,  in  the  skillfully  exe¬ 
cuted  bright  pictures  with  which  the  red  and 
black  trays  and  similar  utensils  are  decorated. 
Here,  also ,  we  sea  an  aversion  to  a  proportionate 
division  of  space,  from  the  fact  that  to  display  as 
great  a  surface  as  possible  of  unsurpassingly  fine 
varnish,  the  representations  areplaced  in  one  corner 
without  any  architectural  counterbalance.  .  .  . 
Beauty,  indeed,  is  utterly  alien  to  this  mode  of 
art,  and  if  the  imagination  be  excited,  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  only  in  fantastic  distortions,  crazy 
productions  of  a  mind  reveling  in  the  hideous  and 
the  grotesque.  Thus  this  art,  like  the  Chinese, 
revolves  incessantly  in  a  circle  between  unimag¬ 
inative  realism  and”  monstrous,  fantastic  delinea¬ 
tion.” 

America  fares  hardly  better  than  Japan,  being 
dismissed  with  a  “  Finally  ”  and  a  dozen  curt 
lines,  on  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  book  justly 
observes,  the  North  Americans  will  look  with 
dismay.  Hardly  more  satisfactory  are  the  brief 
mentions  of  modern  French  and  English  art; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  masters  of 
to-day  receive  a  share  of  attention  and  commen¬ 
dation  which  other  nationalities  will  be  apt  to 
consider  disproportionate.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  Dr.  Luebke’s  book  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  in  German  for  the  use  of  Germans, 
and  if  he  is  disposed  to  over-value  the  present 


position  of  his  countrymen  in  art,  he  makes  up 
for  it  by  the  breadth  and  generosity  of  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  epochs  of  history. 

One  brief  word  in  closing  must  be  added  in 
praise  of  the  ample  and  very  satisfactory  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  and  the  able  and  scholarly 
notes  of  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  its  editor;  notes 
which  add  so  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book 
that  we  could  wish  them  even  more  generously 
provided  than  they  are. 

Here  is  another  miracle.  Twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  a  paper  canoe1  would  have  been 
regarded  not  long  ago  as  a  daring  Munchausen- 
ism.  Mr.  Bishop’s  narrative  has  however  the  air 
of  sober  fact,  and  the  story  which  he  tells  us  is 
too  real  not  to  be  true.  In  point  of  fact  the  paper 
canoe  only  went  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  voyage  from  Quebec  to  that  place 
having  been  made  in  a  wooden  craft.  The  fact 
that  all  this  journey  can  be  made  upon  “  strictly 
interior  waters,”  near  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
with  but  few  portages,  is  a  fact  to  be  set  down  as 
one  of  the  recent  geographical  discoveries.  Mr. 
Bishop’s  story  of  his  voyage  is  simply  and  enter¬ 
tainingly  told;  it  includes  considerable  incident 
and  adventure,  and  it  conveys  in  an  unassuming 
way  a  good  deal  of  information.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  the  maps  and  engrav¬ 
ings  greatly  add  to  its  value. 

To  Mr.  Sweetser’s  dainty  series  of  “  Artist  Bi¬ 
ographies,  ”2  the  lives  of  Durer,  the  German, 
Rembrandt  the  Dutchman,  Murillo  the  Spaniard, 
and  Reynolds  the  Englishman,  have  been  added. 
Mr.  Sweetser  has  given  considerable  study  to 
these  characters,  and  each  of  these  dainty  vol¬ 
umes  possesses  an  interest  of  its  own.  The  life 
of  Albert  Durer,  passed  at  Nuremburg  during  the 
Reformation,  as  the  associate  of  such  men  as  Eras¬ 
mus  and  Melancthon ;  the  life  of  Rembrandt  who 
went  to  Leyden  to  study  with  Jacob  Swanenburg, 
in  the  very  year  that  the  Pilgrims  sailed  from 
that  city  for  the  New  World;  the  life  of  Murillo, 
in  the  splendid  city  of  Seville  during  the  day  of 
Spain’s  decline,  and  the  life  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  was  the  associate  of  Johnson  and  Gar¬ 
rick  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  the  friend  of  the 
American  colonies-during  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  each  connects  itself  with  historical  events 
and  personages,  and  will  give  pleasure  in  the 
reading  to  others  besides  the  students  of  art. 

l  Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe:  A  Geographical 
Journey  of  2500  Miles  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  during  the  Years  1874-5.  By  Nathaniel  H. 
Bishop.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield: 
Whitney  &  Adams. 

-  Artist  Biographies.  Boston :  James  ft.  Osgood  & 
Co. 
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